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COBRIGENDA. 

\^  This  list  does  notprofeu  to  he  compleU. 

Page  13,  line  from  bottom  2,  fop  "  Fop"  read  "  In" 
Page  26,  line  23,  fop  '*  opgaaic"  read  **  inopganie." 
Page  191,  line  7,  fop  "  son"  read  **  Bun." 
Page  218,  line  from  bottom  7,  fop  **  menage''  read  "  mar 

n^ge/' 
Page  269,  line  23,  fop  «'  prints*'  read  "  punto." 
Page  288,  line  2,  et  passim  fop  "  bbugioub"  read  ^*  sbota- 

Page  412,  line  from  bottom  15,  fop  ^*  earned"  read  **  cans^ 

Page  451,  line  from  bottom  4,  fop  **  Tame"  read  "  la  main." 
P^e  473,  line  10^  fop  *'  officeps"  read  *'  offices." 
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LEDLIE'S  MISCELLANY. 

JULY,  1852. 

PAPEBS  ON  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  NORTH 
WESTERN  PROVINCES.— No.  I. 

"  Qua  mala  qxm  bona  mnt  gpectet." 

llie  readers  of  Blackwood  in  1848  may  remember  some 
papers  headed  ''  Travels  of  Kerim  Khan  from  the  Oordoo 
MSS."  This  native  gentleman^  a  resident  of  Delhie,  visited 
England  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  to  ''see  the 
wonders  of  this  world''  abroad.  The  MSS.  are  sufficiently 
amusing,  though  the  writer  is  somewhat  prejudiced. 

ILerim  Khan,  though  not  ill-disposed  to  the  British  Go- 
veroment,  was  nevertheless  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  Moslem  rule. 

''Historical  facts/'  says  he,  "seem  to  be  wholly  lost  sight 
"  of  by  those  who  talk  of  the  Mahommedan  rulers  in 
"  India,  who,  as  I  could  prove  by  many  instances,  werecon- 
"  stantly  soUcitous  of  the  happiness  of  their  subjects. 
"  Shah  Jehan  constructed  a  road  from  Delhie  to  Lahore,  a 
"  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  with  guard  houses  at  in- 
"  tervals  of  every  three  miles,  and  at  every  ten  or  twelve  miles 
"  a  caravan-serai,  where  all  travellers  were  fed  and  lodged  at 
"  the  Emperor's  expense.  Besides  this,  canals  were  dug 
"  and  pubUo  edifices  built  at  the  expense  of  millions, 
'^  without  taxing  the  people  to  pay  for  them  as  here"  (mean- 
ing England).  We  ££fer  from  the  author's  remark  that 
the  people  were  not  taxed  in  order  to  complete  the  works. 
We  snspect  that  Peter  was  robbed  to  pay  Paul;  that  one 
ttt  of  men  were  plundered  to  supply  the  cost  of  food  and 
iodgiag  for  another  set  of  men,  who  were  expected  to  exhi- 
bit their  gratitude  by  spreading  far  and  wide  the  generosity 
«ad  charities  of  the  Royal  donor.  We  must  allow  the 
existence  of  those  splendid  monuments  which  stand  to  this 
day  u  records  of  the  spirit  and  taste  of  their  founders.   But 
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though  these  mighty  Emperors  may  have  paid  for  the  ma- 
terial brought  from  afar^  what  reason  have  we  for  suppos- 
ing that  they  recompensed  to  its  full  extent  the  labour  of 
the  miserable  and  pressed  labourers  who  were  employed  on 
the  works?  Our  own  experience  in  the  ways  of  this  coun- 
try is  against  the  probabilities  of  the  job  having  been  a 
profitable  one  to  those  employed  in  building  the  Taj^  the 
Delhie  Palace^  or  the  numerous  other  buildings  still 
standing  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 

Mahomet  Ali^  as  great  a  man  in  bis  own  day  as  Aurung- 
zebe^  Akbar^  or  Shah  Jehan^  is  known  to  have  completed 
the  Mahmudie  Canal  from  Atfeh  to  Alexandria  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time;  but  we  also  know  that  a 
very  numerous  body  of  the  workmen  never  left  the  banks 
of  that  canal  which  they  had  helped  to  dig.  But  Kureem 
Khan  goes  on  to  ask  the  following  question :  ''  During  the 
''  seventy  years  of  the  British  dominion  in  India^  what 
'^  has  been  done  which  would  remind  the  people  fifty 
''  years  hence^  if  they  should  retire  from  the  country,  that 
'^  such  a  nation  had  ever  held  sway  there?  The  only 
"  memorials  they  would  leave  would  be  the  numerous  empty 
''  bottles  scattered  over  the  whole  Empire  to  indicate  what 
"  had  been  done  in,  if  not  for  India*''  Kindly  spirits  of 
Bass  and  the  elder  Hodgson !  what  have  you  not  to  answer 
for !  Wicked  spirits  of  French  and  English  Brandy,  do 
you  feel  no  shame  in  seeing  this  in  print?  We  fear  that 
bottles  must  still  be  continually  flung  empty  to  the 
winds  from  the  door  of  carriage  or  palanquin,  float  down 
the  mighty  Ganges,  be  met  with  under  diady  groves,  or 
be  racked  out  from  the  miscellaneous  and  mysterious  stores 
of  shop-keepers  in  Sudder  Bazars.  The  traveller  may  still 
expect  to  see  legions  of  empty  bottles,  but  if  intelligent 
and  even  moderately  studious  of  acquiring  knowledge  he 
will  be  able  to  see  much  more  to  his  satisfaction.  We  shall 
now  endeavour  briefly  and  slightly  to  describe  some  of 
the  monuments,  good  or  bad,  which,  if  the  English  betook 
themselves  to  the  sea  to-morrow,  would  nevertheless  be  left 
to  remind  the  people  of  Hindoostan  that  the  Saxon  had 
sojourned  for  a  season  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 

We  will  commence  our  examination  in  the  same  order 
that  Kureem  Khan  has  followed;  so  first  on  the  subject  of 
roads.  Have  we  no  highway  to  compare  with  Shah  Jehan's? 
Let  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad,  with  its  splendid  bridges, 
metalled  from  Calcutta  to  Meerut  and  Delhie,  be  a  suffi- 
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inent  answer — ^in  length  nearly  double  of  the  road  madebj 
the  Mahomedan  Emperor,  with  police  chowkies  every  two 
or  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  each  other;  such  is 
the  case  in  these  Provinces  at  least.     Independent  of  the 
main  line^  have  we  not  excellent  metalled  roads^  branching 
off  from  it^  to  Fnttehgnrh,  Agra  and  Delhie?    On  all  these 
the  same  provision  has  been  made  for  the  due  protection  of 
travellers.  Every  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles^  commodious  serais 
have  been  erected^  where  supplies  can  be  easily  procured, 
wbere  the  way-worn  can  rest   at  night  without  anxiety 
respecting  the  safety   of  their  property.      We  must  be 
understood  to  be  speaking  of  the  North  West  Provinces, 
in  which  already  we  have  a  main  line  of  road  extending 
over  nearly  five  hundred  miles.    We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  police  arrangements  for  the  due  protection  of  the  public 
roads  in  Bengal.   Of  the  real  value  of  the  superiority  of  a 
metalled  over  a  mud  road  as  a  carriage  way^  even  for  lasy 
native    carts,   we  had  no  clear    idea,  until  we  read  an 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Post  Master  General 
of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  to  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor on  this  subject.      Mr.  Riddell,  in  calling  the  attention 
oC  Government  to  the  necessity  which  exists  for  metalling 
the  road  from  Ferozepore  to  Lahore,  successfully  illustrates 
the  folly  of  leaving  the  line  unmetalled  and  of  submitting 
to  the  heavy  costs  of  its  annual  repairs,  when  a  compara- 
tively   speaking    trifling    advance    now  would  not  only 
diminish  after-expense,  but  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  State 
in  the  increased  rapidity  with  which  the  mails  and  Govern- 
ment   stores,    &c.    would  be  conveyed.      The    following 
Satement  shows  the  number  and  weight  of  packages  con- 
veyed from  Allahabad  to  CawnpOre,  and  from  Meerut  to 
XJmballah,  during  the  month  of  May  1850,  on  the  Govern- 
ment fiuUock  Wagons,  together  with  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishment on  each  road.    The  one  at  that  time  was  a  metal- 
led, the  other  a  mud  road. 


Allahalmd  to  Cawnpora, 
Meerut  to  Umbalkh,-* 


Mflet. 

Number 

and 
Packages. 

8594 
1992 

126 
128 

GroM  weight. 


Mdf.Sra.Ch. 
6002  26  9 
2929      1    0 


Cost  of 
Gonveyanoe. 


Ra.  A.  P. 
1748  0  0 
2632    10    8 


The  result  being  that  on  the  metalled  road  the  cost  of 
guarding  and  conveying  one  ton  of  goods  is  only  Rs.  8-2-1, 
while  on  the  unmetalled  road,  the  cost  for  the  same  dis- 
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tance  is  Rs.  25-2-6^  and  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind^  that 
this  is  the  cost  of  carriage  in  dry  weather  only^  in  the  rains 
the  wear  and  tear  being  of  coarse  proportionately  greater 
on  the  mnd  road.  Now^  since  the  difference  of  carriage  on 
a  metalled  and  unmetalled  road  is  Rs.  17-0-5  a  ton^  it  is 
clear  that  all  lines  on  which  Government  is  obliged  to 
send  stores  of  a  heairy  natore,  and  does  so  by  the  Post 
Office  bollock  carts^  should  be  metalled.  The  costs  of  the 
metal  and  the  annual  repairs  would  be  covered  by  the 
saving  in  the  charge  of  weight  conveyed.  Whilst  on  the 
subject  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad^  one  might  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  in  spite  of  his  supplying  food  and  lodging 
to  travellers^  we  do  not  think  that  Shah  Jehan  made 
travelling  so  cheap  as  the  Post  Master  General  has  done 
in  1852,  by  the  establishment  of  horse  wagons,  which 
convey  native  passengers,"^  chiefly  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
an  hour  for  one  ana  a  mile.  In  this  respect,  as  in  our  high 
roads,  we  decidedly  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  enter- 
prising than  Shah  Jehan  and  his  brother  Emperors.  In 
addition  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  and  its  branches,  from 
Bhowgong  to  Agra,  from  Agra  to  AUygurh,  from  Ghoor-^ 
shaigunge  to  Futtehgurh,  and  from  Meerut  to  Delhie,  we 
have  good  pucka  roads  in  most  of  our  districts,  either 
£nished  or  in  the  course  of  completion.  The  following 
districts  are  connected  with  each  other  by  pucka  roads, 
Futtehgurh  and  Mynpoorie,  Mynpoorie  and  Etawah,  in 
two  directions,  Futtehgurh  and  Allygurh,  Agra  and  Mat- 
tra,  Allygurh  and  Muttra,  Meerut  and  Mosuffemuggnr, 
Banda  and  Futtehpore.  In  the  Goruckpore  district  fdone, 
bridges  have  been  constructed  on  arches  varying  in  num- 
ber from  1  to  11  at  a  cost  of  Co.'s  Bs.  208,824.  In  the 
latter  district  also,  a  most  expensive  and  useful  work  has 
been  completed  during  the  last  six  years,  by  the  construc- 
tion ot  a  bund  across  the  valley  of  Amee.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  bund  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Tucker,  then  Collector  of  the  dis- 
trict. "  The  city  of  Goruckpore  is  cut  off  from  Asimgurh 
"  and  the  districts  lying  .beyond  by  the  valley  of  Arnee, 
*'  which  extends  about  twenty  miles  from  Mr.  B.  M.  Bird's 
"  noble  bridge  at  Chuttaee,  to  where  the  Amee  falls  into 
"  the  Baptee  below  Couree  Bam.  The  Amee  itself  is  a  deep 

*  A  cnrioui  local  word  hai  spmog  up  in  coaneetimi  with  ^Is  oonTtyanoe. 
A  domettie  servant  asked  onr  aasiatanoe  in  tending  a  "  paroer*  to  Cawnpore. 
Thia  tnmed  out  to  be  bla  moMfr.  To  traTel  by  the  wagon  ii  to  go  "  parcel." 
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''  narrow  river^  and  has  two  large  bridges  on  the  upper  part 
''  of  its  course ;  but  daring  the  rains^  the  whole  valley  to 
"  a  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  miles  is  full  of  water^  and 
'*  eommnnication  with  the  civiliKed  world  almost  entirely 
''  cat  off.  It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  d&k 
"  trayeller  to  be  detained  the  best  part  of  a  day^  and  if 
'^  there  was  any  wind  the  ferry  became  dangerous:  as  for 
"  carts  or  troops,  their  transit  was  impracticable/^  The 
expenditure  on  this  very  important  work  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: season  of  1845-46,   Rs.  17,738  14     7 

46-47, 18,140     1     5 

47-48, 8,943     4  11 

48-49, 17,037  U    8 

49-50, 6,704  15     8 

Co/s  Rs.  68,565     O  10 

We  have  no  doubt  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  on  roads,  bridges  or  bunds  in  other  districts,  and  we 
have  alluded  to  the  "  kutcha'^  roads  which  have  every- 
where been  constructed  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  in  no 
district  better  than  ia  Agra.  Our  object  has  been  to  show 
that  the  Government  and  Local  Committees  have  not  been 
idle  or  indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the  country  in  this  res- 
pect. We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  Canals.  It 
is,  we  believe,  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  old  canals  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Jumna  were  surveyed  and  reported 
on,  with  a  view  to  their  being  repaired.  We  have  besides 
these,  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canals,  and  they  are  all  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  State,  and  of  great  advantage  to  the 
village  communities.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  these 
canals  are  so  deadly  in  their  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Delhie  territory ;  but  now  it  cannot 
be  remedied;  the  sickness  caused  by  them  is  almost  a 
necessary  evil.  The  Western  Canals  have  been  very  profit- 
able. In  1835,  their  total  income  was  Rs.  176,831-14-7; 
in  1847,  it  had  reached  to  the  large  sum  of  Rs. 
302,885-3-8.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  revenue  derived 
from  the  Eastern  Canals,  but  it  must  be  proportionately 
great.  We  have  also  before  us  Captain  Jones' report  on  his 
past  operations  for  improving  irrigation  within  the  Terrhai 
lands  of  zillah  Bareilly,  dated  Ist  August,  1847.  This 
officer,  it  appears,  had  presented  to  Government  in  1843, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  lamentable  and  increasing  deterio- 
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ration  of  the  Terrhai  perguunahs^  in  which  he  proposed  to 
adopt  certain  measures  to  increase  cnltiyationand  diminish 
^nalaria.  Captain  Jones'  operations  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  rendering  water  available  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation  which  had  previously  been  wasted  in  fever-nou- 
rishing swamps.  Villages  had  been  abandoned  and  depo« 
pulated.  He  now  reports  a  very  general  increase  of  culti* 
ration^  and  the  pleasing  fact  that  in  many  villages  on 
which  revenue  for  years  had  been  all  but  nU,  the  improve- 
ment had  been  so  great,  that  purchasers  of  land  had  gone 
away,  unable  to  meet  with  sellers.  Now,  what  were  the  in- 
structions given  to  this  officer?  Do  they  or  do  they  not 
evince  the  earnest  desire  of  our  Grovemment  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  its  subjects?  Let  our  readers  judge  for 
themselves.  "  I,"  writes  Captain  Jones^  ''was  distinctly 
"  given  to  understand  that  my  operations  were  not  set  on 
*'  foot  with  a  view  to  any  direct  pecuniary  profit  to  the 
"  Government;  that  the  benefit,  the  health  and  the  com- 
"  forts  of  the  people  were  the  great  objects  to  bear  in 
''  mind.''  He  was  further  directed  to  make  pecuniary 
advances,  for  the  construction  of  canals  and  dams,  to  the 
zemindars,  and  to  make  with  them  the  most^  favorable 
terms  consistent  with  security.  He  was  also  vested  with 
civil  powers  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  settle  all  disputes 
summarily  on  the  scene  of  his  operations.  There  could 
be  no  mistake  about  the  meaning  of  the  Lieutenant  Grover- 
nor's  directions  in  this  respect,  and  consequently  Captain 
Jones  set  about  his  work  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  his 
being  able  to  effect  a  satisfactory  result.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  amount  of  money  advanced  by  this 
officer  in  three  years  from  1844  to  1847,  on  account  of 
works  connected  with  irrigation  in  Rohilcund. 

Rs.     A.  P. 
For  draining  swamps,         •  •  •  •         •  •      2,000    0    0 

For  pile  engines,  4,000    0    0 

For  the  Kitcha  Canal  and  the  building  of 
a  dam  across  the  river  Kitcha.  The  vo- 
lume of  water  during  the  dry  months  at 
the  site  opposite  the  village  of  Kitcha  be- 
ing about  120  feet  per  second,  and  suffi- 
cient to  irrigate  30,000  Beegahs,  •  •  •  •  1 5,650  0  0 
For  the  Deoha  Canal,         20,000    0    0 

Total  Bs.,  41,650    0    0 
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Captain  Jones  was  further  employed  in  regularting  the 
distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Paha,  Kitcha^ 
Dhora  and  Bhygool^  besides  haying  to  superintend  the 
Bijnour  Canals  and  sxindry  other  works  in  progress  in 
that  district.  On>  the  Nugeenah  Canal  in  Bijnour^  a  com 
mill  has  been  set  up^  which  has  already  returned  a  profit 
of  twenty  per  cent,  to  GoTemment.  These  canals  are 
kept  in  vepair  by  moderate  collections  from  the  agriculturists- 
for  whose  benefit  they  were-  constructed.  Cliptain  Jones' 
report  will  amply  repay  perusal;  and  for  the  details  of 
this  officer's  laborious  operations  we  must  refer  them  to  No. 
XXI.  Part  III.  of  the  Selections  from  the  Public  Records. 
An  Engineer  Ofiicer  has  also  been  employed  for  two  years  in' 
clearing  the  Birer  Ganges  from  Bevelgunge  to  Allahabad 
from  the  obstructions  which  impeded  its  nayigation.  In  dry 
weather  neither  Steamers  nor  heavily  laden  boats  were  able 
to  reach  that  busy  port.  The  sums  expended  in  1847-48, 
and  1849-50,  on  this  work  amounted  to  nearly  Rs.  20,000. 
The  Selections  from  the  Public  Records  are  full  of  valuable 
leportson  damsj  bunds,  canals,  &c.  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation^  into  dietails  of  which  it  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  ent^.  We  can  only  point  the 
way  to  those  who  are  curious  to  learn  what  the  Company's 
Government  has  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Persons 
willing  to  be  satisfied^  can  easily  be  so :  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  there  are  so  few  enquirers  in  the  country. 
We  cannot  however  conclude  this  part  of  our  remarks 
without  prominently  alluding  to  the  mighty  work  now  ia 
progress,  which  will  be  a  lastmg  monument  of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the-  English  in  India  to  benefit  its  inhabitants 
and  ta  preserve  them,  if  human  means  can  be  available, 
from  the  horrors  of  a  famine  such  as  occurred  in  1837-38« 
The  Granges  Canal  will  travel  over  180  miles  in  its  main 
course,  throwing  out  branches  right  and  *left  to  Boolund- 
shur,  Puttehghur,  Allyghur,  CawnporeandEtawah.  Every 
precaution  has  been  adoptedin  its  structure  to  avoid  as  far 
as  possible,  any  interference  with  the  natural  irrigation  of 
the  country,  and  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  canal  flows,  from  the  influence 
of  malaria  and  the  sickness  which,  from  want  of  proper 
precaution,  struck  down  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  after  the  re-admission  of  water  to  the  Jumna 
Canals.  On  this  noble  work,  up  to  the  30th  June  1850, 
Company's   rupees  &48,616-14-11   had  been  advanced  to 
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defray  tiie  charges  of  the  establishment  and  contingent 
expenses.  A  further  sum  of  607^820  rupees  will  be  required 
to  cover  these  charges  until  the  80th  of  June  1858, 
when  it  is  supposed  that  the  water  will  be  admitted  into 
the  canal,  llie  total  estimate  for  the  completion  of  the 
whole  undertaking  is  Rs.  141^66^811-7-5.  The  amount  ex« 
pended  on  the  works  alone^  apart  from  all  other  sources  of 
disbursement^  on  the  80th  of  June,  1850,  was  not  less 
than  Bs.  86,99,879-8-1.  Thus,  the  amount  still  required 
to  finish  the  canal  is  Bs.  104,60,431-15-4.  Up  to  the 
same  date,  the  enormous  sum  of  Co.'s  Rs.  58,74,111-14-9^, 
had  already  been  paid  by  Government  to  defray  the 
charges  of  works,  establishments,  ordinary  repairs,  sun- 
dries, and  advances  for  material  and  stock.  Surely,  this 
will  be  a  work,  when  accomplished,  of  a  nature  to  kee^ 
alive  in  the  people  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  an  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  English  nation.  It  is  an 
undertaking  of  which  we  have  a  right  not  only  to  be 
proud,  but  to  exult  in  and  boast  of  to  our  foreign  and 
home  visitors.  Its  advantages  cannot  be  calculated  or 
realized  in  a  moments  thought.  They  are  and  will  be  of 
too  permanent  a  character  to  be  estimated  at  once :  they 
will  be  best  understood  and  appreciated  hereafter,  when 
an  agricultural  population,  redeemed  from  poverty  and 
the  danger  of  starvation  by  the  fertilising  streams  of 
the  canal,  and  blessed  through  its  influence  with  com- 
parative wealth,  shall  relate  to  their  children  the  pro- 
gress  of  that  mighty  work  which  has  surrounded  their 
villages  with  smiling  fields,  and  filled  their  granaries 
with  abundant  harvests,  when  in  short  it  shall  be  said 
of  our  time,  as  it  was  of  that  of  Augustas,  but  with 
greater  truth—* 

**  Taa,  CcMr,  SBtas, 
**  FrugM  et  agrifl  retnUt  nberes.'^ 

Whilst  we  are  reviewing  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  might 
perhaps  be  interesting  as  well  as  appropriate  to  mention 
the  amount  of  money  expended  by  private  individuals  from 
1847  to  1850,  in  constructing  works  of  public  utility 
within  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  Sanger  and  Nerbudda 
territories.  Ihis  statement  exhibits  the  influence  which 
energetic  and  active  officers  of  Government  possess  within 
their  several  districts,  and  affords  gratifying  proofs  of  the 
force  of  good  example.     The  works  generally  constructed 
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ire  wells^  tanks^   gliits^  seraisj   bridges^   and  plantations. 
The  fallowing  toe  the  sums : 

In  1848,  • .  1,70,909  0  7 
1849,  ..  8,1)7,784  11  3 
1860,    . .  1,81,241     0     1 


Total,    . .  6,09,984  11  11 


We  most  not  pass  over  without  notice  the  liberal  grant 
allowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  improvement  of 
irrigation  and  for  other  useful  undertakings  in  the  Pun** 
jaub.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  show  what  has  been 
done  across  the  Sutledge,  and  therefore  can  only  allude 
to  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  £500,000  has  been  set  apart 
for  th«  purposes  which  we  have  mentioned.  But  most  of 
our  readers  must  have  seen  Lord  Dalhousie's  minute  on 
the  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  Board  of  Administra* 
lion's  remarks  and  suggestions  on  the  same  subject.  In 
both^  such  a  decided  regard  for  the  improvement  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  apparent,  that  we  can  confi« 
dently  look  forward  to  a  wise  distribution  and  employment 
ef  the  funds,  the  use  of  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Home  Grovernment. 

From  the  consideration  of  what  has  been  done  towards 
irrigating  the  country,  and  op^iing  out  roads  and  com« 
munications  with  large  towns  and  markets,  we  are  natu« 
rally  led  to  the  vescata  guaBtio  of  Land  Revenue.  Few 
perhaps  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the  real  intention  of  our 
rulers  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  Upper  Provinces  by  the 
formation  of  the  present  system  of  revenue;  but  many 
persons  will  be  found  to  question  the  success  of  the  expe* 
riment.  No  one  can  blame  those  efforts  which  were 
directed  to  discover  the  original  possessors  and  proprietors 
of  the  village  communities,  and  to  bring  to  light  rights 
which  had  long  remained  in  abeyance;  still  we  fear  that 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  greater  proportion  of  our  agri- 
cultural population  is  in  a  state  of  sad  poverty,  living 
on  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  from  hand  to  mouth. 
We  admit  that  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  is  partly 
attributable  to  deficiency  of  rains,  want  of  water,  and  the 
natural  nnthriftineas  of  the  people,  and  that  these  evils, 
by  providing  for  artificial  irrigation  and  by  endeavours  to 
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fitimulate  the  people  to  greater  exertions,  may  be  remedied; 
yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact^  that  the  smaller  proprietors  of 
the  soil  are  gradually  being  dispossessed  of  their  rights^  and 
their  places  occupied  by  the^  stranger  capitalists  and  local 
money-lenders.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  We  have  deprived  the  talooqdars  of  their  ssemin- 
daree  rights  whom  we  found  in  possession  of  a  large  circle 
of  villagesj  because  we  discovered  that  they  were  not  the 
original  proprietors^  but  had  usurped  in  times  of  peace 
the  position  which  military  talents  and  ability  to  command 
assigned  to  them^  when  the  country  was  distracted  with 
intestine  feuds  or  border  warfare.  They  were  captains 
and  leaders  of  the  people  only  in  days  of  danger,  but 
their  services  were  so  frequently  required^  that  the  people 
at  last  became  accustomed  to  a  state  of  dependence  and 
learnt  to  regard  with  indifference  the  rule  of  chiefs  to 
whom  in  the  first  instance  they  had  voluntarily  bound 
themselves.  The  cultivators,  indeed,  continued  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs  within  the  village  in  the  primitive  way ; 
they  had  no  connection  with  the  Grovernment,  but  paid  a 
certain  sum  to  their  immediate  superior,  who  was  answer- 
able for  the  State  demand.  In  removing  the  talooqdars/ 
we  have  of  course  admitted  the  village  communities  to 
settle  directly  with  Government;  but  we  have  deprived 
them  of  the  protection  and  kindly  assistance  which  in 
times  of  difficulty  they  might  have  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  a  wealthy  chieC  The  State  should  have  taken  the 
talooqdar's  place;  but  it  did  not;  and  consequently  theT 
people,  when  in  need  of  money,  are  thrown  upon  the 
iooney-lenders.  Where  the  poor  proprietor  cannot  pay  the 
Government  demand,  his  rights  are  sold;  where  he  cannot 
discharge  his  debt  to  the  hohra  or  usurer,  the  same 
result  is  arrived  at,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Civil 
Courts.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  our  assessment 
must  press  upon  the  people.  In  support  of  this  suspicion, 
we  will  put  before  our  readers  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  coercive  measures  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  realise  revenue,  in  1846-47, 1847-48,  1848-49, 
and  1849-50,  to  which  we  shall  also  subjoin  another  state* 
ment,  showing  the  number  of  proprietary  mutations  regis- 
tered in  the  Collectors'  offices  by  order  of  Court,  or  by  pri- 
vate transfers  consequent  on  sale,  mortgage,  &c.,  during 
a  period  of  three  years.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware 
of  the  measures  by  which  the  Government  demand  can  be 
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collected.  For  the  benefit  of  those Vho  have  not  this  in- 
fonnation^  we  will  explain  that  land  revenue  is  realized-  in 
cases  of  default;  Ist^  by  the  sale  of  the  estate  or  pnttee; 
2nd^  by  the  transfer  of  the  defaulting  puttee  to  a  solvent 
putteedar^  or  shareholder  in  the  estate;  3rd^  by  farming 
out  the  estate  to  a  stranger;  and  4th^  by  kham  manage- 
ment, that  is  to  say^  when  the  Collector  works  the  estate 
himself  on  behalf  of  Government.  These  are  the  principal 
coercive  measures.  The  following  Statement  will  show  the 
result  of  them  during  the  four  years  we  have  specified  above. 


€• 

5a/e. 

FarmM. 

Puttees. 

ingi. 

Eitatea. 

EsUtes. 

Estates. 

1S46.47,       

1847^8,       .-.. 
1848  49,       •••' 
i849.S0,       • • • . 

115 
52 
80 
74 

129 
41 
45 

102 

238 
108 
120 
849i 

162 
149 
421 
378 

ToUlui4  7wrs, 

321 

317 

8l5i 

805 

In  1848-49,  it  is  stated  that  nearly  all  the  estates  sold 
were  in  Banda,  (one  among  many  victims  of  over-assess- 
ment^) and  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  coercive  mea-. 
sures  were  resorted  to  in  the  same  district.  In  1849-50, 
44  out  of  the  74  estates  sold  belong  to  Banda,  as  also 
48  cases  of  transfer,  13  of  farm,  and  31  of  kham  holdings, 
and  108  cases  of  transfer  occurred  in  the  Allahabad  ^s-. 
trict.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  although  the  pressure 
was  apparently  great  in  both  these  districts,  that  the 
number  of  transfers  and  kham  holdings  in  the  districts 
is  fearfully  large.  It  should  be  remembered  that  our  best 
test  of  the  assessment  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  bad  sea- 
sons; that  1848-49  was  deficient  in  rain,  and  we  see 
accordingly  an  increased  proportion  of  transfers  and  kham 
holdings  in  1849-50.  The  people  could  not  in  the  former 
year  at  once  pay  the  Government  demand,  support  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  feed  their  cattle.  Does  not 
this  tend  to  show  that  the  assessment  is  only  good  for 
average  or  fair  years,  and  that  the  chances  of  a  drought 
have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  ?  If  our  readers  are 
not  satisfied  on  this  point,  the  next  statement  will  pro- 
biibly  induce  them  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject; 
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for  in  it  they  will  discoTer  the  sucseasful  operationB  of 
the  money-lenders^  who  buy,  at  a  price  infinitely  below 
their  real  yalue,  the  rights  of  their  yictimisedconstituents* 


Attract  Staiemeni  of  proprietary  mutations  reffistered  b^ 
order  of  the  Court  or  by  private  transfer  consequent  on  sale, 
mortgage,  ^c.  in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  and  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  territories  far  the  years  1847-48,  1848-49,. 
and  1849-50. 


8€h  hjf  order  iff  Court, 


1847.48, 
1848.49, 
1849.50, 


1898 
2146 
2550 


Amount. 


Rt.    A.  P. 
575925  9  4| 

891921  8  7 

894486  8  8 


1 

ii 

7^_ 

^ 

1855 

8748 

2067 

4218 

2901 

5451 

By  JMoaie  Tromftr, 


J 


2431 
2465 
2867 


Atttoimt. 


Rs.   A.  P. 

2089418  8  216681 


1728211  8  6 
2016878  6  2 


2761 
6887:8896 
7927!4167 


These  statements  assuredly  disclose  very  melancholy 
facts.  We  could  say,  if  time  and  space  aUowed,  much 
more  on  this  subject.  We  shall  however  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  recurring  to  that  pregnant  source  of  dis- 
cussions the  land  revenue ;  at  the  same  time,  before  con- 
cluding our  remarks  on  this  particular  head,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  one  part  of  the  system,  at  least,  must  command 
universal  respect — ^we  allude  to  the  record  of  rights  and 
holdings  in  every  village,  which  are  deposited  in  the  Col- 
lector's office.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  record  of  rights,  when  properly  completed  and  under- 
stood by  the  people,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards 
from  wrong,  which  the  British  Government  has  ever  vouch- 
safed to  the  poorer  classes  of  proprietors  and  ryots  of 
upper  India. 
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BY  A  BARBI8TSR. 


Ten  fhousaiijoLininitrelfl  ring 

Of  incense-breathing  Spring, 
Or  the  soft  spell  of  snmmer  evening's  sigh. 

Of  yiaions  pnre  that  bless, 

The  mnser's  loneliness, 
'Neath  the  still  presence  of  the  star-lit  sky. 

I  know  that  spirits  high 

Drink  dreams  of  melody, 
Fh>m  the  wild  voice  of  moantain-storm  and  sea. 

That  strike  a  deeper  tone. 

Of  rapture  from  their  own. 
Till  all  the  listening  world  entranced  be. 

But  he  who  must  abide, 

'Mid  life's  swifl  circling  tide,  i 

Where  toil  and  care  and  schemes  tumultuous  meet, 

May  with  attentive  ear, 

'Mid  that  strange  discord,  hear 
Snatches  of  music  eloquent  and  sweet. 

For  all  that  smiling  earth 

Pictures  of  bliss  or  mirth. 
With  living  impulse  throbs  in  human  hearts ; 

There  in  sad  earnest  reign 

The  sorrow  and  the  pain 
That  ianey  to  material  things  imparts. 

No  sympathetic  fears. 

For  its  brief-lived  compeers. 
Lend  the  pale  languor  to  the  lily's  brow: 

Though  maiden  blushes  speak. 

For  the  young  rose's  cheek. 
It  hath  not  listened  to  love's  whispered  vow. 
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Senseless  to  mortal  woe, 

The  streams  compluning  flow, 
No  poet's  doom  the  greenwood's  sigh  deplores ; 

And  ocean  waves,  whose  tone 

Might  seem  creation's  moan, 
Beat  passionless  on  dull  unheeding  shores. 

But  in  jon  living  wave. 

Is  purpose  pure  and  brave : 
Tictorious  patience :  noblest  poverty : 

There  are  true  hearts  whose  beat 

Makes  melodies  more  sweet 
Than  wandered  through  the  woods  of  Arcadj. 

And  thoughts  that  cannot  die, 

Of  happier  days  gone  by. 
Rest  in  lone  hearts  amid  those  crowded  ways ; 

As  some  sereneit  star, 

On  waters  cold  and  ftr. 
The  livelong  night  its  pitying  look  delays. 

Nor  think  that  love  doth  dwell. 

Only  in  Sylvan  dell, 
The  priest  of  nature's  holy  solitude ; 

Into  the  sunless  room 

'Mid  the  tall  city's  gloom. 
Oft  will  the  gentle  yintor  intrude. 

No  cosily  prise  of  yore. 

The  Hellenic  victor  bore, 
Tet  none  believe  he  strove  for  empty  praise :  t 

Braved  danger,  toil  and  death 

To  win  a  parsley  wreath. 
Or  twine  m  weary  brow  with  withering  bays. 

As  through  the  shouting  throng. 

Silent  he  passed  along. 
What  bade  his  cheek  with  deepest  crimson  bum  t 

In  some  (Egean  isle, 

A  dark-eyed  nudden's  smile. 
Would  proudly  greet  her  chosen  one's  return. 
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We  win  from  musty  page. 

Frosts  of  untimely  age» 
But  not  for  fortune  or  for  fame  we  sigh : 

The  loneliest  will  not  part 

With  dreams  that  haunt  his  heart, 
Of  one  whose  love  shall  hless  him  ere  he  die. 

In  days  that  ne*er  may  come, 

Each  hath  his  promised  home, 
A  smile  of  wdcome  waiting  at  his  door, 

And  faces  full  of  glee, 

To  cluster  round  his  knee. 
And  songs  to  soothe  when  day's  dull  toil  is  o'er. 

None  would  grow  old  alone. 

Strong  arms  to  lean  upon. 
Kind  words  to  cheer,  the  failing  ilesh  will  crave. 

And  in  death's  chill  repose. 

Soft  hands  our  eyes  to  dose. 
And  gentle  tears  to  dew  a  father's  grave  1 
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BOSALIE. 

Rosalie  IVArgonne  was  an  orphan :  her  mother  had  died 
in  giving  her  birth :  her  father^  though  a  brave  officer  and 
of  high  family,  had  brought  himself  to  a  premature  end  by 
a  more  than  usual  indulgence  in  the  profligacy  of  the  age — 
that  of  Louis  XY. — whilst  she  was  a  mere  child.  Well- 
bom — an  orphan — ppor — the  ideas  of  the  time  suggest- 
ed but  one  asylum  for  Rosalie — ^the  convent.  Accord- 
ingly, when  she  was  five  years  old,  she  was  permanently 
placed  for  residence  and  education  in  the  convent  of 
the  Holy  Heart  at  Paris.  As  she  grew  up  she  gave  signs 
of  great  beauty,  and  at  sixteen  her  rich  chesnut  hair — yet 
preserved  to  her — ^her  pale  alabaster  complexion — ^more 
than  all,  the  large  half  timorous,  half  confiding  eyes,  gave 
an  interest  to  her  appearance,  which  few  who  saw  her 
could  easily  forget.  Beside  an  indistinct  remembrance  of 
an  old  chateau — ^a  terrace — and  the  trees  of  a  park, 
where  her  extreme  childhood  had  been  passed  under  the 
care  of  an  aunt — ^her  whole  memories  and  associations 
centred  in  the  cloisters  and  garden,  the  chapel  and 
graveyard  of  the  convent,  the  school-room,  and  the  calm 
society  of  the  sisterhood.  Amongst  the  nuns,  there  was 
one  who  had  more  especially  undertaken  the  care  of  Ro- 
salie's education:  this  was  Therese.  Ther^  still  pre- 
served traces  of  great  beauty,  and  the  bell-like  tones  of  her 
voice  were  heard  above  the  rest  in  the  plaintive  harmonies 
of  the  chant  and  the  anthem.  For  this  sister  Rosalie 
entertained  the  greatest  afiection,  and  delighted  to  be  in 
her  society.  One  evening  they  were  walking  in  the  garden 
together :  it  was  summer,  and  the  day,  which  had  been 
very  hot,  was  closing  in  golden  lights  and  with  a  rich  and 
calm  magnificence.  Rosalie  was  then  fourteen,  and  had 
almost  grown  into  a  companion  for  Ther^e.  And  it  was 
there  and  on  that  evening  under  the  spell  of  the  beautiful 
hour,  and  no  longer  able  to  restrain  the  yearning  for  sym- 
pathy, that  Therese  broke  the  silence  of  years  and  told  a 
tale  in  the  attentive  ears  of  her  young  friend.  It  was  an 
old  tale — one  that  many  could  tell — ^but  it  was  new  to  the 
listener.  And  the  strangeness  of  it  seemed  enhanced  by 
the  emotions  with  which  it  was  narrated,  the  thickness  en 
voice  that  arrested  utterance^  and  ihe  tears  tiiat  despite 
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iU  efforts,  would  aometimet  trickle  down  the  pale  cheek.  It 
was  an  old  tale ;  it  was  a  tale  of  one  who  was  yonng  and 
handsome,  with  a  clear  loud  laugh  and  a  debonair  mien, 
▼ho  had  whispered  soft  words  and  pledged  his  troth,  and 
gone  off  to  the  wars  with  a  lock  of  hair  in  his  bosom  and 
eternal  promises  on  hia  lip,  and  then,  in  the  racket  of 
esmps  and  the  gaiety  and  the  whirl  of  foreign  cities,  had 
""  forgotten  all  this — and  married  another. 

Ther^  never  alluded  to  this  story  again :  nay,  she  often 
sfterwards  seemed  to  try  and  counteract  the  effect  oi  hsr- 
iiig  told  it,  by  exhortations  to  abandon  aUinterest  in  world- 
ly affections,  and  fix  the  heart  on  that  Bsyatical  Iots  where 
its  desires  could  alone  be  satisfied.  Bnt  the  story  had  been 
told  and  <K>uld  never  be  cancelled  from  the  mind  where  it 
had  made  its  own  impression. 

Amongst  the  pictures  wi&  which  the  convent  chapel 
was  decorated,  there  were  two  which  had  a  most  singular 
influence  over  Bosalie's  imagination.  One  was  the  Bene* 
diction  of  the  little  Children,  and  the  other  was  the  Buf- 
feting of  Christ.  In  the  first,  the  Saviour  was  represent^ 
ed  as  seated  under  a  tree  with  a  child  on  his  knee,  and 
o4her  little  children  were  being  led  towards  Him  by  their 
nurses  and  mothers.  The  Saviour  seemed  to  be  teaching 
something ;  for  his  hand  was  raised,  and  one  finger  stretched 
out  as  if  to  impress  a  word  or  thought,  and  the  child  was 
looking  np  into  His  face,  and  its  lips  were  apart  as  if  try- 
ing to  say  what  it  was  bid.  The  piece  was  the  work  of  an 
Italian  Master,  and  inhisdivinest  manner.  There  was  in- 
deed no  verisimilitude  about  it:  the  Oriental  had  not  been 
attempted;  the  countenance  of  the  Saviour  was  of  Italian 
cast,  and  the  children  were  such  as  the  artist  had  seen 
every  day  playing  about  in  the  vineyards  of  his  own  land. 
In  truth,  the  face  of  the  child  on  the  Saviour's  knee  was 
painted  firom  recollection  of  a  son  who  was  dead,  but  whom 
the  affection  of  the  father  recalled  from  the  grave  often 
and  often  by  producing  his  little  delicate  lineaments  on  the 
canvas.  But  though  no  trace  of  the  East  appeared  in 
the  picture,  there  was  a  holy  spirituality  so  p^vading  it, 
a  fervent  lightof  poetry  and  piety  so  completely  illuminat- 
ing it,  that  all  inccmgmities  of  scene  or  circumstance 
were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  one  beautiful  idea  of  the  whole. 
The  otiier  picture — ^the  Buffeting — ^was  a  much  larger  piece. 
It  was  from  a  Flemish  studio,  and,  though  much  admired, 
was  chiefly  excellent  for  the  boldness  of  the  grouping  and 
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*  the  richness  of  the  colours.  The  High  Priest  in  all  his  dra^ 
pery  had  started  to  his  feet^  the  Council  were  ficowningand 
gesticulating  angrily  from  their  places; — in  the  midst  was 
tiie  Man  of  Sorrows,  plainly  clad  and  looking  calmly  on  the 
ground.  The  foreground  figures  were  senrants  and  others, 
in  different^ttitudes  of  menace  and  insult.  The  faces  of 
all  except  the  Sayiour  were  coarse  and  stem^  and  even  His 
expressed  little  but  manly  resignation. 

'In  the  inexperienced  conceptions  which  poor  Bosalie 
formed  of  the  world,  the  two  principles  which  seemed  to 
her  to  conflict,  the  goitle  and  the  coarse,  were  always  asso- 
ciated in  her  mind  with  these  two  pictures  :  ihe  good  and 
kind  with  the  Benediction— -the  hard  and  rough  with  the 
,  Buffeting. 

Beautiful  weather  and  the  spring  time,  and  music,  and 
prayer,  and  the  affection  of  Ther^  or  the  kindness  of 
other  sisters,  she  associated  with  the  Saviour  and  the  chii« 
dren.  Unkbid  words,  a  harsh  action  (for  these  intrude, 
alas!  sometimes  even  into  consecrated  houses,)  howling 
nights  of  wind  and  rain,  death  and  sickness,  all  that  she 
dreaded,  all  that  she  shrunk  from,  seemed  insepanUy 
wrapt  up  with  the  image  id  the  rude  bad  men  and  the 
cruel  and  angry  CSouncil.  What  a  puxsle  it  all  wastoher ! 
ViThat  a  strange  world  it  is,  she  thought;  flowers  blooming 
.into  decay,  beauty  flourishing  into  uncomeliness,  life*  cul- 
minating into  death!  and  then  the.  story  she  had  be^ft 
told  of  tiie  outer  worid, — what  ^ was  it?  Love  and  hope  ful- 
filled by  oblivion  and  despair !  Oh  yes,  the  sisterhood  were 
rights  she  at  last  concluded,  this  world  wi&  ita  joys  and 
sorrows  must  be  abandoned,  and  we  do  right  to  siriye  and 
forget  it,  and  wrait  in  prayer  and  hope  fiw  a  better. 

Vfiih  this  she  managed  for  a  time  to  console  herself;  but 
at  length  the  dark  thought  came,  if  good  is  so  anixed  up 
with  evil — ^nay  more,  if  evil  seem  so  ^ten  to  bethenatural 
.termination  of  good,  are  we  quite  sure  that  God  it  love, 
and  that  there  is  a  better  world?  And  so,  poon  child,  she 
.went  on,  sometimes  in  hours  of  prayer  and  gentleness  fully 
relying  on  the  goodness  of  the  Creator :  at  otl^rs  almost 
puasled  into  despair  at  the  permission  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
About  a  year  before  the  incident  which  forms  my  anee- 
.dote  occurred,  Bosalie  had  begun  to  experience  the  failing 
.of  health.  All  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  that  relentless 
disease,  which  cuts  off  the  blossom  whilst  yet  merely  pro- 
.  phesying  the  fruit,  were  upon  her.    The  lassitude^the 
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deep^  but  tmrefreBhing  tlumbers,  the  lofts  of  natoral  appe- 
tite^ tlie  apathy  to  what  waa  going  on  around — all  sadly 
marked  the  ineritable  approach  of  the  '^  shadow  feared  of 
man."  Still  in  the  silent  and  listless  hours  constantly 
was  present  to  her  the  thought — Oh  for  the  assurance 
that  the  good  is  the  permanent^  and  the  bad  merely  the 
accidentia !  Then  the  idea  came  Yividly  before  her^  that 
perhaps  in  the  outer  world,  which  I  know  of  only  by  re- 
port,  I  might  be  convinced  that  the  design  of  the  world 
is  gentle  and  good. 

The  last  days  were  oome.  It  was  one  forenoon^  and 
the  sister  who  had  been  watching  by  Bosalie's  bed  had 
left  the  apartment  for  a  few  minutes.  Rosalie  awoke 
from  heayy  sleep,  she  felt  an  unusual  vigour — almost  a 
siq^ematural  return  of  strength.  The  thought  flashed  upon 
her  mind,  I  will  see  this  outer  world  before  I  die.  She 
rose  from  her  bed,  she  passed  down  the  stairs  and  through 
the  cloister.  She  had  wrapped  a  cloak  about  her,  and  was 
now  at  the  gate.  It  stood  a  little  ajar — she  went  first  into 
the  lane  where  the  gate  opened,  and  from  thence  into  the 
public  street,  and  now  she  was  in  the  scene  of  all  her 
.boundless  anxiety — ^the  outer  world! 

The  state  of  Paris  was  at  that  time  perhaps  the  most 
awful  that  history  in  her  most  tragic  passages  has  to 
relate  of  any  city.  A  deadly  and  fearful  antagonism 
existed  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  :  the  poor  hated 
iind  cursed  the  rich,  and  the  rich  despised  the  poor. 
The  rich  were  lost  in  affectation  and  profligacy^  and 
the  popr  were  muttering  under  their  breath  unceasing 
lamentations  till  it  was  finally  stopped  by  hunger  or 
death.  *  The  crisis  was  slowly  approaching — ^there  was  in- 
deed at: present  a  silence  and  a  hush,  but  it  was  like 
that  mysterious  and  appalling  pause  that  precedes  the 
tempest  of  the  Tropics.  Talk  of  festivity  in  the  plague 
city — ^whkt  was  that  to  the  noble  buffoons  and  rakes  of 
France  dancing  and  laughing  and  intriguing  and  gam- 
bling, with  disgrace,  destitution  and  death  just  stand- 
ing bdiind  them,  ready,  when  Time  should  give  the  signal, 
to  hale  them  to  the  judgment.  "  Vive  la  bc^atelle,*'  cried 
the  intoxicated  victims,  and  retribution  answered  with  grim 
and  terrible  mirth  ^^hla  hniemej  hla  lawteme" 

Such  waa  the  state  of  the  city  when  Bosalie  went  forth 
into  its  streets.  It  had  been  a  wet  morning,  and  was  now 
ndd  and  raw.    There  were  but  few  people  aboutf  and  those 
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looking  sulky  and  in  a  liuny.  Sbe  moved  rapidly  along — 
past  a  churchy  and  now  into  a  square.  On  a  door  step,  she 
happened  to  observe  a  gaunt  and  haggard  woman  sittings 
who  looked  fearfully  ill.     She  stopped  and  addressed  her^ 

"  Poor  woman^  are  you  unwell?** 

''  Dying/'  was  the  abrupt  answer. 

*'  What  complaint  have  you  got  ?* 

''  A  common  one/*  the  woman  roughly  replied. 

''  What  woidd  do  you  any  good^  poor  creature?*' 

"Pood!** 

"  But  why  do  you  f ast^  if  it  makes  you  ill,  the  church 
does  not  require  that.** 

The  woman  looked  up  in  Rosalie's  face,  and  said  fiercely, 
^'  You  are  not  jpking  me?**  but  assured  by  Bosalie*s  expres- 
sion that  such  was  not  the  case,  she  added  ^'  I  am  poor. 
Miss !  I  cannot  get  work  or  money  or  food,  and  as  I 
cannot  eat  the  paving  stones,  I  am  dying.**  Just  at  this 
moment  a  handsome  carriage  passed  with  servants  in  splen- 
did liveries  and  outriders.  A  ban  mot  had  just  exploded, 
and  a  fine  young  girl  was  seen  laughing  inside,  vm  d  via  to 
two  gaily  dressed  young  men  equally  amused. 

The  woman  to  whom  Bosalie  had  been  speaking  rose 
doggedly  from  her  seat,  and  in  alow  thick  voice  cursed  the 
gay  and  brilliant  party  by  her  God,  and  predicted  that 
their  hour  was  near. 

Bosalie,  frightened  at  the  woman's  manner,  but  inwardly 
determined  to  send  her  some  relief  from  the  convent,  pass- 
ed swiftly  from  the  spot.  The  poor  starving,  the  rich 
laughing — this  was  terrible,  no  assurance  of  the  goodness 
of  God  here.  She  pursued  her  way  all  round  th&  square, 
then  back  again  towards  the  convent,  past  the  old.  church. 
She  met  some  boys,  they  hooted  at  her  strange  appearance, 
she  fled,  thinking  of  the  rough  men  buffetting  the  Sa- 
viour. All  was  dark  and  discouraging.  It  came  on  to 
rain.  When  she  reached  the  convent,  the  door  was  still 
ajar,  but  standing  close  by  it  for  shelter  was  a  youth  in  the 
dress  of  a  theological  student.  He  was  lame,  and  not 
handsome  in  countenance,  but  a  singular  glow  of  intelli- 
gence lighted  up  the  eyes  and  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 
He  spoke  to  her;  asked  her  name,  and  how  she  came  to 
be  out  in  such  weather.  And  he  was  very  gentle  with  her, 
and  told  her  she^was  too  young  and  fair  for  a  nunnery,  and 
that  he  should  be  always  happy  if  such  eyes  as  her*s  shone 
upon  him.     And  yet  though  he  praised  her,  it  was  with 
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the  coorteay  of  birth,  and  he  put  his  arm  guardingljr  round 
her,  and  so  they  stood  for  some  time  conversing  together. 
Then  he  gave  her  one  kiss  on  her  cold  forehead  and  bade 
her  take  care  of  her  health  and  remember  the  stranger. 
She  vent  in.  It  was  enough, — she  had  had  one  faint  glimpse 
of  how  the  awakened  heart  has  a  world  of  its  own,  where 
Christ  and  the  Children  have  conquered. 

When  the  attendant  sister — ^it  was  Th^rese — returned  to 
the  sick  chamber,  Bosalie  was  not  there.  In  surprise  and 
wonder  she  was  sought  for  everywhere  :  at  length,  in  the 
chapel  was  she  found :  she  was  lying  dead  in  the  aisle 
before  the  picture  of  the  Benediction  of  the  Children. 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  student  whom  Bosalie  had  met 
in  the  gateway  called  to  ask  how  she  was.  As  the  gate 
opened,  a  swell  of  music  was  heard :  they  were  chanting 
the  funeral  Mass. 

A  strange  fate  awaited  that  young  man :  he  was  then 
expecting  a  dull  ecclesiastical  career,  but  it  was  not  so 
ord^ed.  He  was  to  tread  a  more  splendid  path  :  he  was 
to  be  with  Kings  in  the  hour  of  their  glory,  and  in  the 
day  of  their  ^stress.  The  cold  truths  of  Machiavel 
were  to  be  familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words. 
He  was  to  shine  as  the  unfailing  oracle  of  a  court; 
and  whilst  others  were  to  rise,  flourish  and  fall  around 
him,  the  glory  of  his  own  reputation  was  to  last  long 
enough  to  illuminate  the  close  of  a  protracted  life.  But 
Ihere  were  pauses  for  memory  and  reflection  even  in  the 
brilliant  and  perilous  career  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
and  when  the  gentler  mood  was  on  him,  there  were  some 
who  have  seen  the  cold  eabn  eye  glisten  as  he  told  the  tale 
of  Rosalie. 
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Althougli  several  explanations  have  been  put  forward 
both  of  the  system  pursued  at  this  institution  as  wdl  as 
of  the  results  ^which  have  attended  it,  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  seems  to  prevail  on  the  subject.  Any 
one  indeed  who  had  chosen  to  peruse  a  certain  series  of 
papers  in  our  Sister  Maga  of  Benares,  would  have  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  perceiving  the  drift  of  the  operations  ii;hicli. 
I)r.  Ballantyne  has  set  on  foot ;  but  as  we  know  that  ^ome 
have  not  perused  those  papers,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  entirely  scholastic,  whereas  in  truth  they'  were 
mostly  popular ;  and  as  others  of  our  readers  may  not  sub- 
scribe to  our  valuable  cotemporary,  we  shall  attempt  to 
place  before  them  in  a  succinct  view,  both  what  has  been 
done  at  the  Benares  College,  and  the  principles  which 
guided  the  direction  of  the  work.  The  misunderstanding 
we  have  alluded  to  has  been  almost  ludicrous.  Some  of 
the  most  superficial  have  conceived  a  mysterious  idea  that 
Dr.  Ballantyne  ignores  the  advantages  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  and  has  gone  back  hopelessly  into  the  arms  of 
Aristotle.  Others  in  a  bewildered  way  have  takeii  up  one 
of  the  explanatory  feuittetom,  and  having  hit  upon  a  pas- 
sage of  this  sort, — *'  One  of  the  nicest  points  in  regard  to 
absolute  non-existence  is  that  involved  in  the  question, 
whether  the  absolute  non-existence  of  absolute  non-exist- 
ence is  a  non-existence  or  an  existence/'  have  concluded  at 
once  that  they  had  got  amongst  the  irrefragable  wd  in- 
comparable doctors,  and  have  laid  down  the  book  lest 
they  should  come  suddenly  upon  all  the  difficultij^s  of  an 
angel  in  vacuo.  And  even  those  who  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  enquire  into  the  subject,  appear  to  us  by  a  strange 
fatality  to  have  formed  an  unfair  view  of  it.  ^us,  an 
intelligent  writer  in  one  of  our  local  newspapers^  speaking 
of  the  report  of  the  Benares  College  for  1848-49/  thus  ex- 
presses himself.  "  The  perusal  of  this  report  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  their  notions  of  education  some  of 
our  Colleges  are  at  least  a  century  behind  England.  At 
this  very  time  a  crusade  is  being  preached  against  the 
English  Universities  for  clinging  too  closely  to  the  lau- 

«  DeUie  Gtsettt,  July  Sod,  1851.  ^ 
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giaages  and  philoaopliy  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages. 
Commissions  of  enquiry  said  to  be  illegal^  are  forced  upon 
these  bodies^  and  the  rights  bf  private  property  invaded  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  course  of  education  more  in  conso- 
nance with  the  light  and  requirements  of  modem  times. 
Yet  here  ire  have  a  Government  College^  whose  course  of 
education  consists  in' wading  through  the  quirksi  quibbles^ 
and  absurdities  of  the  Sanscrit  philosophy.'' 

'Sow,  this^  though  we  make  no  doubt  it  was  written  in 
a  good  spirit^  appears  to  us  a  one-sided  statement,  because^ 
in  ^e  first  place,  the  Sanscrit  studies  alone  do  not  obvi- 
oody  form  the  course  of  education  at  Benares,  nor  in  the 
second  is  ^^  wading  through  the  quirks,  ftc.  of  Sanscrit  phi- 
losophy" at  all  an  adequate  or  appropriate  description  of 
the  line  of  instruction  adopted  with  the  Pandits. 

The  principal  point  to  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind  in 
judging,  fairly  of  Dr.  Ballantyne's  system  is  this, — that  the 
question  between  him  and  the  public  is  not  whether  a  San- 
scrit Cc^lege  is  or  is  not  a  desirable  institution,  but 
whether.  Tinder  the  circumstances  of  a  Sanscrit  College 
existing,  such  and  such  modes  of  teaching  are  likely  to 
prove  useful  or  otherwise.  All  declamation  against  the 
folly  of,  returning  to  obsolete  languages  and  exploded 
pkiloso^y,  is  beside  the  mark,  would  apply  equally  well 
to  the /Calcutta  Mudrissa,  and  is  in  fact  really  upon  a 
diffe^nt  subject. 

The  Sanscrit  (College  at  Benares  was  founded  in  1798 
^'for  the  cultivation  of  the  laws,  literature,  and  (as  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  two  former)  religion  of  the 
Hindoss/'  and  it  was  added  that  the  discipline  was  ''  to 
be  conformable  in  all  respects  to  the  Dharm  S'ftstra  in 
the  chapter  on  Education/' 

Dr.  nallantyne  has  remarked  in  his  Report  for  1846-47^ 
''These  terms  appear  to  contain  the  germ  of  nothing  be- 
yond ths  concilutting  the  natives  of  India  by  paying  a 
graceful, compliment  to  their  language  and  literature,  and 
of  perhaps  providing  better  educat^  Pandits  to  act  as 
legal  co^cillors  than  could  otherwise  have  been  always 
met  with  For  many  years  all  the  efforts  of  the  various 
gentlemen  who  took  an  interest  in  the  College,  appear  to> 
have  be^  directed  to  the  increasing  of  its  efficiency  in 
these  respects.''  It  seems,  however,  that  in  1844»  Mr.  John 
Muir^  C.S.^  during  a  temporary  incumbency  as  Principal,  de- 
livered lectures  in  Sanscrit  on  Moral  and  Intellectual  Phi-^ 
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loiophji  and  this  must  be  considered  ihe  first  n^oTement 
in  the  dilreetion  towards  which  Br.  Ballantyne's  labours  are 
all  turned.     At  length  arrived  the  present  Principal,  who 
having  recorded  his  impression  in  looking  back  on  the  year 
1846-47  that  in  the  studies  of  the  Sanscrit  College  all  im- 
provement at  present  must  be  in  the  way  of  addition  not  of 
substitution^  proceeded  in  1847-48  to  try  an  experiment* 
What  was  the  experiment?    To  translate  Duns  Scotus  into 
Sanscrit  probably?     On  the  contraryi  to  introduce  thQ 
study  of  English  into  the  Sanscrit  College.     This  experi- 
ment with  aUttle  difficulty  at  the  outset  gradually  succeed* 
ed^  and  an  English  class  of  Pandits  was  formed.   For  their 
use  the  Principal  prepared  an  English  Grammar  in  Sanscrit, 
existing  Ghrammars  being  as  he  himself  expresses  it^ ''  vrith 
reference  to  the  Pandits^  at  once  redundant  and  defective, 
inasmuch  as  these  manuals  take  for  granted  that  the 
learner  knows  nothing  of  grammar  as  a  science^  and  that 
his  vemacular  is  English  or  a  language  of  asimilajidiom.'* 
In  the  next  session  then,  after  the  experiment  was  tried, 
the  students  of  English  consisted  of  the  regular  pupils  of 
that    department  and    the  Sanscrit  students  who  had 
been  induced  to  begin  English.  Between  these  tw»  bodies, 
though  speaking  the  same  vemacular^  no  interckange  of 
conversation  on  the    subject  of  their  studies  ooiid  take 
place,  for,  as   the    Principal  observed,    ''  the  technieal 
terms  with  which  they  were  respectively  familiar,  being 
the  product  of  opposite  theories,  were  not  convertible 
by  one  who  was  not  conversant  with  both.''    H«goe« 
on  to  say,    ''  The    consequence    is    that    the  Paadits, 
in  full  reliance  upon  a  dogmatic,  and,  as  they  think, 
inspired  philosophy,  which  has  stood  the  ^scussiof  (such 
as  it  has  yet  encountered)   of  centuries,  look  witl  calm 
superiority  on  the  pretensions  of  a  more  modest  philoso- 
phy, which  avows  that  it  is  only  progressing  towa^  that 
perfection  which  it  cannot  hope  to  reach  $  whilsi  on  the 
other  hand,  our  English  students,  struck  by  the  mposing 
methodical  completeness  of  the  brahminical  systen,  which 
they  cannot  comprehend  in  detail,  and  bewilderedin  every 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  dialectical  subtlety  of  the  Pan^i 
dits,  who,  they  see  perfectly,  though  unintelligible  to  ihm 
English  student,  are  quite  intelligible  to  each  other,  be* 
come  possessed  by  an  uneasy  feeling,  that  there  is  more, 
if  they  could  but  come  at  it,  in  the  Sanscrit  pliilosojhy 
than  is  dreamt  of  in  ours.'' 
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In  scnne  way  to  remove  this  barrier^  and  to  enable  the 
EngliBh  stadents  in  some  degree  to  judge  of  the  where? 
abonts  of  their  Sanscrit  compeers  in  mental  cultivation^ 
the  Principal  prepared  an  English  version  of  the  Sanscrit 
School  GramnuuTj  the  '^Laghu  Eaumudi^^  with  references 
and  comments.  This  book  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
^  Siddhinta  Kaumudi^^  which  again  itself  is  an  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Panini^  a  sage^  who^  with 
great  mgoiuitj  condensed  the  canons  of  grammar  into 
10  small  a  space  as  to  render  them  utterly  unintelligibla 
without  the  aid  of  a  conjectural  commentary.  ^'  The  pe^ 
ctdisr  advantage/'  says  the  Principal^  *^  of  studying  the  Sans-» 
crit  grammar  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the 
*  Knunudi/  is  this^  that  the  learner  is  thus  prepared  to 
STsil  himself  of  the  rich  treasures  of  Sanscrit  philology.'' 

Besides  the  publication  of  this  Grammar^  the  I^ncipal  pre* 
pared  and  delivered  a  set  of  lectures  on  the  Ny  aya  philosophy, 
Ihis  system  was  selected^  because  whilst  the  Vedanta  at-* 
tempts  to  form  a  philosophical  theory  of  the  Universe  froni 
the  inspired  pages  of  the  Vedas^  and  the  Sankhiya  (having 
•appressed  the  Deity)  to  dream  a  gradual  development  of 
the  universe  from  tiie  primordial  essence^  the  Nyaya'*'  is 
an  attempt  to  present  a  physical  and  metaphysical  theory 
of  the  univeTse  in  the  shape  of  a  philosophical  arrange^ 
meat.  This  system  was  therefore  best  suited  to  the  Prin-* 
cipal's  pnrposes.  ^'  Of  it/'  hesays^  '^I  have  chiefly  made  use 
in  lapng  the  foundation  of  an  attempt  to  present  to  the 
itndenis  of  the  Sanscrit  College  an  equally  comprehensive 
▼iew  of  the  universe^  divested  of  those  errors^  in  their  own 
Nyaya^  which  modem  observation  and  experiment  have 
ahown  to  be  such^  and  giving  somewhat  of  its  due  to  the 
physical  departments  of  science,  which  were  much  less 
prominent  in  the  original  exposition  of  the  Nyaya  doctrine 
dum  its  metaphysics,  to  which  the  physics  were  entirely 
subordinated,  as  they  have  ever  since  remained."  The 
textbook  taken  was  the  ''  Tarka  Sangraha."  Sentence  waa 
r^  by  sentence,  translated  and  commented  on  in  English, 
ao  that  the  regular  English  students  could  easily  follow. 

Daring  the  same  session,  the  Principal  also  delivered  to 
Ae  dass  of  Pandits  part  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  Sanscrit 
on  the  "  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Sciences."  When,  in  the 

,  t^  pnetice  prenilad  of  eaUing  the  Nyaya  ayitem.  **  Hindu  logic/'  but 
^pe  k  ooly  a  part  of  it.  Howewtr,  tUJl  later  yeara  the  word  hai  beau  looiely  uMd, 
•'r-  Wstta  baptiwd  hii  amaslng  sabject|«-**  Logic.'' 
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due  exposition  of  this  subject,  lie  came  to  ''  Part  8,  Meta- 
physics/' some  natural  astonishment  fell  upon  his  audi* 
tors, — ihe  pudding  bag  was  discovered  in  the  midst  of  the 
pudding, — ^they  haying  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  Meta- 
physics as  the  one  science  which  formed  a  receptacle  for  all 
the  others. 

To  silence,  however,  objections,  he  promised  that  he 
woiQd  afterwards  give  a  full  exposition  of  the  sciences  with 
an  arrangement  modelled  on  their  own.  This  promise  he 
is  now  fidfilling  in  his  ^'  Synopsis  of  science''  for  which 
the  arrangement  of  Gautama's  Aphorismshas  been  adopted  as 
a  franie-work. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose,  however,  that  these  Aphorisms 
can  be  made  into  a  frame-work  without  planing  and  diiselling 
and  dovetailing  and  hammering  of  an  extensive  description. 
Take  an  instance.  Take  a  subdivision  of  a  Nyaya  cate- 
gory— ^Earth, — ^this  is  stated  to  be  of  two  kinds,  '^  eternal 
and  transient,— eternal  in  the  form  of  atoms,  transient 
in  the  form  of  products."  To  this  subdivision  the  Prin- 
cipal has  to  join  three  others,  water,  light  and  air.  Then 
for  atom  and  mass  he  substitutes  chemical  and  non-che- 
mical. Matter,  not  in  the  form  of  atoms,  is  subdivided 
into  ''  organised  body,  organ  of  sense,  and  organic  mass." 
The  Principal's  chisel  scoops  out  the  middle  division,  and 
from  the  organized  bodies,  his  plane  has  to  shave  off  fiery, 
aqueous  and  aerial.  Under  the  head  oforganised  bodies  come 
in  our  Zoology  and  Botany,  the  Hindoos  admitting  that 
animals  and  plants  have  both  organised  bodies,  their 
difference  being  marked  by  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  power  of  locomotion,  with  which  distinction  the  Prin- 
cipal expresses  himself  generally  satisfied,  though  we 
should  think  some  of  the  molluscs,  and  the  loophytes 
would  trouble  him  here.  Then,  under  the  inorganic 
mass,  he  places  his  Geography,  Geology  and  Astrono- 
my. From  this  specimen,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  vast  deal 
of  alteration  and  adaptation  is  necessary  before  the  frame- 
work can  be  in  any  way  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
required. 

Subsequently,  the  Principal  has  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  students  in  the  English  department,  a  lecture  on  the 
Sankhya  and  a  lecture  on  the  Vedanta  philosophy.  The 
''  Sahitya  Barpana"  also  has  been  selected  as  a  portion  of 
the  course  of  Sanscrit  study  designed  for  the  EugUsh  de- 
partment.   This  workj  it  appears,  is  a  treatise  en-  the 
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graces  of  langnage  and  their  employment  in  rhetoric  j  it  was 
from  the  pen  of  Viswanatha  Kayiraja,  and  is  considered 
the   standard  of   taste  among  the  learned  Hindoos. 

Enough^  we  think^  will  now  hare  been  said  to  show  that 
the  system  which  the  Principal  of  the  Benares  College  has 
been  pursuing^  if  a  mighty  mase^  is  not  at  any  rate  with- 
out apian. 

For  this  system  he  claims  that  it  tends  ''  to  make 
the  Snglish  and  Sanscrit  departments  of  the  College  nn- 
derstand  each  other  on  subjects^  in  regard  to  which  hither- 
to the  students  of  the  two  depajrtments,  though  speaking 
the  same  yemaculars^  could  as  little  understand  each 
other  as  the  inhabitants  of  separate  planets  with  sepa- 
rate natural  laws.''    He  claims  also  that  he  has  enlisted 
Ssnscrit  on  the  side  of  progress,  and  that  he  has  endea- 
Toured  to  make  the  learning  of  the  Hindoos  a  strong  ally, 
instead  of  a  stubborn  opponent.     And  we  think  he  has  a 
fair  right  to  the  admission  of  all  these  claims.    We  have 
purposely  reserved  to  this  place  the  notice  of  another  view 
of  Dr.  Ballantyne,  which »  as  it  does  not  seem  to  us  ia 
the  lea«t  degree  connected  with  his  great  plan,  had  bet- 
ter not  be  confused  with  it.     He  considers  the  Sanscrit 
language  would  be  the  best  source  for  the  supply  of  com- 
pounded words  to  correspond  with  our  philosophical  and 
scientific  terms,  in  communicating  modem  knowledge  by 
means  of  the  vernacular  languages.     Here  we  gladly  take 
his  opinion  as  a  guide,  and  believe,  on  his  authority,  that 
the  Sanscrit  would  prove  abundantly  opulent  for  that  pur- 
pose.    And  now  that  we  think  we  have  both  discerned, 
and  (after  a  feeble  fashion),  narrated  what  is  being  done 
at  Benares,  let  us  warn  whomsoever  has  followed  us  thus 
far,  that  we  are  entering  the  region  of  commentary,  so  that 
he  may  swiftly  make  his  escape  if  he  should  be  indifferent 
to  our  opinions. 

We  luiow  no  fresher  or  more  agreeable  hand-book 
of  Metaphysics  than  Mr.  Lewes'  Biography  of  Philosophy, 
but  yet  he  speaks  (in  his  preface)  mournfully  of  this  wis- 
dom, as  Solomon  had  spoken  far  more  mournfully  of  all 
wisdom  before  him,  that  it  ends  only  in  vexation  of  spirit* 
And  we  hope  it  will  not  prejudice  the  candour  with  which 
we  have  sought  to  understand  operations  at  Benares  if  we 
confess  that,  to  our  mindj  after  full  consideration,  it  appears 
Aai  this  also  is  vanity. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  influence 
of  the  Pandits  on  Uie  public  mind  of  the  native  popuL^jiioa 
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is  greatly  over-rated^  and  here  we  join  issue  with  the  wri* 
ter  in  the  Delhie  Gazette,  whom  we  before  quoted. 

Where  is  it  exerted?  We  know  that  it  prevails  atJBenare» 
and  Nuddeeah.  But  what  is  its  weight  at  Allahabad, 
at  Agra,  at  Meerut,  at  all  the  large. towns  in  these  Fro-* 
vinces?  Something  very  small.  Beally,  from  all  we  can 
learn,  something  very  small.  There  is  now  in  this  part  of  the 
country  a  tolerably  successful  native  Press.  Much  occura 
in  the  pages  of  these  journals  on  the  subject  of  Musselman 
tenets,  and,  surely,  if  in  all  quarters  there  was  a  stealthy, 
watchful,  skilful  influence  abroad  on  the  part  of  the  Pandits, 
like  that  attributed  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  this  means,  such  as  it  is,  would  not  be  neglected  of 
strengthening  the  ancient  faith  in  the  minds  of  a  oon« 
siderable  body  of  such  middle  classes  as  the  present  state 
of  native  society  affords;  for  the  very  small  circulation 
of  the  native  papers  is  not  a  fair  criterion  of  how  many 
read  them,  as  they  are  often  lent. 

But  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  these 
little  journals,  and  can  testify  that  no  advantage  is  taken 
of  them  to  entrench  the  ground  of  Hindooism.  In  fact, 
the  only  paper  which  seems  to  view  with  alarm  our  efforts 
towards  public  enlightenment  is  a  Benares  one,  which  haa 
recommended  parents  once  or  twice  not  to  send  their  chil* 
dren  to  Missionary  schools  where  Christianity  is  inculcat- 
ed, but  rather  to  ihe  Grovemment  Colleges  where  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  their  picking  up  religious  heresies  of  any 
kind.  Now,  we  hold  that  if  the  efforts  of  the  Pandits 
were  mysterious,  united,* universal  as  some  allege,  the 
^'progress'' spoken  of  by  Dr.  Ballantyne  would  be  very  soon 
detected,  its  tendency  discerned,  and  resort  to  the  Benares 
College  finally  discouraged. 

Only  thirty-six  miles  north  of  the  city  where  this 
Magazine  is  published,  is  Muthra.  .Every  one  knows 
that  place  to  be  the  scene  of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
as  Krishna,  the  darling  of  the  milk-maids  and  the 
hero  of  the  Mahabharata.  To  it  and  to  its  sister  town 
Bindrabun,  many  Bengalis  and  others  retire  in  the 
dose  of  life.  The  latter  place  especially  is  considered  a 
propitious  spot  in  which  to  die,  and  indeed  any  one  who 
had  once  encountered  its  monkeys,  and  passed  through 
its  basars  would  naturally  conclude  it  was  not  a  place  ia 
which  to  live.  The  neighbourhood  of  Muthra  is  the  mjs* 
terious  and  sanctified  district  of  Brij,  and  to  make  Uie 
circuit  of  the  Twenty-four  Woods,  as  it  ia-called.  many 
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thousand  persons  arriye  yearly  from  different  parts  of  India, 
ISarely  this  is  a  locality  which  the  Pandits^  were  they  in* 
flaential  as  described^  would  not  omit  to  make  serve  their 
purposes :  yet  we  are  enabled  to  say  with  confidence  that 
there  are  very  few  persons  in  and  about  Muthra  who  un« 
derstand  Sanscrit  at  all.  And  such  as  do^  chant  the 
Gita  GoTinda^  mumble  a  litany^  peruse  a  few  stories  out 
of  the  Puranas,  and  that  is  about  sJL  The  principal  Brah- 
min caste  at  Muthra  is  the  Chob^^  and  they  are  by  profes- 
sion merely  beggars.  You  would  not  inde^naturally  look 
for  the  learning  of  the  cloister  amongst  mendicant  fri- 
an:  but  enquiry  has  been  made  amongst  other  brahmins 
there  resident^  and  we  have  erery  reason  to  believe  that 
Hioduismj  in  a  high  theological  or  philosophic  sense^  is 
utterly  unknown  in  Brij.  We  are  now  speaking  from  our 
own  observations :  if  any  one  can  contradict  the  inference 
we  draw,  from  their  experience,  we  shall  be  glad  to  be 
convinced,  but  until  we  can  have  fairly  placed  before 
us  something  like  a  statistical  account  of  the  numbers  and 
nullifications  of  the  Pandits,  their  organisation  and  their 
operations,  we  must  retain  our  opinion  that  their  influence 
as  a  body  in  these  Provinces  has  been  estimated  with  ex- 
aggeration. 

And  then,  with  everyrespect  for  the  extraordinary  abili- 
ties and  high  earnestness  of  Dr.  Ballantyne,  has  he  made 
fair  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  ordinary  minds  ?  The 
Pandits  are  to  be  brought  up  in  an  elaborate  and  infalli- 
ble system  np  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  that  system, 
during  the  process  of  being  fashioned  into  the  possibility 
of  usefulness,  is  shown  before  their  very  eyes  to  be  partly 
defective,  and  partly  false.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lish students  are  to  be  brought  up  in  a  simple  practical 
system  of  knowledge  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  in- 
troduced to  an  entirely  artificial  arrangement,  which  till 
understood,  (and  surely  some  will  not  look  below  the  sur- 
face), mnst  seem  and  indeed  be  to  them,  perilous  word- 
gambling  and  splitting  of  sounds.  If  Dr.  Ballantyne 
could  remain  v?i1^  us  for  ever,  if  his  pupils  had  not  the 
allotted  tasks  of  life  before  them,  and  could  continue  in 
the  attitude  of  listeners  for  the  long  novitiate  of  the 
Grove  or  the  Porch,  we  have  no  doubt  his  genial  ta- 
lents would  at  last  sooth  the  despair  of  the  one  party, 
Md  clear  up  the  confusion  of  the  other,  and  both  might 
then  go  forth  in  an  advanced  stage  of  enlightenment. 
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Bat  alas  I  art  is  longj  and  life  short. 

and  moreoverj  in  this  instance,  the  teacher  has  prohablj 
European  distinctions  in  store,  soon  to  call  him  from 
the  scene,  and  his  pupils  have  each  and  all  speedily  to  look 
after  that  truly  unphilosophic  and  troublesome  business, 
(daily  bread.  However,  in  judging  Dr.  Ballantjme's  plans, 
we  must  always  remember  that  he  necessarily  begins  from 
the  stand  point  (standpunkt)  of  a  Sanscrit  College.  He 
was  summoned  not  to  advise  whether  there  should  or  should 
not  be  a  Sanscrit  College,  but  to  lend  his  abilities  to  ren- 
der useful  the  existing  one.  If  the  idea  of  a  Sanscrit 
.College  is  a  false  and  chimerical  one,  the  fault  must  not 
.be  laid  at  his  door.  If  his  position  remind  us  of  Socrates 
in  the  aerial  basket,  the  basket  was  already  floating  in 
the  clouds,  when  he  ascended  into  it. 

The  question  whether  a  Christian  people  in  1798  or 
.1852,  ought  to  be  paying  '^  delicate  compliments"  to  the 
Bhurm  S'Astra,  seems  to  us  to  be  one  which  cannot  be 
asked  alone.  For  a  proper  answer  io  it  would  involve  the 
decision  of  that  other  most  momentous  question, — can  In- 
dia be  regenerated  whilst  any  of  her  existing  institutions 
remain? 

.  Can  we  prop  and  plaster  the  old  building  till  it  wears 
the  semblance  of  a  habitable  fabric? — ^we  speak  with  the 
greatest  possible  deference  for  opposite  opinions, — ^we  think 
not.  The  laws,  language,  customs,  religion,  traditions 
and  ideas  of  former  Hindustan,  it  should,  we  humbly  be- 
lieve, be  o\ir  steady,  nndeviating  effort  to  eradicate  from 
the  face  of  the  land.  *  There  is  an  incurable  rottenness  in 
the  estate.  It  may  sound  a  Vandal  proposition ;  there  is 
naturally  something  solenm  and  affecting  in  the  ruin  of 
that  which  time  hath  in  any  measure  consecrated, — 
muchmoreso  when  such  vast  antiquity — but  these  eonsidera- 
tions  are  more  fitted  to  have  occurred  before  we  came  here. 
Now,  here  we  are, — spread  over  the  country  with  our  bottles 
and  our  buggies,  and  her  destinies  in  our  keeping — ^with 
tremendous  duties  to  perform,  and  no  time  for  sentiment. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  under-rate  what  ha$  been  done 

*  Thiiisof  ooiinetlMiafra«'/flAiilanM*'Yiew.    Wby  ihovld  it  be  eiOled 
an  '*  indoleat  and  niperciUoiii''  •cfaeme.    lU  Udoleiioe  depends  vpon  the 
"it  ie|iroeecated,  end  m  to  ite  wpercOkwu—ee,  to  it  too  pteeomp* 
inaytewvpBloaeirjoaliaTe  got  Meoeuley,  or  tho  V«daa» 
foi  the  New  Tettemeot  ? 
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bj  those  who  hold  the  exactly  oppoldte  opinion !  We  do 
not  mean  for  a  moment  to  deny  that  much  sound  inform- 
ation and  knowledge  have  been  spread  abroad  by  means  of 
the  vernacular  languages.  But  where  alone  of  any  place 
in  the  country  has  the  living  moral  life,  the  end  of  all 
education^  begun  really,  hopefully,  to  show  itself!  Surely 
in  Calcutta.  Surely  in  those  men  who  are  beginning 
to  see  bow  the  female  element,  given  its  proper  influ- 
ence, would  purify  society;  those  men  who  come  for- 
ward to  help  in  charity  and  consideration  for  the  poor, 
and  who  are  anxiously  seeking  to  take  an  upright  and 
honourable  and  active  part  as  householders  and  citiaens. 
Their  number  may  not  be  large,  but  there  are  such  men^ 
and  have  we  any  like  them  in  these  Provinces?  Andhow.is 
it  then  these  principles  have  taken  root?  simply  because 
their  circumstances  and  interests  have  urged  them  to  the 
English  language,  the  adoption  of  English  habits,  and 
the  appvehension  of  English  ideas.  That  closer  connection 
with  our  nation  has  had  its  bad  effects  too,  no  one  can 
deny :  that  Baboos  have  picked  up  bad  English  habits  is 
true;  but  surely  the  moral  of  that  fact  is  not  that  Baboos 
should  not  imitate  the  English,  but  that  the  English 
should  amend  their  manners.  There  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at  in  Young  Bengal*  getting  tipsy  on  Champagne,  for 
the  joke  is  not  his  drinking  it,  but  the  excess,  and  it  must 
always  be  sufficiently  humiliating  to  remember  the  hint 
of — that  came  from  us  also.  Weluiowit  has  been  a  subject 
of  alarm  to  some  people  to  observe  that  very  few  of  the 
educated  natives  of  Calcutta,  who  have  turned  out  upright 
and  worthy  men,  have  embraced  Christianity.  And  these 
would  ignore  that  the  light  which  has  arisen  there,  was 
either  the  dawn  of  a  .true  hope,  or  a  beacon  to  guide  the 
direction  of  our  future  exertions.  But  we  cannot  believe, 
if  the  Moral  has  come,  that  the  Beligious  can  be  far  off. 
The  heartj  if  really  in  earnest  about  goodness,  must  be 

*  Etch  Sir  Henry  BlUott  condeMendt  to  sneer  at  the  "  Bombestie  BaboM*'  and 
the  **  yoaag  Bmtaaes  and  PhodODs"  of  Calcutta,  in  hia  preface  to  "  Biog;imphi- 
callndn  d  Mabomedan  Historiana."  Sorely  the  frattficatioa  at  eedbngtiie 
native  bcsiB  to  think  at  all  ahonld  diapoae  na  to  OYeriook  a  little  extraTagance. 
Msf  «e  say,  we  look  on  the  preface  aa  little  worthy  of  so  Talnable  a  work. 
The  somewhat  oontenptaoas  comparison  between  onrseltes  and  onr  predeoes* 
•on,  la  hot  aorry  work.  We,  the  Ff  eemen  of  the  19th  Cenlnry,  with  our  laTiah 
aatantaMs  of  Christianity,  Sdeiioe  and  Art,  and  they,  poor  purblind  Kings,  with 
bad  rengion,  bad  law  and  no  sdenoe,  with  autocraey  to  tempt  them»  Battery  to 
disstve  them  fiee  at  one  elbow  and  crime  at  the  othsn--Ood  help  them  1 
they  did  pretty  weU.  • 
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panting  for  truth  and  the  consolationB  of  devotion.  And 
more  especially  in  these  latter  days^  when  men  are  begin- 
ning to  look  more  narrowly  into  what  Christ  himself 
taught,  and  to  ask  whether  long  lapse  of  days  has  not 
mingled  with  the  real  matter  some  unessential  things, 
more  especially  do  we  think  now,  will  these  honest  ud 
worthy  natives  who  are  striving  to  eflfect  social  reforms^ 
be  led  soon  to  see  that  the  whole  guide  and  mannsl  of 
social  reform  lies  in  Christianity  itself. 

A  late  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  on  ''Widow  Bum* 
nig''  has  this  passage.  ''  The  direct  extrusion  of  one  re- 
ligion by  another  absolutely  distinct,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  pellets  of  a  popgun"  (not  a  particularly  choice  simile 
by  the  way!)  ''  is  toorarp  and  exceptional  to  be  anticipated 
anywhere,  least  of  all  in  India.  Nor  can  the  miraculous  ex- 
tension of  Christianity  in  primitive  times  be  so  good  a  guide 
to  us  as  the  local  experience  of  our  own  propagandists. 
There  is,  we  fear,  almost  of  necessity,  a  sceptical  period 
that  supervenes  on  the  tearing  up  of  the  old  belief  which 
has  wound  its  roots  round  all  a  man's  thoughts  and  asso* 
ciations;  and  he  is  happy  in  whose  life  the  truth  can 
spring  from  the  soil  so  disturbed  by  the  eradication  of 
falsehood.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  our  efforts  to  edu- 
cate  the  Hindoos  may  not  do  more  than  destroy  idolatry 
in  one  generation ;  and  that  the  intolerable  want  of  mme^ 
iking  to  hold  by  will  not  necessitate  the  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  place  till  the  next." 

It  may  be  so :  and  though  it  is  a  saddening  thought 
that  a  generation  should  pass  away  and  make  no  sign,  we 
can  only  hope  that  those  who  have  striven  to  do  good  may 
be  found  amongst  the  many,  who  have  fed  and  clothed 
and  visited  the  Lord  unconsciously. 

But  whilst  we  would  advocate  the  adoption  of  every 
measure  which  should  tend  to  deaden  the  influence  of  his 
Father-land  over  the  Hindoo,^  we  naturally  wish  to  see 
no  sudden  and  sweeping  changes  introduced;  we  would 
merely  desire  that  that  should  be  the  fixed  direction  to- 
wards which  all  efforts  should  be  turned,  vis.,  not  the  graft- 
ing of  the  young  bough  on  the  old  stock,  but  the  digging 
up,  root  and  fibre,  of  the  dead  trunk,  and  planting  the 
fair  young  sapling  in  its  place.     For  ^e  whole  of  Indian 

*  ThU  loniidt  ratlMr  itruiffe,  b«t  the  MiMionviM  wlU*t  tny  rate  joia  Iwm 
with  m  bare  i  it  b  the  poliej  they  alweys  reeommeBd^entire  i^eratkm  sff  the 
sew  eoDfert  from  former  eaeoeiatioiit. 
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life^  as  the  system  is  now  constituted^  seems  to  us  to  be  one 
reiigioos  act:  firom  contemplating  the  Deity  in  austere  soli- 
tude and  silence^  to  exhibiting  a  puppet  show  in  the  ba- 
zar. Men  eat,  men  drink,  they  read,  they  pray,  they  sing, 
they  dance,  they  lie,  they  dieat,  they  toss  up  for  cowries 
or  murder  a  passenger,  on  strictly  religious  principles ; 
{vecede  the  act  by  prayer,  and  follow  it  up  with  thanksgiv- 
ing. If  such  is  the  case,  and  our  ultimate  object  is,  as 
we  hold  it  to  be  in  both  secular  or  religious  education,  to 
introduce  Christianity;  surely  little  will  be  done  till  the 
whole  fabrie  of  Indian  institutions  is  levelled  to  the 
earth.  Stnely  we  cannot  set  up  the  crucifix,  whilst  there 
is  a  very  stump  of  this  Dagon  left. 

We  trust  nothing  we  may  have  said  would  seem  at  all 
to  indicate  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  oriental  learu' 
ing.  For  Sanscrit,  as  for  all  highly  interesting  topics,  we 
would  desire  to  cherish  a  respect.  Be  it  cultivated  at 
Gottingen  and  forgotten  in  India.  Let  the  philological 
doctors  take  their  delight  therein,  but  hush  it  up  where  it 
may  serve  to  connect  the  present  with  antiquity,  and 
strengthen  the  wretched  old  cause:  here,  at  any  rate,  let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  Dr.  Ballantyne  every  success :  as 
long  as  he  is  Principal  of  the  Sanscrit  College,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  best  will  be  made  of  what  (we  think)  a  bad 
business. 


VvA^^^M/W^NA/SA'NA^V^ 
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MINIATURES. 

I. 
**  She  noted  nppn  this  earth  a  shajM  of  brightBSM."— «SA«tf«y* 

Could  I,  rapt,  gase  upon  thj  loveliness, 
As  e*en  I  might,  if  I  could  gaie  unken*d, 

This  world  to  me  would  grow  a  nothingness ; 
Heart'huried  muser  on  thy  channs  which  hlend. 
Expression's  holier  rmj  with  beauty's  beaming  li^it. 

Resigning  Heaven  (what  tine  the  sons  of  HeaTen^ 
In  earthly  love  would  gentle  pangs  assuage) 

No  seraph  for  thy  earthly  smiles  had  striven 
Enchantress !  had  been  thine  that  earliest  age« 

He  would  have  homq;e  paid,  deeming  thee  angel  bright* 

11. 

<i  What  aHeth  thee,  XarHli  ?''— .^rNniitil  S^iM. 

Conceal  the  care  that  feeds  on  thy  young  heart  I 

As  fain  thou  wouldest  with  that  calm  smile  which  playt 
Round  the  closed  lips  so  lately  wont  to  part, 

Only  in  bursts  of  joy.    That  smile  essays. 
Like  a  thin  veil  floating  o'er  a  brow  of  grief. 

In  vain  to  hide  the  true  expression  there. 
Now,  lo  I  a  glance  of  pleasure— brisk  as  brief  I 

E'en  as  the  lightning  flash  in  night's  black  air 
Recalls  one  moment  the  departed  light, 

That  glance  illumining  thy  spirit's  gloom, — 
Thy  dark  eyes  flashing  transiently  bright, — 

Brings  back  the  lustre  of  thy  wonted  bloom* 
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VROX   THB  OBRMAN   OF  PAOLI. 
(Trmtiatti  ftf  LtOWt  MiMeMmg), 

A  pleuing  strangeDeM,  imd  yet  a  deep  and  peculiar 
inienst,  hangs  oyer  the  tales  which  the  old  relate  to  us 
of  Aeir  own  youth  and  childhood.  To  the  listener  it  ap- 
pesrs  as  if  the  past  and  present  were  flowing  into  one.  The 
arbitrary  divisions  of  time  which  we  call  years  form,  so 
to  speak,  a  vast  and  mighty  ocean.  Yet  in  the  murmur  of 
iti  most  distant  billows,  the  skilful  ear  can  still  catch  the 
mchanging  music*— the  old  human  song — ^whose  burden  it 
joy  and  sorrow.*  Thick  mists  may  rest  over  this  sea,  but 
Lore's  eye  can  pierce  them,  andean  detect  in  the  Far  as  in 
the  Near  the  immutable  conditions  of  humanity.  If  by 
tiie  recital  of  his  own  experiences,  one  individtud  is  en- 
abled to  excite  within  us  the  feeling  of  universal  relation* 
ihip,  why  should  this  not  be  the  case  even  more  when 
Nations  recite  to  us  the  history  of  their  youth?  They  may 
mingle,  as  old  men  do  in  their  tales,  dreams  with  reality; 
still  the  delineations  of  fancy  are  in  character  with  the 
truth;  and  the  legends  of  a  people  the  embodiment  of 
their  national  peculiarities.  History  will  always  find  a 
supplement  in  tradition,  one  indeed  itself  actual  history, 
because  it  has  been  and  is  regarded  by  a  whole  nation  in 
that  light. 

I  am  going  to  tell  a  tale  now* 

Venice  was  not  as  yet  Empress  of  the  Sea.  No  kings  as 
yet  had  wooed  the  smile  of  the  Island  Queen.  Her  mighti- 
est palaces  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  Lagoon — those  pa* 
laoes,  the  reflection  of  whose  ruin  and  desolation  is  now 
pictured  on  the  blue  waters.  As  yet  the  Republic  was  only 
in  embryo.  The  Lion  of  St.  Mark  was  gaining  the  vigour 
of  his  youth ;  but  it  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  silence  and 
obscurity  of  a  cave.  But  thousands  of  hearts  were  already 
filled  with  the  presentiment  that  He  was  destined  to 
inight  and  splendor  and  future  greatness  lay  already  as  an 
mspired  belief  in  the  breasts  of  men. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  a  high  festival  called  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Venice  to  church;  many  also  from  the  neigh* 

*  Ac?  Si  ac  X^i^tv  xa\  ).vfrci<r5«t* 

4^.  <!•  Aui. 
D   2 
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bouring  islands^  (having  no  places  of  worship,)  had  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  day  in  a  consecrated  spot.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  fishermen,  and  could  be,  women 
as  well  as  men,  easily  distinguished  from  the  denisens  of 
the  city,  by  their  costume,  their  powerful  build,  and  brons- 
ed  faces.  In  the  ranks  of  the  pious  at  San  Marco 
knelt  a  girl,  whose  coarse  apparel  might  well  have  been 
taken  for  a  disguise,  so  slender  and  graceful  was  her  fono^ 
so  tender  and  sweetly  pensiye  her  countenance,  which  no 
passion  or  sorrow  had  as  yet  depriyed  of  the  enchant- 
ing enamel  of  innocent  youth.  She  knelt  and  prayed 
without  raising  her  eyes,  in  silent  devotion  which  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  fervor  of  an  oppressed  heart 
imploring  salvation,  or  a  sin-laden  one,  forgiveness.  Her 
devotion  was  as  pure  as  herself,  her  prayer  was  for  her 
deceased  parents,  her  departed  brother;  for  herself,  she 
only  offered  up  thanks  to  God  for  his  proteetion  of  the 
desolate  orphan,  and  for  the  means  of  sustaining  life  He 
had  given  her. 

Whilst  her  thoughts  were  thus  piously  occnpied,  a  long 
and  brilliant  train  entered  the  Church.  Gina  did  not 
remark  it,  for  her  mind  was  far  away,  abstracted  from  the 
things  of  this  world.  It  therefore  also  escaped  her  notice, 
that  those  kneeling  near  her  stood  hastily  np,  and  fell 
back,  and  it  was  only  when  a  rough  voice  whispered 
angrily  to  her,  '^  Gret  ont  of  the  way,«---don't  you  see  who 
is  coming?'  that  she  started  up  in  alarm.  Bnt  ere  she 
had  time  to  accomplish  this,  she  heard  another,  a  mild, 
earnest  voice,  say,  '' Let  the  child  pray!"  She  looked 
quickly  round,  and  it  was  as  if  she  had  caught  sight  of 
the  realms  of  bliss,  so  immoveable  did  her  glance  remain, — 
entranced  by  the  majesty  of  the  countenance  on  which  it 
rested.  Her  heart  stood  still :  she  breathed  not,  she  saw 
not  the  train  which  followed  the  Unknown,  only  him  alone. 
Their  glances  met  as  if  from  magnetic  influence,  and  in  the 
breasts  of  both,  an  nndefined  feeling  of  dread  trembled* 
There  are  moments  of  extasy,  from  which  the  soul  starts 
back  uneasily;  fearing  to  pensh  under  tiieir  overwhelming 
power,  as  Semele  peridied  in  the  too  splendid  Uiss  of  Jove. 

All  this  had  been  the  work  of  a  few  seoonds^  and  esoept- 
ing  the  two  beings,  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  whose 
hearts  a  spark  had  fallen,  no  one  observed,  uo  one  surmis- 
ed, that  Fate  had  here  issued  one  of  her  decrees.  A  shade 

suddenly  overcast  the  features  of  the  Unknown;  with  his 

t 
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bead  bowed  down^  he  strode  on  to  the  High  Altar.  The 
multitude  closing  in  behind,  withdrew  him  from  the  gase 
of  Gina.  It  appeared  to  her  as  if  darkness  had  suddienly 
set  in ;  she  fell  again  on  her  knees,  and  covered  her  face 
from  which  the  colour  had  flown.  But  she  could  not  pray 
now — she  could  not  think — ^not  eren  weep;  she  felt  an  un- 
known worid  unfolding  and  forming  itself  in  her  heart* 
Her  supplications  were  no  longer  addressed  to  Heaven 
above — Heaven  itself  seemed  to  have  descended  to  her. 

The  sacred  ceremony  was  over — the  crowd  rose  up-^-Gina 
alone  remained  immoveable.  The  train,  at  whose  head 
was  the  man  with  the  noble  and  pensive  countenance, 
moved  on.  Gina  dared  not  lift  her  eyes,  yet  she,  saw  him 
and  felt  the  ray  of  his  glance.  Kneeling  thus  with  folded 
hands  and  glorified  expression,  she  resembled  a  victim, 
offering  itself  up  a  witling  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Lovo« 
The  church  was  cleared :  she  still  lingered ;  for  she  dread- 
ed to  leave  the  spot,  and  return  to  her  usual  course  of  life, 
which  for  the  future  she  felt  would  no  more  content  her. 
But  at  length,  as  the  last  taper  on  the  altar  was  being 
extingtiished,  she  could  not  remain  any  longer :  so  fetch- 
ing a  long  breath,  she  tore  herself  away,  and  turned  towards 
the  entrance.  She  was  about  to  step  through  the  door 
when  she  started  back  with  a  half  stifled  scream:— th^ 
rnknown  stood  before  her. 

He  had  divested  himself  of  the  magnificent  robes  he 
had  previously  worn,  a  simple  garment  enveloped  his  form, 
a  single  black  feather  ornamented  his  sad  coloured  barett. 

A  casual  observer  might  not  have  recognised  him  ;GinaV 
heart  could  not  be  deceived.  The  sensation  of  happi- 
ne«  which  pervaded  her  bore  witness  tiiat  it  was  he^ 
himself. 

And  the  same  mild,  serious  voice,  which  she  had  heard 
before  saying  *'  Let  the  child  pray,''  again  penetrated 
her  ear,  low,  almost  inaudible,  and  yet  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  awaken   all  the  slumbering  energies  of  her  life. 

The  voice  whispered  to  her  '<Ere  I  thank  Heaven  that 
T  came  not  too  late  to  find  you  again,  tell  me,  had  it  not 
been  bettw,  I  had  never  found  you  at  all?" 

She  answered  not ;  but  he  understood  the  radiant  smile 
with  which  she  crossed  her  arms  humbly  on  her  breast. 

'*  Then  lead  on  !^'  said  the  stranger.  *'  I  will  follow 
thee — be  thou  my  guiding  star,  once  risen  never  to  go 
down!*' 
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'With  tlie  silent  obedience  of  love^  Gina  did  as  th6 
stranger  told  her.  They  were  soon  on  the  way^  where 
her  boat  was  fastened;  she  sprung  into  it^  h^  companion 
followed  her;  the  next  moment,  the  little  skiff  pushed  off 
from  the  shore,  and  floated  along  on  the  blue   expanse. 

As  she  was  thus  alone,  and  no  eye  from  the  shore 
could  any  longer  recognise  her,  the  stranger  with  a  rapid 
movement,  took  the  paddle  out  of  Gina's  hands.  ''Leave 
it!  leave  it,''  he  exclaimed;  ''Give  up  the  skiff  to  the  will 
of  the  waves.  That  power  alone  which  guides  our  lives, 
ahall  guide  it.'' 

Forgetting  all  fear  and  danger,  she  left  the  oar  un- 
touched; like  a  dark  swan,  the  boat  glided  over  the  deep. 
.  The  sea  carried  it  along  with  a  soft  beating  of  the 
waves,  and  rocked  the  pair  in  their  new  found  happi* 
ness. 

What  Giulio  said  to  the  maiden,  what  Gina  answered 
him,  who  would  undertake  to  relate?  Perfume  and  sound 
cannot  be  described,  still  less  what  exhales  or  vibrates 
from  two  blooming  and  glowing  souls.  Sorrow  has  a 
terrestrial  origin,  it  can  therefore  be  grasped  and  analya* 
ed;  but  happiness,  tiie  daughter  of  Heaven,  floats  along 
free,  and  what  she  whispers  in  the  most  sacred  hours  to 
her  chosen  ones^  that  they  themselves  even  cannot 
again  betray.  *  *  * 

Close  to  the  sea-shore  at  San  Giorgio  stood  a  lonely 
cottage,  far  apart  from  the  dwellings  of  others.  There 
Gina's  parents  had  lived  and  died,  there  she  had  remain- 
ed afterwards  Mth  her  brother,  until  the  Shadow-Boatman 
came  to  ferry  him  also  across  the  unknovm  sea.  After 
that,  she  continued  to  dwell  there  all  alone,  not  merely 
because  she  had  no  other  relations  with  whom  to  live,  but 
because  her  spirit  was  a  lone  one,  not  understanding  the 
actions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  around  her,  and  as  little 
understood  by  them.  The  people  in  the  island  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  her,  when,  instead  of  joining  with 
them  in  their  work  and  their  amusements,  she  rowed  out 
alone  to  cast  the  nets  which  furnished  her  with  her 
livelihood,  and  then  on  her  return  sat  either  alone  in  her 
cottage,  or  on  the  shore,  contemplating  the  stars,  or 
listening  to  the  mxurmuring  voice  of  the  ocean. 

For  some  time  she  was  assailed  with  questions,  as  to 
what  it  all  meant:  she  herself  knew  not,  and  wondered 
at  being  blamed  for  her  strangeness^   at  the  same  time 
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BOt  oompxebending  how  she  could  be  otherwise.  When 
ike  others  at  length  perceived  that  ^e  was  not  in  fact 
one  of  them»  they  pressed  her  no  further^  but  left  her 
to  her  own  devices :  Gina  then  lived  there  like  a  stran- 
ger. But  as  she  was  so  good^  so  mild  and  friendly 
towards  all  iho8e>  with  whom  aecident  brought  her  in 
contaet,  and  rendered  assistance  whenever  she  could 
do  so  willingly^  no  one  bore  malice  against  her.  They 
allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  pitying  her.  These  poor  people  had  no  concep- 
tioB  of  Gina's  happiness,  who  was  only  excluded  from  their 
community,  because  she  belonged  to  a  higher  one.  Her 
frienda  were  the  stars,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  roseate  sky 
at  eve,  the  soft  breezes.  When  picking  up  the  beautiful 
shdls  and  tinted  pebblesof  thesea  beach,  or  when  she  had 
caught  a  painted  butterfly,  who,  exhausted  with  his  flight, 
had  dropped  upon  some  wild  flower  of  the  sea  rock,  or  wiien 
rowing  home  in  the  evening,  she  saw  the-  thousand  phoa- 
phorie  sparks,  scintiUatii^  with  each  stroke  of  her  oar^ 
then  had  she  companions  and  playfellows  in  abundance^ 
and  never  felt  londy,  but  rather  amidst  a  crowd,  in  a  va- 
rious and  wondrous  world.  That  she  herself  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  attractive  of  all  its  wonders,  waa  far 
firom  her  thoughts. 

So  it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  to  be  so  no 
more;  for  though  not  unmindful  of  her  old  friends  and 
playfdlows,  yet  tiiey  were  thrown  into  the  back-ground 
by  the  new  feeling  which  had  gained  possession  of  her; 
that,  indeed,  of  all-powerful  love.  The  invisible  spirits,  with 
whom  she  formerly  communed,  had  assumed  a  shape-*-* 
it  was  that  of  '<  Giulio.''  It  was  not  necessary  for  her 
to  become  gradually  acquainted  with  him,  she  had 
already  long  known  him ;  for  his  eyes,  his  features  gave 
bodiment  to  what  her  dreams  had  pictured  to  her.  There- 
fore, no  doubt,  no  question  arose  in  her  mind ;  to  doubt 
him,  would  have  been  to  mistrust  herself,  she  loved  him 
with  the  innocence  of  a  childish,  with  the  force  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  felt  that  all  else  in  the  world  was  false,  com- 
pared with  the  holy  truth  of  her  love. 

When  twilight  set  in,  a  gondola  was  now  frequently  seen 
pushing  off  from  thcBdva,  and  hurrying  over  in  the  direct 
tion  of  San  Giorgio.  A  single  rower  sat  in  the  prow;  whom 
be  jrowed,  it  could  not  be  seen.  The  gondola  rushed  along 
as  if  impelled  by  the  storm's  fury,  or  flying  from  before  the 
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led  flag  of  the  pirate.  The  man  himself  whom  it  bore, 
felt  also  as  if  he  were  hurrying  towards  a  haven  of  secu- 
rity, after  having  braved  a  thousand  fights  and  storms, 
and  therein  lay  the  difference  in  GiuUo's  feelings  and 
those  which  animated  the  maiden.  To  Gina  her  love  was 
no  harbour,  but  the  high  sea  itself,  with  all  its  delights 
and  perils.  A  thin  planJc  bore  her  life,  the  shore  had 
disi^peared  from  her  view,  she  only  beheld  the  glittering 
sky  over  head,  and  the  unfathomable  deep  at  her  feet. 
Giulio  loved  her  deeply  and  truly,  and  more  than  every- 
thing else  on  earth;  but  she  loved  nothing  else  on  earth, 
but  him  fklone. 

One  evening,  the  gondola  had  again  arrived  at  San 
Giorgio.  Giulio  sprung  on  shore,  and  knocked  at  the 
low  door  of  the  cottage.  A  cry  of  pleasure  answered  him^ 
the  door  opened — and  Gina  lay  in  his  arms.  A  lamp  cast 
its  rays  around  the  confined  space,  and  rendered  the  two 
beauteous  forms  locked  in  one  embrace  visible.  ''  My 
Giulio  I  my  life,'^  whispOTed  the  maiden  resting  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  which  seemed  too  weak  to  bear  this 
weight  of  happin^s.  ''  Am  I  really  thy  life  V^  asked  he, 
and  a  smile,  like  a  sunbeam  over  dark  forest  heights,  ex- 
panded  itself  over  his  grave  features. 
"You  know  it  well  P' 

**  Well  do  I  know  it,  but  yet  cannot  bring  myself  to 
beUeveiti'' 

"  I  myself  comprehend  it  not,  and  that  makes  my  love 
more  precious  to  me,  that  it  should  be  thus  before  me 
like  an  everlasting  wonder.  As  a  child  I  often  thought 
•ad  wished  to  know  why  the  sea  at  certain  times  rushes 
up  against  its  shores?  Why,  on  a  fine  day,  the  chrysa- 
lis became  a  butterfly?  Now,  I  smile  at  those  wishes; 
now,  I  know  it :  wonders  can  be  only  understood  when 
they  are  looked  upon  as  such.  See,  my  love  it  is  which 
teaches  me  this ;  its  mystery  is  so  deep,  so  great,  that 
it  comprises  all  others  in  it.  But  you  are  more  serious 
than  usual  to  day.     What  ails  you?*^ 

"  More  happy  am  I  than  usual,  and  therefore  more 
silent.  My  mind  has  had  many  an  inwurd  strife,  of 
which  thy  gentler  soul  has  had  no  suspicion.  But  now, 
I  have  cdme  to  a  determination  within  myself,  and  the 
thousand  will-o-the-wisps  of  the  world  shall  not  hinder 
me  from  following  my  star  !  I  have  something  impor- 
tant to  tell  thee.'' 
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"  Oh!  i^eak  not  of  it/'  «he cried  with  earnestness.  "  I 
am  so  completely  happy  that  I  dread  to  hear  what  you  may 
wiah  to  tell  of  new/' 

^'  Andj  if  it  be  a  greater,  higher  happiness  ?^ 

''  There  can  be  none/'  said  she  with  fervent  sincerity. 

^*  It  may  be  though!  Have  you  not  often  complained 
of  the  days  which  I  must  spend  far  away  from  thee?" 

"  That  have  I,  and  I  acknowledge  my  error.  There  is 
mudi,  doubtless,  which  with  a  strcmger  claim  keeps  you 
away  from  me.  I  will  complain  no  more  in  future,  forgive 
me,  and  do  not  repeat  your  reproach.'' 

''  i  mean  it  as  a  reproach  to  thee?  that  thy  innocent 
lips  give  utterance  to  what  mine  with  difficulty  repressed, 
the  wish  never  to  separate  from  the  being  in  whom  my 
whole  soul  is  bound  up.  If  thou  didst  but  know,  my  child, 
what  the  world  and  men  are,  then  only  could  you  estimate 
the  ardent  desire  which  draws  me  to  your  heart,  as  the  one 
spot  where  hatred,  treachery  and  hjrpocrisy  are  unknown." 

''Is  it  possible  that  there  are  men  who  hate  you?"  asked 
she,  her  expressive  dark  eyes  fixed  in  astonishment  on 
him.    "  What  harm  can  you  have  ever  done  them  ?" 

"  Because  I  will  not  the  evil  they  will,  it  is  therefore 
they  hate  me;  because  I  will  not  bow  down  to  their  idols, 
they  call  me  godless;  because  I  endeavour  to  execute  justice, 
th^  complain  that  I  injure  their  rights.  My  life  has 
never  known  peace*  In  battles  has  my  youth  been  spent ; 
and  now,  when  arms  are  laid  by,  now  it  has  become 
necessary  to  war  with  other  foes,  foes  in  the  State 
itself,  who  urged  on  by  wicked  desires  endeavor  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  those  victories  themselves  alone,  and  in 
despicable  selfishness  require  that  the  blood  of  so  many 
heroes  be  only  shed  to  further  their  own  base  views. 
That  I  will  not  allow ;  and  the  end  and  aim  of  my  life 
shall  be  to  counteract  their  efforts.  I  look  into  the 
future,  it  presents  a  preapect  of  sleepless  nights,  restless 
days,  innumerable  anxieties.  But  thou  shalt  be  my  re- 
ward, the  only  one  who  still  will  let  me  cling  to  a  belief 
in  happiness,  in  days  so  full  of  trouble  and  annoy.- 
Be  thou  my  reward,  and  be  it  for  ever !" 

She  regiurded  him  with  a  smile  full  of  humility  and 
devotion,  and  the  childish  lips  gathered  not  the  weighty 
impwt  of  the  words  he  had  spoken. 

"  Our  love  cluinot  die,  for  it  is  true,  and  death  is  only 
for  falsehood.     You  require  that  I  shall  be  your  reward  J 
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How  can  I?  Your's  I  anij  eren  as  the  blood  which  flows 
in  your  veins^  as  the  hand  which  must  obey  your  will: 
your's^  not  as  reward  and  prize  but  as  a  drop  belongs  te 
the  ocean^  sunk  in  its  flood  and  lost  in  its  depths;  neither 
of  us  can  alter  this/' 

''  And  that  we  do  not  wish  to  do.  On  the  contrary^  we 
will  so  shape  our  outward  life^  that  it  shall  conespond 
with  the  inner/' 

''  Yon  alarm  me^  Ginlio,  for  your  words  convey  to  me, 
that  the  bliss  which  so  fills  my  heart,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  any  other  wish,  does  not  content  your's/' 

''It  may  content  thee,  my  Grina,  because  thou  art  an  angel. 
I  often  think  thou  wilt  unfold  thy  wings  some  day  and  soar 
aloft.  It  suffices  thee  to  love,  and  whatever  else  there  is 
of  happiness,  is  to  thee  like  the  dust  under  thy  feet.  But  I 
belong  to  the  earth,  and  long  for  human  happiness.  No 
longer  will  I  sip  from  the  cup  in  secret,  by  stealth,  but 
diink  its  inspiriting  contents  in  long  draughts,  to  strength- 
en me  for  each  strife,  and  guard  me  against  every  power 
on  earth.  Thou  canst  not  know  hownecessary  thou  art  to 
me,  how  dark  and  dreary  all  often  is  within  1" 

"  I  never  saw  you  so  P' 

''  Because  I  am  not  so  whea  thou  art  by,  for  thy  presence 
chases  away  the  evil  spirit,  then  bless  me  ever  with  thy 

E»ence,  before  which  my  darker  genius  must  give  way. 
mine  not  for  a  few  fleeting  hours,  after  which  the  soul 
awakes  as  if  from  a  sweet  dream  to  bitter  reality,  but 
mine  like  the  air  I  constantly  Inreathe,  like  the  light  which 
is  ever  present  to  mine  eye.  Be  mine  as  the  companion 
of  my  life.  In  the  pride  of  thy  love,  thou  hast  disdained 
to  ask  who  I  am,  though J^ 

^*  You  are  my  Giulio !  what  care  I  by  what  name  others 
may  call  you.  I  should  not  understand  it,  and  do  not  wish 
to  know." 

**  Thou  shalt  become  acquainted  with  it  in  the  moment 
that  it  becomes  thine  own/' 

''  No!  oh  no!  that  were  not  possible !''  exclaimed  Gina, 
modestly  nestling  against  her  beloved. 

''  Dost  thou  reject  me !" 

''  I  only  reject  that,  which  is  not  you,  yourself.  The 
strange  splendour  alarms  me,  I  will  confess  to  you:  if  it 
were  possible,  I  would  gladly  forget  how  I  first  met  you 
in  the  church,  earnestness  and  majesty  in  your  looks,  your 
Ibrm  arrayed  in  gold-embroidered  robes,  fpUowed  by  a 
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train  of  proud  and  frowning  men^  above  all  of  whom  yoa 
towered  commanding  and  majestic.  That  was  a  heavy 
moment!'' 

"  fint  it  was  the  one^  though^  of  onr  first  meeting  V 
"  Tes!  be  it  ever  bleraed  for  that^  but  heavy  it  was  never* 
theleas,  ibr  when  I  saw  you  thus  before  me  you  seemed  to 
be  80  far  from  me^  that  Ifelt  as  if  I  could  never  reach  you; 
mnd  lalmost  now  believe  I  could  not  repress  a  secret  feeling 
of  awe^  were  I  again  to  behold  you  surrounded  by  such 
«tnnge  and  dassling  magnificence.'' 

"  Thou  art  a  child,  a  sweet  lovely  child,  my  Grina,  why 
ynLt  thou  allow  the  toys  of  the  world  to  have  power  over 
thy  feelings,  and  doubt  my  heart,  when  it  happens  to 
beat  under  gold  brocade!" 

"  Oh  I  ra^er  let  it  beat  on  mine,  as  in  this  hour.  Here  I 
understand,  here  I  know  you.  Here  you  do  not  require  to 
descend  from  your  height  and  raise  me  up  from  my  lowli- 
ness :  in  the  huid  of  love  we  are  of  one  descent,  of  one  rank! 
but  out  there  in  the  world,  the  diasm  can  never  be  filled 
up,  which  divides  the  mighty  patrician — ^for  that  you 
doubtless  are — ^from  the  poor  fishermaiden." 

"  My  will  is  all  that  is  required  to  fill  up  this  chasm. 
Tell  me,   Gina,  were  I  poor  and  despised,  wouldst  thou 
hesitate  to  give  thyself  to  me?" 
"  Can  you  ask  meP 

'^  Then  speak!  why  dost  thou  let  the  accident  of  my  birth 
have  more  weight,  because  it  happened  to  favor  me!  If  you 
love  me,  me — ^art  thou  not  then  indifferent  whether  I  wear  the 
mantle  of  a  prince  or  the  rags  of  a  beggar  ?  Go  to  then  with 

this  proud    humility.    Not  exalt    thee  !  shall  I how 

could  I   do  this  ?  A  more   brilliant  halo  surrounds  thee 

than  it  is  in  the  power  of  earthly  splendor  to  bestow 

and  dost  thou  shake  thy  head,  Gina?  Yes,  truly,  guileless 
angel  that  thou  art,  thou  knowest  not  of  thy  own  peer- 
less beauty  and  purity*  What  does  the  flower  know 
of  its  perfume  and  its  gift  of  colors  ?  Its  being  is  just 
the  same  and  cannot  be  changed !  but  he  who  cherishes 
and  refreshes  it  knows  its  worth.  He  plucks  it  not,  for 
that  would  destroy  it;  but  part  from  it  he  cannot,  he  digs 
it  with  careful  hand  from  the  soil  where  it  sprang  up 
and  transplants  it  into  his  garden;  there  it  soon  takes 
root  and  blossoms,  perfumes  the  air  to  his  delight  and 
the  delight  of  all  who  come  near  it.  See !  my  Gina,  so  will 
I  deal  with  thee,  tenderly  loosen   thee  from  thy  homely 
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soil^  and  adorn  the  garden  of  my  life  with  thee  through 
all  time  for  evermore.  Wilt  thon  not  have  it  so  ?' 

*^  You  will  it — how  could  I  wish  otherwise  ?  Are 
you  not  my  all,  does  not  Grod  himself  speak  to  me 
through  you  ?" 

Her  words  died  away  in  a  long  emhrace — inarticulate 
tones,  only  to  be  caught  and  understood  by  the  ear  of  love, 
supplied  their  place. — ^The  greatest  joy  homws  the  outward 
sign  of  sorrow :  tears  trickled  down  GinaVcheeks.  Giulio's 
eye  also  glistened  as,  raising  himself  up,  he  said,  ''  We 
must  now  part!  I  shall  soon  return  to  fetch  my  bcide !'' 

A  lovely  blush  brightened  her  beauty,  as  she,  letting 
her  arms  fall  by  her  side,  whispered^'  Your  bride?" 

'^  So  it  shall  be.  For  the  last  time  I  part  from  thee  to-day. 
When  we  see  each  other  again,  eternity  will  commence 
for  us." 

^*  And  when  shall  we  see  each  other  again  ?"  asked  she 
in  a  tone  of  childish  entreaty. 

**  Soon  !  soon  !  But  not  as  heretofore,  shall  I  come, 
when  night  is  closing  in,  under  cover  of  a  gondola,  like 
a  criminal  going  forth  to  rob.  No !  when  the  sun  mirrors 
itself  in  the  blue  flood,  and  its  rays  tremble  danciugly 
over  each  wave,  then  look  out  for  the  ship  which  shall 
bear  you  to  your  new  land.  One  last  kiss  !  Ginal  My 
bride,  think  of  me  and  be  ready." 

She  went  out  with  him — the  gondola  received  him,  and 
he  soon  vanished  from  her  sight  in  the  darkness ;  but 
Gina  remained  standing  a  long  time  on  tlie  shore,  and  lis«- 
tened  to  the  plash  of  the  oars,  which  became  fainter 
and  fainter  tiU  at  length  the  sound  died  away  in  the 
distance.  Then  she  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  sinking 
on  her  knees,  cried  with  outstretched  arms,  *'  God  I  my 
God!  how  have  I  deserved  it  that  thou  shouldst  render 
me  so  happy  j"  *  »  * 

It  was  day — a  bright  cheerful  morning ;  the  waves  glit- 
tered like  diamonds,  the  air  was  so  clear  that  the  sound 
of  bells  in  Venicereachedover  to  San  Giorgio;  Gina  heard 
it  in  her  cottage,  and  her  mind  was  so  happily  and  fes- 
tively disposed,  that  she  doubted  not  in  the  least,  that 
to-day  the  beloved  one  would  come  to  fetch  her.  She  had 
adorned  herself  gracefully  but  fantastically;  crowned  she 
was  with  wreaths  of  strange  flowers  like  the  beautiful 
mermaids  of  the  deep,  with  one  of  whom  in  her  dreamy 
and  fabulous  loveliness^  she  might  almost  have  been  com- 
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{Mfed.  Standing  at  the  open  casement^  she  saw  one  fish- 
ing boat  after  the  other  leave  the  island,  and  sail  out  to 
secare  good  ground.  The  commencement  of  their  daily 
laboiir  afforded  a  liyely  shifting  prospect  for  half  an  hour ; 
sfter  this  little  interruption,  the  sacred  stillness  of  nature 
again  resumed  its  course  unbroken,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  heavens  and  the  sea  became  blended  in  one  another 
like  the  glances  of  two  loyers. 

A  sound,  as  of  approaching  oars,  disturbed  this  holy  si- 
lence; a  gondola  became  visible,  coming  rapidly  along,  and 
malungfor  the  island.  Gina'sheart  thrilled  with  delight,— 
who  else  could  it  be  but  Griulio?  Loud  knocks  resounded 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Grina  opened  quickly,  but  the 
joyful  greeting  died  away  on  her  lips,  when  she  beheld 
a  stranger;  a  stranger  with  pale,  disturbed  countenance, 
and  eyes  which  pierced  her  like  a  dagger.  She  was  retreat- 
ing, but  the  stranger  called  out  to  her;  '^  Your  terror 
appriies  me,  that  you  are  her  whom  I  seek — ^the  unhappy 
one,  who  with  her  arts  has  so  entrapped  a  noble  heart,  as 
U>  render  it  deaf  io  the  precepts  of  duty,  and  the  voice 
of  honor  P' 

"  Ton  know  me  as  little  as  I  know  yon/'  answered 
Gina,  snatching  her  hand  from  his  grasp.  ''  What  want 
you  with  me?  and  of  what  crime  do  you  accuse  me?'' 

"  Let  me  ask  in  return,  whom  were  you  expecting,  to 
whom  did  you  think  to  open  the  door?" 

*'  I  am  expecting  ray  Giulio  i"  answered  Gina,  and  as 
she  pronounced  the  beloved  name,  a  feeling  of  heavenly 
security  came  over  her. 

"  Do  you  not  know  any  other  name  for  your  Giulio?* 
sneered  the  stranger. 

''  As  truly  as  that  Qod  may  help  me,  and  save  me  out 
of  your  hand,  No  P' 

The  stranger  stared  quite  perplexed  at  the  maiden,  he 
read  angelic  innocence  in  her  countenance,  her  mild  eye 
was  enquiringly  and  beseechingly  fixed  on  him,  like  that 
of  a  wounded  deer. 

"  Should  I  have  condemned  her  unjustly,  and  she  her- 
self be  the  one  deceived  ?"  murmured  l&e  to  himself.  Then 
tnming  to  Gina,  he  continued,  *'  Can  you  swear  that 
you  do  not  know,  who,  or  what  Giulio  is  ?" 

'*  I  swore  to  it,  when  I  called  God  to  witness  my  words! 
But  what  I  know  not  yet,  I  shall  soon  learn;  for  Giulio 
is  coming  to  carry  me  home  as  his  bride." 
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*  '^  He  will  come,  bat.sliall  no  longer  find  you  here* ''You 
mnst  come  away  with  me." 

''  That  I  will  not r  cried  the  maiden  in  terror,  ''that  I 
will  never  do,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  foroe  me  \" 

"  Then  die !"  thundered  the  stranger,  and  tore  a  dagger 
from  his  vest.  Gina  had  sunk  on  her  knees,  her  eyea 
dosed  at  the  sight  of  the  glittering  steel  hovering  over 
her  head.  She  let  her  arms  fall,  and  awaited  the  death- 
blow in  silence.  Her  countenance  bore  the  expression  of 
a  virgin  martyr.  He  who  could  have  slain  her  at  that  mo- 
ment would  not  have  been  merely  a  murderer,  but  a  cowardly 
executioner.  The  stranger  felt  this,  and  could  not  strike  the 
intended  blow ;  the  dagger  glided  from  his  hand,  a  ray  of 
pity  illumined  his  dark  countenance,  and  he  said, ''  Stand 
up!  as  you  tremble  not  at  threatened  death,  you  will  also 
be  strong  enough  to  offer  up  a  greater  sacrifice  than  that 
of  your  life,  when  Giulio's  safety  depends  upon  it.'' 

''  What  danger  threatens  him?  Speak  I  oh  speak!'' 
exclaimed  the  tortured  maiden. 

''  You  yourself  are  this  danger ;  you  are  the  rook  on 
which  the  vessel  is  about  to  be  wrecked!'' 

"  That  I  cannot  be.  I  have  only  loved  him  unbounded- 
ly, immeasureably  loved  him." 

"  And  this  love  will  be  his  ruin;  for  it  haa  caused  the 
•conflagration  in  his  breast,  in  which  his  future  and  nufre 
than  ku  future  will  be  consumed  to  utter  destruction* 
He  wishes  to  possess  you,  to  call  you  his  own,  and  forgets 
that  he  may  not,  that  an  insurmountable  barrier  sepa- 
rates you,  that  he  belongs  not  to  himself." 

"  God  of  heaven!"  said  Gina  in  despair.  "  Is  he  mar- 
ried?" 

''  He  is  married  to  Venice,  the  republic  is  his  spouse ! 
Learn  then  what  he  concealed  from  you;  the  head  which 
bent  itself  before  you,  bears  a  prince's  diadem,  the  lips 
which  whispered  burning  vows  to  you,  give  out  laws  to  a 
people.  He  whom  you  loved,  whom  you  imagined  your 
own,  is  Giuuo  Malipixbi,  thi  Dooi  of  Yinici  1" 

With  a  low  but  heart-rending  sigh,  Gina  sank  down, 
Manfrin's  dagger  would  not  have  inflicted  a  more  delkdly 
wound  than  his  words  did.  She  bowed  her  head,  and 
folded  her  hands  like  one  dying.  The  breast  of  the  stem 
man  was  touched  at  the  sight  of  her  misery.  He  remain- 
ed silent  till  Gina  herself  said  in  a  feeble  voice :  ^'  Speak 
on,  I  hear  all !" 
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He  continued;  "  Ycm  are  right  to  remind  me^  that  on 
each  passing  minute  depends  the  fate  of  a  State^  the  self- 
same State  to  which  Malipieri  and  I  TOwed  onnelves.  He 
has  not  kept  his  word.  He  has  forgotten  Venice  in  you, 
but  I  will  remain  true  to  my  oath,  and  also  lead  my  friend 
hack  to  his  most  sacred  duty!  Ginal  you  must  resign 
him." 

**  Only  one  thing,  tell  me:  did  he  send  you?" 
**  I  will  not  de^re  you!  No!  it  is  not  he  who  sends 
me,  and  if  he  knew  of  my  being  here,  he  would  perhaps 
curse  me,  for  attempting  to  snatch  the  cup  of  poison  from 
his  lips.  We  are  friendB,  united  since  childhood's  days, 
matured  in  the  same  storms  of  life;  once,  I  was  Mali- 
pieri's  companion  in  arms ;  since  Venice  raised  him  to  the 
ducal  throne,  I  am  the  most  faithful  of  his  servants." 

*^  And  this  fidelity  you  preserve  now?"  asked  Gina, 
bitterly. 

'*  That  do  I :  not  to  you  is  it  given,  you  poor,  unhappy, 
deluded  child,  to  judge  of  my  actions,  that  may  only  He, 
who  looks  into- my  soul  and  sees  what  motives  impel  me* 
Even  from  me  the  friend  of  his  youth,  did  Malipieri  keep 
his  secret,  till  to-day;  he  might  have  felt  that  it  was  not 
praiseworthy;  might  have  guessed  that  I  would  leave 
nothing  untried  to  overcome  this  baneful  passion.  There* 
fore  was  he  silent;  only  to-day,  when  he  seemed  so  near  the 
goal  of  his  wishes  that  he  thought  already  to  have  attain- 
ed it,  did  he  forget  his  prudence,  and  fell  on  my  breast 
as  in  former  days,  and  confided  in  me  what  was  to  hap- 
pen to-day.  Greatly  shocked,  I  represented  to  him  the 
madness  of  his  undertaking,  yes,  my  proud  knee  bent 
before  him,  to  conjure  him  not  to  take  the  rash  step,  which 
would  ineritably  hurl  him  from  the  throne,  and  thereby 
expose  the  Bepublic  to  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  My 
words,  my  prayers,  moved  him  not;  in  the  pride  of  hia 
self-reliance,  accustomed  to  victory,  he  thinks  to  struggle 
taccessfully  with  a  world.  He  motioned  me  away,  and 
remained  fixed  in  his  purpose.  I  had  nothing  more  to 
hope  from  him,  and  was  obliged  to  look  to  myself  for  aid. 
Tliere  still  remained  time  to  hasten  here :  I  came  with 
the  determination  to  kill  you,  if  you  hesitated  to  follow 
me;  now,  you  know  what  has  happened;  kill  you,  I  can- 
not, for  you  look  as  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  your  afflic- 
tion grieves  my  inmost  soul.  But,  if  you  believe  in  God, 
if  Giulio  is  dear  to  you,  follow  me  and  prove,  whilst  sacri* 
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ficing  yourself  for  him,  that  you  are  worthy  of  his 
loTer 

She  raised  herself  np  with  difficulty.  ''  Neyer  haye  I 
aspired  to  greatness  and  magnificence/'  said  she  feebly ; 
"  they  would  ever  haye  remained  strange  to  me.  Giulio 
himself  I  loTcd^  him  alone;  all  that  was  not  Giulio  inspir- 
ed me  with  a  secret  dread.  Oh  my  prophetic  soul!  Thou 
didst  not  cheat  me  I  But  before  you  quite  destroy  me,  tell 
me  why  mu8t  you  do  it?  What  danger  has  Giulio  to  fear, 
if  he  be  ruler  of  Venice?* 

"  He  is,  but  still  under  the  condition  of  obedience  to 
those  laws  which  the  Tery  height  of  his  rank  prescribe: 
You,  poor  child,  who  have  grown  up  here  in  soBtude  and 
poverty,  far  away  from  the  bustle  of  the  woiid,  without  a 
conception  of  the  motives  which  guide  the  destiny  of  men 
imd  nations,  how  am  I  to  make  you  understand  that 
which  you  are  totally  ignorant  of?  Will  it  not  suffice 
you,  if  I  assure  you  by  the  living  God  and  the  salvation 
of  my  soul,  that  from  the  moment  that  Giulio  should 
dare  to  unite  his  fate  with  your's,  the  same  arms  which 
now  support  and  defend  him,  idll  be  stretched  out  in 
enmity  against  him,  his  friends  forsake  him,  those  that 
are  envious  of  him  will  rise  np  .with  victorious  force 
against  him,  and  he  will  be  precipitated  from  the  sum- 
mit of  his  power  ?^ 

^'  But  why?  gracious  Heaven!  why?" 

"  Why?  I  will  tell  you:  wonderfully  as  the  houses  of 
Venice  rest  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  so  even  does  the  exist- 
ence of  the  republic  secretly  depend  upon  the  diatinction 
between  noble  and  base  blood.  Never  may  these  be 
mixed.  On  the  day  that  it  happens,  a  new  devastating 
element  will  break  out  to  destroy  what  has  been  long  found- 
ed with  toil,  war  and  bloodshed.  One  ruling  power  there 
must  be — were  a  second  to  rise,  coutention  would  ensue,- 
and  disunite  all  those  who  ought  to  be  working  together 
for  the  welfare  and  greatness  of  Venice.  A  nobility  must 
exist  to  order,  and  a  people  to  obey  silently.  But  if  the 
people  saw  their  children  dwelling  in  the  palaces  of  the 
patricians,  and  offiihoots  of  their  families  bearing  the 
names  they  were  wont  only  to  utter  with  bowed  heads, 
think  you,  they  would  much  longer  content  themselves 
with  the  part  of  dumb  obedience?  Exalt  themselves  they 
would,  consider  ftemselves  our  equals,  wish  to  share 
power  and  influence  with  us,  and  later,  drive  us  outaltoge« 
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ther^  tbat  they  might  take  our  places.  Who  can  stay  the 
connect  the  furioas  rushing  stream^  when  it  has  once  burst 
ks  dam?  Therefore  must  the  barrier  remain  intact^  there- 
fore must  each  and  all  arise  to  defend  it;  and  he  who  dares 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  protecting  bulwark,  must  fall^ 
howerer  noble  and  illustrious  his  head  may  be!'' 
*  ^' That  is  your  opinion  r  exclaimed  Gina  in  anger.  ''You, 
who  also  call  yourselves  nobles !  Your  hate  will  f aU  upon  Giu- 
Ho  because  he  is  more  just  and  humane  than  you  all?" 

"  This  is  no  matter  of  virtue  or  of  vice.  With  us  a 
erime  becomes  a  virtuous  act,  when  it  is  committed  for 
the  good  of  Venice,  and  a  just  act,  a  crime,  when  in  its 
accomplishment  it  undermines  the  foundations  of  the 
State.  Giulio  is  dearer  to  me  than  a  brother,  but  if  he 
dares  to  mingle  the  red  blood  of  patrician  lineage  with 
the  black  blood  of  the  people,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
renouBoe  him,  and  war  against  the  apostate  with  all  my 
might.  Will  you  let  this  happen  ?  Shall  your  love  bring 
•hame  and  ruin  to  Giulio?  Then  remain!  await  him!  let 
him  bear  you  home  as  his  bride,  and  purchase  a  few 
days  of  criminal  happiness  with  his  downfal,  perhaps 
with  his  curse  on  you  f* 

"  Stop!  stop!"  shrieked  iGrina  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
desperation. 

"WiUyonfoUowme?" 

"IwiU!^' 

'*  You  renounce  the  beloved  one?" 

''  I  resign  him  to  save  his  life,  honour,  and  position* 
But why  did  you  not  kill  me?  It  had  been  better." 

"  No,  Gina !  you  shall  live,  and  some  day  be  revered 
by  Venice  as  a  holy  guardian  angel.  For  its  good  have 
yon  offered  up  your  happiness.  Oh !  why  were  you  not 
bom  the  daughter  of  some  illustrious  house?  With  what 
pride  and  pleasure  would  I  lead  you  to  Giulio,  from 
whom  I  must  now  tear  you  away. — I  have  your  promise 
to  accompany  me,  so  let  us  not  lose  a  moment.  The  hour 
ia  at  hand  in  which  the  nobles  of  Venice  are  to  assemble 
i^t  the  Doge's  palace  for  an  object  with  which  they  are 
iKit  acquainted.  Surrounded  by  his  brilliant  escort  will 
the  deluded  one  come  to  fetch  you.  He  must  not  find 
you!  If  you  intend  the  sacrifice,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
the  cause  of  Giulio's  fall,  delay  no  longer.  Gomel  Come IV 

^le  tried  to  start  up,  but  her  knees  would  not  support  her ; 
Maafrin  raised  her  and  led  her  out.    As  they  were  crossing 
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the  threshold,  she  turned  round  once  mote,  to  take  a  lin- 
gering look  at  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  her  happiness. 

"  Kill  me!"  she  gasped  out.  ''I  cannot  go  from  hence 
with  life.'* 

She  sank  down.  He  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  car- 
ried her  fainting  to  the  gondola. 

''  To  Chioggia  and  with  all  spe^!**  he  cried  to  the  "gon- 
doliers  in  waiting,  without  perceiving  a  fisher  lad  sitting 
in  the  shade  of  a  cypress  tree,  and  sportively  engaged 
in  casting  his  net  into  the  sea. 

The  gondola  took  the  course  pointed  out.  Manfrin 
had  laid  the  insensible  girl  in  the  covered  hold;  he  made 
no  attempt  to  recall  her  to  life,  for  he  knew  what  a  sorrow- 
ful gift  it  would  be  to  her  in  future.  Wrapt  in  gloomy 
thought,  he  sat  near  her.  When  at  length  she  opened  her 
eyes,  he  bent  over  her,  and  said  as  softly  as  he  could  ^ 
^'  You  have  now  gone  through  the  worst,  what  remains  to 
be  done  is  easy.*' 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  turned  her  face  away  from  him. 
Like  a  fallen  statue  she  lay  there,  no  sound  escaped  her. 
She  heeded  not  when  Manfrin  told  her  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  fear  for  the  future,  that  he  would  bring  her  to 
Chioggia  to  a  convent  where  his  sister  presided  as  abbess, 
that  she  would  there  find  rest  and  peace  again.  What 
could  she  have  answered  him?  Does  a  dead  body  care 
whither  it  is  being  borne? 

But  whilst  the  gondola  speeded  towards  Chioggia, 
another  splendid  and  glittering  vessel  was  wending  its  way 
toward  the  island  of  San  Giorgio.  A  double  set  of  row- 
ets  caused  it  to  glide  with  magical  swiftness  over  the 
Lagoon.  In  the  prow  of  the  richly  gilded,  purple-covered 
ship  stood  a  tall,  nobly  handsome  man  in  princely  apparel, 
his  grave  countenance  seemingly  illumined  with  some 
inward  feeling  of  anticipated  delight,  his  glance  hurrying 
on  before  to  the  little  island.  Around  him  stood  the  nobles 
of  Venice  in  their  magni^cent  costumes,  with  proud 
bearing  and  looks,  but  in  which  an  extraordinary  eiqpec- 
iiation  was  depicted ;  for  they  knew  not  to  what  end  the 
Doge  had  invited  them,  and  assembled  them  around  him 
in  80  festive  a  manner.  GriulioMalipieri  had  not  revealed 
his  secret  to  them ;  they  were  to  find  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  in  Gina  and  her  wonderful  beauty. 

The  goal  was  attained.  Giulio  left  the  ship^  having 
requested  three  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his   retinue  to 
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foUow.  They  did  so.  Their  aatonishment  increased  as 
they  heheld  the  Doge  entering  the  low  cottage,  the  door 
of  which  still  stood  open.  '^  What  can  this  mean  ?"*  whis- 
pered they  one  to  another.  A  cry  of  surprise  from  Giu- 
lio  interrupted  their  questions;  pale  and  perturbed,  he 
darted  out  of  the  cottage,  which  no  longer  contained  his 
jewel,  and  in  the  terror  which  his  love  inspired,  for- 
getting his  companions,  he  called  out,  '' Gina!  Gina! 
where  art  thou?*' 

As  he  glanced  searchingly  around,  his  eye  fell  on  the 
fwher  boy  who  attracted  by  the  strange  sight,  had  left  the 
shade  of  the -cypress  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the  splen- 
did ship..  He  stood  by  Malipieri,  who  enquired  of  him 
with  vehemence, 

"  Have  you  not  seen  GinaP' 

'*  I  saw  her,  my  lord,  but  you  need  not  seek  her  on  our 
isle,  for  a  strange  man  came,  and  took  her  away.'' 

"  You  lie,  boy,"  thundered  Malipieri. 

''  Why  should  I  lie  to  you,  iUustrious  lord?  With  my 
own  eyes  I  saw  the  black  gondola  putting  off  from  the 
shore,  with  Gina.'* 

"  No!  you  lie!  never  would  Gina  have  followed  a  stran- 
ger.*' 

"  Nor  did  she  follow  him.  He  carried  her  out  of  the 
cottage  into  the  gondola.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  her  arms 
hung  loosely  down;  yes,  I  almost  believe  she  knew  not 
what  was  going  on,  and  heard  not  how  the  dark  man  who 
carried  her  off,  ordered  the  rowers  to  pull  to  Chioggia." 

''Enough !  Enough!"  cried  Malipieri  in  fierce  anger.  "A 
villainy  has  been  committed,  and  force  used  towards  the 
poor  girl !  Antonio  I  Is  this  the  return  for  my  confidence, 
for  my  friendship?  So  you  punish  me,  because  I  would 
not  submit  willingly  to  your  blind  prejudices;  but  I  am 
8tiU  Ruler  in  Venice!  ToChioggia,  did  you  say,  the  traitor 
went?  Away  then.  The  dove  shall  still  be  rescued  from  the 
vulture!  There — take  this,"  continued  he,  throwing  a 
purse  full  of  gold  pieces  to  the  perplexed. lad,  ''  if  I  owe 
it  to  your  words,  that  I  regain  her  who  has  been  carried  off, 
know  that  thenceforward,:  the  Doge  will  be  your  debtor. 
And  now  away!" 

He  sprang  on  board.  "  To  Chioggia !"  was  the  word 
which  flew  from  month  to  mouth,  and  as  quick  as  thought 
the  vessel  shot  away  towards  the  south.  Not  Malipieri's 
heart  alone  trembled  in  anxious  expectation ;  excited .  and 
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affected  by  all  the  extraoidinaiy  events  of  the  daj^  the 
patricians  burned  with  eagerness  to  obtain  a  clear  insight 
into  the  secret,  the  importance  of  which  they  surmised. 
-  All  eyes  were  anxiously  directed  into  the  disttmce 
without  sighting  any  thing  more  than  a  few  open  fishing- 
boats ; — the  black  gondola  did  not  appear.  Manfrin  had 
too  considerable  a  start  to  be  overtaken  so  soon. 

The  sun  rose  higher  and  higher — the  exhausted  rowers 
were  scarce  able  to  ply  their  oars — the  sweat  poured  from 
their  brows — and  a  terrible  fear  that  it  might  be  too  late, 
convulsed  Malipieri.  A  dark  point  showed  itself  at  the 
furthest  boundary  of  the  horizon :  the  eye  could  not  de- 
ine  it  as  yet,  but  clear-seeing  Love  could.  "  There," 
cried  Malipieri,  stretching  out  his  hand  in  the  direction 
whither  his  eye  was  magnetically  attracted, 

"  There!  strain  every  nerve,''  he  called  to  the  rowers, 
'^  your  last  efforts  for  your  last  toil!  For  if  yon  succeed 
in  bringing  me  up  to  thatgond(da,  yonr  reward  shall  be  so 
rich  a  one,  as  to  exempt  you  from  all  labour  in  future.'' 

Animated  by  hie  words,  the  almost  exhausted  oarsmen 
roused  themselves  to  fresh  exertions;  the  strokes  followed 
each  other  rapidly,  and  theshipgainedon  the  black  gondola 
more  and  more,  although  the  latter  kept  still  flying  along. 

Malipieri  had  not  deceived  himself;  it  was  Manfrin,  who, 
now  furious,  called  on  his  men  for  more  haste,  but  his  com- 
mand could  not  be  obeyed ;  for  one  of  the  gondoliers,  ex- 
hausted by  his  almost  superhuman  exertions,  fell  down, 
and  a  stream  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth.  The  re- 
maining one,  however  energetically  he  laboured,  could  not 
long  continue  the  race  with  the  Doge's  ship. 

''  Lost!  lost!"  murmured  Manfrin,  ''  lost!  and  so  near 
the  goal  too!  6iulio,,I  wished  to  save  you  and  Venice, 
but  you  seek  your  own  and  the  Republic's  destruction." 

In  a  last  despairing  attempt  he  himself  seised  an  oar, 
but  his  inexperienced  hand  failed.  Malipieri's  ship  was 
already  so  near,  that  the  features  of  those  it  bore  could  be 
discerned,  and  that  the  cry, '' Gina!  Grina!"  could  pene- 
trate to  the  inner  part  of  the  gondola. 

And  Oina  heard  the  loving,  melodious  tone,  and  it  rous- 
ed her  from  her  deathlike  state,  and  poured  fresh  life  into 
her  veins.  Irresistibly  attracted,  she  sprang  up  to  see 
Griulio.  So,  she  suddenly  stood  by  Manfrin's  side,  who^ 
on.  seeing  her,  called  out  in  bitterness,  "  You  have  ob- 
tained your  object !     See  here  your  Giulio !     Beh<rid  him 
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in  the  splendor  of  his  might;  and  impress  the  present  pii*^ 
ture  well  on  yoor  mind,  that  you  may  have  it  before  you, 
on  the  day  when  by  your  fault,  shame  and  contempt  have 
desecrated  his  head!  I  curse  you,  as  the  whole  of  theiuresent 
ige  snd  all  posterity  will  curse  you,  that  you  have  brought 
ruin  on  the  most  excellent  man  of  his  time  \" 
She  remained  silent,  trembling  all  over. 
''  Uaae  brought?"  she  cried  at  length. 
''Yes,  Aaoe  brought!  You  it  is,  whose  love  hurls  him  from 
his  throne  and  converts  his  friends  into  enemies.  You  it  is, 
for  whose  sake  he  risks  the  welfare  of  Venice  and  his  own 
honour!^ 
Her  features  took  a  strange  mysterious  expression. 
A  narrow   strip  of  water  still  separated  the  ship  from 
the  gondola. 
''  Gina!  my  bride!"  was  heard  across. 
'*  Giulio!'^  she  called  out.     Her  eyes  met  those  of  her 
beloved,  she  extended  her  arms  towards  his,  which  were 
stretched  out,  and  a  smile  passed  oyer  her  face — a  smile  so 
beaming,  so  heavenly,  as  only  those  dying  in  peace  exhi- 
bit.   Her  dark  hair  floated  in  the  breese,  Her  white  veil 
Murrouaded  her  like  a  light  cloud ;  and,  ever  more  beam- 
ing, more  heavenly  became  her  smile. 

^'Giulio!  thus  marry  I  myself  to  you  for  ever!"  she 
said,  and  threw  herself  over  into  th^  sea. 

"  Gina!"  shrieked  Malipieri,  falling  down  in  an  agony  of 
grief. 

In  vain  did  expert  divers  spring  down  into  the  dark 
flood;  in  vain — in  vain!  it  would  not  give  up  its  most 
beautiful  and  precious  pearl. 

All  who  had  witnessed  this  scene  stood  pale  and  af- 
frighted; Manfrin  alone,  leaving  his  gondola,  stepped  up 
gravely  and  fearlessly  to  the  Doge,  who  was  lying  at  full  ' 
length,  with  his  face  covered  up. 
"  Ginlio!"  he  said, ''  be  great,  as  this  sainted  one  was!'' 
Malipieri  paid  no  attention  to  him,  his  sorrow  was  too 
great  to  leave  room  for  anger.  He  rose,  went  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  taking  a  ring  off  his  finger,  threw  it 
into  the  sea.  **  And  so,  do  I  marry  you  for  ever !"  he 
uid.  «^  The  ring  which  was  to  have  united  us  at  the 
altar,  I  throw  it  after  you,  into  your  billowy  grave!" 

Another  man  than  he  had  been,  did  Malipieri  return  to 
Venioe.  His  life  lasted  long  enough  to  allow  of  his  gain* 
ing  many  more  crowns  of  victory,  and  to  surround  his 
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name  with  the  imperishable  lustre  of  fame.  He  did  not 
revenge  himself  on  Manfrin^  but  nevermore  was  a  word  of 
friendship  heard  from  his  lips — never  more  was  his  heart 
opened  to  confidence  or  love.  With  Gina^  the  life  of  his 
soul  had  departed;  thenceforward  nothing  remained  to 
him,  but  to  rule  over  Venicej  -and  gloriously  and  nobly  he 
accomplished  his  task. 

Each  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  Gina's  death,  he 
sailed  out  accompanied  by  the  senators  and  patricians,  and 
threw  the  ring  of  betrothal  into  the  deep,  as  a  token  of 
inviolable  friendship,  till  death  should  unite  him  with 
her,  who  had  preceded  him. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  generation  had  arisen  who  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony  correctly, 
and  thought  the  Doge  we^t  forth  to  marry  the  Sea; 
those  who  were  better  informed,  allowed  this  interpreta- 
tion to  pass  current,  as  expressive  of  the  maritime  domi- 
nion of  Venice.  So  the  custom  was  established,  and  Mali- 
pieri's  successors  went  out  every  year,  on  a  certain  day, 
in  the  golden  Bucentaur  to  celebrate  this  symbolic  mar- 
riage. But  what,  at  a  later  period,  diplomacy  used  for  its 
own  ends,  was  originally  only  the  sad  diteam  of  a  heart 
deserted  by  all  earthly  happiness ! 

K. 
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EVENING  SIGHS. 

JOCABTA.    T/  r^  arifta^^i  irar|>c^o;  ;  7  vaxlv  ft«y«; 

Eur.  PkdBnium. 

Twis  at  dote  of  the  day,  when  the  san  fast  declining 
Had  shed  his  last  ray  o'er  the  Isles  of  the  West, 

That  an  £xiie  of-  Erin,  thus  lonely  repining 
In  sttd  C«ean  numbers  his  sorrow  exprest. 

Dear  country!  alas!  by  adversity  driven 
An  exile  to  pine  on  a  far  foreign  shore, 

Ev'ry  tie  of  endearing  affection  now  riven, 
I'm  doomed  to  revisit  thee,  Erin,  no  more ! 

When  the  fond  recollections  of-  thee  are  returning. 

Of  hopes  vainly  cherished,  and  pleasures  gone  bj^, 
The  big  tear  of  anguish  rolls  down  my  cheelc  burning, 
.My  bosom,  too,  heaves  with  a  labouring  sigh. 

For  A  moment  I  dream  that  I  still  am  enjoying 
Their  friendship  by  whom  I  am  haply  forgot. 

But  truth  the  illusion  of  fieuicy  destroying-— 
I  wake  to  a  sense  of  my  desolate  lot. 

For  the  days  of  my  brightest  ambition  are  ended, 

Hope  throws  o'er  my  path  but  a  cold,  cheerless  ray, 
And  the  friendship  of  one  upon  whom  I  depended 
.  Is  as.  the/o^e  fight  in  the  mariner's  way. 

Unsuspecting,  alas!  I  have  followed  the  beaeon 
That  meant  to  illude,  and  but  dazsled  to  blind. 

And  by  him  whom  I've  called  benefactor  forsaken 
Have  found  but  remorse  and  delusion  behind. 

But  oh !  if  there  still  be  a  faint  hope  remaining, 
A  hope  that  the  days  of  affliction  will  cease. 

Cruel  fortune !  no  longer  thy  suitor  disdaining 
Restore  me  once  more  to  the  haven  of  peace. 

That  the  heart  of  the  exile  with  grief  now  decaying 
May  beat  from  the  pangs  of  adversity  free, — 

While  the  balmy  oblivion  each  sorrow  allaving 
He  basks  once  again  in  the  sunshine  of  thee. 

L. 
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'When  tekoi 
To  be  well  ihakea.' 


''  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you/'  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  Hydrophobia.  We  hare  great  respect  for  old  aayings 
and  popular  remedies. 

''Similia  similibos  curantur^''  says  the  homaBopaih/' like 
cures  like/'  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — ^this  is 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  face.  Homoeopathy  has  been 
much  talked  of  in  Europe,  and  India  has  had,  of  late  years^ 
some  sealous  amateur  homoeopaths.  The  result  of  the 
treatment,  however,  did  not  compensate  for  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  theory,  and  in  the  Mofussil  the  practice 
expired  ot  a  homoeopathic  dose  of  common  sense.  We  were 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the  sound  sense  of  India,  when 
we  saw,  in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly  Beview,  that  homoeopathy 
had  found  a  resting  place  in  Calcutta,  and  find  it  has  an 
admirer  in  a  neighbouring  Friend. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  Calcutta 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  mystical  theories.  Mesmerism^ 
which  dulled  the  sense  to  present  pain,  and  read  letters  at 
the  antipodes,  did  not  flourish  in  the  Mofussil.  The  great 
magician  himself  could  not  call  up  spirits  outside  the  ditch; 
or  rather  he  did  call,  but  they  would  not  oome.  Atmos- 
pherical causes  were  supposed  to  be  the  opposing  influ- 
ences; but  he  reg^ned  his  power  on  returning  to  Calcutta. 
Are  we  to  infer  that  his  mantle  has  not  fallen  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  any  worthy  successor — that  the  ditchers  are  flirt- 
ing with  a  new  love?  Certainly  it  is  but  a  small  one,  but 
'*  it  is  better  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  you  are 
on  with  the  new."  They  should  beware  lest  the  dream- 
ing magician  return,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  open 
their  eyes,  as  they  appear  still  in  a  Mesmeric  trance,  under 
which  any  vagaries  are  excusable. 

Their  fickleness  mnst  disgust  him  I  To  desert  him  for 
the  fraction  of  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain,  to  shut  their 
eyes,  open  their  mouths  and  swallow  it! 

''A  slave  that  is  not  the  twentieth  part  the  tithe  of  their' 

Jrecedent  lord.'*    What  may  this  light  love  be  thlit  rivals 
[esmerism  in  the  changing  fancy  of  the  fickle  denisens 
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of  ike  Ditch.    Pft^y^  noher  citizens^  do  not  Buppose  we  oon- 
sider  yon  all  eubject  to  this  monomania. 

According  to  the  Calcutta  Review^  the  homoeopathist 
'^considers  all  illness  to  imply  a  deficiency  of  vital  power" 
(that  is,  all  disease  depends  on  debility),  and ''most  chronic 
disease  to  arise  from  suppressed  Psora"  (itch  !  God  blesft 
the  Duke  of  Argyle).  His  principle  of  treatment ''  like 
cures  like/'  would  lead  reasoning  mortals  to  expect  that 
the  practice  would  be  debilitating  remedies  and  counter 
irritation;  but  what  say  they!  Tlie  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  roost  nourishing  diet^  and  no  depletion  used, 
nor  debilitating  remedies,  but  the  fraction  of  the  millionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  matter,  whose  virtues  have  been 
strengthened  by  shaking  !  We  say  matter  advisedly,  a^ 
it  is  indifferent  what  kind  of  solid  or  liquid  called  by  them 
medicine  is  given  in  the  millionth  part  of  a  grain :  and  yet 
they  talk  of  exhibiting  medicine  containing  only  the  miU 
lionth  part  of  such  a  dose  with  effect,  on  proof  like  the 
following.  An  ardent  homoeopathic  student  in  our 
younger  days, — he  was  a  German — swallowed  a  homceoi- 
pathic  dose  of  charcoal  in  the  morning,  and  minutely 
recorded  all  his  sensations,  thoughts  and  corporeal  actions 
during  the  day,  and  called  them  the  effects  of  charcoal ; 
though  he  eat  his  usual  meals  he  attributed  none  of  his 
disagreeableness  to  the  garlic  and  sour-krout  on  which  he 
dined,  nor  his  dreams  to  his  having  passed  the  even- 
ing with  his  sweet-heart ;  it  was  all  the  charcoal,  the  miU 
lionth  part  of  a  grain  of  charcoal. 

Isensec  says,  (Geschichte  der  Medecfn,  Vol.  YI.  P.  169), 
that  Hahnemann's  own  symptoms  may  be  all  referred  to 
"  sobriety,  fasting,  ill-humour  and  sleepiness  caused  by 
continual  attention  to  nothing,  mixed  with  those  innu* 
merable  sensations  which  crowd  every  hour  of  our  life." 

A  fertile  imagination  might  suppose  any  incomprcr 
henaible  theory,  pleasing  to  the  mystic  German,  or  any 
change  amusing  to  the  fickle  French;  but  that  calculating 
Englishmen  should  forget  the  experience  of  their  fathers 
tnd  follow  such  aforeign  fancy  is ''pro-di-gi-ous."  We  allude 
to  what  the  homoeopaths  say  is  the  characteristic  of  their 
treatment;  the  use  of  remedies  such  as  in  a  healthy  person 
would  produce  the  disease,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  dose. 

The  regulation  of  the  diet,  air  and  exercise  of  the  invalid 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  physician's  practice.    The  im^ 
proper  use  of  powerful  medicines  has  produced,  and  doubt- 
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less*  will  produce  injury  in  unskilful  hand3^  and  in  those  of 
amateur  doctors^  and  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  if  their 
practice  was  confined  to  homoeopathic  dosiss ;  but  we  are 
not  for  that  reason  to  discard  medicines  that  have  been 
proved  most  beneficial^  when  skilfully  applied^  since  science^ 
the  result  of  experience,  was  first  recorded. 

On  removing  the  exciting  cause,  nature  will  cure  many 
of  the  diseases  to  which  civilised  man  is  subjected  from  the 
mode  of  cultivating  the  brai\i,  pampering  the  stomach  and 
restraining  the  free  action  of  the  body^  whilst  breathing  a 
confined  and  impure  air.  It  requires  intelligence  and 
experience  in  the  physician  to  find  out  what  organ  has 
been  deranged,  and  what  part  of  this  artificial  mode  of  life 
has  caused  the  disease. 

Though  such  knowledge  is  essential,  this  alone  does 
not  constitute  the  physician.  With  the  artificial  life 
of  civilization  came  diseases  which  required  artificial 
means  for  their  removal.  From  ancient  times,' when  great 
men  were  thought  demi-gods,  to  the  present  age  of  rail- 
ways and  electric  telegraphs,  some  of  the  clearest  intel- 
lects of  the  time  have  always  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  these  diseases,  and  their  remedies ;  but  says  the 
homoeopath  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  they  discovered 
nothing ;  in  fact,  the  greater  the  experience  the  worse  they 
got,  till  Hahnemann  arose,  and  discovered  that  a  millionth 
part  of  a  grain  was  too  large  a  dose;  and  ordered  it  to  be 
reduced  to  the  80ch  degree.  *'  Look  here  upon  this  picture 
and  on  this.''  ^'  The  allopathist  enters  into  a  violent 
contest  with  nature  taking  little  count  of  the  constant 
tendency-  of  the  vital  powers  themselves  towards  efforts 
for  health ;"  and  again,  "  but  the  success  of  Hahnemann's 
system  has  been  equally  great  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease generally ;  and  in  cases  of  hooping  cough,  bron- 
chitis, croup,  scarlet  fever,  threatened  convulsions  after  a 
severe  fall,  dangerous  low  typhus  fever,  to  say  nothing  of 
tooth-aches,  ear-aches,  violent  head-aches,  sickness,  colds, 
coughs^  sore-throats,  quinsies,  diarrhoea,  the  teething 
attacks  of  infants,  eruptions,  and  disorders  of  children 
which  either  nipped  in  the  bud,  or  cut  short,  often  by 
the  administration  of  one  or  two  doses  of  the  remedy, 
render  the  advent  of  a  homoeopathic  physician  into  a 
family  one  of  blessing,  and  astonishment  to  its  inmates." 
No  connection  with  the  shop  round  the  corner ;  see  Advertise- 
ment, would  be  a  natural  conclusion  to  such  a  8enten4^e. 
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Hahnemann  in  his  later  days  -  gave  up  the  infinite- 
simal doses,  and  the  most  active  advocates  in  England 
do  not  insist  on  the  '^  like  cures  like''  principle^  but 
adhere  to  the  infinitesimal  doses.  Like  the  mesmerists 
they  leave  reason  aside,  and  rely  on  results  shown  in 
the  reports  of  hospitals,  and  private  practice. 

Statistical  returns  form  the  foundation  of  sound  rea- 
soning^ and  every  dilettante  dabbler  in  figures  of  the 
present  day  thinks  himself  a  statist,  or  at  least  that  he 
can  understand  comparative  Tables.  Without  knowing 
the  analogy  of  the  cases,  he  looks  ■  at  the  figures,  and 
gives  his  opinion.  It  is  not  more  difficult  for  a  clever 
lawyer  to  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  than  for  a  clever,  unscrupulous  writer  on  dis- 
eases, to  prove  what  he  likes,  by  figures.  The  returns  in 
the  Calcutta  Eeview  look  fair  and  convincing,  and  the 
Beviewer  believes  them  to  be  true.  The  details  are  too 
vague  for  just  comparison.  Supposing  the  numbers  to  be 
correct,  we  have  no  means  of  testing  the  comparative 
severity  of  the  cases,  which  alone  would  give  value  to 
the  numbers.  Let  us  analyse  the  return  from^  the 
homcBopathic  hospital  at* Vienna,  which  he  praises.  This 
is  one  of  the  best;  it  is  under  charge  of  Dr»  Fleischmann, 
and  is  situated  some  three  miles  out  of  town,  with  6869 
admissions  from  1884  to  1848,  and  a  mortality-  of  6*36 
per  cent.  This  mortality  is  small,  compared  with  that  in 
the  hospitals  of  lai^e  cities.  The  return  of  diseases 
treated  is  most  formidable.  Pneumonia,  Pleurisis,  Cyn- 
anche  Tonsillaris — 825,  whilst  in  ^  Edinburgh,  with  a 
similar  number  of  admissions,  there  were  only  149  from 
these  diseases.  Colds  and  sorethroats  are  more  com- 
mon in  Edinburgh  than  Vienna,  but  in  the  form^  only 
the  severe  cases  are  admitted  into  hospital,  the  others 
get  medicine  and  go  home.  We  have  no  proof  that 
such  discrimination  is  used  in  the  homoeopathic  hospital, 
whilst  the  number  of  trifling  diseases  as  Herpes  and  the 
absence,  or  very  small  proportion  of  serious  organic  dis- 
eases, would  indicate  that  if  discrimination  was  used, 
it  was  not  exerted  in  the  selection  of  the  most  severe 
cases.  The  statistical  returns,  from  the  Government  dis- 
pensaries in  India,  are  less  vague.  Every  person  who 
applies  receives  medicine,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
cases  are  admitted  as  house  patients.  In  the  last  pub- 
lished  Report  from   the.  1st  April  to.  the  30th   Septem- 
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ber,  1850,  there  were  104,489  nek  treated,  of  whom 
2,830  were  house  patients,  and  there  were  598  deaths 
or  0.56  per  cent.,  not  one-tenth  the  mortality  of  Dr. 
Fleischmann's  homoeopathic  hospital;  thus  proving  clearly 
iy  fiffures,  the  great  superiority  of  the  practice  of  the  Sub- 
Assistant  Surgeons  of  Bengal. 

The  rationale  of  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  being 
more  efficacious  than  a  grain,  unless  the  grain  wa»  too 
large  a  do$e,  is  not  clear  to  ordinary  people,  who  would 
infer,  that  a  dose  of  any  medicine^  sufficient  to  produce  an 
effect  on  the  system,  would  prove  fatal  if  increased  a  million 
times.  We  want  stronger  proof  than  assertion  that  the 
composition  of  the  globules  is  as  described;  particularly, 
as  homoeopaths  complain  of  the  want  of  efficacy  of  the  me- 
dicines, which  they  do  not  themseWes  prepare*  Many  have 
undoubtedly  benefitted  by  taking  their  globules,  but  this 
implies  leaving  off  oiker  'medicinee.  How  many  igno- 
raotly  physic  themselves,  and  who  will  say  that  all^  who 
prescribe  pills  and  potions,  give  that  which  is  necessary, 
and  no  more.  The  practice  of  paying  for  the  number  of 
visits  and  the  quantity  of  physic  consumed,  so  common 
in  England  and  elsewhere^  renders  speedy  recovery  unprofit- 
able to  the  practitioner.  The  true  physician  will  tell  the 
rich  luxurious  hypochondriac  to  regulate  his  diet,  take 
exercise  and  throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  but  when  pinched 
by  the  res  anguttm  domi,  he  may  order  a  bread  pill.  Some 
lack  knowledge  and  order  palliatives ;  and  some,  we  fear, 
lack  honesty,  and  make  a  Califomian  mine  out  of  the  rich 
man's  stomach,  up  to  the  seventh  degree,  i.  e.  keeping  the 
victim  always  sick,  and  swallowing  as  much  medicine  as 
he  can  contain,  without  killing  him  outright.  We  in- 
tended giviug  all  the  seven  degrees  of  doctors,  but  for  the 
present  we  must  be  satisfied  with  describing  the  ex- 
tremes. We  nre  subject  **  to  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,"  and  doctors  are  necessary  evils.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  inquisitive  we  give  the  fourth  degree.  He 
who  when  his  patient  fieels  weak,  loads  the  stomach  with 
light  nourishing  food,  wxA  keeps  him  sick.  He  never  '' starves 
his  patients/'  and  did  not  nature  take  away  the  appetite, 
and  create  a  loathing  of  food,  the  millionth  part  of  a 
grain  of  Tartar  emetic  first  ^pounded  and  then  shaken,  would 
not  prevent    his   getting  like  a  goose  '^  une  foie    gras." 

The  Chinese  custom,  where  the  Court  physician  gets  no 
pay  whilst  the  Emperor  is  on  the  sick  list,  is  good ;  but  we 
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prefer  the  good  old  English  system,  of  having  the  family 
physician.  He  shares  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  parents; 
:.nd  the  children  love  him ;  his  heart  is  with  his  duty, 
and  it  is  his  interest  as  well  as  pleasure  to  make  them 
well.  The  honorarium^  at  Christmas,  was  a  friendly  gift. 
This  is  not  suited  to  the  eostermongering  spirit  of  this 
cotton  age.  They  get  advice  when  sick,  and  thinking  they 
consult  the  physician  for  his  physic,  calculate  that  the 
more  they  get  the  better  bargain  they  make.  The  sick  nc^d 
the  physician,  to  restore  health.  Nature  requires  assistance  to 
remove  the  disease^  and  the  physic  is  but  the  least  of  two 
evils.  It  would  injure  a  healthy  person.  The  eapeeiani 
mode  of  treatment,  viz.  regulating  the  diet  and  exercise 
and  leaving  the  rest  to  nature  is  more  successful  in  Europe 
than  in  India,  where  the  climate  is  ill  adapted  to  the  con^ 
stitution  of  the  white  race. 

We  have  met  several  homoeopaths,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  England,  and  their  zeal  for  the  new  crotchet 
vas  strong  and  burned  fiercely  till  they  had  a  serious  attack 
of  illness  themselves,  then  they  sent  for  the  old  doctor; 
after  this  poor  homcsopathy !  ''  Ilium  fuit.**  ^'  Alas,  poor 
Yorickr 
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A    SKETCH    IN    TWO   LETTERS. 


Letter  I. 
Dear  M. — You  said  one  day.  when  you,  Henry  F., 
and  myself  were  at  Futtehpur  together,  that  though 
you  had  general  ideas  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
place,  they  were  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  enahle  you  to 
fill  up  its  imperfect  outline,  and  to  restore  to  what  is  now 
decayed  and  forsaken  the  living  spirit  by  which  it  was 
once  animated.  You  are  an  artist,  and  it  is  therefore  your 
gift  to  behold  all  things  with  a  creative  and  an  imagina- 
tive eye;  you  doubtless,  then,  had  re-peopled  and  re-ani- 
mated this  desolate  scene  in  some  fashion  or  another,  and 
all  you  could  have  meant,  was,  that  you  distrusted  your 
imaginations,  not  knowing  whether  they  accorded  with 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  Neither  my  reading  nor  my  abi- 
lities are  such  as  could  supply  you  with  what  you  found 
wanting  to  yourself,  and  therefore  at  once  disclaiming  all 
power  of  presenting  an  historical  picture  of  value,  let  me 
offer  you  a  little  imaginative  attempt  to  put  back  for  a 
brief  while  the  shadow  on  the  dial,  in  the  hope  of  elicit- 
ing in  return  from  your  pencil  or  your  pen  a  similar  baga- 
telle. Let  us  begin  with  examining  the  position  of  the 
ruins.  This  ancient  palace,  which  stood  to  the  imperial 
Agra  of  Akbar's  time  in  the  same  relation  which  Windsor 
and  Versailles  now  bear  to  Ix)ndon  and  to  Paris,  was 
situated  upon  a  ridge  of  rocks  of  secondary  sandstone. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  ridge  is  now  found  the  village  of 
Futtehpur,  upon  the  other,  that  of  Slkri :  both  were  in- 
cluded within  the  lofty  walls,  six  miles  in  circumference, 
of  the  palace-town.  Upon  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge, 
excepting  that  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Tomb  of  the 
Sheikh  Selim  Chishti,  stood  the  body  of  the  palace,  now 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Tehslll.  This  I  presume  to 
have  contained  the  domestic  apartments  of  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite,  exclusive  of  the  sanAna.  To  the  immediate 
west  of  this  may  still  be  seen  the  gracefully  carved  and 
cupolaed  apartments  of  the  Raja  Bir  Bal,  whilst  again  to 
their  southwest  are  those  which  tradition  has  appor- 
tioned to  the  two  celebrated  brothers,  Feisi  andAbul  Fa  si, 
—buildings  now  employed  for  the  use  of  a  Grovemment 
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School.  On  the  east  of  the  body  of  the  palace  abovemen-  - 
tioBcd  was  the  zan&na,  consisting  of  some  separate  and 
other  conjoined  chambers  for  the  ladies  of  the  household, 
smd  also  the  khw&bg&h  of  the  Emperor  in  which  was  a 
tank  with  fonntains  and  a  garden.  On  one  side  of  the 
zanana  outside  the  walls,  stands  the  picturesque  paeh- 
mahaU4,  which  is  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  formed  by  live  sto- 
ries or  platforms  supported  by  open  pillar-work,  each  story 
lessening  from  the  lower  one,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  gallery 
all  round.  It  was  perhaps  used  for  servants  to  sit  or 
jileep  upon.  The  diw&n-i-kh&ss  adjoins  the  front  of 
the  khwAbg&h;  it  is  a  large  enclosed  oblong  space  ;^  here 
are  still  to  be  found  the  privy  council  chamber,  the 
pachisi  board,  the  guru's  seat  and  the  hide  and  seek. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  most  unique  building.  Though 
apparently  from  without  of  two  stories,  on  entering 
you  find  that  the  upper  chamber  consists  only  of  the 
samroit  of  a  massive  pillar  rising  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  floor,  from  which  summit  narrow  causeways  of 
fftone  join  the  four  angles  of  the  building ;  at  each  of 
these,  there  is  a  door  and  a  staircase,  and  the  angles  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  shallow  gallery  running 
round  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  top  of  the  pillar.  This 
central  pillar  is  most  richly  clustered  with  carved  stone 
ornaments,  and  is  bordered  above  with  a  little  balustrade. 
Imagination  could  perhaps  be  scarcely  authentically  con- 
tradicted in  suggesting  any  origin  for  this  curious  design; 
nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  arrangement  could  ever 
have  been  of  any  utility,  or  intended  for  more  than  an 
allegorical  purpose.  The  least  difficult  explanation  may 
then  seem-,  that,  the  emblem  signifies  the  ministers  of  the 
Emperor  coming  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass, 
to  give  their  counsel,  and  receive  his  commands.  The 
pachisi  board  is  another  quaint  whim,  though  certain- 
ly imperial  in  its  eccentricity.  The  squares  of  the 
^ard  are  formed  by  large  slabs  of  stone,,  sufficient- 
ly big  for  a  person  to  stand,  or  even  sit  upon,  in  the 
oriental  fashion.  The  game  is  usually  played  by  four 
persons,  each  of  whom  is  supplied  with  four  wooden 
or  ivory  cones,  which  are^  called  "  gdts"  and  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours  for  distinction.  Victory  consists  in  get- 
ting these  four  pieces  safely,  through  all  the  squares 
of  each  rectangle  into  the  vacant  place  in.  the  centre, — 
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the  difficalty  beings  that  the  adversaries  take  up  in  the 
same  way  that  pieces  are  taken  up  at  backgammon. 
Moving  is  regulated  by  throwing  "  cowries"  whos^  aper* 
tures  falling  uppermost  or  not^  affect  the  amount  of  the 
throw  by  certain  fixed  rules.  But  on  this  Titanic  board 
of  Akbar's^  wooden  or  ivory  gdts  would  be  altogether  lost 
•—what  was  to  be  done?  Sixteen  girls  (I  suppose  slaves^ 
<ir  dancing  girls)^  dressed  distinctively^  say  four  in  red^  four 
in  bluCj  four  in  white,  four  in  yellow, — were  trotted  up 
and  down  the  squares,  taken  up  by  an  adversary  and  put 
back  at  the  beginning  again — and  at  last  after  many  dif* 
ficulties,  some  four  of  the  same  colour  would  find  themselves 
giggling  into  their  dopatta's  all  together  in  the  middle 
space,  and  the  game  would  be  won.  The  fancy  was  cer* 
tainly  indicative  of  oriental  views  at  woman — but  as  it 
must  have  been  productive  of  many  a  merry  laugh,  in 
which  I  have  no  doubt  the  poor  girls  heartily  joined--* 
why,  perhaps  no  great  harm  was  done!  Akbar  prided 
himself  on  his  latitude  in  religious  opinions,  and,  accord- 
ingly, entertained  a  giira.  'Hie  ftsan  of  this  holy  man  is 
a  handsome  stone  throne,  Indian  in  its  style  of  architec* 
ture,  being  exceedingly  massive  in  all  its  proportions. 
Close  by  it  are  the  passages,  where  some  of  the  ladies  used 
to  beguile  an  hour  or  two  of  their  long  day  with  a  game 
at ''  ankh  michauli,''  or  blind  man's  buff.  On  the  east 
of  the  d!w4n-i-khiss  was  the  dtwAn-i-am,  and  a 
communication  through  the  wall  which  divided  them 
taabled  the  Emperor  to  take  his  seat  at  once  on  the 
covered  platform,  from  whence  he  could  be  observed  by 
all  present.  To  the  south  again  of  the  sanAna  stands 
a  chamber  with  a  pillared  verandah  in  front,  which  may 
have  been  a  cutcherry  or  dnftar  khftna.  These  were 
probably  the  principal  original  buildings.  It  is  recorded 
by  the  historian  Abdul  Kadir,  that  the  palace  was 
finished  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Sheikh  Selim 
Chishti  died,  his  durgah  was  therefore  not  built  till  a  later 
period.  But  surrounding  what  I  have  attempted  to  des- 
cribe, and  covering  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  either  side,  may 
still  be  found  the  remains  of  a  mint^  of  baths,  of  streets, 
of  sarftes,  of  private  houses,  whilst  the  space  between 
the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  walls,  in  most  directions,  was 
doubtless  occupied  by  a  swarming  and  dirty  basAr,  exhibit- 
ing that  carious  propinquity  of  squalcMr  to  magnificence 
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whidk  is  to  essential  an  element  in  erery  oriental  seeno^ 
•nd  forms  generally  a  sad  emblem  of  the  state  of  sooietj. 
Tbe  principal  streets  leading  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  hiU 
must  have  presented  a  striking  appearance*  Vie  should 
not  however  confuse  our  idea  of  the  scene  with  European 
notions ;  for  instance^  there  was  probably  nothing  very 
ihowy  about  the  shops.  The  druggists  with  their  coloured 
bottles^  and  tinsel  decorations^  the  drapers  with  a  show 
cloth  or  two  hung  up  before  their  stalls,  the  saddlers  with 
their  ornamented  trappings  and  horsings,  and  those  who 
made  up  punkas  of  gay  feathers  or  banners  of  silk  embroi« 
dered  with  gold, — all  such  might  tell  in  scenic  effect* 
But  that  branch  of  trade  which  is  so  peculiarly  connected 
with  our  ideas  of  the  costliness  and  splendour  of  the  East-^ 
the  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths  and  filagree  workers, 
present  no  public  ''  Siorr  and  MofrHmef^^  exhibition  of  their 
resources.  Those  merchants  who  dealt  in  jewels  and 
ornaments  had  them  safe  at  the  bottom  of  closed  trunks  i 
whilst  the  shops  of  those  who  were  themselves  working 
jewellers  offered  nothing  more  exciting  to  the  imagination, 
than  what  might  be  called  forth  by  a  whitesmitii's  forge 
at  home.  The  interest  of  the  scene  doubtless  chiefly  con- 
listed  in  the  different  races  of  men  by  whom  all  avenues 
were  thronged,  distinguished  by  their  different  costumes, 
and  divided  by  habits  and  prejudices  into  separate  groups. 
Here  the  fair  complexion,  Jewish  features,  fine  form, 
and  ample  robes  of  the  Afghin — ^there,  the  round  and 
vulgar  little  figure  of  the  money-changer  from  Gooserit, 
with  his  soiled  chupkun  and  his  yellow  pagri.  Here  the 
bare  head  and  beautiful  muslin  of  the  Bengalee  with  his 
quick  eye,  rapid  speech,  his  effeminate  bearing  and  his 
feeble  frame — ^there  the  red  turban,  the  thick  moustache, 
the  broad  shoulders,  the  sturdy  calves  of  the  BAjpiit. 
This  fat  porpoise  of  a  man  vrith  no  more  hair  on  his  head 
than  Mr.  Micawber,  whose  rast  breasts  rest  on  his  vast 
stomach,  and  whose  rast  stomach  rests  on  his  vast  thighs, 
is  a  Chaube  ttom  Muttra.  He  is  copying  Sanscrit  (which 
he  does  not  understand)  for  the  Sheikh  Feisi,  who  is  read- 
ing with  a  pandit.  The  Chaube  writes  a  little  on  odd 
pieces  of  paper,  then  stops  and  chaunts  what  he  has 
written,  rolling  his  body  in  time  to  the  strain.  In 
another  place,  a  pale  graceful  youth,  by  profession  a 
khush  navts,  is  writing  out  an  eulogy  of  tiie  Emperor  for 
a  young  poet  who  hopes    to  Uy   it  ornamented  with 
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scrawls  and  illaminations  before  Abnl  Fasl,  or  .  Atis. 
Something  like  this^  perhaps^  though  of  coarse  the  merest 
outline  is  here  given^  was  the  picture  to  be  daily  seen  in 
the  busy  thoroughfares  of  Futtehpore.  And  now  having  in 
a  manner  prepared  our  theatre^  let  us  bring  on  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  characters^  and  let  us,  as  a  way  of  doing 
BO,  imagine  the  conduct  and  drama  of  a  single  day  in  the 
psimiest  time  of  good  king  Akbar.  We  are  told  that 
the  palace  of  Futtehpore  was  completed  in  the  year  979 
Hijri,  which  answers  to  our  year  1671.  Akbar  would 
then  be  scarcely  thirty  years  old;  it  will  suit  us  better, 
however,  to  put  our  day  at  a  much  later  period  when  the 
Emperor's  sons  were  grown  up  around  him,  when  his 
power  was  thoroughly  established,  and  the  effects  of  his 
genius  had  manifested  themselves.  We  will  not  specify, 
however,  any  supposed  date,  lest  we  entangle  ourselves 
with  historical  anaehronisms,  merely  generally  laying  the 
time  as  being  when  Akbar  was  advancing  m  years,  but 
when  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  Court  were  yet  left  around 
him. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  describe  the  events  of  a  day  in 
such  a  manner,  that  an  oriental  scholar  should  be  able  to 
point  out  few  mistakes,  for  the  information  afforded  us,  both 
by  the  Emperor's  own  son  and  by  Abul  Fuzl,  is  so  minute, 
that  following  it  we  could  not  well  be  wrong;  but  as  the 
object  of  our  day  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  place,  the 
events  we  shall  imagine  will  be  immediately  suggested  by 
the  uses  to  which  we  suppose  the  different  buildings  were 
appropriated  ;  we  beg  pardon  beforehand  for  all  blunders 
that  we  may  unconsciously  commit. 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  scarcely  day.  But  already  a  roll  of  drums  is  heard, 
and  cannon  discharged  break  rudely  and  abruptly  the  si- 
lence of  the  ''  solitary  morning.'^  The  Emperor  is  an 
early  riser,  and  the  moment  of  his  rising  from  his  couch  is 
announced  in  this  noisy  fashion.  You  will  remember  that 
there  is  a  door  opening  to  the  south  in  the  khwAb-gfth,  into 
the  space  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  daftar  Uiana 
stands.  Before  this  doorway,  shortly  after  the  roll  of 
drums,  a  considerable  crowd  assembles;  immediately  at  the 
entrance  are  drawn  up  double  lines  fk  chobdars  or  mace- 
bearers,  each  carrying  a  silver  stick ;  outside  of  these  are 
burkundazes  and  other  armed  attendants.  In  front,  and 
conversing  together  in  groups^  stand  handsomely  dmsed 
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men,  who  are  evidently  both  by  their  deportment  and  by 
the  respect  they  meet  with  from  the  miscellaneous  crowd 
which  girds  in  the  whole  scene^  courtiers  of  influence  and 
reputation.  One  feature  of  the  etuemble  must  not  be  omit- 
ted; no  one  wore  beards^  except  indeed  such  strangers  as 
might  be  casual  spectators^  and  whom  neither  interest  nor 
necessity  had  compelled  to  conform  to  the  etiquette  of  court. 

The  door  of  the  khw&bgfth  opens^  the  large  drums 
thunder  from  the  noubutkhftna  over  the  great  doorway  of 
the  palace.  A  nakib  issues  forth^  mace  in  hand,  and  pro- 
claims, in  that  monotonous  tone  so  famihar  to  dwellers 
in  the  East,  the  titles  of  his  master.  Immediately  after 
him  appears  in  the  doorway,  a  broad-chested  man  of  some- 
what advanced  years.  He  is  simply  dressed,  but  there  is 
a  certain  ehasteness  in  the  simplicity  which  shows  that 
some  little  care  has  been  taken  to  produce  it.  The  mate- 
rial is  white  muslin,  but  gold  thread  is  introduced  in 
many  parts  with  a  very  tasteful  effect.  You  remark  his 
arms — they  are  so  unusually  long — his  face  is  very  clear, 
and  the  color  of  the  blood  so  discernible  as  to  give  a  rich 
tinge  to  his  olive  complexion ;  his  eyebrows  are  joined  and 
lowering,  which  tends  to  give  a  severe  expression  to  the 
excessively  bright  eyes,  which  they  half  conceal.  This 
is  Akbar. 

His  appearance  is  the  signal  for  a  loud  and  general 
cry  of  '' Allftho  Akbar,"  to  which  the  Emperor  standing 
still  in  the  doorway  for  a  moment  and  bowing  veiy  slight- 
ly, answers  "  Jilli  JeULlihu." 

This  mode  of  salutation  and  its  answer  had  been  intro- 
duced by  himself,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
phrases  include  his  name  ''  Jelftl-u-din  Akbar."  The  cour- 
tiers now  pressed  forward,  and  were  severally  noticed 
with  kindness;  then  forming  a  ring  round  the  Emperor, 
the  whole  procession  moved  on  foot  towards  the  durgfth. 

Akbar  was  very  early  to-day,  and  the  As&n  had  not  yet 
heen  proclaimed.  Whilst  they  were  moving  slowly  along, 
the  voice  of  the  Muassin  was  heard  from  the  high-up 
cnpda  of  the  durgfth  gateway.  The  first,  words  he  utter- 
ed were  the  same  as  those  which  the  submissive  multitude 
had  just  repeated,  ''  Allftho  Akbar,"  God  is  great!  Bdt 
coming  from  the  serene  height  and  in  a  slow  solemn  chant, 
they  seemed  to  bear  a  more  pregnant  meaning,  and  to 
suggest  to  a  contemplative  mind  the  full  interpretation, 
which  the  eloquent  Massillon  once  gave  to  them ;  whOj 
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when  preaching  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  14th  Louis, 
oommenced  in  a  deep  nnder-tone, ''  Louis  est  mort !  Dien 
seul  est  grand '/'  * 

There  was  one  amongst  the  attendant  conrtiers,  who  on 
hearing  the  first  sound  of  the  Asftn  stood  perfectly  stilL 
He  was  a  man  of  sharp,  serere  features,  and  noted  as  the 
most  rigid  Mahommedan  about  the  Court.  It  is  directed 
in  the  Haddts,  that  if  a  person  be  walking  when  the  Azfta 
is  sounded,  he  stand  still  and  reverently  listen.  Abd-ul^ 
Kadir,  the  bigotted  historian,  for  it  was  he,  was  not  one 
lightly  to  omit  obedience  to  the  sacred  ritual.  A  gay 
man  of  most  polished  appearance,  who  was  walking  by  the 
Emperor's  side,  looked  round  when  Abd-ul-Kadir  was  left 
some  little  distance  behind;  and  catching  the  Emperor's 
eye  they  both  laughed,  lliis  was  the  celebrated  Abul 
Fuel,  well  known  to  have  been  as  lax  in  matters  of  faith 
as  Abd*ul-Kadir  was  rigid.  The  whole  party  had  now 
reached  the  Eastern  gate  of  the  Durgih,  on  the  steps  of 
which  an  attendant  received  the  Emperor's  shoes,  as  no 
one  was  permitted  to  pass  within  that  sacred  precinct  except 
with  the  feet  bare.  The  beautiful  quadrangle  which  was 
now  entered  has  been  justly  admired  by  strangers  from  a  dis« 
tant  and  more  civilised  continent  as  a  very  perfect  work. 
On  the  western  side,  is  a  lofty  and  noble  mosque, 
on  the  southern  a  massive  and  imposing  gateway,  rising 
high  into  the  air  and  se^i  for  many  a  mile  of  the  level 
country  beneath,  standing  up  against  the  brightness  of 
an  eastern  sky;  on  the  north,  but  erected  apart  from 
the  cloisters  which  run  all  around  the  building  is  the 
shrine,  the  tomb  of  the  Sheikh  Selim  Chishtl,  who  is 
said  to  have  predicted  the  birth  of  Jehangir  and  from 
whom  that  prince  previous  to  his  accession  bore  the  name 
of  '*  Sellm."  The  actual  tomb  is  of  mother-of-pearl,  but 
enclosed  in  a  small  chamber  of  white  marble,  which  is  it- 
self again  enclosed  in  a  larger  chamber  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. This  outer  chamber  is  lighted  by  large  squares  of 
that  lattice  work  which  has  rendered  the  Moresque  archi- 
tecture celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  beautiful  ruins 
of  which  still  astonish,  whilst  they  delight,  the   wanderer 

*  Sic  apiid  Lord  Broagham.  But  T  an  not  quit*  tsre  if^etber  bis  lordakip 
has  not  thrown  in  a  brilUaot  touch  of  hii  own.  The  aermon  was  oo  the  text 
Eccles.  I.  16,  17,  and  begins  in  my  copy  thns:  '*  DUu  waul  eti  grand^  mta 
frarti^  ti  dam  C9»  dtmierM  mnmtn$  iurtout  om  UprAidai  ia  murtdmtoia 
J»  h  ttrre,  &r.  Btc." 
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in  Spain.  The  rich  creamy  tinge  of  the  marble^  the  elabo* 
rate  yet  exact  design  of  the  tracery^  the  completeness  of 
the  finish^  render  these  lattices  perhaps  unriralled  in  India. 
A  support  to  the  roof  outside  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  ''  S''  of  which  th^re  are  sereral^  strikes  one  as  out 
of  character,  being  evidently  of  Indian  design. 

In  ihe  middle  of  the  quadrangle^  prayer  carpets  were 
spread  opposite  to  the  mosque^  and  the  relative  of  the 
Sheikh  who  was  now  the  mutuwalie  of  the  durgah,  was 
present  to  read  the  prayers.  The  Emperor  and  his  cour- 
tiers formed  themselves  into  one  long  line^  at  one  end 
of  which^  standing  a  little  in  advance,  the  mutuwalie 
repeated  the  morning  prayers.  All  the  Mahommedan 
attendants  behind  formed  themselves  into  other  lines» 
and  the  prostrations  and  other  attitudes  were  performed 
by  the  whole  assembly  in  concert,  which  formed  a  curious 
scene.  After  the  prayers,  the  Emperor  passed  for  a  mo^ 
ment  within  the  tomb  of  the  Sheikh,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained an  affectionate  remembrance,  casting  upon  it  the 
simple  tribute  of  a  jessamine  flower.  When  he  return- 
ed to  the  gateway  hy  irhich  he  had  entered,  elephants, 
led  horses,  and  mounted  outriders,  were  found  in  attend- 
ance. As  the  noble  elephant  upon  which  Akbar  mount- 
ed rose  from  the  ground,  guns  fired,  drums  were  loudly 
rolled,  and  the  procession  swung  into  motion  to  the  voice 
of  tlie  nakib,  whose  sonorous  compliments  and  adulation 
were  taken  up  by  a  large  crowd  of  spectators.  As  the 
Emperor  passed  along,  his  train  was  swelled  by  many 
courtiors,  dependants  and  others,  who  having  made  their 
salaam  f^m  some  conspicuous  comer  put  their  horses  in 
line.  The  name  of  the  ''  Hiran  Minar*'  having  been 
whispered  about,  it  became  generally  known  that  the 
Emperorwas  going  toindulge  in  a  little  match-lock  shooting. 

The  Deer  tower  is  within  the  walls,  immediately  und^ 
the  hill  in  a  north  westerly  direction.  There  is  a  paved 
road  leading  down  to  it  from  the  palace,  which  passes 
under  a  large  gateway,  called  the  ''  Hkthi  Pol,''  or  ele- 
phant gate,  from  two  of  those  animals  sculptured  in  stone, 
which  stand  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  from  with- 
out. Akbar  appears  to  have  taught  the  massive  shape 
of  the  elephant  an  imperial  and  appropriate  ornament  to 
a  gateway;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  defeat 
of  Jdmal,  the  Emperor  caused  figures  to  be  cast  of  that 
chief  and  his  brother,  which  he  placed  upon  carved  ele- 
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phanta  erected  by  the  gateway  of  the  fort  of  Dehli  ;  and 
many  years  after^  the  French  traveller,  Bemier,  visiting 
that  place,  was  impressed  by  these  vast  statues  with  feel- 
ings of  respectful  awe.  It  was  a  gay  sight,  when  Akbar 
passed  under  the  Hiithi  Pol.  First  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
their  spears  glittering,  their  horses  fretfully  champing  the 
bit;  then  chobdars  and  chuprassees  with  red  turbans 
and  sashes  on  camels,  amongst  them  the  nakib  still  voci- 
ferous; the  leading  courtiers  surrounded  the  Emperor's 
elephant  on  elephants  also,  and  the  mighty  animals  roll 
along,  tinkling  with  bells  and  waving  their  rich  trappings 
as  they  go.  Other  courtiers  and  officers  of  the  palace, 
follow  on  horseback,  each  with  their  own  burkundaxes 
and  attendants  on  foot.  A  band  of  the  rude,  but  not 
ineffective  music  of  the  country  accompanies^  and  their 
drums  are  most  briskly  answered  by  those  of  the  durba- 
nkn  from  over  the  gateway.  The  '^  Hiran  Minar'^  is  a 
single  tower,  standing  by  itself  on  a  small  raised  plat- 
form. The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  bristles  with  the  not 
very  pretty  ornament  of  imitation  elephant's  tusks.  They 
aire  of  stone,  covered  with  chunam,  and  the  tusk  is  squar- 
ed off  as  they  usually  are  in  large  animals,  perhaps  the 
ends  were  gilt  in  imitation  of  the  brass  clamps  often  at- 
tached, which  may  have  improved  them. 

The  Emperor  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tower  attended 
only  l}y  an  old  chuprassie,  who  carried  two  matchlocks. 
After  Akbar  had  amused  himself  for  some  time  firing  at 
deer,  which  were  driven  across  an  open  space  at  a  fair  dis- 
tance from  the  miniur,  he  sent  down  word  that,  he  was  now 
satisfied  with  sport,  and  ordered  a  review  of  cavalry  to  com- 
mence, which  had  been  arranged  for  that  morning. 

A  man  now  ascended  the  minltf,  richly  dressed^  his 
countenance  not  wholly  unpleasing  but  still  haunted  by 
that  terrible  expression  of  uncertainty  of  temper,  which  so 
marked  his  character ;  for  it  was  Prince  Sellm.  He  saluted  his 
father,  and  atood  by  his  side  looking  on  as  the  cavalry  came 
into  sight.  There  was  a  fine  young  man  leading  the  troops-^ 
mounted  on  a  showy  horse,  who  every  now  and  then 
glanced  up  to  the  minltf,  as  if  for  approval — this  was  Prince 
Khusru,  Selim's  son.  Hehadreoendy  got  his  mansab,  and 
was  as  proud  of  it  as  lad  could  be. 

The  inspection  of  cavalry  concluded,  Akbar  and  the 
Prince  came  down,. and  mounting  on  elephants  moved  in 
procession  towards  the  palace.    There  is  a  large  seraie  on 
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tie  right  of  the  minlur^  as  you  retum  to  the  H2kthi  Pol.  Tra- 
Tellers  of  many  nations  were  standing  in  front  of  this 
place^  having  come  ont  to  see  the  Emperor  pass.  Amongst 
tbem^  were  two  men  of  swarthy  hue  dressed  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal cassocks.  The  Emperor's  eye  immediately  canght 
them,  and  he^  apparently  knowing  what  nation  and  calling 
they  were  of,  gare  an  order  for  them  to  attend  him  in  the 
efcning. 

When  Akbar  arrived  within  the  palace,  he  alighted  at 
the  gate  of  the  buildings  which  is  now  the  Tahsili.  Here 
he  partook  of  a  repast,  and  afterwards  sent  over  for  the 
Saja  Bir  Bal.  The  Hindu  chief,  a  man  of  agreeable  and 
cheerful  features,  came  over,  plainly  dressed,  in  a  nalki  or 
large  open  litter,  accompanied  by  his  secretaries  and  a  few 
footmen,  and  was  soon  hard  at  work  with  Akbar,  in  politi- 
cal papers  and  converse.  It  was  now  a  busy  time  in  the 
town — ^marketing  was  going  on  briskly  in  the  streets,  men 
were  washing  and  dressing  in  the  public  manner  the  East 
admits  of,  some  were  cooking  and  others  eating  their  food 
with  the  peculiar  solemnity  of  oriental  meals.  In  one 
place  was  loud  haggling  about  a  bargain,  in  another  some 
bunniah  was  vociferating  'Mohaie  Padshah,''  against  a 
trooper,  who  had  taken  much  more  atta  than  was  right  for 
his  money.    Everywhere  noise,  everywhere  bustle  and  life. 

At  twelve,  Akbar  dismissed  the  Raja  after  a  hard  morn- 
ing's work,  wishing  to  be  left  alone,  as  he  said,  for  a  me- 
ditation on  the  orb  that  then  stood  at  meridian  height. 

And  now  came  on  that  time  so  full  of  unaccustomed 
imagery  to  an  European  mind,  the  noon  of  an  Indian 
day — ^imagery  indeed  whose  picturesque  features  fami- 
liarity has  not  concealed  from  the  perception  of  native 
writers. 

The  Baja  Sudraka  in  his  drama  of  the  ''  Toy  Caxf  "i" 
thus  describes  the  mid-day  scene. 

'*The  cattle  dosing  in  the  shade 

Let  fidl  the  unehamped  fodder  from  their  mouths  : 
The  Hvely  ape  with  slow  and  languid  pace 
Creeps  to  the  pool  to  slake  his  parching  thirst 
In  its  now  tepid  waters;  not  a  creature 
Is  seen  upon  the  public  road,  nor  braves 
A  solitary  passenger  the  sun." 

And  more  poetically  the  great  Kalidasa  says  in  the 
''Hero  and  the  Nymph.^ 

•  From  Wilson's  cbanaisff  <*  SpedflMaf  of  the  Hinds  Thsstrs." 
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**  Tis  pait  mid-day.     Exhausted  by  the  heat» 
The  peacock  plunges  in  the  scanty  pool. 
That  feeds  the  tall  tree's  root:  the  drowsy  bee 
Sleeps  in  the  hollow  chamber  of  the  lotus. 
Darkened  with  closing  petals :  on  the  brink 
Of  the  now  tepid  lake  the  wild  duck  lurks, 
Amongst  the  sedgy  shade ;  and  even  here,* 
The  parrot  from  his  wiry  bower  complains^ 
And  calls  for  water  to  allay  his  thirst/' 

Can  this  be  the  Fnttehpoor  of  three  hours  ago  all  slumber 
and  silence!  drowsy  shrouded  figures  stretcbed  on   every 
sbopboard^  scarce  a  soul  in  tbe  streets. 
"  The  very  houses  seem  asleep." 

Pompeii  could  scarcely  be  calmer. 

As  tbere  is  nothing  to  be  seen  out  of  doors  let  us  peep 
in  imagination  into  forbidden  seclusions^  let  us  enter  the 
seraglio.  Tbere  is  a  chamber  prettily  carved  witb  grapes 
and  other  ornaments  in  a  comer  of  the  zenana  which 
they  tell  you  was  occupied  by  the  Turkish  wife.  We 
are  not  cold  critics  but  warm  believers  in  every  thing 
just  now;  therefore  we  must  not  scrutinise  too  severely 
the  probabilities^  but  call  up  to  imagination's  eye  the 
lady  of  Constantinople. 

It  is  a  difiEicult  thing  to  describe  female  beauty,  and  ori- 
ental beauty  especially  can  only  be  caught  by  glimpses,  and 
much  must  always  be  left  for  fancy  to  fill  in.  Look  at 
any  of  the  heroines  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  a  phrase  or 
two  is  all  the  great  artist  often  gives  of  external  portrait. 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  picture  of  Lucretia  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  descriptions  of  personal  appearance  perhaps 
we  have.  The  following  passage  from  Aubrey  DeVcre's 
"  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Greece  and  Turkey"'  contains 
a  portrait  of  an  oriental  beauty  which  shall  be  here  tran- 
scribed.  A  curious  adventure  took  him  into  a  Turkish 
harem,  and  this  was  one  of  the  inmates. 

The  favourite  wife  was  a  Circassian,  and  a  fairer  vision 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  see.  Intellectual  in  expression  she 
could  hardly  be  caUed;  yet  she  was  full  of  dignity,  as  weU 
as  of  pUant  grace  and  of  sweetness.  Her  large  black  eyes, 
beaming  with  a  soft  and  stealthy  radiance,  seemed  as  if 
ttiey  would  have  yielded  Ught  in  the  darkness;  and  the 
w^vy  waves  of  her  hair,  which,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
tumultuous  scene,  she.  carelessly  flung  over  her  shoulders, 
«  The  some  is  •  gardM. 
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gleamed  like  a  mirror.  Her  complexion  was  the  most 
exqtdsite  I  have  ever  seen^  its  smooth  and  pearly  purity 
being  tinged  with  a  colour^  unlike  that  of  flower  or  of 
fmitj  of  bud  or  of  berry,  but  which  reminded  me  of  the 
Tifid  and  delicate  tints  which  sometimes  streak  the  inside 
of  a  shell.  Though  tall^  she  seemed  as  light  as  if  she  had 
been  an  embodied  cloudy  hovering  over  the  rich  carpets 
like  a  child  that  does  not  feel  the  weight  of  its  body;  and 
though  stately  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  her  mirth  was  a 
sort  of  rapture.  She,  too,  had  that  peculiar  luxuriousness 
of  aspect,  in  no  degree  opposed  to  modesty,  which  belongs 
to  the  East :  around  her  lips  was  wreathed,  in  their  still- 
ness, an  expression  at  once  pleasurable  and  pathetic, 
whidi  seemed  ever  ready  to  break  forth  into  a  smile :  her 
hands  seemed  to  leave  with  regret  whatever  they  had  rest- 
ed on,  and  in  parting  to  leave  something  behind;  and  in 
all  her  soft  and  witching  beauty  she  reminded  me  of 
Browning's  lines — 

*'No  8wan-8oft  woman,  nibbed  in  lucid  oils, 
The  gift  of  an  enamoured  god,  more  fair." 

With  the  exception  of  Browning's  lines,  which  I  cannot 
say  I  like,  this  seems  to  me  very  beautiful,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  gives  a  correct  idea  of  oriental  beauty  gene- 
rally. If  you  are  not  satisfied,  I  must  refer  you  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  ''  fair  Patima;''  for  I  dare  not 
try  my  hand  after  DeVere. 

The  lady  of  Constantinople  was  seated  on  cushions  of 
white  silk  and  dressed  in  a  caftan  of  pale  blue  and 
silver,  a  Turkish  waistcoat  of  pale  pink,  and  drawers 
of  pale  blue  and  white  stripes.  She  seemed  lonely  and 
distressed,  a  sitar  lay  on  her  lap,  she  took  it  up  and 
struck  a  few  irregular  chords,  and  then  passing  into  a 
simple  melancholy  air,  she  sang  some  Turkish  words, 
which  bore  a  burden  of  this  sort. 


TMS  SONG  OF  THB   LAOT  OF  CONSTANTINOPUC. 
I. 

I  pant  for  the  scare  Sea, 

And  its  breeses  fresh  and  free. 

For  the  home  I  would  view  once  more. 

Sits  by  the  gusty  shore. 

And  my  hesrt  turns  to  thee. 

Oh!  Istamboull 

To  the  City  of  the  Sea, 

And  the  home  of  my  soul. 
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11. 

The  eleams  of  the  sultry  noon. 
Brood  o'er  the  Andaroon  ; 
Periiimes  of  Indian,  flowers* 
Breathe  thro'  the  diny  howers ; 
And  my  heart  turns  to  thee. 
Oh!  Istamhoul! 
To  the  City  of  the  Sea, 
And  the  home  of  my  soul. 

III. 

Hope  came  with  the  sea-born  gale, 
Cheering,  if  doomed  to  fail. 
Comes  with  this  slumberous  air, 
A  deep  tho'  a  calm  despair ! 
And  my  heart  turns  to  thee. 
Oh!  Istamhoul! 
Oh!  City  of  the  Sea! 
Oh !  home  of  my  soul. 

There  was  a  Greek  alave  aaleep  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment, 
a  dark-eyed  iEgean  islander.  The  musiq  fell  softly  on  her 
earsj  and  helped  to  aid  the  beautiful  illusions  of  slumber, 
that  she  was  far  away  and  happy  again  in  her  own  bright 
home. 

So  now,  dear  M.  half  our  day  is  described,  and  my  second 
letter  must  finish  the  sketch;  till  when,  farewell. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEASURES  OP  GOVEENMENT. 

1.  Report  €n  the  State  of  Jndigefum$  Education  in  eight  Dis^ 
ifiett  of  the  North  Western  Province$  of  India.  By  H, 
8.  Beid,  Eeq.,  Visitor  General  of  StAools. 

2.  Notifiaition  dated  the  8th  June,  1852. 

The  two  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article  afford 
satisfactory  proof  that  in  the  department  of  education  we 
have,  at  last,  past  through  the  stage  of  barren  discussion 
and  controversy,  and  have  commenced  a  real,  practical 
work.  Beams  of  foolscap  have  been  wasted  in  the  battle 
between  the  Yernacularists,  the  Roman- typists  and  the  ex- 
closively-English-educationalists;  but  during  the  many 
years  which  intervened  between  the  arrival  in  India  of 
Ijord  William  Bentinck  and  the  publication  of  the  circu- 
lars issued  to  Collectors  and  Magistrates  in  1845,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  done  to  advance  the  education  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  actual  state 
of  instruction  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  of  India. 

It  is  true  that  four  English  Colleges  have  been  estab- 
lished which  have  supplied  many  English  writers  to  Go- 
vernment offices  and  produced  a  few  useful  public  officers; 
bat  as  yet  these  institutions  have  had  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  general  state  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

In  1845,  the  present  Lieutenant  Governor  directed 
the  attention  of  all  district  officers  to  the  subject  of  ver- 
nacular education,  and  the  improvement  of  the  rude 
indigenous  village  schools,  and  called  on  them  to  furnish 
statistical  details  of  the  actual  state  of  education  in  their 
sereral  districts.*  All  available  information  on  the  subject 
being  thus  collected,  he  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  a  plan  for  establishing  in  every  village 
of  a  certain  size,  a  school  to  be  endowed  by  Govern- 
ment with  an  allotment  of  from  5  to  10  acres  of  rent-free 
land.  The  school-master  was  to  be  nominated  by  the 
lemindars  and  other  residents  of  the  village,  his  appoint- 
ment being  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  Visitor.  The 
maximum  estimated  cost  of  tiiis  scheme  was  to  be  a  de- 
duction from  the  land  rent  amounting  to  Rs.  866,000,  or 

*  The  refcarns  wore  oolkoted,  eompiled  and  published  with  a  memoir  bj  R. 
ThoratoD,  Esq.,  C.  8.  The  title  of  the  work  is  "  Memoir  on  the  SUtistics  of 
Indigenous  Bdoeation  within  the  North  Western  Proriaces  of  the  Bengal  Pre. 
•idency,  18W." 
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iCSG^OOO  per  annum^  supposing  that  an  endowed  scbool 
were  established  in  each  of  the  18^000  villages  in   which 
there  are  more   than   100  houses.    This  scheme  was   not 
approved  of  by   the   Court  of    Directors.     Their   chief 
objection   was   to   the     endowment  of    land,   but   while 
objecting     to  the    particular    plan    before    them   they 
fully  recognised  the  necessity  for   '^giving   some   pow- 
erful impulse*'  to  elementary  education  in  the  North  Wes- 
tern Provinces,  and  expressed  their  willingness   to  con- 
sider  any   comprehensive  plan,  having  for  its   principle 
the  remuneration  of  teachers  by  money  payments.     We 
cannot  regret  the  determination  of  the  home  authorities. 
Apart  from  the  specific   objection  to  endowments  of  land, 
the  scheme  had  too  much  the  characteristics  of  finality; 
there  would  always  be  great  danger  of  gradual  deteriora- 
tion whenever  the  district  officer  might  be  lax  in  his  super- 
vision; and  above  all,  no  provision  was  made  for  systematic 
visitation  by  trained  inspectors.     In  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
revised  his  scheme  and  matured  that  detailed  in  the  reso* 
lution  of  Government  No.  149  A,  dated  9th  February,  1850, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Court  being  obtained,  no  time  was 
lost  in  giving  it  effect.     Eight  districts  were  selected,  and 
Mr.  Beid  appointed  Visitor  Greneral  of  Schools,  and  direct- 
ed to  organize  his  staff  of  zillah  and  pergunnah  visitors, 
and  to  choose  teachers  for  the  tehsili  schools  which  were 
to  be  established  at  each  tehsildaree  station,   and  to  serve 
as  a  model  to  the  smaller  schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  chief  excellencies  of  this  plan  appear  to  us  to  be  its 
elasticity  and  its  organization  of  an  educational  depart* 
xnent  under  a  distinct  head. 

The  above  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  steps  which  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Visitor  General  with  a  special  mis- 
sion to  improve  and  encourage  the  extension  of  element- 
ary vernacular  education.  Mr.  Beid  seems  to  have  per- 
formed hia  task  with  zeal  and  ability :  he  has  surmounted 
all  preliminary  difficulties,  and  with  the  small  means  at 
his  command  has  done  much  already,  and  has  shewn  that 
when  ||>roper  measures  are  adopted  there  is  no  active 
opposition  to  be  feared  from  the  people  themselves. 
Ijie  report  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  arti- 
cle is  the  first  fruit  of  Mr.  Beid's  labours.  It  contains  a 
full  and  graphic  description  of  the  existing  modes  of  in- 
struction, and  minute,  and  apparently  accurate,  statistics 
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of  the  present  state  of  education ;  tliese  differ  greatly  from 
the  returns  sent  in  by  the  district  officers  of  the  same 
tract  of  country;  but  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
formation collected  by  Mr.  Beid  is  more  trustworthy  than 
that  furnished  by  tehseeldars,  who  had  no  interest,  what- 
ever in  the  subject.  The  report  would  have  been 
read  with  much  greater  pleasure  if  it  had  not  been  so 
rigidly  cut  up  into  a  series  of  short  paragraphs,  each  pre- 
faced by  ai^  abstract  of  its  contents^  or,  when  the  subject 
is  continued^  by  the  word  "  ditto.''  We  know  not  whether 
the  plan  is  a  device  of  the  author's,  or  a  freak  of  the  prin- 
ter's. The  effect  is  sometimes  ludicrous,  but  generally 
most  irritating.  We  give  an  example,  paragraphs  288— 
289  run  thus: 

''  288.  Bamioran  Da$^  $erie$publiihed  and  circukUed  bg 
"  Govemmeni.  These  useful  books,  best  known  as  Kamsaran 
''Dass'  series,  had  been  published  and  extensively  circulate 
''edby  Government  through  its  local  Officers,  in  the  hope 
'^that  the  attention  of  teachers  might  be  directed  to  more 
''practical studies  than  those  pursued. 

"289.  Bui  not  taken  up  by  village  teachers.  But  the 
"  experiment  though  well  designed,  did  not  meet  with  the 
''  success  it  merited.  The  books  purchased  were  bought 
"  principally  by  pntwarrees,  for  whose  enlightenment,  in 
"  truth,  they  were  specially  compiled,  but  who  purchased 
"  them  at  the  bidding  of  their  superior  officer,  and  probably 
"  with  a  great  number  they  have  never  been  opened 
"  since,"  Sec.,  &c. 

The  whole  report  is  divided  by  Mr.  Beid  into  six  divi* 
sions.  The  first  is  preliminary,  the  last,  following  the  prece- 
dent of  all  despatches,  is  devoted  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  assLBtance  received  from  other  functionaries,  and  a  recom- 
mendation of  deserving  subordinates  to  the  favorable  no- 
tice of  Government.  The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ex- 
hibit the  actual  state  and  extent  of  vernacular  education 
and  describe  the  condition,  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the 
cnstoms  prevailing  in  village  schools ;  show  the  working, 
progress  and  prospects  of  tehsili  schools,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  prescribed;  the  steps  taken  and  in  contempla- 
tion to  produce  &  supply  of  school-books,  and  the  measures 
adopted  to  improve  and  increase  the  number  of  village 
lehools  and  school-masters.  All  difficulties  from  the 
prejudices  and  fears  of  the  people  appear  to  have  been 
inccessfuUy   combated,   and   by    the   1st   of  May    1850, 
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eight  zillah  yisitors^  thirty-three  pergunnah  visitorsj  and 
fifty-eight  teachers  of  tehsili  schools  were  appointed,  and 
the  system  fairly  set  to  work.  The  tehsili  school  being 
intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  surrounding  district, 
the  success  of  the  scheme  depended  in  some  measure  on  a 
judicious  selection  of  teachers  -,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
necessary  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  improvement  the  vested 
interest  represented  by  the  already  existing  8,000  village 
teachers.  Mr.  Beid,  therefore,  very  wisely  chose  his  first 
teachers  from  the  most  popular  and  efficient  of  the  school- 
masters of  the  surrounding  villages.  The  standard  of  qna- 
lification  was  necessarily  very  low ;  but  it  is  said  that ''  many 
have  improved  themselves,  some  have  been  dismissed,  and 
that  as  a  body  they  are  now  efficient.''  The  object  of  the 
establishment  of  these  schools  has  we  think  been  mis- 
taken by  Mr.  Beid.  He  states  (paragraphs  238  to  285),  that 
it  was  to ''place  within  the  reach  of  all,  a  sound  elementary 
education,''  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  instruction  ge- 
nerally understood  by  the  terms  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  In  some  schools,  however,  it  is  stated  that 
''  several  boys  have  commenced  algebra,  and  geometry 
(having  mastered  arithmetic,  mensuration  and  putwarree's 
accounts),  the  history  of  India  and  topography  of  their 
own  district."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  amount 
of  instruction  can  be  imparted  by  teachers  whose  quali- 
fications are  such  as  described  in  paragraph  16. 

On  the  80th  April,  1851,  the  fifty-eight  tehsili  schools 
were  attended  by  2890  boys,  and  the  number  was  increas- 
ing. The  establishment  and  management  of  tehsili  schools 
has  probably  occupied  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Beid's  atten- 
tion. He  must  have  felt  that  any  sudden  improvement  of 
village  schools  was  hopeless,  and  that  until  the  scale  of 
remuneration  was  raiseid,  properly  qualified  teachers  could 
not  be  obtained.  The  tehsili  schools  have  been  success- 
ful, and  are  a  step  in  advance,  but  they  cannot  by  any 
possibility  fulfil  completely  the  object  of  their  institution 
as  stated  by  the  Visitor  General.  If  there  were  100  scholars 
at  each  of  the  fifty-eight  tehsili  schools,  the  number  under 
instruction  would  be  5,800  out  of  a  population  of  5,200,000, 
and  even  this  number  could  not  be  instrui^ted  properly  un- 
less the  number  of  teachers  were  at  least  doubled.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  above  remark  is  intended 
to  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made.    These  schools  will  be  most  useful  as  models  and 
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as  nurseries  for  teacbers^  and  their  influence  will  no  doubt 
be  extensively  felt,  but  they  cannot ''  place  within  the 
leach  and  means  of  all  a  sound  education/'  and  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  not  their  object. 

The  agricultural  and  petty  shopkeeper  class  of  India  will 
probably  neTer,  certainly  not  for  many  years,  entrust  their 
children  to  the  care  of  strangers  in  towns  at  a  distance 
from  their  own  villages;  if,  therefore,  these  classes  are  to  be 
instructed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  village  schools;  the  improve- 
ment and  encouragement  of  these  ought  to  be,  and  we  be- 
Heye  is,  the  ultimate  end  of  Government,  and  we  view  with 
much  jealousy  any  tendency  to  over-estimate  the  relative  va- 
lue of  the  central  schools  under  teachers  paid  by  the  State. 

In  the  eight  districts  of  Agra,  Allyghur,  Bareilly,  £ta- 
wah,  Furrackabad,  Muttra,  Mynpoori,  and  Shahjehanpore, 
there  were  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Reid's  report  8127  schools 
attended  by  27,853  scholars :  the  total  population  of  the 
districts  named  is,  according  to  the  last  census,  5,191,841, 
or  in  round  numbers  5,200,000.  The  number  of  scholars 
has  now  #e  believe  increased  to  about  80,000;  therefore, 
about  one  person  in  167  is  in  receipt  of  some  kind  of  educa- 
cation.  When  we  consider  that  in  Prussia,  one-sixth  of 
the  population  are  at  all  times  under  instruction,  we  can 
appreciate,  though  imperfectly,  the  contrast  between  the 
state  of  education  in  the  two  countries.  In  India  the 
number  of  young  persons  of  a  school-going  age  has  gene- 
rally been  reckoned  at  one-twelfth  of  tiie  population.  This 
result  has  been  apparently  obtained  by  excluding  all 
females  from  the  calculation,  and  perhaps  at  present 
ve  must  practically  do  so.  The  number  of  males 
of  a  school-going  age  in  the  eight  districts  under  review 
will  on  this  supposition  be  488,883 ;  about  one-fourteenth 
of  this  number  are  at  school.  Lamentable  as  is  this 
state  of  things,  it  need  not  dishearten  those  who  are 
striring  to  improve  it.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
in  1795,  the  number  of  charity  schools  in  Grreat  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  1856,  and  the  number  of  pupils  48,479. 
The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  was  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  that  to  be  obtained  in  our  village  schools. 
£ven  within  the  last  few  years  the  majority  of  dames 
schools  were  kept  by  persons  very  little  superior  to  the 
Hindi  teacher:  the  answer  given  by  one  of  the  dames  might 
have  been  given  at  a  village  in  India :  "  It's  little  they  pays 
me^  and  its  little  I  teaches  'em/'    One-ninth  of  the  popu<- 
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latioii'  of  Great  Britain  is  now  under  inatructionj  and  thm 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  daily  improying :  If  so 
great  a  change  has  been  effected  in  England  in  ^e  faoe 
of  mnch  active  and  more  passive  oppoution,  we  may  well 
hope  for  a  more  ri^pid  progress  in  India  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  all-powerful. 

We  must  however  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the 
present,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  the  village  school  and 
its  master.  There  seems  to  be  a  preliminary  difficulty  in 
the  definition  of  the  term  *'  school/'  it  certainly  must  not 
be  taken  in  the  meaning  which  is  attached  to  it  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  J.  Muir  truly  states  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  Persian  teacher  is  a  ''  domestic  tutor.''  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Sanskrit,  Arabic  and  Koran  schools.  The 
average  ratio  of  scholars,  to  teachers  in  all  dasses  of 
schools  is  8-75  to  1.  The  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Koran,  and 
Persian  Schools  appear  to  be  more  than  useless  for 
every  practical  object,  and  are  utterly  undeserving  of 
assistance  from  Grovernment.  The  object  being  the  im« 
provement  of  vernacular  education,  no  school  should  be 
recognised  in  which  either  Urdu  or  Hindi  are  not  taught. 
The  village  teacher  is  remunerated  in  various  ways: 
sometimes  a  fixed  salary  is  given,  sometimes  settled  tui- 
tion fees,  or  presents  on  festivals  and  holidays;  others 
work  by  contract,  and  others  are  paid  when  the  seho* 
lar  has  mastered  a  section  of  the  multiplication  table ; 
others  again  receive  payment  in  the  form  of  rations; 
but  various  as  are  their  modes  of  remuneration,  they 
agree  in  being  on  the  lowest  possible  scale.  Out  of  8127 
schoolmasters  555  actually  receive  less  than  two  rupees 
(four  shillings)  a  month,  1218  less  than  three  rupees 
(six  shillings),  and  only  29  are  fortunate  enough .  to 
receive  more  than  Bs.l2  a  month.  This  being  the  rate 
of  remuneration,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  hearing  that 
"  no  one  turns  to  teaching,  who  is  fit  for  any  other 
employment;"*  that  the  Hindi  teacher  "  is  often  unable 
to  read;  he  uses  no  book,  but  teaches  the  multiplication 
table  by  word  of  mouth."  Of  Persian  teachers,  we  are 
told  that  ''their  attainments  are  excessively  superficial, 
and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  preten- 
sions," and  generally  it  is  said  that  '*  the  knowledge  imparted 
"  is  of  the  most  unpractical  nature;  tiiat  the  Sanscrit  soho- 
''  laf  wastes  years  in  collecting  a  useless  store  of  words ; 

,  *  Pangniili  S4&. 
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"  the  Persian  scholar  speads  eight  or  nine  years  in 
''  seqniring  a  sKght  smattering  of  a  language  all  but  dead 
"  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned ;  that  in  the  Hindi 
"  schools,  the  memory  alone  of  the  scholar  is  exercieeds 
"  he  lesTos  school  with  his  mind  filled  with  a  vast  Btote  of 
''  the  multiplication  table/' 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  following  'b/Lu  Beid 
through  thedetails  of  his^^urious  account  of  the  customs  ob^ 
Krredinthe  several  classes  ofschools,  but  we  cannot  do  him 
the  injustice  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  system  of  disci- 
pline enforced  by  the  unlearned  pedagogue.  The  several 
descriptions  of  punishment  are  explained  with  so  muek 
sest  and  minuteness  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  how  for- 
tunate we  have  been  in  having  been  brought  up  in  a 
school,  in  which  a  birch  was  the  only  instrument  of 
pnnighment.  That  our  readers  may  also  be  in  a  position  to 
hare  the  same  comfortable  feeling,  vre  extract  at  length 
paragraphs  89  to  95,  leaving  out  only  the  '^Dittos"  which 
held  each  paragraph. 

"  89.  '  Ch$kmiUf  is  administered  under  six  different 
forms:  firstly,  the  teacher  himself  in  the  operator; 
secondly,  the  boy  operates  on  himself;  thirdly^  the  offend« 
er,  whfle  pulling  his  own  ears,  is,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  made  to  sit  down  and  rise  up  alternately  with 
great  rapidity;  fourthly,  two  other  boys,  holding  each  one 
ear,  make  the  victim  sit  down  and  rise  up  as  fast  as 
pottible;  fifthly,  (in  this  and  in  the  following  method,  the 
«odK»  operandi,  the  working  out  the  penalty  is  more  elabo* 
nte),  die  boy  is  made  to  sit  down,  to  thrust  his  hands 
under  hia  legs,  and  iiji  this  painfully  absurd  position  to 
retain  hold  of  both  ears.  This  infliction  is  termed  kanon 
^kh  mt;  sixthly,  the  offender  standing  on  one  leg  with  his 
urm  thmst  under  the  other  pulls  his  own  ears. 

"  90.  Tlie  punishment  termed  gaiti  rakkna  is  admi* 
ttistered  as  follows.  The  boy  is  made  to  bend  down, 
pebbles  being  placed  on  the  back  of  each  hand>  and  one 
<m  'the  smidl  of  his  back.'  Should  any  of  the  pebbles 
^rop  off,  the  boy  is  switched.  Frequently  the  culprit  is 
made  to  slap  his  own  face.  On  the  inattentive  scholar's 
neek,  a  brick-bat  is  ingeniously  adjusted,  so  that  if  he 
does  not  regard  his  book  steadily,  it  falls  off,  and  discovers 
the  want  of  attention. 

**  91.  Wholesale  punishment  is  inflicted  in  a  man- 
ner which   1  can  better  illustrate  by  an  example,  than 
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deaeribe.  There  arc  four  delinqnents,  A,  B,  C,  T\  of  whom. 
D  is  more  guilty  than  C,  and  so  on,  A  gives  D  four  blows 
in  the  face,  D  beats  C  three  times,  C  strikes  B  twiee,  and 
B  strikes  A  once. 

"  dS.  The  following  device  is  at  times  adopted  in  the 
Fathgarh  district.  The  teacher  takes  a  piece  of  iamkar 
in  each  hand,  and  presses  the  upper  part  ot  the  boy's  ear 
between  the  pebble  and  his  finger. 

"  98.  In  the  Mathuia  District,  when  the  Hindi  scho- 
lar is  wanting  in  industry  or  attention,  his  hands  are 
tied  behind  his  neck,  and  his  head  is  loaded  with  all  the 
writing  boards  of  the  schooL  This  mode  of  punishment 
is  termed  paiiiyala. 

f'  94.  To  induce  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  the 
teacher,  placing  the  boys  in  a  row  before  hiinft,  gives 
the  first  comer,  t.  e.  the  boy  who  came  to  school  ^rst  that 
morning,  one  blow  with  a  switch,  or  sometimea  lets  him 
go;  'scot-free.'  The  second  comer  receives  two  blows,  the 
third  three,  and  so  on.  The  first  boy  is  termed  nuri,  the 
second  dhoh,  the  third  tela,  fourth  ckoula,  &c.  &c.  The 
practice  is  termed  "  tAanH  mama/*  and  is,  I  believe,  con- 
fined to  Hindi  schools, 

'*  95.  The  fOm  and  peach  tree  furnish  the  teacher  with 
his  supply  of  switches." 

.It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  punishments 
seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  children  of  those  who  pay ; 
in  fact,  it  is  said  that  ''the  most  incoirigible  boy  seldom 
comes  in  for  mcwe  than  slapping  and  soft  flogging/' 
Holidays  are  considered  after  punishments,  and  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  lack  of  them  in  any  of  the  schools: 
In  the  Hindi,  there  are  eight  monthly  holidays,  and  sun- 
dry annual  ones,  besides  the  two  harvests,  at  which  seasons 
the  schools  are  generally  deserted.  As  the  teacher  usually 
receives  a  small. present  on  holidays,  he  is  not  likely  to 
objecst  to  their  number.  An  encouraging  proof  of  the  import- 
ance attached  to  education  is  given  in  paragraph  195,  in 
which  are  described  the  ceremonies  observed  on  the  Hindi 
scholar  first  going  to  school.  They  are  most  elaborate,  but 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  report,  as  we  have  not 
space  for  the  account  given.  We  must  also  pass  rapidly 
over  all  discussion,  as  to  the  castes  of  teachers,  the  ages 
and  castes  of  scholars,  the  duration  of  schools,  the 
cause  of  their  want  of  permanency,  the  periods  of 
service  of  teachers,  and  mauy  other  questions,  regarding 
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8 
whioli  foil  mformation  is  giTen.  The  want  of  pennaneace 
of  sdioob  is  almost  as  serious  an  evil  as  the  want  of  capa- 
city in  the  teacher^  and  probably  arises  from  the  same 
eaose.  The  arorage  duration  of  a  Hindi  school  is  little 
more  than  one  year;  but  at  the  same  time  it  appears 
that  the  teachers  are  much  more  constant  to  their  ayoca* 
tkm.  .  More  than  half  hare  been  employed  in  teaching  for 
periods  varying  from  5  to  50  years.  Mr.  Reid  states 
that  no  (me  fit  for  any  other  employment  ever  becomes  a 
Hindi  sdioolmaster.  We  would  add  tliat  no  one  who  had 
for  four  years  lived  on  three  rupees  a  month,  in  a  small 
room  10  feet  square,  with  no  window,  and  with  20  boys 
ioeaming  the  multiplication  table  at  the  top  of  thmr  lungSj 
could  at  the  end  of  that  term  be  fit  for  any  more  intellec- 
tual employment. 

Even  from  the  very  imperfect  sketch  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  give,  it  will  be  erident,  first,  that  the  number 
of  yoong  persons  actually  receiving  elementary  vernacu- 
lar instruction  in  reading  and  writing  is  very  much  smaller 
than 'the  number  reported  as  attendants  at  school;  se- 
condly, that  the  new  tehsiU  schools  can  make  but  little 
impression  on  the  mass  of  ignorance  which  exists,  and  that 
nnless  the  efficiency  of  the  village  schools  is  greatly  in- 
cmsed,  the  tehsili  schools  will  be  calculated  to  aggravate 
the  evil  pointed  out  in  paragraph  6  of  Mr.  Secretary  Thorn- 
ton's letter  dated  April  19th,  1848,  in  which  we  read  that 
"  the  fear  now  is  that  the  village  and  district  officers  will 
"  be  so  far  ahead  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  the  more  to 
'*  expose  these  latter  to  injury  from  didionesty  and  intrigue.** 
It  is  dear  that  the  efficiency  of  village  schools  can  only 
be  improved  by  securing  more  competent  teachers  and  hjf 
supplying  good  elementary  school-books.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  latter  work ;  but  while  the  pay  of  a 
teacher  is  less,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  his  qualifi- 
cations should  be  much  greater,  than  those  of  a  day  labourer. 
To  leenre  competent  teachers  then,  sufficient  remuneration 
must  be  secured.  This  may  be  done  either  by  a  direct 
grant  making  all  schoolmasters  stipendiaries  of  the  State, 
or  by  increasing  the  number  of  scholars  so  as  to  make  the 
achool  fees  ^ord  a  respectable  livelihood  to  the  teacher; 
or  lastly,  grants  in  aid  might  be  given,  the  school  fees 
being  still  considered  as  the  main  support  of  the  teacher. 
The  first  plan  is  open  to  many  objections  apart  from  all 
conuderations.of  expense;  but  those  alone  are  fatal  to  its 
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adoption.  To  teach  400,000  youths  would  requive  at  least 
6,000  teachers  who  could  hardly  be  paid  less  than  Rs.  10  a 
month  each;  the  annual  charge  in  the  eight  districts  under 
consideration  would  be  Ba.  600,000  or  £60,000  a  year,  or 
about  £240,000  for  the  whole  of  the  North  Western  Proyin- 
«es.  We  hare  little  hope  that  so  large  a  sum  will  ever  be  de- 
voted to  education  in  India.  The  second  plan  will  be  a  much 
more  tedious  operation,  but  if  successful  its  effects,  direct 
and  indirect,  will  be  more  certain  and  lasting ;  and  we  beliere 
that  the  right  course  has  been  taken,  and  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor's  Notification  dated  8th  June,  1852, 
will  be  found  to  have  supplied  the  motive  which  was  want- 
ing to  induce  all  classes  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  for 
themselves  and  their  children,  the  elements  at  least  of 
education.  By  this  order  all  functionaries  are  prohibited 
£rom  employing  in  the  Government  services  any  person 
who  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  Village  chokeydars  are 
at  present  exempted  from  the  test,  but  we  see  no  reason 
why  this  exemption  should  continue.  A  chowkeydar,  though 
in  receipt  of  a  very  small  salary,  is  generally  an  impor- 
tant personage  in  a  village,  and  not  unfrequently  a  near 
relative  of  the  lumberdar :  his  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  he  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  if  a  year's 
grace  were  given  we  believe  that  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  qualified  candidates.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  persons  directly  and  indirectly  affected  by 
the  imposition  of  an  educational  test,  but  we  may  si^ely 
assert  that  all  candidates  for  public  employment,  and 
that  the  children  of  all  now  in  employment,  will  at  once 
betake  themselves  or  be  sent  to  the  nearest  qualified  in- 
structor, and  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  Mr.  Beid's 
report  for  May,  1858,  does  not  shew  a  vast  accession  of 
scholars  to  the  schools  under  his  inspection..  These  may 
probably  be  100,000,  but  even  with  that  number,  scattered 
as  they  would  be  over  a  wide  extent  of  ground,  the  pecu- 
niary aid  of  Government  will  be  required  if  a  fair  rate  of 
remuneration  is  to  be  secured  to  the  teachers;  and  we  fear 
the  small  sum  of  Bs.  4,820  per  annum  for  the  eight  districts 
will  be  found  sadly  insufficient.  We  will  hope  that  if  it  is 
required,  a  more  liberal  grant  will  be  made ;  in  the  mean- 
time, we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  have  now  for  the  first 
time  such  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  as  will  compel  them  to  employ  and  to 
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pay  persons  capable  of  imparting  the  necessary  amount  of 
instruetion. 

We  feel  some  regret  that  our  limits  have  prevented  onr 
amking  a  fuller  use  of  the  ample  information  regarding 
the  present  state  of  vernacular  education  placed  at  our 
disposal  in  Mr.  Reid's  report,  but  this  regret  is  lesseneil 
by  the  feeling,  that  the  existing  state  of  education  among 
the  agricultural  and  lower  classes  of  the  people  of  India 
is  bat  represented  by  a  blank,  and  that  consequently 
the  long  arrays  of  figures  and  statistics,  which  must  have 
cost  their  compiler  so  much  labour,  have  now  a  tendency 
to  mislead,  if  carelessly  studied.  In  future  days,  this 
record  and  description  of  the  primeval  village  schools  will 
be  most  valuable  and  curious,  and  it  will  then  be  read 
without  any  of  the  feelings  of  shame  which  its  perusal 
must  now  excite  in  the  minds  of  aU  who  remember  that 
it  is  a  description  of  the  educational  state  of  a  country-, 
which  has  been  under  British  rule  for  half  a  century. 

We  must  now  conclude  with  a  cursory  notice  of  the 
interoBting  experiment  in  progress  in  the  Agra  and.  Myn- 
poorie  Jails.  A  full  account  of  the  results  in  the  Myn- 
poorie  Jail  has  lately  been  published;  equal  success  has 
rewarded  Dr.  Walker's  exertions  in  the  monster  Jail  of 
Agra.  Punishments  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  pri- 
soners, though  the  most  desperate  of  their  class  and  all 
sentenced  to  long  periods  of  imprisonment  for  the  most 
heinous  offimoes,  are  said  to  have  undergone  a  most  mar- 
velloua  change.  The  discipline  of  the  Jail  is  kept  up  by 
the  prisoners  themselves.  It  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  merely  learning  to  read  and  write,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  impart  religious  or  even  moral  instruction, 
should  tame  a  mob  composed  of  reckless  and  hopeless 
ruffians  collected  from  all  parts  of  upper  India.  The  fact 
is  however  as  we  have  stated  above ;  and  the  beneficial 
result  is  probably  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  sub- 
ject of  interest,  unconnected  with  their  former  career, 
which  drives  away  the  ennui  under  which  they  were  for- 
merly prompted  to  plot  resistance  and  vain  attempts  to 
eaeape. 

These  experiments,  which  have  been  so  successfully 
carried  out  in  the  Agra  and  Mynpoorie  Jails,  afford  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  a  fact,  which  though  still  disputed  is 
daily  becoming  more  generally  accepted  ;  namely,  that 
purely  secular,  that  is  negatively  religious  education,  al- 
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though  it  has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of 
what  may  be  called  intellectual  crimes,  has  a  marked  and 
decided  effect  in  repressing  crimes  of  violence.  Jail 
schools  will  however  not  only  assist  the  police,  but  by 
occupying  the  mind  will  preserve  many  a  prisoner ,  from 
contamination,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  ere  long  a 
schoolmaster  may  be  a  recognised  officer  in  every  Indian 
JaiL 
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**  CattiBgi  iBd  sbreds  of  learning,  with  varioos  fragmeoit  and  poiaU  of 
vit,  an  drawn  together  and  tacked  in  any  lantaatic  form.**— Z<«nl    8h^ftf9» 

▲   MBTAMORPR0818  OF  HASTLIY  COLBBIDOE. 

"  In  the  reign  of  tbe  good  Queen  Bess,  I  was  a  donkey — 
donkey,  as  far  as  I  remember — ^but  we  are  not  permitted 
to  remember  these  things  too  distinctly;  but  donkey  I 
beliere  I  was  to  the  dean  of  Durham. 

And  a  most  kind  and  good  master  was  the  dean  to  me. 
When  the  groom^  and  that  was  not  unfrequently,  robbed 
me  of  my  due — ^the  rascal  used  to  sell  my  oats  and  drink 
the  money — the  good  old  man  would  brin^  me  an  extra 
feed  in  his  shovel  hat. 

I  was  the  favorite  animal,  sir,  of  all  his  stud,  an^  he 
always  rode  me  himself — ^yes,  he  rode  me  himself.  For  be 
it  remembered  that  deans  in  those  days,  like  the  prophets 
of  old,  did  ride  their  asses;  and,  what  is  more,  they  rode 
us  in  full  canonicals. 

Now,  picture  to  yourself  me  and  my  old  master. 

I  can  assure  you  that  when  he  was  mounted  on  my 
back,  it  was  a  most  difficult  thing,  unless  you  had  a  dis- 
criminating eye  in  your  head,  to  tell  where  the  dean 
ended  and  I  began ;  into  such  a  sublime  compound  animal 
did  we  blend.  Well,  sir,  this  went  on  for  many  many 
happy  years,  and  I  thought  that  I  should  have  died  a  na- 
tural death  in  the  service  of  a  kind  master. 

Bat  it  was  not  to  be. 

A  wicked  H.  B.— there  are  H.  B.'s  in  all  reigns- 
chanced  to  come  to  Durham  on  a  visit,  and  oh!  the  wretch, 
if  he  did  not  caricature  me  and  my  poor  old  potaster. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  wrote  under  his  cruel  daub  ? 
'^  Centaur  not  fabuhms!' 

He  did  indeed,  and  his  joke  was  a  fatal  one  to  me.  The 
dean,  sir,  who,  though  a  good-natured  man,  could  never 
stand  a  joke  at  his  own  expense^  had  me  shot,  and  so 
ended  the  happiest  of  my  existences— my  donkeyhood. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  my  metamorphoses,  in  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts  and  during  the  Protectorate,  but  come 
down  at  once— for  it  is  i^propos  to  the  reign  of  George 
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III.     I  had  the  offer,  sir,  I  had,  of  being  a  donkey  in  the 
days  of  the  third  Charge,  but  I  declined  it. 

This  was  the  era  of  donkeys,  and  I  liked  not  then,  as 
as  I  like  not  now,  to  be  one  of  a  multitude.  I  declined 
the  offer,  sir,  and  for  my  obstinacy  on  that  occasion — ^for 
I  cannot  account  for  my  fate  in  any  other  way — I  was 
condemned  to  be  what  you  now  see  me — a  man. 

Hartley  Coleridge^s  Remmns. 


SBA   CHANOSS. 

From  shore  to  shore  the  waters  sleep, 
"Without  a  breath  to  more  them ; 
And  mirror  many  a  fathom  deep. 
Rocks  round  and  skies  aboTe  them. 
I  cstch  the  seabird's  lightest  wiul 
That  dots  the  distant  billow. 
And  hesr  the  flappings  of  the  sail 
That  luH  the  sea-boy's  pillow. 

Anon — across  the  glassy  bay. 

The  catspaw  gusts  come  creepmg; 

A  thonssnd  wares  sre  soon  at  play. 

In  sunny  freshness  leaping. 

The  surge  once  more  talks  round  the  shore. 

The  good  ship  walks  the  ocean ; 

Seas,  skies,  and  men  sll  wake  again. 

To  music,  health,  and  motion. 

But  now  the  clouds,  in  angry  crowds. 
On  Heaven's  grim  forehead  muster. 
And  wild  snd  wide  sweeps  o*er  the  tide. 
The  white  squall's  fitful  bluster. 
The  stout  ship  heels,  the  brave  heart  reels. 
Before  the  'whelming  breaker ; 
And  all  in  nature  quakes,  and  feels. 
The  presence  of  its  Maker. 
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Oh»  glorious  still  in  every  fonn, 

Untamed,  untrodden  ocesn ; 

Beneath  the  sunshine,  or  the  storm. 

In  stiUness,  or  commotion ; 

Be  mine  to  dwell  beside  the  swell, 

A  witness  of  thy  wonders ; 

Feel  thy  light  spray  around  me  play. 

And  thrill  before  thy  thunders ! 

While  yet  a  boy  I  felt  it  joy, 

To  gase  upon  thy  glories ; 

I  loTed  to  ride  thy  stormy  tide, 

And  shout  in  joyous  chorus. 

With  calmer  brow  I  haunt  thee  now. 

To  nurse  sublime  emotion ; 

My  soul  is  awed,  and  fill'd  with  God, 

By  thee,  majestic  ocean. 

H.  F.  L^eU  Poems. 


BnO&AMS. 

Half  an  hour's  amusement  may  be  occasionally  gained 
by  looking  oyer  old  John  Owen's  .book  of  Latin  Epigrams. 
He  li?ed  in  the  time  of  James  the  Ist^  and  supported  him- 
idf  by  his  birch^  being  master  of  Warwick  School,  a 
circumstance  which  Ben  Jonson  rather  coarsely  ^nd 
•SYagely  indicated  by  saying  that ''  he  swept  a  miserable 
pittance  from  the  posteriors  of  little  boys." 

Owen  was  no  Kosciusko— he  writes. 

Ilia  mihi  patria  est,  ubi  pascor  non  nbt  nascor 
Ilia — ^ubi  sum  notus,  non  ubi  natus  eram : 
Ilia  mihi  patria  est,  mihi  quae  patrimonia  prsebet, 
Hicy  ubicunque  habeo  quod  satis  est,  habito. 

And  again  another  epigram,  which  may  be  thus  Englished, 
says:— 

How  sweet  and  glorious  a  thing  to  die 
A  martyr  for  the  laud  that  gave  us  birth! 
But  sweeter  to  be  leil,  good  sirs,  think  I, 
A  blessing  to  one's  country — on  the  earth. 
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He  had  a  high  opiniou  of  the  mission  of  wine.  The 
subject  being  taken  of  ''  an  Bacchus  sit  Deus?"  he  treats 
it  in  the  following  Babelaisque  manner — ^indeed  our  well 
beloved  Francis  might  be  himself  speaking — 

Nonne  Tides,  ut,  cam  tos  dulds  inebriat  humor 
Summa  quatit  capitum  Bacchus  et  imae  pedum : 
Exaltando  pedes  humiles,  de  sede  superbum 
Dejidendo  caput,  se  probat  esse  deum. 

We  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  ''  next  morning'' 
when  he  wrote  rather  in  the  blues  as  follows : 

Sweet  streamlets  to  the  briny  sea 
Roll  on  with  constant  motion : 
So  pleasant  life  flows  down,  ah  me  I 
Into  death's  bitter  ocean« 
But  he  could  be  grave  as  well  as  merry  and  gloomy. 
Epitaphium  Athei. 
Mortaus  est,  quasi  victurus  post  funera  non  sit 
8ic  vbut,  tanqiiam  non  moriturus  erat. 

OF  TME    EXPERIENCE    OF  A  STREET    AfJTMOR,   OR  POET. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  present  number  of  street 
authors^  as  I  most  frequently  heard  them  styled,  though 
they  write  only  verses.  I  called  upon  one,  on  the  reoom- 
mendation  of  a  neighbouring  tradesman,  of  whom  I  made 
some  inquiries.  He  could  not  tell  me  the  number  of  the 
house  in  the  court  where  the  man  lived,  but  said  I  had 
only  to  inquire  for  the  tinker,  or  the  poet,  and  any  one 
would  tell  me. 

I  found  the  poor  poet,  who  bears  a  good  character,  on  a 
sick  bed;  he  was  suffering,  and  had  long  been  suffering, 
from  abscesses.  He  was  apparently  about  forty-five,  with 
the  sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks  and,  not  pale  but  thick 
Bnd  rather  yellow  complexion,  which  indicate  ill-health 
and  scant  food.  He  spoke  quietly  and  expressed  resigna- 
tion. His  room  was  not  very  small  and  was  furnished  in 
the  way  usual  among  the  very  poor,  but  there  were  a  few 
old  pictures  over  the  mantle  piece.  His  eldest  boy,  a  lad 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  was  making  dog-chains ;  at  which 
he  earned  a  shiUing  or  two,  sometimes  2f.  M.  by  aale  in 
the  streets. 
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^'  I  was  bom  at  Newcaatle-under-Ljne/'  the  man  said, 
**  but  was  brought  to  London  when,  I  believe,  I  was  only 
three  months  old.  I  was  very  fond  of  reading  poems,  in 
my  yoath,  as  soon  as  I  conld  read  and  understand  almost. 
Tes,  very  likely,  sir;  perhaps  it  was  that  put  it  into  my 
head  to  write  tihem  afterwards*  I  was  taught  wire-work- 
ing, and  jobbing,  and  was  brought  up  to  hawking  wire- 
work  in  the  streets  and  all  over  England  and  Wales.  It 
wss  never  a  good  trade— just  a  living.  Many  and  many 
a  weary  mile  weSre  travelled  together,  I  mean  my  wife 
snd  I  have;  and  we've  sometimes  been  benighted,  and  had 
to  wander  or  rest  about  nntil  morning. 

"  It  was  not  that  we  had  not  money  to  pay  for  a  lodging, 
but  we  conld  not  get  one ;  we  lost  count  of  the  days  some- 
times in  wild  parts ;  but  if  we  did  lose  count  or  thought 
we  had,  I  could  always  tell  when  it  was  Sunday  morning 
by  the  look  of  nature;  there  was  a  mystery  and  a  beauty 
about  it  as  told  me.  I  was  very  fond  of  Goldsmith's  poetry 
always.  I  can  repeat  *  Edwin  and  Emma'  now.  No,  Sir ; 
I  never  read  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  I  found  '  Edwin 
and  Emma'  in  a  book  called  the  '  Speaker.' 

"About  fourteen  years  ago  I  tried  to  make  a  shilling  or 
two  by  selling  my  verses.  I'd  written  plenty  before,  but 
made  nothing  by  them :  indeed  I  never  tried.  The  first 
Kmg  I  ever  sold  was  to  a  concert-room  manager.  The 
next  I  sold  had  great  success.  It  was  balled  the  '  Demon 
of  the  Sea,'  and  was  to  the  tune  of  the  '  Brave  old  Oak.' 
Do  I  remember  how  it  began?  Yes,  Sir;  I  remember  every 
word  of  it.     It  began. 

Unfurl  the  sails. 

We've  easy  galfls; 

And,  hdmsman,  steer  aright; 

Boist  the  grim  death's  head. 

The  pirate's  head; 

For  a  vesiel  heaves  in  sightl 
That  song  was  written  for  a  concert  room/but  it  was  soon 
in  the  streets,  and  ran  a  whole  winter.  I  got  only  one 
•hilling  for  it.  Then  I  wrote  the  '  Pirate  of  the  Isles' 
and  other  ballads  of  that  sort.  The  concert-rooms  pay  no 
better  than  the  printers  for  the  streets. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote  was  the  '  Husband's 
Dieam.'    I'm  very  sorry  indeed  I  can't  offer  you  copies  of 
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some  of  my  ballads,  but  I  hav'ntr  a  single  copy  myself  of 
any  of  them,  not  one ;  I  dare  say  I've  written  a  thousand 
in  my  time,  and  most  of  them  were  printed.     I  believe 
10,000  were  sold  of  the  '  Husband's  Dream.' 
''  It  begins  : 

Oh  Dermot  you  look  healthy  now, 

Your  dress  is  neat  and  clean ; 
1  never  see  you  drank  about. 

Then  tell  me  where  you've  been. 
Your  wife  and  family — are  they  wellf 

You  once  did  use  them  strange : 
O,  are  you  kinder  to  them  grown» 

How  came  this  happy  change  ? 

''Then  Dermot  tells  how  he  dreamed  of  his  wife's  sudden 
death  and  bir  children's  misery  as  they  cried  about  her 
dead  body,  while  be  was  drunk  in  bed,  and  as  he  calls 
out  in  his  misery,  he  wakes,  and  finds  his  wife  by  his  side. 
The  ballad  ends: 

I  pressed  her  to  my  throbbing  heart. 
Whilst  joyous  tears  did  stream ; 

And  ever  since  I've  heaven  blest. 
For  sending  me  that  dream. 
Dermot  turned  teetotaler.  The  teetotalers  were  very  much 
pleased  with  that  song.  The  printer  once  sent  me  five  shil- 
lings, on  account  of  it.  I  have  written  all  sorts  of  things-^ 
ballads  on  a  subject  and  copies  of  verses,  and  anything 
ordered  of  me,  or  on  any  thing  I  thought  would  be  ac- 
cepted, but  now  I  can't  get  about.  I  've  been  asked  to  write 
indecent  songs,  but  I  refused.  One  man  offered  me  five  shil- 
lings for  six  such  songs:  'Why  thafs  less  thfin  the  common 
price,'  said  I,  '  instead  of  something  over  to  pay  for  the 
wickedness/  All  those  sort  of  songs  come  npw  to  the 
streets,  I  believe  all  do,  from  the  concert  rooms,  t  can 
imitate  any  poetry.  I  don't  recollect  any  poet  I've  imi- 
tated. No,  Sir,  not  Scott  or  Moore  that  I  know  of,  but  if 
they  've  written  popular  songs,  then  I  dare  say  I  have 
imitated  them.  Writing  poetry  is  no  comfort  to  me  in 
my  sickness.  It  might  if  I  could  write  just  what  I 
please.  The  printers « like  hanging  subjects  best  audi 
don't.    But  when  any  of  them  sends  to  order  a  copi  of 
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tenes  for  a  'aonrowful  lamentation/  of  course^  I  must 
supply  them.  I-  donH  think  much  of  what  Tve  done  that 
way.  If  I'd  my  own  fancy,  VA  keep  writing  acrostics, 
such  as  one  I  wrote  on  our  rector/'  ''God  bless  him/' 
interrupted  the  wife,  ''  he  is  a  good  man."  ''  That  he  is/' 
said  the  poet,  ''but  he's  never  seen  what  I  wrote  about 
him,  and  perhaps  never  will."  He  then  desired  his  wife 
to  reach  his  big  Bible,  and  out  of  it  he  handed  me  a 
piece  of  paper^  with  the  following  lines  written  on  it  in 
a  small  neat  hand  enough. 

C  elestial  blessings  hover  round  his  head, 

H  undreds  of  poor,  by  his  kindness  were  fed, 

A  nd  precepts  taught  which  he  himself  obeyed. 

M  an,  erring  man,  brought  to  the  fold  of  Qod, 

P  reaching  pardon  through  a  Saviour's  blood. 

N  0  lukewarm  priest,  but  firm  to  heaven's  cause, 

E  lamples  showed  how  much  he  loved  its  laws, 

Y  outh  and  age  he'll  to  their  wants  attend, 

S  teward  of  Christ — ^the  poor  man's  sterling  friend. 
"  There  would  be  some  comfort  Sir,"  he  continued,  "  if 
one  could  go  on  writing  at  will  like  that.  As  it  is,  I 
sometimes  write  verses  all  over  a  slate,  and  rub  them  out 
again.  Live  hard !  yes,  indeed  we  do  live  hard,  I  hardly 
know  the  taste  of  meat.  We  live  on  bread  and  butter, 
and  tea;  no  not  any  fish.  As  yon  see,  Sir,  I  work  at  tin- 
ning. I  put  new  bottoms  into  old  tin  pots,  and  such  like. 
Here  is  my  sort  of  bench,  by  my  poor  bit  of  a  bed.  In 
the  best  weeks  I  earn  four  shillings  by  tinning,  never 
higher.  In  bad  weeks  I  earn  only  one  shilling  by  it,  and 
sometimes  not  that, — ^and  there  are  more  shilling  than  four 
shilling  weeks  by  three  to  one.  As  to  my  poetry,  a  good 
week  is  three  shillings,  and  a  poor  week  is  one  shilling, — 
and  sometimes  I  make  nothing  at  all  that  way.  So  I  leave 
yon  to  judge,  sir,  whether  we  live  hard ;  for  the  comings 
in,  and  what  we  have  from  the  parish,  must  keep  six  of  us, 
myself,  my  wife,  and  four  children.  It's  a  long,  hard 
straggle/'  "  Yes^  indeed,"  said  the  wife,  "  if  s  just  as  you 
have  heard  any  husband  tell,  sir.  We've  two  shillings  a 
week  and  fonr  loaves  of  bread  from  the  parish,  and  the 
renfs  two  and  six  pence  and  the  landlord  every  week  has 
two  shillings — and  six  pence  he  has  done  for  him  in  tin- 
ning work  ;  oh !  we  do  live  hard  indeed/' 
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As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  the  poor  man  expietaed  a 
desire  that  I  would  take  the  copy  of  an  epitaph  which  he 
^ad  written  for  Jiimself.  ''  If  ever/'  he  said  ''  I  am  rich 
enough  to  provide  for  a  tombstone,  or  my  family  is  rich 
enough  to  give  me  one,  this  shall  be  my  epitaph/'  (J  co- 
pied it  from  a  blank  page  in  his  bible). 

"  Stranger  pause,  a  moment  stay. 
Tread  lightly  o'er  this  mound  of  day. 
Here  lies  T — H — ,  in  hopes  to  rise 
And  meet  his  Saviour  in  the  skies  1 
Christ  his  refuge.  Heaven  his  Home, 
Where  psin  and  sorrow  never  come. 
His  journey's  done.  Us  trouble's  past, 
With  God  he  sleeps  in  peace  at  last." 

Mayhew^8  London  Labor  tmd  the  London  Aer. 

DEATH    BT   BURNING. 

Wordsworth  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dyce  (Memoirs,  Vol.  II. 
275),  thanks  him  for  a  new  edition  of  Shirley. 

Shirley  and  his  wife  both  perished  from  anxiety  and  dis* 
tress  induced  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  which  destroyed 
all  their  property.  This  circumstance  calls  to  Words- 
worth's mind,  the  recollection  of  the  fearful  death  of  an 
author  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  he  mentions  some 
particulars.  This  letter  to  Mr.  Dyce  was  copied  into  some 
of  the  reviews  as  containing  a  pathetic  anecdote. 

Happening  to  have  at  hand  a  full  account  of  the  fearful 
event  published  at  the  time,  March  18S9,  in  a  Cumber* 
land  paper,  we  think  it  will  be  perused  with  interest: 

Lately  under  singularly  awful  circumstances,  Mr. 
Thomas  Sanderson,  a  remarkable  character,  for  many 
years  resident  at  Shield-green,  Kirklinton,  on  the  romantic 
banks  of  the  river  Lyne.  Mr.  Sanderson  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  some  essays  and  poems  for  publica- 
tion. He  lately  said  to  his  friend  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Lyne 
Ck>ttage,  "  I  am  going  to  be  industrious  this  winter — 
I  shall  work  by  candlelight,"  a  very  unusual  circumstance 
with  him,  as  he  generally  retired  to  rest  soon  i^ter  night- 
fall, and  rose  early  in  the  morning.  In  pursuance  of  his 
new  resolution^  he  prosecuted  his  literary  labours  to  (for 
him)   a  late  hour,  but  certainly  not  after  midnight^ — 
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and  appears  to  bave  made  up  a  cheerful  fire  of  wood,  har* 
ing  in  a  corner  of  liia  cottage,  near  the  fire  place,  a  consi- 
derable qnantity  of  dried  fagots,  sticks,  and  whins  (furze). 
The  same  room  served  him  for  ^*  parlour,  kitchen  and 
ksll."  Here  were  his  manuscripts  (in  a  large  box),  a  rather 
valuable  collection  of  books  and  various  domestic  ntensils. 
The  outer  door  of  the  cottage  was  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  premises,  and  opened  into  a  passage,  at  the  end 
of  which,  between  the  room  door  and  the  wall  which  divided 
his  from  an  adjoining  tenement,  was  placed  his  bed,  the  only 
one  belonging  to  the  household.  When  Mr«  Sanderson 
retired  to  rest,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  left  some  sticks  burning  in  the  grate ;  some  of  these 
had  probably  fallen  out  soon  afterwards,  and  ignited 
the  combustible  materials  strewn  upon  the  floor.  The 
fire  was  first  discovered  by  the  inmates  of  the  adjoining 
tenement,  who  had  just  time  to  escape,  and  the  alarm  ^ 
being  instantly  given  at  a  farmhouse  hard  by,  the  farmer, 
his  man,  and  a  boy,  used  their  utmost  exertions  to  conn* 
teract  the  flames.  Mr.  Sanderson,  it  was  evident,  had 
not  efiected  his  escape,  as  hi?  door  was  fastened  and  no 
one  had  seen  him :  after  several  attempts  the  door  was 
at  length  forced  in,  and  he  was  found  lying  behind  it 
dreadfully  scorched  by  the  fire,  which  was  biasing  all 
around  him;  even  his  shirt  had  been  burnt  entirely  from 
off  his  back,  after  he  had  left  his  bed.  The  farmer,  not 
being  able  to  enter,  on  account  of  the  heat,  laid  hold  of 
one  of  Mr.  Sanderson's  legs  and  endeavored  to  draw  out 
his  body ;  finding  this  difficult,  on  account  of  some  boxes 
which  stood  in  the  wfty,  he  at  length  got  hold  of  one  of  his 
arms,  but  it  had  been  so  fearfully  burnt,  that  the  flesh 
and  skin  gave  way.  However  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  out  the  body  and  in  removing  it  f^m  the  scene  of 
destruction. 

From  the  dreadful  manner  in  which  the  head  and  body 
were  scorched,  it  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  green  near  the 
door,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  animation,  and  it  presented 
the  most  frightful  appearance,  having  been  burnt  entirely 
black.  The  only  parts  left  untouched  were  the  legs  below 
the  knees,  which  had  been  preserved  by  some  boxes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  right  cheek,  and  the  palm  of  the  right  hand, 
on  which  this  cheek  is  supposed  to  have  rested  while  he 
was  in  a  reclining  position  behind  the  door.  The  flames 
were  still  raging  with  great  fury,  and  much  that  was  va- 
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luable  was  yet  within  their  reach^  therefore  the  body  was 
neglected,  and  left  upon  the  green   for  nearly  two  honrs, 
exposed  to  a  piercing  atmosphere.     But  what  was  their 
astonishment  when  on   going  to  remove  the  body   of  Mr. 
Sanderson,  they  found  it  gone.     Animation  had  returned, 
and  he  had  walked  or  crept  to  some  distance  from  the  spot 
where  he  was  laid  down.     After  a  search,  he  was  discover- 
ed, standing  against  a  tree,  presenting  such  a  horrid  spec- 
tacle as  human  eye  scarcely   ever  beheld.     When  he  was 
first  spoken  to,  he  inquired  where  he  was,  and  said,  "  For 
(iod's  sake,   let  me  have  a  bed  to  die   on,   I  shall  not 
be  long  in  this  world.''     He  was  then  taken  to  a  farm- 
house  and   put  to  bed,   where  he  lay    conversing  about 
his     affairs,   apparently   suffering     little  pain,   and    the 
next   day     calmly     breathed  his  last.      Whilst  he  was 
thus  conversing,  he  gave  directions  respecting  his  funeral. 
After  he   had  been  put  to  bed,   he   anxiously   inquired 
after  his  manuscripts,   which   he  was   told  had   fallen    a 
prey  to  the  flames.     He  replied,  in  a  manner  that  evinced 
.  both  a  deep  concern  and  a  longing  after  literary  fame — 
<^  Then  all  is  lost.''    A   short  time  before  he  died,   he 
faintly  articulated,  '^  I  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  peace  with 
mankind."      The  manuscripts,    above  alluded   to,   were 
nearly  saved,  but  an  untoward   accident  consigned   them 
all  to  destruction.     The  farmer,   at  the  imminent  hasard 
of  his  own  life,  rushed  through  the  flames  to  preserve   the 
literary  treasure  which  he  knew  was  deposited  in   a  chest. 
He  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  the  chest,   which   was 
partially  burned;  but  as  he  was  making  his  way  out  with  it, 
the  bottom  gave  way,  and  the  manuscripts  fell   a  prey  to 
the  dei(]tructive  element.      The  unfortunate   sufferer  said 
that  when  he  rushed  from  his  bed,  he  reached  the  door 
in  a  state  of  perfect  sensibility,  which  he  remembered  well, 
but  he  became  confused  by  the  dense  smoke,  and  a  sense  of  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  might  have  made  his  escape,  had  he  not  in  his 
confusion,  whilst  endeavouring  to  unlock  the  door,  always 
turned  the  key  the  wrong  way.    Mr.   Sanderson  was  the 
son  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Sanderson  of  Teburgham,  Cumber- 
land, and  was  bom  in  1758,   consequently  he  was  in  his 
seventy*first  year.     There  was  little  of  incident  in  his  life. 
Carefully   and  classically  educated,  he  for  some  years 
taught  a  school  with   success ;  he  had  an  aversion  for  the 
bnsde  of  the  world;  he  neglected  the  graces,  and  courted 
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solitude,  yet  he  was  sensibly  alive  to  the  charms  of  liter- 
ature, and  his  heart  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  best 
feeliBgs  of  our  nature, — ^in  religion  a  sincere  Christian, 
in  politics  an   ardent  lover  of  his   king,   country,   and 
constitutional   order.     His  personal   appearance   latterly 
was  strongly  indicative  of  the  seclusion  and  loneliness  of 
his  life.     His  head   and   eye   were  fine;  but  his   general 
conformation  was  little  in  union  with  the  laws  of  elegance; 
while  from  long  practice,   his  speech   and  his  garb  alike 
partook  of  rusticity.     These  peculiarities,  however,  were  of 
no  moment.     If  the  casket  were  rough,  the  jewel  within 
was  of  the  highest  value.     Heart,  soul,  knowledge,  talent, 
honor^  "  melting  charity ,'*  and  brotherly  love,  were  there. 
As  an  author,  Mr.  Sanderson  first  became  known  to  the 
public  by  prose  and  poetical  pieces,  published  many  years 
ago,  under  the  signature  of  '^  Cato"  in  the  Cumberland 
Packet,  then  the  only  newspaper  in  Cumberland ;   subse- 
quently he  occasionally  contributed  to  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  Carlisle  Journal.     In  1800,  he  published,  in 
Carlisle,  a  small  volume  by  subscription,  entitled,  ^'Original 
poems,  by  Thomas  Sanderson,'^  adopting  from  Horace  the 
motto  "supplex  popuH  suflFragia  capto.'*     His  uniformly 
neat  manner  of  expressing  himself  in  writing  is  exempli- 
fied in  his  ''  advertisement^  to  that   work,  dated   "  Barn- 
side,  August  16th,  1800.'' 

"  A  great  part  of  the  following  poems  was  written  in  a 
sequestered  village  in  the  north  of  Cumberland.  If  the 
reader  find  pleasure  in  their  perusal,  I  shall  not  consider 
that  I  have  written  wholly  in  vain;  if  he  complain  of 
wearisomeness  and  shut  the  book,  I  shall  not,  like  many 
unsnccessful  candidates  for  the  laurel,  charge  him  with 
want  of  taste  and  discernment,  but  consider  myself  defi- 
cient in  those  powers  which  are  necessary  to  the  success  of 
every  work,  whether  its  object  be  pleasure  or  instruction/' 
The  poetry  in  the  volume  is  on  various  subjects  and 
various  in  merit. 

***** 

Mr.  Sanderson  was  passionately  fond  of  rural  scenery, 
and  no  inducement  whatever  could  prevail  upon  him,  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  quit  the  delightful  scenes  amongst 
which  he  luxuriated  on  the  banks  of  the  Lyne.  He  had 
no  wish  to  leave,  even  in  death,  the  spot  to  which  he  had 
been  so  strangely  attached  in  life,  and  his  dying  request 
was,  that  he  might  be  buried  in  Kirklinton  Church-yard.'* 
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This  it  seems  was  complied  with,  and  a  large  hoij  of 
friends  followed  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  maa  to 
the  grave.  There  must  have  been  a  fearful  pathos  in  the 
'^  ashes  to  ashes''  which  cannot  fail  to  have  touched  all 
present. 


MORNING  PIECES. 

AFTER  THB   OLD   MASTERS. 
I. 

Fery  early » 

The  dog-star  Sirius,  still  unblanched, 
Rides  in  his  zenith  near  the  Pleiades* 
There  is  no  voice  as  yet  of  birds :  the  sea 
Is  tranquil,  and  the  pauses  of  the  winds. 
Sleep  on  the  mufiied  waters  of  the  Strait. 

Eurijnde9. 

II. 
Sunrise. 
The  night  has  passed :  for  streaking  all  the  East, 
The  rose-red  morning  blushes  through  the  wood : 
Woke  by  the  dew  the  birds  begin  their  songs. 
He  who  hath  spent  a  weary,  watchful  night. 
The  dnsty  traveller,  puts  out  his  torch, 
Whose  half-exhausted  flame  pales  at  the  sun. 
Then  with  new  vigour  in  his  manly  step, 
Forth  strides  the  rustic  to  the  daily  task. 

Ovid. 

M. 
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JOEDAM's   '^  YOYAOB  LITTERAIEE.^ 

We  have  had  put  into  our  hand^  a  small  IVench  Vo- 
lume pablished  *'A  la  Haye''  in  1785,  entitled  ''Histoire 
d'un  Voyage  Litteraire  fait  en  mbccxzxiii.  en  France, 
en  Angleterre  et  en  HoUande:  avec  une  Lettre  fort 
carieuse,  concemant  les  pr^tendus  miracles  de  I'abbi 
Paris  et  les  convnlsions  risibles  du  Chevalier  Folard/' 

The  title-page  is  anonymous,  but  the  dedication,  which 
is  to  a  nobleman  of  the  following  appalling  titles,  '*  Le 
Baron  de  Kamke,  Seigneur  de  Elezke,  Tucheband,  Prediko 
etc.  etc.,  is  signed  ''C.E.  J.,  h  Berlin,"  and  these  initials, 
we  believe  stand  for  Charles  Etienne  Jordan,  a  Prussian 
miscellaneous  writer  of  some  little  note,  and  author  of  a 
life  of  De  la  Croze,  the  eminent  orientalist  and  historian 
"  du  Christianisme  des  Indes/'  The  travels  are  written 
with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  and  contain  curious  odds  and 
ends  of  learning  and  a  great  fund  of  literary  information. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  have  ever  been  translated ; 
perhaps  any  of  our  readers  in  possession  of  a  good  Biblio^ 
graphical  Dictionary,  or  happening  to  know  in  any  other 
way,  would  kindly  inform  us.  The  copy  before  us  belong- 
ed to  Southey,  and  was  bought  at  a  sale  of  some  of  his 
books  in  London.  He  has  made  a  note  of  the  title  on  the 
%-leaf,  but  does  not  mention  any  translation.  If  it  has 
not  already  been  done,  we  think  a  version  of  the  English 
part  of  the  Journey  would  form  an  amusing  paper  for  the 
'' Miscellany .''  We  should  only  take  this  part,  or,  at  least, 
if  we  translated  the  others,  we  should  leave  out  the 
Abb^  Paris  business,  having  no  wish  to  bring  up  that 
qaestion  again  in  any  shape. 

Take  a  passage  of  the  traveller's  stay  at  Oxford. 

"  Le  Comte  D'Arran,  frfere  du  Due  D'Ormond,  est  il 
present  Chancelier  de  L'Universit^.  EUe  a  le  droit  de  le 
choisir  elle-mSme.  La  Beine  a  donn^  1000  Livres  ster- 
ling, pour  b&tir  une  Aile  du  college  nomm^  ''  Queen's  Col' 
ledge/'  J'assistai  dans  ce  College  an  service  du  soir.  Je 
remarquai  que  le  lecteur,  passant  devant  Tautel  pour  aller 
lire  la  Bible,  salua  PatUel.     Dans  quel  but?* 

The  italicsi  are  ours. 

He  telk  this  anecdote  of  a  curious  custom  also  at 
Oxford. 

"  II  y  a  eu,  pendant  que  j'^tois  en  Angleterre,  une  acte 
public,  qui  se  fait  tons  les  20  ans.  Un  membre  d'un  col- 
lege, auquel  membre  on  donne  le  nom  de  Terra  Filius,  a 
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le  droit  de  faire,  et  de  prononcer,  un  discours  satirique^  et 
d'y  toumer  en  ridicule  ceux  de  racad^mie,  qu'il  croit  le 
merit^r.  II  regoit  100  pieces  et  d^campe.  Le  Chancelier 
de  rUniversit^  ne  permit  pas  au  Terrm  FUius  de  prononcer 
ce  discours.  L'assemblee^  qui  etoit  fort  nombreuse^  I'at- 
tendit  avec  quelque  impatience :  mais  au  lieu  du  discours, 
les  auditeurs  furent  regalez  par  de  magnifiques  concerts 
et  par  divers  discours  des  docteurs  de  cette  illastre  Aca- 
demic." 

We  leave  Monsieur  Jordan's   French   as   we   find   it, 
though  it  is  rather  peculiar. 
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PAPERS  OX  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  NORTH 
WESTERN  PROVINCES.— No.  II 


"  Qjut  mala  qiue  bona  snot  spectes," 

"  A  negro  has  a  Soul,  an  please  your  Honor,  said  the  Cor- 
poral, (doubtingly.) 

I  am  not  much  versed,  Corporal,  quoth  my  uncle  in 
things  of  that  kind  :  but  I  suppose  that  God  would  not  leave 
him  without  one,  any  more  than  thee  or  me. 

It  would  be  putting  one  sadly  over  the  head  of  another, 
quoth  the  Corporal. 

It  would  so,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

It  is  the  fortune  of  war  which  has  put  the  wliip  in  our 
hands  now  :  where  it  may  be  hereafter,  God  knows  !  but  be 
it  where  it  will,  the  brave,  Tom,  will  not  use  it  unkindly. 

God  forbid  !  said  the  Corporal. 

Amen !  responded  my  uncle  Toby,  laying  his  hand  upon 
his  heart.'' 

Can  the  twenty-four  Gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  may 
be  uncle  Tobies,  in  their  own  private  circles  and  by  their  own 
firesides, — can  the  twenty-four  Gentlemen  comprising  the  di- 
rection of  the  Hon'ble  East  India  Company, — can  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  Kin«:s  of  the  East  lay  their  hands  on 
their  hearts,  and  unblushingly  assert  that  the  whip  has  always 
Wen  used  kindly  ?  Have  they  sufficiently  regarded  the  ques- 
tion 80  naively  put  by  the  worthy  Corporal  Trim,  '  has  a  nc- 
jrro  a  Soul  ?'  what  have  they  done  to  enlighten  it,  if  he  has 
one  ?  Have  they  systematically  set  to  work  to  recover  the 
immense  mass  of  human  beings  swarming  over  the  land,  from 
t^ie  slough  of  ignorance  and  superstition  in  which  they  are 
Miserably  sunk?  Does  the  discontented  and  flimsy  class 
or  men  created  by  our  Government  Colleges  present  a  satis- 
factory reply  ?    We  think  not.  We  have  attempted  to  produce 

B 
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ia  these  institutions,  an  annual  collection  of  rare  birds,  but 
they  liave  as  saiely  turned  o^t  to  be  nothing  more  than  paint- 
ed Jays.  The  rulers  of  India  have  left  the  education  of  the 
mass  ot  the  people  to  the  care  of  private  individuals,  their 
own  servants,  and  missionary  bodies — at  least  such  has 
been  the  case  until  within  the  last  two  years — when  the 
present  Lieutenant-Governor  succeeded  in  moving  the 
Home  Government  to  allow  him  to  spend  a  few  rupees  year- 
ly in  improving  the  system  of  indigenous  education  in  ei^cht 
,  districts  of  the  North  West  Provinces.  The  results  of  the 
first  year  were  laid  before  our  readers  in  a  review  on  Mr. 
Rcid^s  report,  and  we  therefore  abstain  from  any  further  com- 
ment on  the  subject. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  awake  the  bitter  memories  of 
past  times,  of  false  starts  and  back  slidings,  of  good  inten- 
tions in  the  progress  of  reform,  unperformed  through  want 
of  means,  energy  or  perseverance.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
Home,  offers  some  excuse  for  the  Local  Government,  which 
moreover,  has  had  but  a  troublesome  reign  up  till  the  present 
hour.  Little  time  has  been  allowed  for  repose  ;  small  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  dcvelope  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  still  less  leisure  to  attend  to  the  evils  which  arise  from 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  people  and  their  perverse  adher- 
ence to  the  ways  and  vices  of  their  forefathers.  The  sounds 
of  one  campaign  have  scarcely  died  away  from  the  last  field 
of  battle,  before  the  tnirapet^s  wild  and  startling  note  once 
more  summons  our  army  to  meet  and  to  chastise  the  aggres- 
sions of  unprovokof]  foes.  We  are  not  hostile  to  the  pre- 
sent Government  of  India,  we  would  extenuate  and  desire  to 
set  down  nought  in  malice.  The  past  is  irretrievable,  but 
the  present  is  our  own.  The  crying  wants  of  this  noble  em- 
pire call  for  speedy  and  continued  attention. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  present  Gover- 
nor General  to  care  for  some  of  these  wants,  and  above  all 
that  it  may  be  his  privilege  to  leave  the  country  peaceful 
within  and  unassailed  from  without.  It  will  not  be  the  least 
honorable  tribute  to  the  success  of  his  reign  if  some  fu- 
ture  historian  shall  be  able  to  say  of  him. 

Vacuum  daellis 
Jannm  Qnirini  clausit ;  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  fraena  Ucentiae 
Injecit. 
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The  blots  and  stains  which  hare  disfigured  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  vast  Empire  committed  to  tlie  An^Io  Sr.xon 
race,  as  pioneers  of  civilization,  must  be  effaced.  Our 
Go>ernment  must  grapple  with  the  forinidable  evils,  un- 
der which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  people  exist- 
iuz  on  the  very  minimum  of  subsistence,  are  bare!  v  able  to 
kt^p  body  and  soul  together.  The  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Land  Revenue  in  Benga],  that  lamentable  want  of  fore-sight 
which  led  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  advisors  to  suppose  that 
an  assessment  fixed  in  perpetuity  would  iuduce  the  spend- 
thrift landed  proprietors  to  improve  tlicir  estates  and  the 
conditionof  their  miserable  Ryots,  must  be  cancelled,  and 
atonement  made.  The  shamefully  inelHcient  police  which 
allows  Dacoity  to  riot  unchecked  over  Bengal,  and  offers 
but  slender  security  for  life  and  property  even  in  these  Pro- 
vinces, must  be  remodelled.  The  constantly  occurring  af- 
frays and  pitcbcd  battles  fought  by  the  retainers  of  wealthy 
zemeendars,  rivalling  the  excesses  of  the  feudal  times,  must 
be  put  down.  Wrongs  must  find  an  easier  and  more 
speedy  redress.  Above  all,  one  colour  must  not  be  prefeiTcd  * 
to  another,  the  Europeans  must  not  be  put  over  the  heads  of 
the  native  community  ;  there  ouglit,  and  we  will  fain  hope, 
eventually  there  will  be  the  same  law  for  the  conquerors  as  the 
conquered.  The  halls  of  CivilJustice  must  be  purified,  and 
and  the  money  changers  and  those  who  make  a  trade  there- 
in, be  driven  out.  Corruption  eradicated  apparently  in  one 
place  from  the  Courts  of  our  Native  Judges,  rises  to  life 
a^ain  in  another,  or  in  the  same  district,  with  renewed  vigour 
and  untired  confidence  in  its  own  vitality  that  no  exposure 
can  shake.  These  are  a  few  of  the  evils  under  which  the 
country  is  suflFerinsr  and  which  call  for  the  consideration  of 
Government  of  India.  These  are  a  few  of  the  black  thoughts, 

Night  riding  Incubi 
Troubling  the  phantasy 

vbich  ought,  and  haply  do,  attend  the  dreams  of  our  Gover- 
nors, Councillors  and  great  men  when  disposed  to  do  nothing, 
lest  good  should  come  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

However,  if  the  whip  has  not  been  used  in  parts  of  the 
Country  with  sufficient  severity  to  secure  life  and  property 
against  the  assaults  of  midnight  banditti,  and  if  the  other 
evils  to  which  we  have  alluded  above  be  still  unredressed, 
there  are  yet  many  acts  of  the  Government  of  India  which 
may  fairly  claim  the   approbation  of  foreign  nations  and 
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the  gratitude  of  its  own  subjects.  Some  of  tliese  acts 
we  detailed  in  our  last  nnmber.  Those  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently mention  were  the  necessary  results  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon's  appearance  in,  and  government  of  the  Country. 
'  L'immobilite  est  le  caractere  de  la  vie  morale ;  e'est  Vetat 
on  sont  tombecs  la  plupart  dcs  populations  deFAsie,  ou  les 
dominations  theocratiques  retie  inent  rhuraanite;  c'est  I'etat 
des  Indous,  par  excmple.  Jefaislameme  question  que  sur 
le  peuple  precedent ;  est  ce  hi  un  pcuple  qui  se  civilise?'*  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of  a  Christian  na- 
tion to  sweep  away  from  the  face  of  the  land,  when  placed 
under  their  dominion,  those  rites  which  disgraced  its  inhabi- 
tants and  proclaimed  them  to  be  an  uncivilised  people.  The 
natives  of  Bengal,  of  themselves,  would  have  waited  long  be- 
fore they  put  down  the  atrocious  custom  of  exposing  young 
children  at  Saugor  point,  they  would  have  paused  long  be- 
fore they  interested  themselves  in  the  repression  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  the  same  now  in 
manners  and  customs  that  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago, 
would  be  still  burning  their  widows  and  slaying  their  female 
children  after  the  fashions  of  their  ancestors,  at  the  bidding  of 
a  haughty  Priesthood,  were  it  not  that  a  Christian  and  highly 
civilised  nation  had  been  set  apart  for  the  work  of  remedying 
that,  which  the  indiflFerence  and  unchanging  nature  of  the  peo- 
ple would  never  have  remedied  for  themselves.  We  can  do  no 
more  than  passingly  allude  to  the  efforts  made  to  put  a  stop  to 
human  sacrifice  in  the  lower  provinces,  and  the  general  and 
successful  prohibition  of  the  rite  of  Saha-gamana  or  accom- 
panying the  husband's  corpse.  But  we  propose  to  enter 
more  at  large  upon  the  subjects  of  Female  Infanticide,  Dacoi- 
ty  and  Thuggism,  since  the  former  is  practised  in  these  Pro- 
vinces, in  which  also  the  most  successful  results  of  the  means 
devised  to  subdue  the  latter,  were  exhibited.  They  natural- 
ly, therefore,  are  questions,  which  can  be  treated  of  in  Papers 
upon  Public  AffatrSy  in  the  North  Westetm  Provinces.  As  re- 
gards Suttee,  the  notification  of  Lord  Hardinge,  in  1846, 
illustrates  more  powerfully  than  we  could  do,  the  perfect 
success  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  Act,  and  the  influence  of  a 
good  example,  by  announcing  to  the  people  of  India  the 
prohibition  of  Suttee  on  the  part  of  the  native  Princes, 
in  eleven  Courts  out  of  eighteen  Eaj-Poot  principalities,  and 
by   five   out  of  the  remaining  sixteen  independent  States, 

*  Conn  d'  Hiatoire  Modtme — Guizot. 
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at  the  period  of  its  publication.  This  notification  followed 
close  on  the  succcssfal  termination  of  Colonel  LudloVs  ef- 
forts to  put  a  stop  to  Suttee  in  the  Jeypoor  State.  That 
able  Officer's  happy  triumph  forms  the  subject  of  a  most  in- 
teresting article  on  widow-burning,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  September  1851,  and  to  which  we  can 
only  refer  any  reader  desirous  of  rcfreshiug  his  memory  re- 
garding the  attempts  of  the  British  Government  to  teach  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  that  their  own  religion  inculcated  this 
lesson,  that  the  self-immolation  of  widows  was  less  meritori- 
ous than  their  practising  the  "living  Suttee  of  Chastity  and 
devotion/' 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  subject  of  Female  In- 
fanticide, and  after  some  examination  of  the  means  employed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  odious  custom,  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  chance  of  their  being  ultimately  successful  in 
rooting  out  so  monstrous  an  evil. 

Our  readers  may  remember  an  able  article  on  "Female 
Infanticide  in  the  Doab,"  which  appeared  in  the  Benares  Ma- 
gazine  for  August  1851,  and  subsequently  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  which  commanded  considerable  attention  at  the 
time,  and  deservedly  so,  on  account  of  its  great  interest  and 
merit.  The  writer  gave  a  graphical  description  of  the  raea- 
snres  adopted  in  the  Mynpoorie  district,  and  also  in  that  of 
Allahabad,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crime,  and  exhibited  tables 
which  show  the  amount  of  success  that  has  attended  those 
measures.  "  In  1813  not  a  single  female  Chowhan  infant 
was  to  be  found  in  the  district  (Mynpoorie)  ;  at  the  present 
moment  (May  1851,)  there  are  fourteen  hundred  girls  living 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  six.^'  The  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Montgomery  to  deal  with  this  atrocious  evil  10  years  ago, 
was  as  follows :  "I  appointed  a  Chuprassee  to  reside  in  each 
village,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  report  the  birth  of  a  female 
child  in  the  family  of  any  of  the  above  classes  of  Raj-poots. 
I  also  bound  the  Gorait,  Chowkedar  and  Mid-wives,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  to  report  separately  each  birth  at  the  Thanah, 
the  four  thus  acting  as  a  check  on  each  other.  I  directed 
the  Tlianadar  on  the  death  of  any  female  infant  being  report- 
ed, to  hold  an  inquest  on  the  body,  and  afterwards,  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  Civil  Surgeon  for  Examination.  1  associated 
the  Tehseeldar  with  the  Thanadar  in  order  to  ensure  a  more 
efficient  superintendence  ;  I  promised  them  both  handsome 
rewards,  if  I  should  be  hereafter  satisfied  that  they  by  their 
joint  efforts,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  practice.^'     Mr. 
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^  font  from  ery,  reported  that  his  plan  was  siiceessful.  Wc 
imist  coufei>s,  however,  tliat  to  our  mind,  parts  of  it  are  objcc- 
tit)n'ible,  and  we  are  pi  ad  to  find  that  the  writer  in  the  Be/ia- 
res  Magazine  (one  of  the  ablest  Ollicers  in  the  North  West 
Provinces)  considers  "  that  the  amount  of  ^'  esphnage"  en- 
forced by  Mr.  Montgomery  is  not  desirable/^  Certainly  it 
is  not  desirable  on  that  account,  but  it  is  also  open  to 
ol)icction  on  other  grounds.  What  is  to  prevent  the  Cliup- 
raissio,  Gorait,  Chowkedar  and  Mid-wives  from  conspiring 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  the  proud  and  sensi- 
tive* men  subject  to  their  inquisition.  A  chuprassee,  set  down 
in  a  village  of  Thakoors  to  look  after  the  state  and  health 
of  tlicii-  wives,  would  be  very  diflerent  from  his  bretlireu 
of  thr*  brass  plate  if  he  did  not  coutrive  to  add  something 
more  to  his  me.ins  of  subsistence  than  the  four  rupees  a 
Dii)nth  allowed  by  the  State.  A  chuprassie  has  by  nature 
an  itching  palm,  the  irritation  of  which  can  only  be  allay- 
ed by  a  metallic  composition.  This  invaluable  remedy 
the  Thakoors  would  supply  from  time  to  time/ rather  than 
put  up  with  constant  visits  from  such  an  inquisitor. 
There  are  too  many  persons  employed,  under  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery's system,  to  admit  of  its  being  successful.  They  would 
ccrt^iinly  combine  together  to  turn  their  occupation  to 
some  account.  They  wotdd  not  conceal  crime ;  the  usual 
reports  would  be  made  by  them  at  the  Thanah.  They  would 
do  that  in  order  to  retain  their  places.  It  is  in  the  villages 
that  they  would  find  out  a  method  of  making  the  execution 
of  their  duty  very  unpleasant  to  or  just  endurable  by  the  in- 
habitants. There  are  many  ways  by  which  money  could  be 
extorted,  for  example — the  chuprasee  threatens  to  send  the 
chokcedar  to  report  that  the  Lady  of  some  Thakoor  in  the 
village  is  so  many  months  advanced  in  her  pn^gnancy,  and 
that  he  has  heard  from  the  mid-wives  and  others  of  her  in- 
tention to  produce  a  premature  confinement.  There  is  pro- 
bably not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  supposition,  but  what  hap- 
pens if  the  husband  refuses  to  satisfy  the  chuprassie's  demand 
for  a  consideration  to  induce  him  to  change  his  mind  and  not 
send  the  Chowkeedar  ?  Jn  tliat  case  the  chowkeedar  is  hur- 
ried off  to  the  thannah  ;  the  result  of  his  report  is  the  imme- 
diate visit  of  a  Burkundaze  or  perhaps  a  Jemadar  at  the  Tha- 
Jcoor's  residence,  to  enquire  into  the  circumstance — after  a 
week's  worry  and  annoyance  the  thanadar  writes  to  the  Ma- 
gistrate to  say,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  story  after  all, 
and  that  the  Chuprassee^  who  is  a  very  zealous  man  and  near- 
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ly  kills  himself  daily  in  the  service  of  the  Sirkar,  has  been  dc- 
c»:vc(l  by  the  mid- wives,  who  agaia  had  been  misled  by  certain 
natur  il  symptoms  &3.  &C2,,  aud  so  the  ball  is  thrown  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  the  Thakoor  has  been  publicly  disgraced  in 
t!ie  eyes  of  his  neighbours  and  the  privacy  of  his  home  invad- 
ed, because  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  satisfy  the  unjust 
d'^mands  of  an  exacting  rogue  armed  with  the  irresistible  au- 
thority which  the  possession  of  a  Government  cluiprass  gives 
him  !  The  plan  adopted  at  Mynpooric  by  Mr.  Unwin  is 
much  more  palatable  to  the  llaj-poots,  and  quite  as  efiicaci- 
ous  as  that  tried  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  *'  In  Chowhan  Vil- 
lajres  the  watchmen  are  ordered  to  give  information  of  the 
birth  of  a  female  child  forthwith  at  the  police  station,  a 
Burkundaze  goes  to  the  house  and  sees  the  child,  tlie  Tha- 
nndar  informs  the  Magistrate,  upon  which  an  order  is  passed 
that  after  one  month  the  health  of  the  new  born  child  should 
be  reported.  The  watchmen  are  further  bound  to  give  infor- 
mation if  any  ilUicss  attack  the  child,  when  a  superior  police 
Officer  (either  Thanadar,  Jemadar,  or  Mohurir)  at  once  goes 
to  the  village,  sees  the  child  and  sends  a  report  to  the  Magis- 
trate. In  suspicious  cases  the  body  of  the  child  is  sent  for 
and  submitted  to  the  Civil  Surgeon."  This  is  the  system 
by  means  of  which,  as  the  writer  in  the  Benares  Mar/azine, 
tells  US,  that  "whereas  formerly  scarce  one  female  escaped 
with  life,  now,  at  least  one  out  of  two  is  preserved."  And 
this  he  proves  by  giving  a  return  of  the  number  of  Raj-poot 
hoys  and  girls  of  six  years  of  age  and  under  living  in  the 
district  of  Mynpooric  at  the  close  of  May  1851.  The  num- 
ber of  the  former  was  2,161,  that  oi  the  latter  12G3. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  plan  has  been  successful 
in  preserving  some  lives,  but  we  still  think  that  it  is  not 
.sufficiently  stringent  or  comprehensive  to  reach  the  root  of 
the  evil  or  finally  put  an  end  to  what  the  Raj-poots  cannot 
help  regarding  as  a  necessary  though  painful  custom.  Our 
readers  cannot  but  observe  that  the  system  does  not  reach 
the  Thakoors  themselves  who  are  supposed  to  commit  the 
crime  of  infanticide.  They  cannot  be  punished  for  neglect- 
ing to  report  the  birth  of  their  children.  It  is  the  village 
watchman  alone  who  comes  under  the  operation  of  the 
plan.  The  Thakoors  are  subjected  undoubtedly  to  annoy- 
ance if  they  conceal  the  birth  of  a  girl,  but  nothing  more. 
We  liavc  heard  that  the  mothers  feel  most  deeply  the  grievous 
necessity  which  ndes  that  their  cluldren  if  female  must  be 
destroyed.     The  fathers  and  the  old  women  of  the  family^ 
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i3articularly  the  latter,  are  the  inflexible   Judges   who  con- 
demn and  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  little 
ones  at  their  birth.     Tlie  old  grandmother  listens  to  no  plea 
for  mercy  and  has  sufficient  influence  and  art  to  prevail  upon 
the  father   to   preserve   the  honor   of  his   family.      It  ap- 
pears then  to  us  that  a  law  which  would  bring  these  pa- 
tics    under    the   Magistrate's   power  would  be    of  unques- 
tionable service  as  a  means    of  repressing  the  crime.     It 
is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  murder  in  nearly  every 
instance  occurs  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child.     If 
the  girl  is  permitted  to  live  for  even  a  month,  there  is  a 
chance  of  its  being  allowed  to  survive.     She  may  be  neglect- 
ed, and  her  brothers  receive  all  the  attention  and  care  of  the 
family,  but  she  will  not  be  put  out  of  the  way  by  a  violent 
death.     It  is  desirable  therefore  that  there  should   be'  some 
special  servants  of  the   Government   in  each   village,  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  look  after  the  infant  for  the  first  few 
months  of  its  existence,  and  that  the  parents  shordd  be  com- 
pelled to  avail  themselves   of  these  person's   services.     We 
propose  that  the  village  mid-wives   should   be   employed   a« 
servants  of  Government  in  Thakoor  villages   and   that   they 
should  receive  a  monthly  payment  as  the  Chowkedars  do.  No 
other  mid-wife  should  be  permitted  to  reside   in  the  village 
but  the   Government   servant.     An  Act  might  be   passed 
which   would   render  a  Thakoor  husband   of  any   woman 
whose  confinement  took  place  in  the  absence  of  the  mid- wife 
liable  to  be  punished  for  a  misdemeanor.     This  law  should 
also  visit  with  the  same  punishment  any  grown  up  relative  of 
the  family  present  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth,  who   had 
neglected  to  summon  the  mid- wife.     Such  a  law  may  ap- 
pear oppressive,  but  the  crime  to  be  put  down  is  of  a  nature 
to  justify  almost   any   interference   with   personal  liberty. 
The  fact  that  so   brutal  and    unmanly   a   crime   has   been 
suffered  to  exist  under  the  British  rule,  and  disgrace  our  con- 
nexion with  India,  will  form  at  some  future  day  one   of  the 
darkest  chapters  in  the  history  of  a  civilised  nation. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  on  this  painful  subject — ^but  we 
cannot  conclude  our  remarks  without  ofl:ering  a  few  obsen'a- 
tions  rcgardiTig  the  regulation  by  the  State,  of  marriage  ex- 
pcnccs  and  dowers,  which  it  is  supposed  would  oflFer  the 
surest  means  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  root  of  this 
horrible  custom.  It  is  well  known  that  this  plan  was  once 
tried  by  the  celebrated  Jey  Singh,  a  Raj-poot  Prince,  but 
it  failed.     The  chiefs  themselves,  whose  sense  of  their  own 
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dignity  could  not  brook  any  curtailment  of  show  and  ex- 
pense^ were  the  cause  of  its  failure.  There  were  other 
obstacles  also,  which  were  offered  to  the  sensible  reforms 
suggested  by  Jey  Singh  and  others.  These  men  could  af- 
ford to  dismiss  Irom  their  minds  any  petty  fear  of  what  Raj- 
poots resident  in  other  States  would  think  of  a  disposition 
to  threw  off  the  trammels  of  custom  and  disregard  time- 
honored  observances — but  it  was  a  different  matter  with 
the  minor  chiefs  who  saw  in  ev  ery  rupee  saved,  nothing 
more  than  a  diminution  of  their  own  greatness  and  personal 
importance.  It  was  well  remarked  by  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  that  "  it 
"  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  system  (female  infanticide,) 
''had  grown  up  to  such  monstrous  maturity,  without  some 
"degree  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  native  rulers.  It  ap- 
"  pears  that  here  and  there,  and  at  various  periods,  a  Raj-poot 
"  Prince  had  sought  to  reach  the  evil  by  sumptuary  cnact- 
"  ments  in  restraint  of  nuptial  gratuities,  but  that  fear  of  the 
''  reproach  of  their  kinsmen  in  neighbouring  communities 
"  had  invariably  deterred  his  subjects  from  taking  advan- 
"  tage  of  the  remedy.^'  Here  is  the  evil  !  The  State,  how- 
ever averse  to  interference  in  the  private  concerns  and  ex- 
penses of  its  subjects,  might  nevertheless  come  forward  with 
propriety  in  this  instance,  and  withdraw  from  one  class  of 
the  people  the  right  of  committing  murder  which,  they  had 
arrogated  to  themselves  ;  but  would  the  publication  of  a 
sumptuary  law  be  an  effectual  means  of  repressing  the  crime  ? 
There  would  still  remain  to  be  overcome  the  fear  of  ridicule 
and  abuse,  and  assuredly  some  means  would  be  found  of 
breaking  through  the  enactment  without  that  degree  of  ex- 
posnre  which  would  admit  of  penal  punishment — the  feel- 
ings of  a  large  body  of  the  Raj-poot  community  would 
still  be  in  favor  of  large  dowers  and  profuse  expenditure, 
of  a  princely  retinue,  and  keeping  up  the  State  and  digni- 
ty of  their  forefathers.  Those  who  had  money  to  give 
and  spend,  would  be  opposed  to  a  sumptuary  enactment 
by  the  State,  and  we  believe  that  they  would  find  some 
safe  means  of  giving  a  large  sum  with  the  bride,  and  get- 
ting rid  of  all  their  spare  cash  at  the  marriage  as  of  old. 
We  are  persuaded  that  if  marriage  expenses  are  to  be  regu- 
lated at  all,  the  Raj-poot  communities  must  take  upon  them- 
selves the  execution  of  the  task.  They  must  prepare  a  scale 
of  expenses,  dowries,  and  largess  for  every  grade  in  every 
community^  and  this  will  never  be  effectually  the  means  of 
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putting  down  infanticide,  unless  the  whole  race  of  Raj-poota 
join  in  the  movement.  A  beginning  ifi  the  good  work  there 
must  be.  It  has  commenced  in  Rajpootana,  and  we  have 
only  lately  seen  that  Mr.  Kaikes  the  Magistrate  of  Mynpoo- 
rie  has  induced  the  Thakoors,  in  his  own  and  neighbour- 
ing districts,  to  meet  at  a  grand  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  means  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice,  which  has 
disgraced  their  race  before  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Monckton,  at  Etawah,  was  equally  fortunate  in  bringing  the 
Thakoors  under  his  authority,  to  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. As  these  latter  chiefs  assuredly  must  have  been  pre- 
sent at  thcMynpoorie  meeting,  there  is  no  occasion  to  notice 
the  agreement  which  they  signed  ;  we  cannot  do  better  than 
present  our  readers  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  on 
'the  5th  of  December  last.  We  will  merely  observe  that  the 
second  resolution  is  a  very  significant  one,  and  shows  how  great 
is  the  feeling  of  these  proud  men  in  favor  of  profuse  expen- 
diture ;  it  also  illustrates  our  remark,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  those  who  have  the  money  to  spend  will  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  whether  they  shall  retain  or  throw  it  away.  The 
lapse  of  time  and  the  spread  of  education  must  alter  and  libe- 
ralize the  character  of  the  Thakoors,  before  these  feelings 
will  die  away.  The  agreement  runs  thus.  "  Since  many 
and  great  evils  have  arisen  in  our  tribe,  owing  to  the  heavy 
expenses  attending  the  marriage  of  daughters,  we  the  under- 
signed write  the  following  agreement  and  attest  the  same  of 
our  own  free  will  and  accord.  According  to  these,  we  will 
act,  and  induce  others  to  act  so  far  as  we  can. 

Resolution  1st. — "We  will  arrange  the  marriage  expencesof 
our  daughters  in  future  according  to  the  following  grades'* : — 

Ist  Grade. — "  This  is  for  Rajahs  and  Talookdars.  The 
maximum  to  be  demanded  as  dower  for  a  girl,  shall  be 
Rs.  500,  one  third  to  be  paid  at  the  period  of  Luffun — one 
third  at  the  door  of  the  bride's  father,  and  the  remainder  in 
kunya  dhan  or  pin  money  &c.'' 

2nd  Grade, — "  For  zemindars,  maximum  dower  to  be  de- 
manded Rs.  250 — one  third  &c.*' 

'6rd  Grade. — "  For  persons  not  zemindars,  in  easy  circums- 
tances Rs.  100  &c.'* 

4M  Grade. — ^'  For  all  decent  men,  one  rupee.'' 
2nd  Resolution. — "  If  the  father  of  any  girl,  chooses  of  his  own 
pleasure  to  give  more  than  this,  we  make  no  objection— -but 
if  the  father  of  any  youth,  demand  more,  we  will  restrain  him : 
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if  he  insist^  we  will  put  him  out  of  our  caste^  as  a  person  wIid 
brings  dishonor  thereon/' 

Srd  Besolution. — "  Brahmins^  bhats  and  barbers,  are  in  the 
habit  of  insulting  persons^  who  do  not  spend  largely  at  wed- 
dings— ^we  undertake  if  such  insult,  be  offered  to  us  or  our 
firiends  at  once  to  complain  to  the  Magistrate  who  will 
doubtless  prevent  abuse  being  given  us." 

4/A  Resolution. — "  Our  wedding  expenses  shall  in  uture  be 
moderate,  and  according  to  the  grade  to  which  we  f  belong/' 

Such  is  the  agreement  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Chow- 
han  Thakoors  of  Mynpoorie,  at  a  meeting  held  in  November. 
It  was  submitted  to,  and  ratified  by  the  monster  meeting  of 
Raj-poots  on  the  5th  of  December.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  single  objection  raised  by  any  one  person  pre- 
sent. The  principle  throughout  appears  to  us  to  have  been, 
liberty  of  conscience  for  all.  In  future  let  none  exact  from 
others :  but  let  all  spend  who  wish  to  do  so  and  have  the  money 
to  spare — but  the  honor  of  no  sensitive  Raj-poot  shall  suffer 
from  want  of  fortune,  and  neither  rich  nor  poor,  shall  be 
detained  from  the  blessings  of  an  equal  marriage  and  a  law- 
ful progeny.  We  are  sure  that  either  the  State  must  re- 
press the  crime  with  a  strong  hand  under  cover  of  the  law, 
or  that  the  Raj-poots,  combining  together,  in  the  way  sug- 
gested to  them  at  the  Mynpoorie  meeting,  must  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  necessity  and  duty  of  interference.  The 
present  movement  is  an  experiment  and  requires  to  be  watch- 
ed. We  are  willing  to  believe  that  its  result  will  be  satis- 
factory, but  whatever  may  be  the  termination,  our  opinion  of 
Mr.  Kaikes  and  the  other  Officers  who  by  unwearied  efforts  and 
almost  against  hope,  have  roused  the  Rajpoots  to  a  sense  of 
their  disgrace,  will  remain  equally  high  and  unchanged.  If 
the  present  disposition  of  the  Raj-poots  to  redeem  their  name 
and  race  from  dishonor,  shall  be  turned  to  good  account  and 
lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  female  Infanticide  amongst 
them,  Mr.  Raikes,  will  have  an  ample  reward  in  the  gratitude 
of  thousands  of  Raj-pootnee  matrons  and  girls  in  time  to 
come,  throughout  the  district  of  Mynpoorie.  The  mention 
of  his  well-remembered  name  shall  be  accompanied  with  a 
blessing  on  himself  and  descendants,  and  the  lips  of  pure- 
hearted  virgins  shall  sing  the  praises  of  the  English  Officer  to 
whose  earnestness  of  purpose  and  uncompromising  sense  of 
duty  they  owe  it  that  the  lamp  of  their  lives  was  not  extin- 
quiahed  in  infancy,  and  that  the  light  then  faintly  quivering 
was  permitted  to  brighten  steadily  into  the  happiness  of  girl- 
hood. 
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SONG. 

Come  !  where  the  banks  are  sedgy, 

The  Alder  tree  grows  there. 
And  the  kine  come  near  in  their  browsing 

And  snuff  the  fragrant  air. 

Come  !  where  the  brook  is  rollings 

As  ever  it  rolled  of  yore. 
Come  I  for  it^s  waters  hasten 

To  visit  the  salt  seashore. 

Come  !  for  the  sun  is  streaming 

In  floods  of  molten  gold. 
Like  the  wily  Jove  descending 

On  Dan'ae^s  tower  of  old. 

And  there  the  damp  shade  shall  screen  us. 
And  there  we  will  bathe  in  the  lymph,— 

Perchance,  if  we  creep  up  softly. 
We  may  sight  the  Water  Nymph. 

Come  !  for  the  summer  calls  us. 
Brief  bliss  can  the  hours  bestow. 

For  the  spirit  Tomorrow  beckons. 
And  the  mortal  To-day  must  go. 
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erit  quae,  si  proprius  stes, 
Te  capiat  maips. 

We  lAust,  in  spite  of  the  play  not  being  a  popular  one, 
Ray  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors/'  or 
Shakespear's  Farce.  We  have  called  it  a  farce  advisedly ; 
since  the  critics  have  all  but  unanimously  decided^  that  Shakes- 
pear  himself  intended  the  piece  to  be  a  farce,  something. in 
fact  which  should  exhibit  a  thorough  contempt  of  all  the 
rules  of  legitimate  comedy — ^made  up  of  extravagant  scenes 
founded  on  a  most  improbable  idea.  We  can  more  readily 
believe  this,  because  on  comparing  the  Comedy  of  Errors  with 
the  Mensechmi  of  Flautus,  we  find  Shakespeare's  version  to  be 
infinitely  more  ridiculous  in  all  its  circumstances  and  des- 
criptions than  that  of  the  Latin  dramatist.  The  former  is  not 
content  with  the  mistakes  and .  absurdities  which  arise  from 
similarity  between  the  two  brothers,  but  he  must  needs 
double  the  bewilderment  throughout  the  whole  piece,  by  making 
their  servants  exact  copies  of  each  other,  and  both  of  them 
humourists  in  their  way.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
Shakespeare  ever  saw  the  Latin  original,  and  it  is  equally  un- 
certain whether  he  ever  read  the  English  translation  which 
vas  published  in  1595.  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Mercs  in  1598,  so  Shakespeare,  if  he  was  un- 
acquainted with  Latin,  may  still  have  seen  the  translation. 
Many  commentators,  however,  have  fixed  upon  the  years 
preceeding  1595,  as  the  time  at  which  the  play  was  first  writ- 
ten. Chalmers  and  Malone  have  determined  that  it  was  the 
earliest  of  his  writings  and  written  in  1591-1592.  One  thing 
at  any  rate  is  certain ;  that  the  piece  is  full  of  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  plot  was  borrowed,  somehow  or  other,  from  the 
Latin  author.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  Shakespeare  out  of  a 
given  idea  has  made  a  play  of  his  own,  full  of  sparkling  hu- 
mour, and  beautiful  and  tender  passages.  The  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  Menaechmi  are  these.  A  merchant  of  Syracuse 
has  two  sons,  twins.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  one  is  stolen, 
and  the  younger  receives  the  name  of  the  missing  brother. 
He  is  sent  out  to  search  for  him,  accompanied  by  a  servant. 
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Both  brothers  are  married  to  ladies  who  are  jealous  of  them. 
Both  refuse  to  admit  their  husbands  within  their  doors.  Both 
have  an  intimacy  with  a  courtezan.  Both  are  believed  to 
be  mad,  and  both  by  the  way  give,  or  determine  to  give  gold 
chains  to  their  gay  female  friends  ;  in  short  the  incidents  are 
very  similar  to  these  described  by  Shakespeare.  The  diflTer- 
ence  between  the  two  plays  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior 
treatment  of  the  original  idea,  exhibited  in  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors, in  the  alteration  of  the  names  in  the  "  dramatis  per- 
sonae,'^  and  the  admissionof  certain  characters,  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Mcnaechmi.  Thus  Shakespeare  introduces  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  twins,  and  makes  Antipholus  of  Sy- 
rascue  fall  in  love  with  Luciana,  sister  of  Adriana,  wife  to 
Antipholus  of  Ephesus.  Luciana  too,  is  a  delightful  person, 
quite  a  model  for  young  ladies,  possessed  with  a  gentle,  so- 
vereign grace,  of  enchanting  presence  and  discourse. — For 
our  introduction  to  such  a  young  lady  and  to  two  such  witty 
rascals  as  the  Dromios  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  ? 

We  have  however  said  that  the  play  is  not  popular.  Out 
of  the  mass  of  readers  few  perhaps  care  to  go  through  it — ^the 
comedy  with  its  innumerable  perplexities  is  "  caviare  to  the 
general.**  Most  readers  are  bored  with  the  constant  mis- 
takes which  succeed  one  another  in  the  piece,  they  begin 
to  find  it  tedious  and  the  jokes  somewhat  dull.  The  general 
reader  only  takes  up  Shakespeare  now  and  then  to  while 
away  an  hour — he  consequently  seldom  becomes  possessed 
even  of  a  portion  of  his  spirit,  and  docs  not  obtain  acknow- 
ledge of  his  infinite  variety  and  exquisite  skill.  With  the 
lovers  of  the  poet,  his  works  become  a  continual  study. 
They  adopt  the  Horatian  maxim 

Nocturnft  versate,  manu  versate  diumft. 
and  the  revered  volume  is  seldom  out  of  their  hands.  It 
is  this  study  which  enables  them  to  enjoy  such  a  play  as  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  in  which  they  find  no  perplexity  that  they 
cannot  unravel  in  a  moment.  The  two  Dromios  and  the 
twin  brothers  may  be  wonderfully  alike  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  the  student  of  Shakespeare  can  detext  in  an  instant 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  from  him  of  Ephesus.  Their  characters 
are  essentially  different,  it  is  the  same  also  with  the  two 
Dromios.  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  is  of  a  kindly  spirit,  un- 
selfish, gentle  and  afiectionate.  With  a  mind  preoccupied 
by  anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  his  mother  and  brother, 
he  derives  no  enjoyment  from  his  travels,  and  finds  no  plea- 
sure in  the  scenes  which  daily  open  out  before  bis  view. 
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The  beauties  of  nature^  the  splendour  of  art  can  afford  him 
no  content. 

He  that  commends  me  to  my  own  content. 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water. 
That  in  tbe  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself : 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother. 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy^  lose  myself. 

He  is  romantic  and  of  a  melancholy  temperament — trou- 
bled occasionally  with  the  blues,  and  withal  somewhat  super- 
stitious. Vice  disgusts  him.  Sensuality  in  any  shape  frightens 
him.  He  orders  a  quiet  dinner  at  the  Centaur,  and  makes  an 
appointment  to  ''consort"  with  a  grave  and  steady  merchant 
from  5  F.  M.,  until  bed-time.  He  is  ''displeased"  when  told  by 
Dromio  of  Ephesus  of  "  a  mistress  and  a  dinner"  elsewhere. 
In  this  respect  he  differs  widely  from  his  Ephesian  brother, 
who  has  no  command  either  of  his  temper  or  appetites — ^who 
thinks  "welcome,  mere  words,"  and  nothing  in  comparison 
with  good  meats — and  to  whom  post  prandia  Callirrhoen 
is  no  novel  dessert.  He  of  Ephesus  is  more  than  hasty  and 
will  allow  no  excuse  for  his  wife's  conduct  in  shutting  him 
out  of  the  house.  To  spite  her  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
dwelling  of  a  lady,  more  fair  than  discreet.  We  feel  disen- 
clined  to  believe  him  when  he  protests  that  his  wife's  jea- 
lousy "has  been  without  desert."  Having  studied  his 
character  from  the  first  moment  that  he  comes  upon  the 
stage,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  takes  only  half  of  Bal- 
thazar's good  advice. 

"  Be  ruled  by  me ;  depart  in  patience. 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner  ; 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone, 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint." 

This  worthy  man  advises  him  to  avoid  all  show  of  vio- 
lence, which  might  compromise  his  wife  in  the  eyes  of  the 
neighbours.  Thus  far,  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  willing  to  go 
with  him.  He  will  avoid  an  open  exposure,  but  he  won't  go 
to  the  Tiger.  If  home  is  not  pleasant  and  his  wife  some- 
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thing  of  a  shrew,  he  knows  where  he  can  find  another  more 
complaisant,     I  know,  says  he, 

'^  a  wench  of  excellent  discourso 
Pretty  and  witty;  wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle. 
There  will  we  dine.'^ 

Moreover  to  vex  his  wife,  he  determines  upon  giving  this 
*'  wild  yet  gentle"  opponent  of  Diana,  a  gold  chain  which  he 
had  bought  for  his  self-tormenting  but  affectionate  and  wo- 
men-hearted spouse.  This  is  conduct  which  the  readers  of 
Shakespears  would  know  couldn't  disgrace  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse  and  his  brother  of  Ephesus  is  recognised  at  once. 
We  confess  to  having  a  prejudice  against  the  latter.  He  is, 
we  think,  throughout  the  play,  a  disagreeable  fellow,  selfish, 
violent  aud  careless  about  making  his  wife  and  home  happy. 
We  suspect  also  that  he  married  for  money — Luciana  at  least 
hints  this,  and  also  that  he  was  a  bad  husband. 

'^  If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 

Then  for  her  wealth's  sake  use  her  with  more  kindness. 

« 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  he   never   could  have   addressed 
Adriana  with  the  same  fervent  passions   that  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse  courts  Luciana. 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  self  s  better  part ; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart  i 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim. 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Between  the  two  Dromios  there  is  also  a  great  difference  in 
character — though  they  are  brothers  in  form.  The  one  is  an 
outrageous,  merry  fellow,  the  other  more  grave  and  quiet  in 
his  jokes — -nore  cautiously  quaint,  more  philosophically  hu- 
morous— yet  inclined  to  take  the  sunny  side  of  life — to  bear 
the  ills  of  this  world  patiently — to  do  nothing  rashly.  Cow- 
per's  moral  would  have  pleased  him. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps — the  darkest  day — 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 

Both  are  "  trusty  villains"  and  attached  to  their  masters, 
but  the  one  keeps  his  tongue  in  better  subjection  than  the 
other.  Droraio  of  Syracuse  pours  forth  his  jests  like  a 
torrent ;  in  season  or  out  of  season,  he  will  have  his  joke. 
The  vein  is  inexhaustible,  the  matter  may  be  good  or  bad, 
but  it  must  be  delivered.     Dromio  of  Ephesus  has  his  jest 
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also,  but  he  applies  it  better  to  time  and  place.  His  pellets 
of  the  brain  have  some  method  in  them.  They  convey  a 
moral  and  advice  to  the  person  with  whom  he  is  con- 
versing. He  has  been  sent  by  Adriana  to  fetch  home  his 
master,  for  whom  he  mistakes  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  who 
again  mistakes  him  for  Dromio  of  Syracuse.  Antipholns 
asks  for  his  gold,  and  tries  to  beat  him.  He  runs  home,  and 
Adriana  bids  him  go  forth  again,  and  endeavour  to  bring  her 
husband  home.     She  says 

"  Hence  prating  peasant !  fetch  thy  master  home'' 
He  replies — 

"Am  T  so  round  with  you  as  you,  with  me, 
That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither. 
If  I  last  in  this  service  you  must  case  me  in  leather .*' 

This  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  suggestive.  Again  An- 
tipholus of  Syracuse  says  to  him, 

"  Now  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me. 
In  what  safe  placfe  you  have  bestowed  my  money. 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours. 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed. 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  V* 

How  apt  is  the  rejoinder — ^the  application  how  well  deserved. 
"  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate. 
Some  of  my  mistresses  marks  upon  my  shoulders. 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again. 
Perchance,  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently.'' 

In  this  there  are  some  vigorous  home  thursts — some  strong 
hints  regarding  the  violent  temper  of  his  master  and 
mistress,  and  a  sly  inuendo  that  there  was  more  work  ^to  be 
done,  than  profit  to  be  gained,  in  their  service. 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus  calls  him  an  ass  ''  Marry,'* 
says  Dromio;  ^'  So  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kicked,  and  being  at  that  pass 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  ass.'' 

One  more  instance  and  we  have  done — Dromio  of  Syra- 
cuse is  sitting  in  the  Porter's  chair  at  the  house  of  Antipholus 
of  Ephesus — Dromio  of  Ephesus  abuses  him  thus. 
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O  villain  tliou  has  stolen  both  mine  office  and  my  name  ; 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 

Tliis  is  exceedingly  good  :  indeed  he  shines  throughout  the 
play  in  antithesis.  Now  Dromio  of  Syracuse  couldnH  make 
such  concise  and  vigorous  jokes.  He  is  full  of  exaggera- 
tion, runs  wild  on  a  word,  and  twists  an  idea  into  all  possible 
shapes.  He  is  however,  occasionally,  very  facetious.  Take, 
for  example,  his  account  of  the  "  kitchen  wench'^  in  Adriana's 
house  who  mistakes  him  for  the  other  rogue,  "  that  claims 
me,  that  haunts  one,  that  will  have  me*' — again,  "  a  very  re- 
*'  verent  body  :  aye  such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of, 
"  witliout  he  say,  sir  reverence  :  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the 
"  match,  and  yet  she  is  a  wondrous  fat  marriage'' — on  being 
asked  what  he  meant  by  a  fat  marriage  he  explains  thus, 
"  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wench  and  all  grease :  and  I 
"  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her, 
"  and  run  from  her  by  her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags 
"  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter.  If  she 
*'  lives  till  Dooms-day  she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  rest 
^^  of  the  world."  After  which  follows  an  absurd  geographical 
description  of  her  person  and  appearance,  which  we  are  too 
discreet  to  quote  in  Maga.  In  short,  both  Dromios  are  very 
amusing — the  contrast  between  them  is  not  too  great,  which 
would  have  spoiled  the  fun  of  the  piece,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
perceptible  to  allow  the  spectators,  if  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  play,  to  recognize  each  as  he  came  on  he  stage.  It  is 
satisfactory  also  to  find  that  Dromio  of  Syreacuse  is  willing 
to  admit  the  superior  qualities  of  his  brother  of  Ephesus  and 
to  give  him  precedence.  "  Will  you  walk  in.  Sir,  to  see  their 
gossiping?"  says  Dromio  of  Ephesus — The  other  politely 
replies  "  Not  I,  Sir,  you  are  my  elder;" — as  a  stranger  he  natu- 
rally would  have  gone  first  into  the  house  of  a  person  who 
might  have  been  considered  his  host,  but  he  felt  a  conviction 
of  his  brother's  superiority  and  would  not  be  bound  down 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  society,  practised  amongst  the  gen- 
tlemen's gentlemen  in  Ephesus.  However,  we  must  take 
leave  of  the  pair  at  last  and  commend  them  to  our  readers. 
After  all,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  neither  cared  for 
precedence,  a  dangerous  topic  to  discuss  in  any  place  or  coun- 
try. Their  self  chosen  exit  from  the  stage  is  pleasant  and 
graceful,  brothers  by  blood  and  affection,  happy  in  their 
reunion,  going  out  ''  hand  in  hand  not  one  before  the  other.'^ 
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Here  rests  embalmed  in  Erin's  grateful  tears^ 
Her  Liberator,  full  of  fame  and  years. 
Silent  are  now  tbe  thunders  of  that  tongue, 
Which  rou8*d  his  country  to  a  sense  of  wrong. 
And  bade  each  bosom  glow  with  patriot  tire, 
T'assert  her  right,  or  in  th'  essay  expire. 
Another  Washington,  in  freedom's  cause. 
He  brav'd  the  Saxon  and  the  Saxon's  laws ; 
He  burst  the  bonds  of  slavery  and  shame. 
And  made  e'en  statesmen  tremble  at  his  name. 
Unaw'd  by  threats,  corruption's  pow'r  above. 
No  fears  could  daunt  him,  and  no  proffers  move. 
As  some  majestic  oak,  grown  gray  with  age. 
Defies  the  tempest  and  the  whirlwind's  rage, 
Tho'  round  it's  head  the  vivid  lightnings  play, 
Unscath'd  it  stands,  nor  yields  but  to  decay  ; 
So  he  the  storms  of  calumny  withstood. 
Safe  in  his  country's  love  and  gratitude. 
Until  exhausted,  struggling  for  her  weal. 
Nobly  he  sunk,  a  martyr  to  Repeal. 


*  We  consider  the  insertion  of  these  lines  magnanimous,  heing  onrselret 
"  brutal  Saxon/'—Eo.  L.  M. 
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THE  ABORIGINAL  RACES  OF  INDIA. 
(Selected.) 


[Without  moving  the  question  of  what  the  spiritual  suc- 
cess of  Missions  may  be,  all  must  admit  that  we  owe  to  them 
valuable  accessions  to  our  Geographical  and  Ethnological 
Science.  The  Christian  preachers  Hue  and  Gabet  penetrated, 
but  lately,  to  the  mysterious  Lhassa  and  from  the  Eastern 
side  of  Africa,  Dr.  Krapf  is  bidding  fair  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Nile.  A  journal  entitled  the  Church  Missionary 
Intelligencer,  published  in  England,  has  frequent  articles  on 
Ethnological  subjects  ,  to  which  the  course  of  Missions  has 
given  an  additional  interest,  and  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  selecting  one  bearing  upon  a  interesting 
subject  of  the  sort  in  this  country. — ^Ed.  L.  M.] 


It  is  now  gejierally  admitted,  by  those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subject,  that  the  heathen  population  of  India  consists 
of  two  distinct  sections,  the  Arian  or  immigrant,  and  the 
aboriginal  population.  The  predecessors  of  the  Brahmins, 
in  their  original  association,  were  exterior  to  India  and  the 
range  of  the  Himalayas,  and  their  sacred  language  and  re- 
cords point  to  Iran,  or  Central  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  races,  as  the  home  from  whence  they  came.  Lo- 
cated, in  the  first  instance,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
Punjab,  they  gradually  extended  themselves,  until  by  the 
subjugation  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  they  became  dominant 
throughout  the  peninsula.  Northward,  that  ascendancy  was 
more  undisputed  and  widely  spread  than  in  the  south  ]  and 
the  Ramayana — the  Iliad  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  and  believed  by 
the  Hindus  to  be  of  divine  origin — and  the  notices  contained 
therein  of  Ramans  progress  to  Lanka,  or  Ceylon,  sufSoe  to 
show,  that,  in  advancing  south- ward,  it  was  not  unopposed. 

It  were  a  great  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  Hin- 
dus had  succeeded  in  so  universally  establishing  themselves 
over  the  face  of  India,  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants.  At  the  present  time  many  millions  of 
then\  exist,  scattered  over  India  from  the  snows  of  the  Hima- 
laya to  Cape  Comorin:  northward,  in  broken  fragments^ 
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amongst  the  hillg  and  jungles,  where  the  difficult  character  of 
the  country  aflbrded  them  shelter  from  the  invaders ;  but  to 
the  south,  in  large  national  masses^  as  the  Telugus,  the  Cana- 
rese,  Malayalim,  Tamils,  &c.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  aboriginal  races  have  never  been 
absorbed  by  the  Brahminical  faith ;  and  that  amidst  its  wide- 
spread idolatry  there  are  to  be  found  sections  of  India's 
population  that  have  never  embraced  it,  never  have  identified 
themselves  with  it,  that  remain  to  this  day  in  a  state  of  total 
separation  from  it,  like  the  debris  of  a  pre-existing  organiza- 
tion amidst  the  indurated  lava  by  which,  when  in  a  fluid 
state,  it  had  been  invaded  and  broken  up.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  also,  that  this  is  more  particularly  true  of  those 
portions  of  the  abpriginal  race  which,  shut  up  in  jungles  and 
mountainous  districts,  have  not  accepted  the  cultivation  of 
the  conquerors.  Amongst  others,  whose  languages  may  be 
considered  as  of  the  cultivated  class,  a  fusion  has  taken 
place.  They  have  admitted  Sanskrit  derivations  into  combi- 
nation with  the  native  element ;  and  firahminism,  superin- 
duced upon  the  ancient  superstitions,  is  generally  professed. 
Thus,  among  the  Telugus,  the  Canarese,  the  Malayalim,  &c., 
the  Brahmin  exercises  his  priestcraft,  and  the  people  are  fet- 
tered by  the  restrictions  and  uncharitable  usages  of  caste. 

Of  the  larger  national  masses,  the  Tamil  people  have  re- 
mained most  free  from  this  intermixture  with  Hinduism.     In 
that  portion  of  the    continent  the  ancient   demon-worship 
continues  to  retain  its  ascendancy,  and  exercises  predomi- 
nant influence  over  the  native  mind.    The  massive  temples 
to  Siva  and  Vishnu,  to  be  found  In  the  more  fertile  and  po- 
pulous portions  of  the  district,  are  resorted  to  principally  by 
the  higher  castes ;  but  the  Shanars  hold  chiefly  by  their  Pei- 
coUs^  where,  contrary  to  the  Brahminical  system,*  animal 
sacrifices  are  oflered  to  the  demons     Amongst  this  people 
our  Missionary  work  has  been  of  the  most  extensive  charac- 
ter; and  in  that  portion  of  India  the  largest  body  of  natives 
under  Christian  instruction  has  been  gathered  in ;  as  if  the 
prejudices  to  the  reception  of  Christianity  were  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diminished  influence  of  Brahminism.     And 
such  we  believe  to  be  the  case.     Brahminism  is  a  more  ela- 
borate system  of  evil  than  the  ancient  demon- worship :  it 

*  The  Bnhmiiu  do  not  slied  blood  in  sacrifice.  The  only  sacriiioe  at  which 
the  Brahmins  take  the  life  of  an  animal  is  that  of  the  Yajna  ;  but  eren  in  this 
blood  is  not  shed,  the  victim  being  smothered  or  beaten  to  death.  Human  sa- 
ortfiees,  however,  if  in  the  way  of  voluntary  immolation,  are  not  repugnant  to 
hie  Br^  minical  system. 
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has  been  more  craftily  and  powerfully  constructed.  The 
bands  and  inflnences  by  which  it  holds  captive  the  heart  of 
man  are  more  deeply  and  fearfully  interwoven  with  his  cor- 
rupt propensities.  The  opposition  which  it  presents  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity  is  of  a  more  obstinate  character, 
and  a  longer  period  is  requisite  for  its  overthrow.  The  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  ancient  supestitions  cohere  less  tena- 
ciously, and  give  way  with  more  facility.  And  in  this  view 
of  the  subjt.'ct  we  believe  there  is  truth  in  the  conchision, 
that  the  aboriginal  races  of  India  who  have  remained  sepa- 
rate from  Brahminical  influences  "are  as  much  superior  to 
the  Arian  Hindus  in  freedom  from  disqualifying  prejudices, 
as  they  are  inferior  to  them  in  knowledge  and  all  its  train  of 
aj^pliances.^' 

A\'c  have,  therefore,  in  these  aboriginal  tribes  and.  races,  a 
material  for  Missionary  labour  by  no  means  to  be  neglected. 
To  do  so  would  be  in  every  point  of  view  culpable.  Their 
numerical  importance  is  great.  "  In  everi/  extensive  jungly 
or  hilly  tract  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India  there 
exist  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  in  a  state  not 
materially  diffferent  from  that  of  the  Germans  as  described 
by  Tacitus.^^*  Missionary  eflForts,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
directed  towards  them — as  among  the  Coles  north  west  of 
Burdwan,  and  the  hill  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhagulpore — 
have  assumed  a  promising  aspect,t  and  encourage  us  in  ex- 
pecting a  greater  facility  of  impression,  and  more  rapid  pro- 
cedure of  conversion,  than  Hindu  Missionary  work  has  as 
yet  exhibited :  a  consideration  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked, 
when  we  remember  the  brevity  of  human  life,  and  the  rapi^ 
dity  T^-ith  which  souls  are  passing  into  eternity.  J 

*  B.  H,  Hodgson,  Esq.,  on  Indian  Ethnology, 

f  The  Church  Missionary  80016.7*8  Buagulpor  Mission  was  commenced  in 
March  1850.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  trom  that  time  there  had  been  forty- 
one  baptisms — all  hill  people  except  five. 

X  About  140  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Burdwan,  in  the  depth  of  jungles 
known  to  few  besides  Major  Hanyngton,  are  eight  German  Missionaries  who 
have  now  laboured  nearly  for  ten  years  amongst  these  singular  people,  who, 
while  they  have  hitherto  possessed  scarcely  the  rudiments  of  civilized  existence, 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  exempt  from  the  bondage  of  caste.  The  Misaion- 
arics  have  never  publighed  a  Report ;  they  have  not  appealed  to  the  public  ; 
their  very  existence  is  scarcely  known  ;  bnt  they  have  baptized  200  converts, 
and  are  instructing  thousand* — wo  speak  advisedly — thousands  of  inquirers. 
They  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to  the  hearts  and  confidence  of  the  natives 
among  whom  they  labour,  and  they  are  changing  the  native  character  and  habits 
of  perhaps  the  bravest,  poorest,  and  most  ignorant  race  in  these  regions ;  and, 
in  all  human  probability,  a  few  years  will  see  a  swarm  of  native  Missionaries, 
educated  aud  cultivated,  issue  from  the  jungles  of  Baacoorah. — F)riend  <^ India^ 
Nov.  6. 
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The  condition  of  some  portion  of  these  jungle  tribes  has 
hren  investigated  ;  amongst  others,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  AVilson, 
Missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  in  his  work 
on  the  "  Evangelization  of  India/'  has  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  English  Christians  several  tribes  of  the  mountains 
and  forests  in  north-west  India,  the  Waralis,  the  Katodis, 
the  Nayakadias,  the  Kolis  or  Kulis — considered  by  him  as 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  where 
they  yet  number  10,000  souls— the  Bhils,  the  Mahars,  &c. 

The  subject  is  a  wide   one,    and   deserving   of  attention, 
We  hope  to  recur  to  it  as  materials  are  presented  to-  us.  The 
Mairs,  the  Coles,  and  Khunds  of  Orissa,   and,   if  we   might 
look  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  Karens,  that  interesting   abori- 
ginal  people,  amongst  whom  the  Gospel  has   so   remarkably 
progressed,  present  inviting  fields,  on  the   consideration   of 
which,  as  opportunity  permits  us,    we   may   enter.     On   the 
present  occasion  we  must  confine  ourselves   to  one   spot, .  a 
place  of  welcome  resort  to  the  invalided  European,  in  whose 
healthful  breezes  he  has  often  sought  the  restoration  of  his 
health  ;  but   amongst    whose    native   inhabitants    spiritual 
health  has  been  an  unknown   element — we  mean,   the  Nil- 
glierries,*  the  nucleus  of  the  eastern  and  western  Ghftts  ;  of 
no  great  territorial  extent — 42  miles  from  N.  E.   to   S.   W., 
with  a  medium  breadth  of  14  miles — ^yet  on   the  plateau  of 
whose  mountains,  within  the  glens  and  intersecting  valleys, 
and  amidst  the  woods  and  jungles  which  surround  its  base, 
is  to  be  found  a  singular  variety  of  native  races. 
The  Erulit  and  KurumbaJ  occupy  the  woods  which  climb 
up  tho  mountains  to  the  elevation  of  1000  or  2000  feet,  loca- 
lities  which  exercise  on  strangers  who  sleep    within  their 
precinets  a  very  unhealthy  influence.     They  are  few  in  num- 
ber, about  300.  They  are  degraded  in  their  habits,  and  savage 
in  their  mode  of  living;  when  the  grain  which  their  meagre 
crops  have  yielded  them  has  failed,   subsisting  on  roots,  and 
wandering  about  the  forests  in  search  of  food,  until  the  men 
desert  their  families,  and  the  mother,  left  alone  with  the 
children,  to  rid  herself  of  the  burthen  of  her  infant  buries  it 
alive.     Their  villages  consist  of  a  few  miserable  hovels,  con- 
structed of  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees,   and  loosely  covered 
with  dried   grass,  in  the  midst   of  which   stands  a  thatched 
shed,  the  temple  of  their  gods,  containing  a  winnow  or  fan, 

♦  Xila,  blue ;  and  Giri,  a  hill  or  monntain. 

t  The  unenlightened  or  barbaroiu,  from  the  Tamil  word  Erui,  darkneis. 

X  The  wilful,  or  self-willed. 
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called  mahri,  and  two  rude  stones^  to  which  they  oflfer  sacri- 
fices of  a  he-goat  and  three  cocks. 

The  Badagas,*  the  most  numerous  tribe,  about  12,000  in 
number,  occupy  a  more  elevated,  pleasant,  and  healthful  dis- 
trict. On  the  summits  of  the  swelling  knolls  their  villages 
may  be  seen,  with  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  or  mustard-seed. 
The  villages  consist  of  rows  of  houses,  with  low  verandahs 
projecting  from  their  fronts,  each  dwelling,  like  those  of  the 
lower  classes  in  the  plains,  consisting  of  tworooms^  and  light- 
ed by  the  doorway,  which  opens  into  the  verandah.  They  are 
the  agricultural  people  of  the  hills,  and  are  described  as 
straight  and  well  made,  but  small  in  stature  and  slender  in 
form.  Their  dress  consists  of  an  under  and  upper  garment, 
the  men  having  a  cloth  wrapped  round  the  head,  and  both 
sexes  wearing  rings  for  the  ears  and  fingers,  armlets,  neck- 
laces, and  girdles.  They  have  much  the  manner  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  Hindu  cidtivatorof  Mysore,  and  have  evident- 
ly intruded  themselves,  at  some  former  period,  on  the  origi- 
nal proprietors  of  this  mountain  district.  They  are  worship- 
pers of  Siva.   • 

In  localities  similar  to  those  occupied  by  the  Badagas,  the 
Cohatarst  dwell.  Between  these  two  races  there  exists  a 
close  resemblance  and  an  interchange  of  services,  the  Co- 
hatars  being  the  artisans  of  the  hills,  making  the  implements 
of  woodcraft  and  husbandry,  the  principal  part  of  the  pottery 
and  basket-work,  and  receiving  in  payment  a  portion  of  the 
grain  which  the  Badaga  has  cultivated.  This  people,  like  the 
Pariahs  of  the  low  country,  hesitate  not  to  use  flesh  of  very 
description,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  life  has  be- 
come extinct.  ^^  What  the  tiger  or  wild  dog  has  left  of  his 
prey  is  to  them  an  acceptable  repast.  They  are  known,  like 
vultures,  to  follow  a  drove  of  bullocks  brino^ng  up  supplies 
from  the  low  country,  calculating  to  a  nicety  that  such  as 
they  have  marked  will  die  before  they  have  proceeded  many 
miles  further  up  the  mountains.'^  They  always  attend  the 
obsequies  of  the  Todas,  receiving  the  carcases  oi  the  bullocks 
offered  in  sacrifice  as  a  recompense  for  the  services  which 
they  render.  « 

Between  the  Enili  and  the  Kurumba,  and  also  between 
the  Badaga  and  the  Cohatars,  there  exists,   as  we  have 

*  From  Badacu,  or  VadAca,  north*  they  haying  come  to  the  hilli  from  that 
qnarter. 

t  As  this  tribe  kill  «nd  eat  a  great  deal  of  beef,  it  was  no  doubt  intended  bf 
their  Hindu  neiglibours  that  they  should  be  called  Cohatara,  from  the  Sana- 
krit  Go,  a  cow,  and  Ha^  slaying  &c. 
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seen,  an  affinity.  The  Todas^  however,  to  whom  we  now 
refer,  are  a  distinct  race — different  in  language,  and  peculiar 
in  their  appearance  and  hahits.  They  are  described  as  be- 
ing aboTe  the  common  height,  athletic,  and  well-made,  bold 
in  their  bearing,  with  open  and  expressive  counteuunces. 
The  hair  of  the  head,  parting  from  the  centre  or  crown,  falls 
around  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  inches.  A  short  undetf 
garment  is  fastened  by  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  aud  a  man- 
tle thrown  over  the  person,  leaving  the  right  arm  bare. 
They  have  no  villages,  the  principal  branches  of  each  family 
clustering  in  separate  residences,  called  morrts.*  Their  huts 
which  are  not  unlike  the  tilt  of  a  waggon,  are  about  twelve 
feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  and  seven  feet  in  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Each  morrt  has 
attached  to  it  a  building  of  superior  appearance,  in  which  the 
process  of  the  dairy  is  carried  on.  The  dairyman  undergoes 
a  certain  kind  of  purification,  and  lives  quite  separate  from 
others  of  the  morrt ;  and  both  the  dairy  and  its  attendant 
are  invested  with  a  sacred  character.  Women  are  not  allow- 
ed to  enter  this  family  shrine,  nor  man,  at  all  times  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  boys  there  is  no  restriction,  and  much  of  the  dai- 
ry business  is  performed  by  them.  The  superstitions  of  this 
pieople  all  connect  themselves  with  their  herds,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  derived  from  them.  When  the  buffaloes,  which 
are  their  only  stock,  return  home  in  the  evening  from  the 
graadng  districts,  they  are  met  by  the  whole  family,  who 
render  to  them  a  kind  of  obeisance,  "  by  bringing  up 
the  right  hand  to  the  head,  the  thumb  lying  along  the  nose, 
the  hand  open,  and  fingers  expanded.^'  There  is  a  tuel,  or 
area  enclosed  by  a  rude  wall  of  stones,  within  which  the  cat- 
tle are  herded  by  night. 

The  Todas  occupy  themore  elevated  mountain  districts,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mheur,  or  rainy,  where  the  loftier  peaks  are 
hidden  in  the  clouds.  There  they  feed  their  herds  on  the 
rich  herbage  of  the  valleys  and  extensive  plateaux,  and  con- 
tent with  their  buffaloes,  which  are  of  a  description  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  low  country,  neglect  every  thing  of  cul- 
tivation. 
With  the  Sanskrit  their  language  is  said  to  have  no  affinity, 
cither  in  roots,  construction,  or  sound.  Of  the  vernacular 
languages  of  the  peninsula  it  approaches  most  to  the  Tamil. 
Of  this,  and  of  the  Canarese,  they  have  acquired  sufficient  to 

*  Conrespondlag  to  our  word  "hom« 

B 
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make  theraaelves  imclerstood.  We  introduce  in  a  note*  a 
comparative  vocabiilary  of  seven  of  the  aboriginal  tongues  of 
Southern  India,  five  of  the  cultivated  class — Tamils  Mala- 
yalam,  Telugu,  Carnataka  or  Cauarese,  and  Tuluva — ^and  two 
of  the  nncultivated  claas.  Corgi,  and  Todava. 

The  Todas  have  not  in  any  measure  identified  themselves 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus,  nor  does  it  appear  that  there 
are  any  idols  amongst  them.  A  gloomy  superstition  of  a 
vague  character  does,  however,  prevail,  the  leading  element 
of  which,  when  more  fully  investigated  than  at  present^  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  the  superstitious  dread  of  some  ma- 
lignant spirit.  They  have  sacred  groves  called  Ter-ir-i,  to 
each  of  which  a  priest  and  his  attendant  are  appointed.  They 
must  be  taken  from  a  certain  section  of  the  Todas,  called  Te- 
rallis,  or  Paikeis,  who  alone  are  competent  to  hold  these  offi- 
ces.    The  priest  is  called  Pol-aul,t  the  attendant  Capil-au],^ 


*  KNOLIBH. 


TAMIL 

Ancient.    Modem, 


Buffaloe. . 

Crow 

Day 

Hair 

Horn 

Hor«e 

House illlam 

Snuke 'Kadsevi 

Tiger Pul 

Village Pekkam 


Karmn  Erumei 

KarumpiUei  Kakkm 


El 
Kuzhal 
Kodu 
Payima 


SNGLISH. 


Buffaloe  . 
Crow.. . . 

Dav 

Hair.... 

Horn. . . . 

Horse...  . 
House... 
Snake. . . 
Ti,<er.... 
Village.. 


Pagal 

Mayir 

Kombu 

Kudiret 

Manei,  Uida 

Pambtt 

Puli 

U'r 


CAKNATAKA. 


Ancient. 


Pagahi 


P4vu 
Puli 
Palei 


Modem, 

Emme 

Kagi 

Hagalu 

Ktidalu 

Kodu,or  ' 

Kombu 

Kudure 

Mane 

HAtu 

Huli 

HalU,  Uru 


r    Kodu,or"l 
\   Kombu  J 


MALAYALAM.     TBLUOU, 


Modem 

Emma 

Kakka 

Pagal 

TaUmudi 

Komba 

Kudiim 

Vida^IUMn 

Pamba 

PaU 

Tara^DeMua 

TVLXJYA, 


Erme 
Kh£kke 
P««il 
Kiidaln 

Komba 

Kudare 

lUa 

Panponu 

Pili 

U'ru 


Modern, 

Eniuiii 

Kakl 

Pagalu 

Ventruka 

Kommu 

61 

ma 

Fama 

PaU 

U'ra 


CVEOI. 

TOOAVA 

Pogal 
Orama 

It 

Kak 
Pokhal 
Hir 

Karri 

Kadie   Kadar 

Ana 
Pkmb    P^b 
Nari      Pinj 

Modd^or 

Moii 

(1)  R  among  tlie  Todas  has  a  peculiarly  harsh  and  prolonged  soond,  which  I 
have  represented  by  reduplication. 

H,  B.  Hodgeon,  Beg.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  AeiaHc  Society,  for  Aprii  1S59. 
♦From  Pol,  milk  j  and   Aul,  a  man.     Both  terms  are  of  Tamil  origin, 
t  vapel,  or  Cavel.  to  goard.    The  guardian  or  wanler  of  tha  fraa,  ill  hard,  &€• 
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snd  their  acceptance  of  the  oflSce  must  be  voluntary.  The 
individual  who  accepts  the  oflSce  of  Pol-aul  having  thrown 
aside  his  garments,  buries  himself  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  gloomy  forest^  theresubmitting  himself  to  various  austeri- 
ties and  purificatory  ablutions ;  at  the  end  of  whieli  he  is 
dothed  with  a  black  garment  of  the  coarsest  sack  clot)  i^  and  is 
escorted  by  all  the  Todas  of  the  district  to  the  Ter-ir-i.  Here 
he  is  to  live  in  complete  separation  from  his  family — though 
in  the  married  state  previous  to  his  acceptance  of  theolhce — 
abstracted,  as  it  is  supposed,  from  all  earthly  thoughts.  Un- 
less expressly  commanded  by  him  to  do  so,  no  other  Toda 
will  venture  to  approach  him  ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  with 
the  most  respectful  salution. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  grove  there  is  a  temple,  a  small  build- 
ing of  a  conical  form,  neatly  thatched,  and  surmounted  with 
a  conical  stone.  It  contains  neither  image  nor  altar — ^no- 
thing,  save  three  or  four  bells,  to  which  libations  of  milk  are 
occasionally  made.  The  Todas  have  been  observed  in  front 
of  the  temple  making  the  kind  of  obeisance  already  described. 

To  each  Ter-ir-i  a  herd  of  milch  buffaloes  is  attached,  a 
portion  of  which  is  set  apart  as  sacred,  nor  is  their  milk  ever 
taken,  but  left  to  the  calves.  One  from  amongst  this  por- 
tion is  considered  as  chief;  and  on  its  death  a  bell  from  ivith- 
in  the  temple  is  hung  for  a  day  around  the  neck  of  another, 
selected  as  the  successor,  which  is  then  considered  as  inau- 
gurated to  the  office,  and  the  bell  is  restored  to  its  former 
place.  The  other  portion  of  the  herd  is  milked  by  the  Pol- 
anl  each  morning,  who,  carrying  the  milk  into  the  temple, 
laves  the  bell  with  a  small  portion  of  it,  supplies  with  the 
rest  the  wants  of  himself  and  his  attendant,  and  increases  the 
number  of  the  herd  by  the  purchase  of  other  buffaloes.  The 
individuals  who,  in  the  fulfilment  of  these  functions,  are 
doomed  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  Tor-ir-i,  may  divest  them- 
selves of  their  office  whensoever  it  is  their  pleasure  so  to  do. 
While  engaged  in  it,  their  bushy  heads,  long  sweeping 
beards,  and  almost  naked  bodies,  give  them  a  most  uncouth 
and  repulsive  appearance. 

The  funeral  rites  of  the  Todas  are,  however,  amongst  the 
most  singular  of  the  customs  of  this  people.  On  the  death 
of  a  relative,  fasting  is  observed,  and  all  the  family  cut  their 
hair,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  degree  of 
relationship.  The  Kert  Morrt,  or  cemetery,  is  generally 
some  secluded  place  among  the  hills.  Thither  the  body  is 
carried  in  solemn  procession,  and  laid  in  a  new  garment  and 
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mantle  on  a  pyre,  which  is  ignited  by  a  near  relative,  who 
first  cuts  off  two  or  three  locks  of  hair  from  about  the  tem- 
ples of  the  deceased.  The  relics  are  carefully  collected,  and 
wrapped  in  the  remnant  of  a  mantle  which  has  long  been 
worn  in  the  family,  until  the  day  arrives  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  obsequies. 

Of  this  remarkable  scene  we  introduce  the  following  de» 
description,  from  Captain  Harkness'  account*  of  this  singu- 
lar aboriginal  race — 

"  The  Kert  Morrt,t  or  cemetery,  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  an  extensive  valley,  enshrouded  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
shut  out  from  the  view  of  all  surrounding  objects,  except 
the  more  distant  peaks  and  elevated  ranges  to  the  south- 
west. At  one  corner  was  the  Tu-el,  J  close  to  it  a  Pholti,  or 
temple,  and  at  short  intervals  had  now  been  erected  several 
temporary  buildings,  formed  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
tress,  and  covered  with  a  light  thatch. 

"  We  had  not  been  here  many  minutes,  when  a  group  of 
females  arrived,  attended  by  two  or  three  of  their  male  rela- 
tives, carrying  folded  up  in  a  new  mantle,  the  relics  of  the 
deceased.  As  the  party  slowly  advanced,  they  each  respon- 
sively  chanted  a  solemn  dirge  ;  and,  entering  the  temple, 
carefully  spread  the  mantle  within  the  inner  apartment,  and 
seated  themselves  around  it.  Other  groups  of  females  soon 
afterwards  arrived,  and  the  whole  joining  in  the  lament,  its 
swell  now  echoed  through  the  valley,  and  seemingly  told  a 
tale  of  sorrow. 

^'  Strolling  np  a  path  which  led  over  one  of  the  mountains, 
we  were  met,  as  we  gained  the  summit,  by  the  whole  of  the 
Kerzwan  family  and  their  connections — ^men,  wemen,  and 
children,  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number;  all  the  form- 
er, excepting  the  aged,  carrying  huge  clubs.  The  advance 
of  the  party  was  composed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  athletic  and 
handsome  youths,  shouting,  as  they  came  on,  in  sonorous  and 
manly  voices,  the  hauh,  hauh,  or  cry  of  exultation,  to  which 
responses  were  given  by  the  following  groups.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  temple,  the  clubs  were  grounded,  and  as  many 
entered  as  conveniently  could  at  one  time,  bowing  themselves 
to  the  relics  ;  and  after  these  had  joined  in  grief  for  a  brief 

*  "  A  Description  of  a  singular  aboriginal  race  inhabiting  fha  tnmmit  of  tbc 
Keilgherry  Hills,"  &c.  By  Captain  Henry  Uarknesa,  of  tho  Madraa  Army. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  Comhill. 

t  *'  Literally,  the  place  of  death." 
X  "The  UdoBwe  for  the  herd." 
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space  irith  the  females  and  relatives  within,  they  retired  to 
make  room  for  others.  Some  additional  families,  or  compa- 
nies of  men  and  women,  were  now  seen  advancing  to  the 
spot,  by  the  different  winding  paths  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  their  deep  responses>  as  each  party  topped 
some  eminence,  bringing  them  in  view  of  the  temple,  or  as 
they  caught  the  notes  of  the  death-song  wafted  on  the  breeze, 
gave  a  solemnity  and  seriousness  to  the  scene,  which  ren- 
dered it  extremely  interesting.  All  these  parties,  as  they 
approached  the  temple,  went  through  the  same  ceremony  as 
the  first ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  several  hundreds  of  both 
sexes  had  assembled.^ 

"  Other  small  groups  had  also  been  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  valley,  but  all  now  returned  to  the  green;  and 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  clubmen,  joining  hand  in  hand,  and 
circling  round  in  measured  time,  performed  a  sort  of  dance, 
to  the  music  of  a  pipe  and  tabor.  This  over,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  men  proceeded  a  short  distance  up  the  valley,  to  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  on  which  were  grazing  a  large  herd  of 
buffaloes,  and,  selecting  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  these,  drove 
them  with  an  air  of  triumph  into  the  inclosed  area ;  some  of 
the  men  throwing  off  their  manfles  and  entering  it  with  them, 
and  others  leaping  the  walls,  while  the  whole,  at  the  same 
time^^sent  forth  a  shout  of  joyous  exultation. 

"  Some  of  these  animals,  the  intended  victims  of  sacrifice, 
were  the  offerings  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  some, 
those  of  his  connections  and  friends.  The  same  wild  sort  of 
dance,  as  before  mentioned,  now  took  place  within  the  area, 
and  among  the  buffaloes  ;  and  when  the  alarm  and  fury  of 
the  latter  had  been  strongly  excited,  a  signal  was  given  to 
commence  an  attack  upon  them,  and  to  attach  a  bell  to  the 
neck  of  each.  Those  which  were  provided  by  the  family  of 
the  deceased  were  first  selected.  They  were  fine  large  ani- 
mals, monsters  in  comparison  to  the  breed  of  the  low  coun- 
try, and  in  this  infuriated  state  proved  no  informidable  ad- 
versaries. No  stratagem  was  had  recourse  to;  but  two  of  the 
young  men,  throwing  themselves  upon  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal, seized  it  by  the  horns,  and  twisting  their  bodies  behind 
the  beast,  supported  themselves  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  other  they  seized  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nostrils.  Others  ran  on  to  their  assistance,  when 
they  let  go  the  hold  on  the  cartilage,  and  eight  or  nine  of 

*"  Upwards  of  three  hundred  mcD,  nearly  half  that  number  of  women,  and 
about  at  many  boys  and  g;irlfl." 
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these  powerful  men  were  now  seen  hanging  on  the  neck  of 
one  animal^  while  others  were  striking  it  with  their  clubs^ 
and  with  hideous  yells  and  gestures  were  endeavouring  still 
to  increase  its  rage,  and  to  heighten  the  jeopardy  of  the 
party.  During  this  time,  the  auimal  was  not  passive,  but 
every  now  and  then  rushing,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  some- 
times among  the  other  buflaloes,  sometimes  against  the  wall 
of  the  inclosure,  appeared  often  about  to  gain  the  victory 
over  its  numerous  and  powerful  opponents. 

"  Three  or  four  animals  were  thus  attacked  and  overpower- 
ed at  the  same  time,  and  the  bell  being  attached  to  the  neck 
of  each,  they  were  again  liberated,  the  successful  combatants 
giving  a  shout  of  victory  ;  when,  shouldering  their  clubs,  and 
joining  hand  in  hand,  they  recommenced  the  dance.  .     .     . 

"  Tiie  folded  montle  containing  the  relics  was  now  brought 
from  within  the  temple,  and  placed  in  a  line  east  and  west  on 
the  grouud  in  front  of  the  barricadoed  entrance  to  the  Tu-el. 
Immediately  around  it  assembled  the  male  relatives,  the  senior 
of  whom,  a  greyheaded  old  man,  crouched  down,  and  covering 
his  licad  with  his  mantle,  bowed  it  to  the  ground  so  as  to 
ttjuch  the  earth  with  his  ferehead,  in  the  little  space  left  be- 
tween the  Tu-el  and  the  cloth  containing  the  relics.  He  then 
rooted  up  some  of  the  earth  with  a  stick — the  wand  of  the 
deceased — around  which  was  now  tied  a  shred  from  the  cast- 
cit  garment  of  a  Pol-aul  :  lifting  then  a  little  of  this  earth  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  asking  the  consent  of  the  by-stand- 
ers,  he  threw  some  three  times  to  the  west,  and  three  times 
to  the  east —  the  former  falling  within  the  area,  the  latter  on 
the  relics.  Recovering  afterwards  his  erect  position,  he  gave 
the  stick  to  another,  when  the  same  ceremony  was  gone 
through  by  him,  and  in  succession  by  all  other  relations  of 
the  deceased,  including  two  little  boys,  his  great  grandsons. 
The  whole  of  the  individuals,  standing  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  area,  now  addressed  the  buffaloes  as  '  Dii 
Aniinales,'  beseeching  them  to  use  their  intercession  for 
blessings  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  their  herds ;  that  they  may  enjoy  health,  and  freedom 
from  misfortune,  that  their  feet  may  escape  the  thorn,  their 
heads  the  falling  rock. 

"  A  young  heifer  was  now  led  up  and  tied  to  one  of  four 
posts  that  were  placed  at  a  short  distance,  similarly  situated 
to  those  in  the  cemetery  before  mentioned,  when  the  sacri- 
ficer,  first  laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  animal,  slew 
it.    The  mantle  containing  the  relics  had  in  the  mean  time 
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also  been  brought  here,  and,  when  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
vhich  had  trickled  from  the  nostrils  of  the  victim,  it  waa 
removed  to  the  centre  of  the  green,  and  the  female  relatives 
and  their  friends  seated  themselves  around  it,  repeating  the 
lament,  and  shedding  a  profusion  of  tears.  Among  the  re- 
latives were  two  veiy  old  women,  with  perfectly  silvered 
locks,  one  the  wife,  the  other  the  sister  of  the  deceased. 
Age  had  rendered  them  too  infirm  to  walk,  and  they  were 
carried  to  the  spot,  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  been  brought 
from  their  homes,  on  the  shoulders  of  their  sons. 

"  The  general  sacrifice  now  commenced.  Some  seven  or 
eight  of  the  victims  were  seized  and  forced  up  to  the  relies, 
so  near  as  to  allow  the  dying  breath  of  each  to  waft  them  as 
it  passed  ;  when  two  Terallies,  or  men  of  the  same  class  as 
the  deceased,  commenced  the  slaying  of  the  animals.  This 
operation  was  performed  by  striking  the  rictim  behind  the 
horns,  with  a  wood-cutter's  axe,  a  small  instrument,  but  the 
first  blow  of  whichgenerally  sufficed.  The  infuriated  animal 
fell  to  the  ground ;  its  eyes,  which  but  the  moment  before 
were  rolling  and  glaring  with  rage,  became  on  the  instant 
glazed  and  motionless.  It  was  then  dragged  still  closer  to  the 
mantle,  so  that  the  mouth  and  nostrils  might  rest  on  it.  .  .  . 

"  The  sacrifice  was  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  victims 
were  slain,  and  these,  not  including  the  heifer  sacrificed  at 
the  posts,  amounted  to  nineteen. 

''  The  whole  scene  now  presented  an  extremely  interesting 
spectacle.  The  wild  dance,  which,  at  a  short  distance,  was 
still  being  performed  by  some  of  the  party ;  the  exulations 
of  the  clubmen,  as  they  brought  up  another  victim  to  the 
death ;  in  the  centre  lay  the  relics,  on  each  side  of  which 
sat  weeping,  in  silence,  the  two  silver-headed  matrons ;  round 
these  lay  the  slaughtered  animals,  and  among  them  the  crowd 
of  mourners,  males  and  females,  young  and  old,  sitting  in 
piirs,  face  to  face,  '  with  drooping  foreheads  meeting ;'  the 
whole  uniting  in  one  universal  moan,  with  which,  as  it  rose 
and  fell,  was  heard  the  wailing  pipe,  breathing  in  unison  the 
solemn  notes  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

"  Others  of  the  assembly  joined  the  mourners,  or  two,  who 
had  previously  associated  their  griefs,  would  part,  and  unite 
with  others  in  the  same  expression.  On  these  occasions,  the 
ceremony  of  giving  the  foot  was  particularly  remarkable.  To 
a  female  sitting  alone  weeping,  a  man  would  go  up,  repeating 
the  '  Hey  hey  ze  zha  V  or  crv  of  sorrow,  and  projecting  first 
one  foot  then  the  other,  the  female  would  bow  down^  so  as  to 
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touch  them  with  her  forehead.  If  a  female  was  the  ap- 
proaching  party^  she  crouched  down^  and  the  man  rising  up^ 
the  same  ceremony  was  observed.  They  then  seated  them- 
selves opposite  to  one  another,  their  foreheads  touching,  and 
sometimes  their  arms  resting  on  each  other's  shoulders.  .  .  . 

^'  The  night  was  fast  closing  in,  and  calm  and  silence  suc- 
ceeded to  the  general  tumult  of  the  day.     .     .     . 

'^  Having  notice  of  the  period  when  the  ceremonies  were 
to  close,  we  retired  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  we  had  been 
fully  engaged  during  the  day,  enjoyed  a  sound  repose  till 
some  time  after  midnight,  when  we  were  aroused  by  the 
wailing  pipe  and  mourning  throng  in  preparation  for  the 
final  rite.     .     .     . 

"  Shut  out  from  all  other  objects,  the  ambient  space  in 
which  we  moved  seemed  to  be  invested*  with  a  death-like 
still  ness  :  not  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  deep  and  sonorous 
voi  ces  of  the  men,  the  soft  and  modulated  notes  of  the 
women,  as  each  alternately  sang  the  dirge,  or  mourned  the 
wanderings  of  the  departed*  spirit. 

^^  Arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  shelving  of  the  mountain 
had  been  partially  levelled,  we  observed  a  circle  of  stones^ 
enclosing  a  space  about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
w  hich  it  was  evident  had  been  the  site  of  former  piles  :  dose 
to  this  was  a  deep  hole,  in  which  lay  loosely  thrown  three 
or  four  rude  stones.  The  relics  were  now  laid  withiii  the 
circle,  and  the  officiatDrs,  taking  brands  from  the  fire  just 
mentioned,  waved  them  round  the  mantle  three  several 
times,  then,  placing  them  at  each  end  of  it,  fresh  billets  were 
added,  and  a  little  camphor  being  sprinkled  over  them  the 
whole  quickly  became  ignited. 

"  The  pile  was  now  closely  encircled  with  little  baskets, 
bamboo  cups,  and  variously  shaped  gourds,  some  bound  with, 
silver,  others  ornamented  with  thread  and  tape  of  divers  co- 
lours, and  the  whole  filled  with  grain,  the  produce  of  the 
hills.  The  bow  and  three  arrows  were  then  placed  on  it, 
after  these  the  rod  or  wand,  and  the  axe  and  wood-craft,  of 
the  deceased :  last  of  all,  his  standardf  stafP.  Fresh  billets 
being  added,  the  whole  was  shortly  in  one  general  blaze,  and 
when  the  morning  dawned,  all  within  the  circle  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  charcoal  and  smouldering  ashes. 

*  "  The  expresrioos  were.  litertUy, 'Oh,  Kenbali,  -rhiiher  art  thou  gone  ? 
AIM !  alas  !  our  father  KenbaU  I'  " 

t  "  The  head  of  each  family  has  a  staff  of  this  description.  It  is  a  pole  bet« 
ween  twenty  and  thirty  feot  long,  at  the  end  Qf  which,  instead  of  a  flag,  w  tM  ft 
bunch  of  small  shells." 
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''  During  tlie  whole  of  this  period  the  lament  was  conti- 
nued by  the  relatives  and  friends,  accompanied  by  every  in- 
dication of  sincere  grief.  It  was  an  impressive  spectacle. 
The  universal  moan — the  addresses  to  the  departed  spirit — 
the  sudden  ebullitions  of  grief — and  the  pile  occasionally 
throwing  up  a  flame  that  iliumiaated  the  whole  group,  show- 
ing the  strong  athletic  forms  of  the  meu,  the  slender  figures 
and  loose  flowing  tresses  of  tlie  women,  as  each  joined  tear  to 
tear,  and  seemed  to  seek  relief  in  unity  of  sorrow. 

"  The  charcoal  and  ashes  were  then  minutely  examined, 
and  after  selecting  from  the  heap  the  iron,  or  such  pieces  of 
metal  as  had  passed  through  the  fire,  the  remainder  was 
swept  into  the  hole  before  mentioned.  The  loose  stones, 
which  had  previously  been  removed,  were  now  replaced,  and 
the  whole  throng,  passing  over  them  in  succession,  bowed 
their  heads  to  the  ground,  exclaiming,  '  Health  be  to  us  !' 
and  took  each  his  way  to  his  own  home,  leaving  us  to  won- 
der, and  exclaim — ^  Who  can  they  be  ?'  ^' 

And  in  a  short  time  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Where 
are  they  ?"  The  remnant  of  a  people,  perhaps  once  numer- 
ous, they  are  fast  hastening  to  extinction.  They  are  perish- 
ing under  the  injurious  influence  of  unnatural  habits  ;  some 
of  those  strange  extravagances  of  evil  into  which  the  human 
mind  will  be  sure  to  wander  when  in  the  darkness  of  hea- 
thenism, and  in  ignorance  of  God.  Here,  as  amongst  the 
hill-trib'?s  in  the  vicinity  of  Kotegurh,  polyandry  prevails, 
and,  until  recently,  infanticide.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Todas 
were  numbered  by  Captain  ITarkness  at  600  adults.  The 
German  Missionaries  in  theNilgherries,  in  their  report  of 
1850,  number  them  at  400.  Their  funereal  ceremonies  be- 
come thus  invested  with  an  affecting  character.  They  ap- 
pear at  such  times  as  a  dying  remnant,  celebrating  the  ohnc- 
quies  of  their  own  national  existence,  and  that,  moreover, 
amidst  the  gloom  of  heathenism.  The  poor  Todas  !  the 
li;;ht  of  Christianity  has  not  yet  broken  in  upon  them  ;  nor 
have  they  learned,  instead  of  saluting  the  rising  sun,  to  re- 
joice in  Ilim  who  is  "  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.'*  As  yet 
the  Missionaries  have  only  been  enabled  to  report,  "  Some 
Todas  have  a  Tamil  New  Testament,  which,  without  being 
able  to  read,  they  worship  every  morning  and  evening/' 

Heartily  do  we  l|iank  God,  tliat,  through  the  Christian 
love  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Casamajor,*  tlie  German  Mission 
in  the  Nilgherries  has  been  commenced.     Retired  from   the 


♦  "  Charch  MUionary  Gleaner"  for  Jan.  1851,  pp,  116—118. 
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business  of  the  world,  this  devoted  Christian,  who  had  lon^ 
filled  important  offices  connected  with  the  Government  of 
India,  resided  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  at  Kaity, 
to  the  S.  E.  of  Ootacamund,  by  his  own  personal  efforts  endea- 
vouring to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
neglected  hill  tribes  of  the  NiJgherries.  Their  evangelization 
occnpied  his  thoughts  and  prayers  continually.  At  the  age 
of  fifty-five  he  began  learning  the  Cauarese,  a  dialect  of 
which  is  spoken  by  the  Badaga  people.  *'  When  others  go 
to  rest,  he  rose  to  earnest  exertion,  as  if  the  evening  of  his 
life  were  the  morning  of  a  fresh  day, .  to  be  spent  in  the 
Lord's  service.^'  (Ps.xcii.  11—15.)  A  large  Badaga  school, 
established  on  his  grounds,  and  supported  by  his  liberality, 
was  under  his  own  personal  superintendence.  "  Every  day, 
his  health  permitting,  he  would  walk  up  at  noon  to  that 
school,  built  at  some  distance  from  the  dwelling-house,  on 
an  open  high  ground,  praying  as  he  went — for  he  was  emi- 
nently a  man  of  prayer — in  order  to  hear  the  lessons  of  the 
poor  half-clad,  but  smiling  and  intelligent  Badaga  boys.'* 
His  last  will  bequeathed  his  whole  property,  a  few  legacies 
excepted,  to  the  Nilgherries  Mission.  Thus  Kaity  becomes 
the  Mission  Station;  his  residence,  the  Mission-house;  his 
library,  the  Mission  Church ;  and  the  abode  of  this  good 
man  continues  to  be — ^wliat  he  wished  it  should  be — a  centre 
of  light  and  hope  to  the  neglected  population  of  the  Hills. 
May  we  soon  hear  of  the  work  of  grace  beginning  amongst 
each  of  its  subdivisions,  the  Eruli,  the  Kurumba^  the  Badaga, 
the  Kota,  and  the  Todas  ! 
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TO  "  MEG" 
▲   Skts  Terrier. 


BY  A  BARRISTER. 
'  I  nifty  be  brown  snd  freckled,  but  not  anOuthfnl— No/'— Spanish  BalUd, 

In  simplest  song  I  tell 

Of  one  who  loves  me  well. 

Anchors  her  humhle  heart  on  me  alone, 

Who  seemeth  to  have  said, 

Like  the  "  dear  nutbrown  maid" 

*'  I  know  of  all  the  world  I  love  but  one." 

No  longing  in  her  mind. 

For  kindred  or  for  kind. 

Can  dis-content  or  sad  remembrance  move ; 

May  she  but  take  her  seat. 

Not  distant  from  his  feet. 

On  whom  she  centres  all  her  simple  love. 

Though  in  her  visage  grim. 
Dwell  darkness  gray  and  dim. 
As  mists  that  hover  o'er  her  native  isle. 
From  its  dusk  canopy. 
Her  keen  and  truthful  eye 
Gleams  forth  responsive  to  her  master's  smile  ; 

As  well  her  eye  can  trace 

That  wayward  master's  pace, 

Through  busy  crowds  on  anxious  cares  intent, 

As  on  the  lonely  shore, 

Where  mid  old  ocean's  roar. 

He  breathes  unheard  his  spirit's  wild  lament. 
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If  sometime  she  be  spumed. 

Her  greeting  unretumed. 

Calmly  she  waits  awhile  the  look  delayed  > 

Till  blyther  mood  accord 

A  kind  approving  word. 

Then  deems  her  patient  love  too  well  repaid. 

Should  fortune  from  me  flee. 
Fond  fool,  how  few  but  thee 
Would  meet  the  poor  man  with  unaltered  eye, 
Would  still  with  noble  pride 
^     Press  closely  to  his  side 

And  bear  the  bitter  chills  of  penury. 

How  few  like  thee  would  grieve — 
Thou  would'st  be  loathe  to  leave 
My  closing  coffin  and  my  earthy  bed  ; 
Though  winds  blew  bleak  and  drear. 
Long  would'st  thou  linger  near. 
And  wonder  at  the  silence  of  the  dead. 
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THE  PICTURE  OP  THE  WATER  SPRITE. 


(TVanslated  from  the  German,) 
For  Ledlie^s  Miscellany. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  true  jovial  life  of  a  German 
student  done  into  Greek,  let  him  repair  to  Miinich.  In  that 
city  there  is  an  excellent  tavern  with  the  sign  of  The  Finch. 
Thither  towards  evening,  the  young  painters  who  work  in  the 
nev  Capitol  bend  their  steps,  as  also  do  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  employment. 

Some  years  ago,  about  the  hour  of  Vespers,  a  young  man 
with  a  remarkably  oriental  countenance,  and  such  as  the 
Police  would  regard  with  suspicion,  was  sitting  in  this  ta- 
vern. By  the  time  he  had  called  for  his  second  tankard 
of  Beer,  he  had  become  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  historical  painters  then  in  the 
room.  "  I  can  now  quite  understand"  said  he — at  the  same 
time  covering  the  top  of  his  tankard  with  his  hand — "  how  it 
is  that  mature  reflection  and  the  endless  mysticism  of  science 
and  art  do  so  flourish  in  this  city.  Oh,  how  well  shall  I 
now  comprehend  Schelling  and  Cornelius  !  That  sad  sym- 
pathetic state  of  our  existence,  of  which  one  can  form  no 
idea  except  at  Miinich,  comes  to  you  here  of  itself,  just  like 
a  rheumatism  or  a  bad  cold.  Is  not  man  a  child  of  nature, 
which  is  ever  reproducing  him  afresh,  in  that  she  first  wins 
for  him  a  body  and  a  soul,  and  then  through  these,  a  state  of 
consciousness  ?  And  the  means  she  chiefly  adopts  for  this 
purpose,  is  it  not  that  she  allows  herself  to  be  devoured  by 
him  in  the  shape  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  of  coffee, 
wine,  and  beer  ?  Come,  my  brave  lads  !  say  yourselves,  in 
what  food  can  nature  exist  in  higher  perfection  than  in  liquid 
bread — ^in  beer  ?  In  it,  body  and .  soul  are  so  closely  welded 
together,  that  each  little  tankard  represents  all  mankind- 
yea,  the  whole  world — ^it  is  the  true  microcosm." 

''  How  differently  would  the  German,  especially  the  Bava- 
rian, national  character  and,  therefore,  that  of  the  entire 
human  race  have  been  formed  without  this  ally  !  (Joseph  I 
clip,  clap  !)  It  is  hence  that  we  Germans  are  the  genuine 
Normal  people,  of  whom  the  Bavarians  are  the  prime  quin- 
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tessence,  because  they  have  compressed  all  horticulture  into 
the  brcwhouse.     With  prophetic  soul  did  Schiller  sing. 

Drum  sammie  still  und  unerschlafft 
Im  kleinsten  puncte  die  hochste  kraft.'i' 

Joseph  !  clip  !  clap  ! — But  you,  the  sons  of  Art,  how  could 
you  ever  believe  that  without  the  strong  demon  of  beer,  the 
great  master  Cornelius  could  have  conjured  up  those  marvel- 
lous tales  of  the  world  of  spirits,  especially  of  those  mighty 
giants  of  olden  time,  those  quaffers  of  the  eternal  beer  of 
Walhalla,  and  exorcised  them  to  re-assume  the  forms  of  men  ?" 

The  young  painters  made  melancholy  faces  after  the  fa< 
shion  of  the  'Madonna,  folded  their  hands  over  their  tankards 
of  beer,  as  if  they  had  been  the  shrines  of  sacred  relics,  and 
attentively  listened  to  the  sermon  that  was  being  preached 
to  them.     He  then  continued : — 

'^  I  would  even  undertake  to  divide  the  history  of  the  world 
into  the  age  of  wine,  or  the  Greek  and  Roman,  the  classical 
period,  and  into  that  of  Beer,  or  the  German,  the  romantic 
period.  The  former  was  the  republican  age  with  its  heroes, 
orators,  and  poets — in  the  latter,  knights  and  monks  prevail- 
ed. Oh,  my  gentle-hearted  friends,  let  us  strive  with  all  our 
might  against  the  modem  times  which  are  rushing  on  with 
their  steamboats  and  with  railway  carriages  upon  iron  roads. 
Let  our  banner  be  the  stone-man  over  the  city  gate  of  Mii- 
nich  1  Down  with  steam  and  iron  I  Down  with  the  light  dif- 
fusing gas-lamps  I*' 

"  Pereat  1''  exclaimed  the  young  artists. 

"  Every  one  of  them !"  added  the  philosopher.  But  a 
long  lean  figure  now  suddenly  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  his  skinny  hand  and  said  :  "  Is  it  you,  my  jolly  libeller  ! 
Are  you  here  I  John,  it  is  really  you  !"  He  grasped  the 
proffered  hand  of  his  friend  and  replied  I  "  Henry  !  I  greet 
you  with  my  whole  soul  1  so  many  years  intervene  between 
to-day  and  the  night  when  I  parted  from  you ;  and  yet  it  is  to 
me,  as  if  one  long  day  only  had  passed,  and  now  evening  was 
come,  when  the  moon's  pale  face,  the  old  ^'  familiar  faithful 
light,  was  shining  on  me.'^  A  smile  passed  over  Henry's  fiace 
like  afleeting  sunbeam  gliding  out  oi  the  mist  that  enwraps 
the  autumnal  earth.  A  soft  impenetrable  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke  now  concealed  the  two  friends.    When  about  mid- 

*  Therefora,  quietiy  and  unwearyinglf  gathw  into  ihit  unallMt  tpMe  Hm 
liighest  power. 
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nigbt  the  yapour  had  dispersed,  they  were  .seen  with  out- 
stretched armsj  sitting  opposite  each  other  and  gazing  on  one 
another's  face. 

"  But  tell  me,  my  dear  fellow/'  Henry  began  to  ask, 
"  what  brought  yoa  to  Miioieh  ?  I  long  since  thfiught  that 
you  were  prov  d^d  for  and  raised  aloft,  and  buried  in  the 
arms  of  a  wife.  Have  you  no  wish  to  settle  down  for  life  ?'* 
''Such  happiness  is  not  for  me,"  replied  John.  "  Since  I 
have  beheld  my  Muse  and  heard  her  voice,  I  must  go  forth 
as  her  slave  wherever  she  bid  me.  Thus  do  jo\x  find  me  now 
iu  Miinich  in  the  service  of  my  hard  task-mistress.  In  my 
knapsack  yonder  lies  my  great  Epic  poem.  I  will  say  nothing 
about  it ;  but  if  diamonds  are  the  petrified  tears  of  the  earth, 
then  these  verses  are  blood  drops  wrung  from  my  heart.  It 
is  a  crown  of  rubies,  for  which  I  am  seeking  a  pillar  an  altar, 
or  a  nail,  to  hang  it  upon.  Or  shall  I  fling  it  into  the 
street  ?     I  will  dedicate  this  poem  to  the  Poet  Laureat.'^ 

"  That  is  all  very  right  and  proper,';  interposed  Henry, 
''but  for  all  that,  it  is  now  past  midnight  and  the  spirits  are 
again  seeking  repose.  Oive  me  your  knapsack  and  come 
along  with  me,  if  you  will  consent  to  share  the  chamber  and 
couch  of  a  poor  historical  painter/' 

Without  more  words,  Henry  led  his  friend  away  with  him 
and  conducted  him  to  his  dwelling.  Upon  an  easel  stood 
a  large  painting  covered  up  and  turned  towards  the  wall. 
A  bed  was  made  with  their  cloaks  and  the  two  friends  laid 
down  together  on  the  hard  board,  and  talked  so  long  that 
at  last  gentle  sleep  laid  her  velvet  hand  upon  their   eyes. 

♦  ♦  4c  *  ♦  9|C 

Happy  the  man  who  has  constant  intercourse  with  two 
immortals — Poverty  and  Art  1  Not  in  palaces,  but  in  lowly 
huts,  the  gods  were  born.  In  the  midst  of  the  wilderness, 
springs,  the  mothers  of  rivers  and  feeders  of  seas,  rise  up  out 
of  the  earth.  Thence  too  come  forth  the  storms  aud  world-shat 
tering  thoughts.  Inthe  dwelling  of  the  painter.  Poverty  held  her 
Court.  Had  not  some  compassionate  spiders  sought  to  hang 
their  festoons  on  the  window — had  not  the  pitying  dust  co- 
vered with  its.  soft  carpet  the  three  cane  chairs  and  the 
drawers  that  would  not  close,  it  would  have  been  no  easy 
matter  to  observe  a  single  sign  of  luxury.  But  with  all  this 
poverty,  the  poverty  of  lines  aud  colours,  the  ideas  of  Ra- 
phael, had  obtained  an  entrance.  I  allude  to  that  painting  on 
the  easel  which  from  the  first  break  of  day,  to  the  annoyance 
of  his  slumbering  friend,  Henry  had  been  moving  hither  and 
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thither,  until  he  at  last  got  it  in  the  best  light,  so  that  when 
John  looked  up  from  his  bed,  it  was  right  before  his  eyes. 
In  due  time  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  Henry  began  to  make 
such  a  rattle  with  the  coffee  cups,  that  John  opened  wide  his 
drowsy  eyes. 

There  stood  the  painting,  straight  before  him.  He  sat  up 
and  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  awake  out  of  a 
dream.  Again  he  looked,  but  the  painting  affected  yet  more 
powerfully  his  inmost  soul.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
fisherman  of  whom  Goethe  fabled — there  he  was,  just  as  the 
Water  Sprite  was  enticing  him  into  the  flood. 

Halb  zog  sie  ihn,  halb  sank  cr  bin, 
Und  ward  nicht  mehr  geseh'n.* 

This  painting  has  very  likely  been  seen  by  some  of  my 
readers.  There  is  no  forced  imitation  of  the  poet.  The 
painter  with  his  lines  and  colours  has,  as  it  were,  created 
this  divine  ballad  anew.  The  fisherman,  a  mere  lad,  is  sit- 
ting at  the  foot  of  a  rock  by  the  sea  side.  In  the  dark  stor- 
my air  which  is  brooding  over  him,  his  ample  cloak  has  fall- 
en back  from  off  his  shoulders  while  the  lower  part  clings 
around  his  knees.  So  long  had  he  been  sitting  there  that 
the  gloomy  tempest  had  enveloped  his  very  soul.  Suddenly 
he  hoars  the  notes  of  a  lyre  and  the  words  of  a  song  ap- 
proaching as  from  a  distance,  and  presently  he  beheld  a  love- 
ly Water  Sprite  gliding  over  the  waves,  veiled  in  transparent 
vapour.  She  is  now  close  to  the  shore  and  throws  aside  her 
veil  had  her  lyre.  A  long-rolling,  towering  billow  bears  her 
beauteous  form  high  aloft  and  casts  her  beside  the  terrified 
youth.  Already  has  he  one  foot  ready  for  flight  and  is 
drawing  back  his  left  arm  for  it  is  nearest  to  the  heart,  where 
still  are  tarrying  a  few  pious  sentences  from  the  Bible  learnt 
while  at  school.  But  at  that  moment  the  white  rounded 
arm  of  the  Water  Sprite  is  stretched  out  so  seductively,  her  right 
liand  grasps  the  left  hand  of  the  youth,  by  the  soft  pressure 
of  her  thumb  on  his  ring  finger  she  sinks  down  as  if  lamed 
by  the  rock.  Thus  is  his  resistence  overcome  on  one  side 
— how  much  more  on  the  other  !  JJnder  his  right  arm  the 
Siren  has  worked  her  own,  her  hand  playing  with  his  dark 
curls  that  h&us,  down  over  his  neck,  and  pressing  him  there 
with  his  bent  fore  finger.  How  could  the  youth  extricate 
himself  from  such  a  snare  ?  Has  he  still  life  and  blood  ? 
Then  is  he  lost.     When  she  looks  up  her  head  leans  back, 

*  Half  sh»  drew  bim  in,  half  he  tank  in,  and  was  nerer  more  seen. 
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encircled  with  a  chaplet  of  water-flowers  and  leaves^  her  fair 
hair  appearing  through  the  wreath^  like  tongues  of  fire  gasp- 
ing for  air.  The  face  of  the  youth  is  impressed  with  the 
&8cination  that  charms  his  eyes.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  his 
first  sin  were  budding  round  his  mouth.  What  a  gloomy 
volaptuousness  lurks  in  the  upturned  face  of  the  water- 
nymph^  from  the  muscle  of  the  eye  over  the  deep-set  nose 
to  the  pouting  half-opened  hundred-leaved  rose  of  the  mouth, 
annmd  the  dimpled  chin  and  down  to  the  soft  neck,  which, 
like  a  tender  stalk,  bears  up  that  flower-like  countenance 
to  the  youth  !  Who  could  wonder  that  the  young  fisherman 
nith  intoxicated  feelings  should  fall  beneath  the  sorcery  of 
lo?e,  and  sink  into  the  waves. 

Halb  zog  sie  ihn,  halb  sank  er  hin, 
Und  ward  nicht  mehr  geseh^n. 

Bat  this  painting  has  a  great  meaning,  for  it  comprises  the 
etiquette  of  modern  and  the  voluptuousness  of  by-gone  times. 
The  haunted  mountain  again  appears  in  view  and  Venus 
drives  with  her  lovely  nymphs  over  hill  and  vale.  In  her 
hand  she  holds  the  ivory  horn  ;  soft  notes  glide  through  the 
air  like  swans  ;  the  joyous  shepherds  forget  youth,  parents, 
heaven,  earth,  fatherland,  and  friends,  chasing  her  with  glad 
acclamations  unto  smiling  despair  and  death  everlasting. 

After  gazing  a  long  time  at  this  picture,  John  murmured, 
as  if  to  himself ;  ''  Poor  boy,  farewell  I'* 

"  You  may  stare  at  that  picture  as  long  as  you  please,  but 
yon  will  never  find  out  that  the  impression  on  that  piece  of 
linen  canvass  signifies  the  story  of  my  ruined,  blighted,  and 
departed  youth.  Here,  John,  take  this  cup  of  coffee.  Dont 
let  it  get  cold.*'  "  Put  down  your  tin-pot  in  peace,''  I'eplied 
John,  '^  and  tell  me  all  about  this  picture,  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  your  past  life.'' 

"  Oh !  dont  expect  a  particularly  diverting  history,  said 
Henry.  My  life,  like  thousands  of  others,  has  been  a  mere 
nnseen  bulb,  only  with  this  difference  in  my  favor — that  I 
have  produced  a  lily  flower  from  it — this  stupid  picture  here. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  poverty  and  a  wild  heart 
are  two  unlucky  companions  for  youth.  I  have  not  been 
able  during  my  whole  life  to  free  myself  from  either.  A 
stag  brought  to  bay  by  two  furious  hounds  is  not  worse  off 
than  myself.  As  far  as  I  can  look  back — from  the  most 
remote,  misty  point  of  my  boy-hood  I  can  only  remember 
awan  haggard  woman  and  a  little  urchin,  who  wrapt  up  in 
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rags  and  pieces  of  sack-cloth  hanging  loosely  about  them  wan- 
dered from  farmhouse  to  farmhouse  seeking  alms  and  great- 
ly afraid  of  the  yard  dogs.  The  epoch  of  my  consciousness  dates 
more  particularly  from  a  certain  night.  My  poor  mother, 
worn  out  and  sick  had  dragged  me  and  herself  on  as  far  as 
Hamburgh.  I  was  crying  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  pain  from 
the  sores  that  had  broken  out  upon  my  feet.  Besides  this,  it 
was  late  in  the  autumn  and  the  evening  was  cold  and  stormy, 
dark  and  wild  as  our  destiny.  My  mother  led  me  through 
many  long  streets  with  which  she  seemed  to  be  familiu*, 
until  at  length  we  reached  a  respectable  looking  house. 

There  she  kneeled  down  and  prayed  for  some  little  time  ; 
when  she  stood  up  again,  she  said :  ^'  Here  my  child,  we 
may  perhaps  find  sheltei;,  food,  and  a  home.  Hemy,  I  hare 
prayed  that  God  may  touch  the  heart  of  the  man  who  dwells 
in  that  house.  I  can  go  no  farther.  I  will  not  take  you  in 
with  me  just  now.  Whilst  1  go  in,  do  you  wait  here  and 
pray  that  God  may  hear  us.'^  With  these  words  she  folded 
my  frozen  hands  together  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  and  then 
walked  into  the  house. 

She  remained  there  some  time.  At  length  I  heard  her 
Toice  amid  loud  and  heart-rending  moans  like  those  of  a 
person  in  the  agony  of  death  praying  for  his  life.  Then  I 
began  to  repeat  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  but  could  get  no  farther 
than  the  words,  '^  give  us  our  daily  bread  :" — the  remainder 
of  the  prayer  I  had  quite  forgotten.  While  I  was  trying  to 
recollect  how  it  went  on  and  had  just  recalled  the  words 
'*  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,^'  the  house  door  was  thrown 
open  and  my  mother  rushed  put  wringing  her  hands.  The 
door  was  then  slammed  to  behind  her  and  locked  and  barred 
and  made  secure. 

My  mother  threw  her  trembling  arms  around  me,  wrap- 
ped my  smarting  feet  in  her  apron,  and  drew  me  silently  to- 
wards her  into  a  comer  of  the  door  steps.  Such  a  terror 
came  over  me  that  I  could  not  move  a  limb.  My  mother 
uttered  not  a  word  but  her  tears  fell  one  by  one  upon  my  face. 
Then  my  senses  gradually  left  me  and  an  oppressive  sleep 
pressed  down  my  head  on  the  bosom  of  ray  mother.  At 
length  I  began  to  dream — ^but  so  terrible,  so  tormenting  was 
the  fancy  that  I  cannot  describe  it.  A  hand  of  ice  was  placed 
upon  my  warm  breast,  and  a  voice  sighed  ;  *'  Let  me  warm 
myself  a  little,  I  shall  be  frozen  to  death.''  Then  it  grew  colder 
and  colder  on  my  breast,  but  still  in  my  heart  there  glowed  an 
extinguishable  spark.  But  when  the  hand  of  ice  was  about 
seize  upon  that  also,  I  felt  as  if  my  bosom  would  bursty 
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At  that  moment  I  woke  up.  The  cold  hand  was  lying  up- 
on my  breast.  I  seized  it  in  the  bitterness  of  mj  heart.  It 
was  my  mother's  hand.  I  raised  it  to  my  face^  I  felt  for  her 
heart — all  was  cold  and  still !  I  shook  her^  I  called  her  by 
endearing  names.  She  heard  me  not.  In  my  frenzy  I  bit  her 
shoulder.  She  moved  not.  I  roared  aloud  like  a  wild  beast ; 
but  the  storm-wind  that  drove  the  murky  clouds  over  the 
houses  roared  yet  louder.  At  length  I  was  seized  with  ungo- 
vernable rage.  With  both  hands  I  lifted  up  a  stone  that  had 
served  me  for  a  pillow  and  dashed  it  against  the  house  that  had 
denied  us  shelter.  It  struck  against  a  window-frame  with 
such  force  that  the  panes  of  glass  were  all  shattered  to  pieces. 

An  alarm  was  given  in  the  house.  I  placed  my  dead  mo- 
ther upright  against  the  door.  It  was  opened.  A  man  step- 
ped out  vrith  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  light  in  the  other. 
But  when  he  saw  my  mother's  corpse  and  I  cried  out  to  him, 
''  A  dead  body  asks  admittance  !''  he  groaned  and  staggered 
back.  What  afterwards  happened  during  that  night  I  know 
not,  for  after  that  fearful  agitation  of  my  sickly  constitution 
a  nervous  fever  came  on,  which  deprived  me  of  all  power  of 
thought.  I  know  not  even  what  became  of  me.  I  only  remem- 
ber that  when  my  senses  returned,  I  was  lying  in  a  clean, 
warm,  soft  bed,  and  that  a  lovely  angel's  head  with  heavenly 
blue  eyes  and  rich  golden  hair,  which  was  parted  over  the 
forehead,  was  gazing  down  upon  me,  and  that  a  warm  little 
hand  was  placed  upon  my  brow.  Wondering  I  looked  up 
for  a  long  time  in  the  bright  angelic  face  of  the  maiden  till  at 
last  she  asked  me  ;  "  Are  you  any  better  ?  I  said  it  would 
be  all  right,  and  that  you  would  not  die  like  your  poor  mo- 
ther whom  we  buried  three  weeks  ago." 

"  Where  am  I,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Lie  still,  answered  the  damsel.  I  hear  my  father  com- 
ing, who  will  perhaps  scold.'' 

Just  then  a  tall  stately  man  entered  the  chamber  and  in- 
quired :     ''  Elizabeth,  how  fares  the  lad  ?" 

"  Oh  ,  Father,  Father,  cried  the  girl,  he  has  again  opened 
his  eyes."  ''  Go  down  to  your  kitchen,"  said  he,  and  sat 
down  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  Hooked  at  him  for  some  time, 
and  he  at  me,  till  at  length  he  said ;  "  Have  you  never  known 
any  men,  youngster  ?  You  are  a  fine  fellow  to  break  my 
windows  I  But  dont  be  afraid — they  are  mended  again,  and 
I  dont  mean  to  punish  you  for  it,  for  reasons  known  to  my- 
self.   When  you  fancy  a  beefisteak^  Elizabeth  shall  bring  you 
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up  two  or  three  pieces.  I  shall  make  such  a  good  doctor 
that  you  will  soon  be  upon  your  legs  again.  When  you  are 
disposed  to  leave  your  bed^  I  have  placed  some  clothes  for  you, 
on  the  pegs  against  that  wall.^' 

I  know  not  what  my  feelings  were,  but  I  stammered  out 
something  about  thanks  and  God's  blessing  and  other  beg- 
gars' phrases  that  naturally  recurred  to  me.  He  interrupted 
me  however,  by  saying :  ''  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you  do 
not  turn  out  so  wicked  a  beggar  boy  as  I  at  first  thought 
you  to  be.  You  do  not  look  so  very  bad,  but  if  after  a  while 
I  find  the  germs  of  any  bad  practices,  I  know  not  what  course 
to  take.''  On  saying  this  he  laughed  and  showed  the  finest 
set  of  teeth  I  had  ever  seen,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
curious  motion  with  his  hand  which  I  only  afterwards  right- 
ly understood. 

My  youth  needed  no  long  time  to  recover.  So  loi^  as  I 
was  confined  to  my  bed,  little  Elizabeth  came  to  see  me  al- 
most every  hour,  for  we  were  both  mere  children  and  chat- 
tered like  children.  Although  I  every  now  and  then  ask- 
ed about  my  mother  and  her  relationship  to  Elizabeth'sfather, 
I  never  could  learn  any  tiling  either  from  her  or  from  any 
one  else.  But  I  soon  got  out  of  my  little  Betty  that  her  fa- 
ther was  a  shipbuilder  and  that  she  was  his  only  child. 

One  Sunday  I  left  my  chamber  quite  recovered,  dressed 
in  clean  linen  and  in  tolerably  good  clothes.  From  this  mo- 
ment my  real  life  began.  I  was  like  a  child  of  the  house 
and  grew  up  with  dear  Elizabeth  like  brother  and  sister.  I 
was  put  to  school  where  I  learnt  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
was  afterwards  apprenticed  by  my  adopted  father  to  a  stone- 
mason whose  chief  business  consisted  in  white-washing  the 
walls  of  rooms  :  but  I  still  lived  in  the  house  in  which  I  had 
been  brought  up.  "  What  a  pity  it  is,"  the  shipbuilder 
would  often  say  to  me,  "  that  you  are  such  a  weak  fellow.  I 
hoped  to  have  taught  you  my  own  trade,  but  now  you  are  only  a 
house-fly."  But  I  had  much  rougher  usage  from  my  old 
mason,  he  was  as  cross  as  a  snappish  pug-dog,  day  after  day, 
year  after  year.  There  are  some  folk  one  would  like  to  thrash 
as  soon  as  one  sees  them — to  this  class  my  master  belonged. 

By  the  time  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  I  was  a  famous  wall- 
dauber.  Wish  !  Wash  !  from  one  comer  to  another  my 
chalk-soup  splashed  about.  I  could  also  draw  very  straight 
lines  with  small  brushes,  black,  red,  and  yellow,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  my  employers.  But  if  any  man  of  taste  wanted 
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to  have  nature's  green  in  his  room, — vine  leaves  with  a  free 
hand,  I  was  the  man  for  him,  for  green  leaves  were  my  forte. 
Now  a  swallow  was  the  cause  5f  all  my  misfortunes.  She 
had  built  her  nest  under  dear  Elizabeth's  window,  and  I 
have  many  a  time  watched  her  by  the  hour  together  as  she 
flew  in  and  out,  darting  up  and  down,  along  the  gutters,  over 
the  neighbour's  chimney,  three  times  round  the  church- 
tcywer,  and  then  hastening  back  to  its  young  with  a  whole 
Btock  of  flies  and  insects.  I  never  could  drive  this  flighty 
little  thing  out  of  my  thoughts ;  even  while  daubing  the 
dirtiest  widls,  I  was  still  thinking  of  the  swallow.  It  hap- 
pened about  this  time  that  an  old  Frenchman,  who  carried 
on  a  jeweller's  business  in  Hamburgh  and  whose  house  I  was 
white-washing,  ordered  me  to  paint  some  vine  leaves  in  his 
work-shop,  for  as  I  have  already  said  I  was  famous  for  this 
sort  of  things.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  the  ground- work  all 
right,  I  began  with  my  colour-pots  and  brushejs  to  paint 
away  in  yre^co.  I  was  just  at  the  wreath  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  when  the  accursed  swallow  came  into  my  head. 
Brfore  the  Pope  could  thrice  say  '^  vobiscum''  I  had  painted, 
in  the  middle  pf  the  wreath,  the  little  creature  with  its 
double-pointed  tail  and  red  throat,  all  in  Russian  black  and 
bole-armenia.  I  jumped  about  for  very  joy.  It  was  the 
first  living  thing  that  I  had  ever  painted,  and  it  was  so 
exactly  like  the  original.  I  was  skipping  about  the  room 
clapping  my  hands  with  delight,  when  my  master  entered, 
but  scarcely  had  he  observed  the  little  monster  in  the 
ceiling  than  he  stuck  himself  before  me  with  his  arms 
folded,  poking  his  nose  and  long  projecting  chin  into  my 
face,  and  shaking  his  head  and  snuffling  ^'What  is  that 
thing  up  there  ?  Is  that  a  vine-leaf  ?"  ^^  That  is  a  swal- 
low from  behind,"  said  I  pertly  '^And  that  is  one  from 
the  front,"  he  replied,  giving  me  such  a  box  on  the  ear 
that  I  can  feel  it  tingle  even  now,  so  warmly  was  it  laid 
on.  Then  the  demon  of  revenge  took  possessiozi  of  me. 
Hardly  had  I  felt  the  pleasant  glow  on  one  side  of  my  face, 
than  my  master  received  the  whole  wash-tub  of  Russian 
black  over  his  head  as  if  he  had  pulled  a  cap  tightly  over  it, 
and  there  stood  the  fellow  dripping  from  top  to  toe  like  the 
stone  figure  in  the  fountains  of  Nuremburg.  The  old 
Frenchman  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  holding  both  his 
sides  with  laughter,  quizzing  with  his  eye  glass,  and  scream- 
ing out^  ''  n  fiiut  voir  cela  de  pres," 
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I  flew  out  of  the  house  and  ran  home  to  my  own  room, 
wher^  I  had  now  time  to  think  of  my  folly  and  ill  lack. 
Every  thing  that  could  increase  my  anxiety  now  rose  up 
before  me ;  the  especial  friendship  of  my  adopted  father  for  the 
plasterer  whom  I  had  drenched ;  all  the  abuse  and  admoni- 
tion which  I  was  obliged  to  listen  to^  mornings  noon,  and 
night,  ''  that  such  a  beggar-boy  as  I  must  work  hard  and 
put  up  with  my  thing;''  ah!  and  all  the  cuffs  and  buffets 
which  I  was  compelled  to  accept  with  gratitude  from  my 
adopted  father,  like  little  gratuities  thrown  into  the  bargain. 
But  all  these  reflections  were  like  pellucid  pearls  on  the  golden 
thread  of  my  affection  for  Elizabeth. 

At  that  moment  she  happened  to  be  passing  my  chamber, 
and  hearing  me  sobbing  so  bitterly  within  she  first  thrust  in 
her  dear  angelic  face  and  then  came  herself  into  my  little 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  She  spoke  to  me  so  gently  that 
I  opened  my  whole  heart  to  her.  Then  she  too  began  to 
weep  until  we  were  both  sobbing  together  and  somehow  be- 
tween our  tears — Heavens  knows  how  it  came  to  pass — ^we 
swore  eternal  love  and  fidelity  to  each  other,  and  then  kissed 
and  kissed  again  without  cessation,  till  we  sunk  upon  our 
knees^  and  yet  continued  to  weep  together,  and  then  we  em- 
braced and  kissed  each  other  again,  and  when  one  said 
"Ah  V  the  other  sobbed  "Oh!"  That  was  my  first,  my 
only  love.  It  was  the  brightest  folly  of  my  whole  life.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  my  ideas  were  so  entirely  absorbed,  that  I 
knew  and  felt  nothing  but  the  beating  of  the  heart  of  my 
Elizabeth.  Then  all  at  once  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  strong 
hand  was  entwined  in  the  hair  of  my  head.  This  lasted  some 
little  time,  when  I  felt  my  head  pulled  hither  and  thither 
with  much  violence,  and  Elizabeth  with  a  loud  scream  dis- 
engaged herself  and  fled  out  of  the  room,  whilst  I  was  dash- 
ed against  the  wail  with  such  force  that  I  could  neither  hear 
nor  see  any  tiling.  Like  the  rumbling  and  growling  of  a  dis- 
tant thunder-storm,  these  words  at  length  struck  my  ear. 
"  You  beggar's  brat !  you  accursed  of  Heaven  !  Eh  !  This  is 
a  pretty  story  I  You  swallow-maker  I  You  wipe  your  mouth 
on  my  daughter.  Eh  !  Look  at  the  Brat.  March  !"  A  hearty 
kick  roused  me  from  stupor.  I  sprang  up  and  stared  in  the 
fiery  face  of  the  ship-builder.  I  know  not  how  it  happened 
but  his  face  looked  like  a  boiled  crab,  and  as  his  fury  made 
his  eyes  almost  start  out  of  their  sockets,  it  appeared  to 
me  the  most  comical  thing  possible^  and  I  burst  into  a  fit  of 
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laughter.     He  started  back  quite  frightened  and  I  escaped 
by  the  door,  quite  determined  no  more  to  return. 

Like  a  wild  horse  escaped  from  its  stable,  I  wandered  up 
and  down  the  city.  The  following  night  I  passed  among  the 
fire-escapes,  and  the  next  morning  I  walked  out  into  the 
open  country.  I  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  as 
if  it  were  the  companion  of  my  travels.  Hungered  as  I  was, 
I  gathered  elder  leaves  and  eat  them.  Soon  I  could  go  no 
further  from  exhaustion.  I  laid  myself  down  beside  the 
river  in  the  longest  grass.  One  ought  to  be  perfectly  miser-* 
able  to  feel  how  beautiful  are  the  vaulted  heavens,  the  flow- 
ing water,  the  waving  trees,  nature  herself.  It  is  only  when 
sunk  in  the  deepest  wretchedness,  that  one  can  understand 
her  voice,  for  she  begins  to  converse  little  by  little,  like  a 
good^  old,  whimsical  nurse  who  only  tells  her  wild  forest  taleSj 
in  the  hours  of  twilight  when  all  is  still  in  the  house.  In  my 
extremity  such  a  wondrous  feeling  came  over  me  that  I  laugh- 
ed, and  wept,  and  rolled  myself  over  in  the  long  grass^  which 
seemed  to  play  with  me,  and  so  did  the  golden  butter-cups— 
one  blade  after  the  other  tickling  my  face  with  its  tiny  fin- 
gers. The  river  too  smiled  upon  me  so  pleasantly  and  tempt- 
ed me  so  irresistibly,  that  I  took  oiF  my  shoes  and  stockings 
and  let  my  naked  feet  hang  down  in  the  water. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  gazing  on  the  flowing  river  and  on  the 
sky  which  was  reflected  in  it  until  I  was — how  shall  I  ex- 
press myself  ? — quite  enchanted  by  the  spirit  of  the  water, 
all  care  and  grief  gradually  passed  away  from  my  breast. 
Only  one  picture  remained,  for  I  cannot  call  it  an  idea — my 
Elizabeth  I  my  face,  which  I  saw  in  the  clear  stream,  began 
more  and  more  to  change  into  her  features.  I  traced  her  very 
look,  her  lovely  brow,  her  fair  locks,  and  now  a  snow  white 
shoulder  pressed  forward.  A  youthful  glowing  form  present- 
ly developed  itself  before  me,  two  arras  were  stretched  out 
towards  me  ;  and  I  should  certainly  have  thrown  myself  in- 
to the  river,  burning  with  love  and  desire,  had  not  the  old 
Frenchman  aroused  me  from  my  dream  by  bawling  out :  ^'  II 
faut  voir  cela  de  pr&.'^ 

:K  :|c  3|e  *  9|e 

Like  a  beautiful  Roman  maiden  who  has  studied  Ovidium 
Nasonem  de  Arte  Amandi  and  the  whole  of  the  unpurged 
Decamerone,  and  concealing  in  her  inmost  heart  many  ex- 
citing dark  stories  of  summer-night  kisses  and  sudden 
poniard-stabs,  kneels  down  in  the  confessional  and  with  clos- 
ed eyes  confesses  herself  in  riddles  to  her  '^  Confessore/' 
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who  absolves  her  in  riddles — ^so  lies  the  Olyptothek  before 
the  bigotted  Monaco,  all  pious  and  reverential^  but  to  the 
lover  she  readily  opens  her  bright  eyes  and  shows  her  lovely 
symmetrical  limbs. 

As  soon  as  the  two  friends  had  come  within  sight  of  it^ 
Henry  exclaimed  ;  "  What  a  glorious  life  it  would  be  if  you 
could  remain  here  like  another  Ariosto  or  Tasso  P'  "  What  I 
do  you  mean  in  prison  V  answered  John.  *^  The  longer  I 
linger  here,  the  more  docs  my  courage  fail  me  for  my  under- 
taking/' '^  Thy  fate  and  mine,"  interrupted  Henry,  ''  will 
soon  be  decided.  I  hope  to-morrow  when  I  send  in  my  paint- 
ing to  the  exhibition,  to  learn  whether  I  am  suthciently  master 
of  the  art  to  earn  my  livelihood  in  this  place  ;  for  if  my  Water 
Sprite  obtain  an  unconditional  approbation,  I  shall  not 
only  find  a  purchaser  and  money,  but  also  orders  for  other 
works,  perhaps  even  for  the  new  Palace.'' 

'^Oh,  ye  Gods  of  Fate  I  '^  exclaimed  John,  as  they  entered 
the  Glyptothek,"  be  propritious  to  two  sons  of  art,  and  per- 
mit them  to  attain  the  wished-for  goal/' 

They  now  held  their  peace,  for  before  them  stood  the  grand 
frescoes  of  the  great  Cornelius.  The  ancient,  glorious  ages  of 
Gods  and  heroes  rushed  past  them  almost  audibly.  The  hours 
of  the  day  glided  bye  unnoticed.  In  the  Glyptothek  is  also 
to  be  seen  an  antique  head  of  the  Medusa  in  marble.  In 
the  countenance  there  is  something  so  enigmatically  horrible, 
that  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  ever  forget  it.  The  triumph 
of  sin  and  sensuality,  the  inextinguishable,  grand,  and  un- 
forgiving anger,  combined  with  the  physical  anguish  so 
strongly  pourtrayed  on  the  countenance,  as  if  caused  by  the 
cold  sword-thurst  passing  into  the  agony  of  death — and  yet 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  entire  head — the  whole  gives  Ufe 
to  the  legend  by  its  petrified  horrors. 

John  took  his  stand  exactly  opposite  the  Head.  He  waa 
leaning  his  brow  on  his  folded  hands  through  which  he  was 
examining  the  features,  as  if  he  could  read  therein  the  most 
awful  tragedy.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  John  ?" 
asked  Henry. 

"  Look  how,"  murmured  the  other  "  I  behold  in  this 
countenance  the  whole  human  race,  with  all  its  torments  and 
despair.  It  is  the  evil  conscience  of  the  worlds'  history.  Oh, 
I  know  all  that  godless  face.  I  hear  the  rushing  of  the  wing- 
ed horse  of  the  last  day,  and  I  discern  a  clenched  hand  and 
a  sword  being  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  Henry,  come,  let  us 
go  out,    I  must  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waves  of  my 
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«oul ;  I  mean — a  tankard  of  beer.  Gire  mo  the  beer  of  in- 
difference that  I  may  come  to  myself  again/^ 

With  these  words  they  left  the  Glyptothek  together. 

In  Munich  one  may  easily  find  a  public  house  wherein 
a  pretty  bar-maid  presides  and  where  a  foaming  tankard  with 
its  bamished  coverlid  may  be  had.  When  one  has  got  so 
far,  he  may  as  well  take  a  good  snack  at  the  same  time. 

"  How  far  imagination  may  be  excited  by  hunger  we  can 
both  of  us  testify/'  said  John,  while  he  was  pouring  the 
third  tankard  of  oil  over  the  troubled  waves  of  his  soul. 
You  through  hunger  and  anxiety  imagined  your  Water  Sprite 
while  I  through  thirst,  have  idealised  an  ape's  head  ;  for  ac- 
cording to  modern  commentators  such  was  Medusa's  head, 
or  else  an  evil  conscience,  or  else  anything  you  please.  But 
now,  my  dear  fellow,  there  you  are  still  sitting  with  your  love 
story  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  old  Frenchman  shout- 
ing out.  '^  II  fiiut  voir  cela  de  pr^s."  Now,  get  upon  your 
legs,  and  tell  me  how  you  at  last  became  such  a  capital  pain- 
ter." 

"  That  is  very  soon  told,"  said  Henry,  as  he  resumed  his 
narrative.  "  When  I  had  told  my  merry  patron  of  the  ill 
hick  that  had  befallen  me,  he  took  me  laughing  to  his  own 
house,  entertained  me  that  night,  and  sent  me  on  next  morn- 
ing with  a  Louis  d'or  for  my  travelling  expenses,  three  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  a  small  flask  of  rum,  and  a  letter  recom- 
mendation to  his  tres  cher  ami,  an  old  portrait  painterat  Bre- 
men, who  was  to  find  me  a  situation. 

1  found  him  to  be  a  very  curious  compound.  The  first 
thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  clean  his  shoes.  When  this  was 
finished,  he  said  "  Good  !"  Then  I  had  to  brush  his  coat, 
and  when  that  was  done,  he  again  said  "  Good  !"  After  that 
I  had  to  make  the  coffee.  1  made  it  as  good  as  I  could,  only 
I  put  the  beans  in  whole.  The  old  man  looked  on  most 
attentively,  but  not  a  feature  changed.  But  as  the  water 
would  not  turn  brown,  I  at  length  confessed  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  it,  when  he  said  with  the  same  indifference, 
"Bad,  very  Bad !" 

Next  day  came  a  nice  little  Burgher's  wife  and  asked  him 
to  draw  her  portrait.  He  made  her  sit  down,  turned  her  this 
way  and  that,  and  giving  me  a  drawing-board  and  some  black 
chalk,  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  woman,  and  then  sat 
down  again  at  his  own  easel,  where  he  had  to  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  a  painting  he  had  otherwise  just  completed.  I 
looked  at  the  woman  and  she  looked  at  me,  until  almost  in 

H 
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despair  I  beo^an  to  draw  some  faint  lines  upon  the  paper, 
which  were  intcndod  to  represent  the  woman's  face.  Pre- 
sently I  became  more  confident  and  drew  away  heart  and 
soul,  till  at  last  I  {tf-oduced  a  sort  of  blackamoor's  face,  pitted 
with  the  small  pox,  for  it  was  a  mass  of  black  and  white 
spots.  But  when  I  tried  to  make  the  back  ground  about 
the  mouth,  for  I  had  taken  her  face  in  profile,  and  dashed  my 
unseemly  stroke?,  in  all  directions,  to  form  the  boddice  and 
bust,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  a  regular  baboon's  like- 
ness. After  a  little  time  when  the  painter  saw  me  working 
away  so  hard,  he  came  up  to  me  and  took  away  my  drawing 
board,  which  he  carried  to  the  window  and  after  examining 
my  drawing  a  long  time,  he  said  in  a  deep  bass  tone  "  Good, 
Tcry  good  !"  That  this  good  woman  never  beheld  this  draw- 
ing of  her  countenance  I  still  regret,  for  if  she  were  at  all 
vain,  it  must  have  worked  a  perfect  cure. 

The  following  day  when  she  sat  for  her  portrait  to  the  old 
painter  himself,  he  made  me  take  her  likeness  again  in  pro- 
file, and  once  more  in  the  afternoon ;  on  the  morrow  three 
times  and  the  same  for  several  successive  days,  always  saying 
"  Good  !"  I  should  like  to  have  made  my  escape  from  it,  for 
it  did  me  no  good  at  the  time,  as  1  was  still  obliged  to  clean 
his  shoes,  brush  his  clothes,  and  draw  always  the  same  faces 
that  he  was  painting.  It  is  not  surprising  that  by  degrees 
I  learned  to  be  more  sparing  of  ray  paper  and  chalk,  to  draw 
more  slowly  and  carefully,  to  observe  how  the  old  gentleman 
made  the  outlines  of  a  head,  how  he  placed  his  portrait, 
made  his  ground  \fork,  brought  the  proper  colours  in  the 
face,  softened  them  down,  shaded,  added  and  lessened  colors 
— ?o  that  in  the  end  I  began  to  form  some  obscure  notions 
as  to  what  painting  really  was. 

But  exactly  as  my  drawings  became  better,  the  more  fre- 
quently did  the  old  man  repeat  his  "  Bad  very  bad  !"  or 
"  Miserable,  very  miserable !"  Many  a  time  I  could  have 
howled  with  passion,  but  my  bread-master  remained  silent, 
serious,  and  inflexible.  At  last,  I  determined  in  downright 
despair  to  force  a  "  Good  I"  from  his  Tips  ;  but  always  when 
I  expected  praise,  he  would  say  "Miserable  !"  and  when  I  had 
merely  daubed  away  to  pass  the  time,  the  coveted  "  Good !" 
would  come.  The  devil  himself  would  have  been  puzzled. 
But  with  all  this  I  had  great  internal  respect  for  the  strange 
old  man,  for  I  must,  even  now,  admit  that  he  was  an  excellent 
painter  and  that  there  was  more  in  him  than  he  ever  display- 
ed.    One  day  it  came  into  my  head,  for  I  had  made  acme 
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considerable  progress  in  drawing,  that  I  would  carry  his  ap- 
probation by  storm  after  a  plan  of  my  own,  I  made  a  draw- 
inof  for  memory  of  the  likeness  of  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
Elizabeth.  In  my  own  opinion  it  was  most  successful.  Full 
of  joyful  anticipation,  I  placed  the  drawing  before  him.  He 
looked  over  his  easel  at  it,  pursed  up  his  lips^  and  mattered 
so  himself ;  "  Ideal !  Ideal  I  very  miserable"  !  I  tore  the  sheet 
off  the  board  before  his  eyes,  in  very  passion  and  crumpled 
it  into  a  ball.  The  old  man  quietly  laid  down  his  palette  and 
came,  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  then  burst  out  into  quite 
a  new  exclamation.  "  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  Henry,  you  are  a 
fine  noble  fellow,  and  you  shall  be  a  painter  too.  That 
bread  and  butter  ideality  will  come  back  to  you  again." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject.  He  ceased  paint- 
ing, cleaned  his  palette,  and  made  me  put  on  different  colours, 
according  to  the  shades  required.  When  this  was  done  he 
sat  down  at  the  window  and  said  :  "  Now  paint  me,  but 
quickly."  After  an  hour  or  so  he  got  up,  looked  2lt  my  daub, 
and  said,  '^  Good,  very  good." 

Next  morning  when  I  entered  the  room,  another  boy  was 
there  cleaning  the  painter's  shoes.  My  old  teacher,  for  so  I 
shall  ever  call  me,  walked  up  to  me.  With  moist  eyes  he 
l:x)ked  at  me  a  long  time  and  then  said.  "  Yesterday  after- 
noon you  became  a  painter,  so  you  must  no  more  clean  my 
shoes — you  can  therefore  be  of  no  use  to  me.  I  have  taught 
you  to  crawl,  now  learn  also  to  nm.  Here  is  some  money 
for  your  expenses — pack  up  your  things  and  seek  your  for- 
tune. Yon  can  take  that  palette  and  those  colour-  bladders. 
Piunt  portraits  as  much  as  you  like,  but  beware  of  going  be- 
yond that.  You  will  get  nothing  by  the  ideal.  What  does 
the  mob  understand  about  it  I  My  dear  Henry,  may  you 
prosper,  and  when  you  come  into  the  world  think  sometimes 
of  me.  Once  more  listen  to  me — you  must  also  think  very 
often  of  God  who  is  so  good  to  us." 

At  these  words  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes.  I  tri- 
ed to  speak,  but  my  sobs  prevented  me.  My  master  sat 
down  at  his  easel  and  muttered ;  "  Miserable,  very  miserable." 
"  Henry,  exclaimed  John,  long  life  to  the  old  man  !"  "  With 
all  my  heart,  though  he  has  been  dead  many  a  year,"  re- 
plied the  other.  He  then  continued.  ''  I  then  passed  out 
through  the  gate  of  the  city  with  my  knapsack  on  my 
shoulders.  The  swallow  from  my  Elizabath's  window,  or 
some  other,  flew,  twittering,  before  me,  for  at  least  a  league. 
Am  it  waa  a  lovely  morning  in  spring  time  I  felt  so  joyous 
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that  I  went  along  throwing  up  my  cap  with  one  hand  and 
catching  it  with  the  other.  Like  a  miller's  boy  I  walked 
along  the  river  to  where  the  AUer  falls  into  it^  and  kept  on 
till  I  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Zell.  Ever  since  my 
trance  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe^  I  had  conceived  a  great  affec- 
tion for  running  streams  and  their  playful  waters.  And  now 
I  looked  down  into  the  AUer,  as  if  my  Elizabeth  were  about 
to  emerge  from  it,  or  at  least  to  stretch  forth  her  white  arms. 
Whilst  I  was  thus  dreaming,  I  heard  some  one  singings 

Das  Wasser  rauscht. 

Das  Wasser  schwoU, 
Ein  Fischer  sasz  daran :' 
I  stood  still  and  said  to  myself;  "That  is  truly  a  wonderful 
story  \"  But  when  he  dripping  form  of  a  female  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  flood  and  to  utter  these  words  ;  ''  Du  stiegst 
herunter  wie  du  hist  und  wiirdest  erst  gesund  I"  I  could  no 
longer  contain  myself.  So  I  ran  round  some  bushes  where 
then  was  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  and  saw  two  wandering 
students  sitting  on  a  mound.  The  one  was  fair,  but  the 
other  looked  more  like  a  dark,  lanky  gipsy  girl  than  a  civilised 
being.''  John  laughed  aloud  and  exclaimed:  "Do  you 
mean  to  affront  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  dont  remember  how 
a  stupid  looking  painter's  boy,  with  his  wide  Hamburg  mouth 
and  his  unartistical  stump  nose,  sprang  out  of  the  bushes  and 
with  sheepish  respectfulness  inquired  who  wrote  those  pretty 
verses  that  we  had  been  singing  ?  And  when  we  answered 
"  Qothe,"  you  asked,  like  a  simpleton,  if  he  were  also  a 
painter  ?" 

"  Be  quiet,"  cried  Henry  in  some  confusion.  "  I  was  indeed 
at  that^time  a  regular  clown.  But  it  is  very  detestable  that 
people  always  recollect  stupid  things,  better  than  what  is 
reaUy  clever.  I  shall  always  remember  how  we  trudged  on 
together  to  Zell,  how  I  painted  your  portrait,  and  how, 
when  I  could  not  manage  your  long  hair,  you  touched  it 
up  with  a  hard  brush."  "Yes,  and  I  looked  more  like  a 
convicted  felon  than  an  honourable  student." 

"Aye,"  continued  Henry,  "  and  you  were  so  reckless  that 
you  advertised  in  the  weekly  paper,  that  the  celebrated  his* 
torical  and  portrait  painter  Henry  H n  had  just  return- 
ed from  England  and  would  remain  a  short  time  at 
Zell  to  afford  a  specimen  of  his  talents,  to  the  lovers  of  the 
art — ^in  return  for  a  reasonable  consideration.'  Yet  this 
helped,  and  I  found  empl(qrment.  It  is  true  I  painted  Cor- 
reggio's  very  dark  and  Bembrandts  semi-dark^  and  now  and 
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then,  but  not  often,  a  pale,  panting  Guido  Beni.  You  too 
soon  left  me.  I  often  thought  of  you,  until  1  was  appointed 
drawing  master  to  the  public  School,  where  I  certainly 
learnt  more  than  my  pupils. 

As  soon  as  I  had  saved  three  hundred  ihalers,  I  was 
constrained  to  travel  into  Italy.  You  know  not  what  it 
means  to  have  the  Italian  fever.  It  is  as  if  every  stone  in 
the  street  were  mocking  at  you,  turning  up  its  nose  and 
saying  to  itself:  "  Bumpkin !  He  has  not  yet  been  in  Italy.'* 
Every  door  creaks  out,  ''Na-ples.*'  Every  coach  that  passes 
through  the  streets  rattles  out,  "  Rome,  Rome,  to  Rome  !*' 
I  could  not  resist  it,  so  I  gave  up  my  situation  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Italy. 

You  may  easily  conceive  that  that  song  of  Gethe  followed 
me  every  where,  and  was  always  humming  in  my  soul.  It 
Trent  with  me  over  the  Alps,  swam  with  me  across  the  Medi- 
terranean, then  over  the  Appenines,  right  into  the  Vatican, 
high  up  Vesuvius,  and  at  last  overpowered  me  with  a 
home  fever.  So  homewards  I  went  one  evening  wrapped 
in  my  cloak  up  to  the  very  eyes,  and  my  head  dizzy  with 
sadness,  until  I  once  more  trod  the  streets  of  Hamburg. 
What  a  variety  of  circumstances  intervened  between  that 
night  when  I  arrived  there  for  the  first  time  with  my  mother, 
when  I  lost  her  in  the  midst  of  horrors  and  madness.  That 
beggar's  boy  whom  a  rude  ship-builder  had  received  into 
his  house,  and  at  a  later  date  so  roughly  handled  by  his 
master's  relation,  the  Mason  and  Plasterer,  until  he  again 
took  to  flight  and  became  a  prey  to  misery — that  poor  boy 
was  now  fairly  grown  to  be  a  man,  but  was  he  any  happier  ? 

Whilst  I  was  thus  wandering  along,  unknown  to  all,  an 
alien  in  my  own  country,  night  had  come  on.  Something 
tagged  at  my  sleeve.  Before  me,  in  the  moonlight,  stood  a 
ragged,  half-starved,  repulsive  looking  woman,  and  near,  a 
boy  not  a  whit  better  off.  My  soul  was  horrified.  It  was 
my  mother  and  myself  that  I  saw  standing  before  me  just 
as  jre  were  thirty  years  before.  Instinctively  I  seized  ray 
purse,  and  asked ;  "  Who  are  you  ?"  "  Ah  !  Sir,"  whimpered 
the  poor  creature  "we  were  not  always  such  poor  people  as  we 
now  are.  My  father  was  a  wealthy  shipbuilder  and  I  am 
his  only  daughter.     Now  Lwas  in  love  with  my  little  cousin 

"  "  Your  cous'n!"  I  exclaimed.     "  That   I    only  knew 

some  time  afterwards"  continued  the  wretched  woman,  "  he 
was  the  son  of  my  father's  sister  who  had  been  seduced   by 
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a  foreign  gentleman,  and  then  abandoned  together  with  her 
child  in  a  foreign  land.  And  when  she  returned,  my  father 
would  not  take  her  in  again.  Some  years  afterwards  she 
came  back  Jigain  with  her  boy,  and  died  at  my  fatlier's  door. 
But  the  child— Henry  was  his  dear  name — ^carae  into  our 
house.  He  was  so  good,  but  then  too,  he  was  so  wild  that 
at  last  my  father  turned  him  out  again.  It  was  as  if  our  good 
luck  went  with  him.  My  father  got  connected  with  some  smug- 
glers in  the  time  of  the  French,  and  fitted  out  a  fine  ship  ;  but 
it  was  all  discovered,  and  we  were  driven  out  of  the  house  and 
reduced  to  po\erty.  The  shock  to  myfathcr  brought  on  a 
paralytic  attack,  and  now  that  he  has  lost  the  use  of  one  side, 
I  am  obliged  to  beg  for  both  him  and  my  child.  A  pilot 
married  me.  The  very  day  that  this  child  was  christened,  the 
French — I  know  not  for  what  cause — shot  him  dead.  He  was 
a  kind  hearted  man  and  would  never  have  let  me  go  about  begg- 
ing. Gracious  Sir,  take  pity  on  us  and  bestow  a  shilling.  God 
will  reward  you  a  thousand  fold  with  health  and  prosperity." 

I  could  scarcely  stammer  out  the  words  :  "  IJow  were  you 
called  in  your  father's  house  ?*' 

"  My  name  is  Elizabeth .'' 

I  could  not  contain  myself,  for  my  heart  was  broken  and 
the  tears  streamed  from  my  eyes. 

"  God's  mercy,  gracious  sir  !  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  V  she  anxiously  asked. 

It  was  the  voice  of  my  youthful  love.  I  seized  her  hands 
and  held  them  so  long  that  they  became  quite  warm.  She 
tried  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  to  make  out  my  features. 
I  recognised  her  still  soft  eye.  It  pained  me  to  restrain 
myself  any  longer  and,  with  a  faultering  voice,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Elizabeth  !  My  Elizabeth  !  Do  you  not  know  me  ?*' 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  my  side,  and  began  to  sob  and 
groan  aloud  :  *'  Qt)d  be  with  you,  Henry  I  He  has  made 
you  great  among  men,  but  us  he  has  humbled  into  the  dust, 
as  I  know  too  well.  I  thank  him  that  he  has  vouchsafed 
unto  me  to  see  you  once  again,  and  to  you,  Henry,  a  thou- 
sand thanks  that  you  are  as  kind  hearted  as  ever.'' 

My  soul  was  rent  with  anguish,  but  I  was  obliged  to  com- 
pose myself  in  order  to  extricate  my  youthful  love,  from  the 
whirlpool  in  which  she  was  cast  at  my  feet.  So  1  asked  her 
as  well  as  I  could  ;  "  Elizabeth,  how  can  I  assist  you  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  she  replied,  "  If  I  had  four  or  five  marks,  I 
could  begin  to  deal  in  vegetables." 
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"  I  happened  to  have  in  my  purse  fifty  Frederics  d'or.  It 
was  the  price  of  a  picture  which  a  banker  at  Altonaj  to  whom 
T  was  under  great  obligations,  had  purchased  of  me.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  had  a  gold  ring  with  a  fine  ruby,  which  I 
could  easily  turn  into  money.  Without  more  thought  I  placed 
the  purse  m  her  hand,  kissed  her  forehead,  gazed  once  more 
into  her  eyes,  kissed  the  child  also,  and  hurried  away.  Next 
morning  I  was  seated  in  a  close  post-chaise,  rattling  on  to- 
wards Munich.  It  was  only  when  bridges  and  roads  again 
interposed  between  the  dream  and  the  reality,  that  the  old 
picture  of  the  Water  Sprite  revived  in  my  soul  with  fresh 
colors  and  life.  Without  rest  or  cessation  have  I  labored  at 
it.     It  is  now  finished  and  you  have  seen  it. 

The  two  friends,  both  narrator  and  listener,  gradjially  fell 
into  such  melancholy  musings,  that  they  soon  afterwards 
wc»nt  home  to  their  own  lodgings.  Did  I  dare  tell  you,  gentle 
readers,  in  strict  confidence,  how  at  the  approach  of  night 
Henry  fixed  a  lamp  between  two  old  books  and  upon  them 
pLiced  a  kettle  of  water,  until  it  began  to  boil,  how  he 
crushed  ths  sugar  and  put  it  in  the  glasses,  slowly  pouring 
Ti|jon  it  the  boiling  water,  and  he  prepared  the  delicious 
pro^ — truly  I  could  wish  that,  if  you  have  a  sympathetic 
heart  you  would  also  go  and  do  likewise.  But  were  I  also 
to  relate  how  the  two  conversed  together,  the  live-long  night 
vigorous  as  two  tall  forest  trees,  in  the  secret  hour  when  all 
else  is  hushed,  and  were  I  moreover  to  confess  that  the  lamp 
under  the  tin-kettle  was  not  extinguished  before  the  morn- 
ing light  was  stealing  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses — then 
might  you  shake  your  venerable  heads  and  thank  God  that 
that  you  quietly  sleep  through  every  night. 

Let  it  be  sufficient  then  to  say,  that  towards  noon  of  the 
following  day  a  great  crowd  was  gathered  together  before 
the  Saloon  where  the  exhibition  was  held,  composed  partly 
of  those  who  wislied  to  get  in  and  partly  of  those  who  wish- 
ed to  get  out,  and  of  the  latter  some  one  would  ever  be  say- 
ing :  "  The  Fisherman  and  the  Undine,  did  you  observe  that 
picture  V*  If  an  artist  or  an  amateur  met  one  another,  the 
former  would  ask  ;  "  Have  you  seen  that  splendid  painting, 
the  Fisherman  and  the  Undine  V*  John,  who  had  been  mov- 
ing about  through  the  crowd  and  had  hung  up  his  ears  eveiy- 
where,  that  he  might  be  certain  of  his  friend's  triumph,  was 
ready  to  have  compelled,  pistol  in  hand,  the  most  simple 
shopman  to  go  into  raptures  about  the  painting.  At  length 
he  had  beard  enough  to  steer  straight  into  port  with  a  full 
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freight.  On  his  road  homewards^  he  fell  in  witli  a  girl  selling 
bouquets  and  wreaths  of  flower.  He  flung  a  20 — Kreuzer  bit 
into  her  basket^  chose  the  most  beautiful  chaplet  of  star-wort, 
and  rushed  into  the  house. 

When  he  opened  the  chamber-door  he  saw  his  friend  ly- 
ing on  the  straw  mattrass  on  the  floor^  and  quickly  placed 
the  wreath  upon  his  forhead.  Henry  sprang  up  as  the  other 
shouted  aloud  :  '^  Victoria  I  thy  fame  blossoms  late^  bat  it 
shall  be  eternal  as  the  stars  \" 

'*  How  you  frightened  me  V*  said  the  painter  slowly,  but 
smiling  like  a  bridegroom. 

John,  however  exclaimed  in  his  excitement.  ''Many  friends 
are  expecting  you  at  the  Finch.  A  paint-dauber  for  a  paint- 
dauber.     Come,  come  along.'* 

No  timie  was  to  be-  lost.  Henry,  hurried  away  by  his 
friend's  zeal,  flew  threw  the  streets  and  reached  the  painters' 
tavern.  They  passed  through  the  billiard  room  into  an  in- 
ner parlour,  full  of  artist  faces,  with  and  without  whiskers 
"  Gloria  !  Gloria,  in  fieternum  !  exclaimed  several  voices 
as  Henry  walked  in  ;  others  shook  him  by  the  hand;  but  some 
sat  still,  envious  and  disappointed,  and  seemednot  to  notice  him 
"  Well,  that  will  do,"  said  Henry.  "Now  then,  Joseph,  five 
flasks,  one  for  each  finger." 

"  That  will  be  ten,"  answered  the  facetious  tapster.  Just 
then,  there  advanced  out  of  the  crowd  a  very  old  gentleman 
with  an  eye-glass  in  his  hand,  who  said :  "  II  faut  voir  oela 
de  pres,  mon  cher.  I  will  give  two  hundred  ducats  for  the 
Fisherman."  Henry  stared  at  the  old  man,  and  then  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  towards  the  window,  where 
they  conversed  together  for  some  time.  When  they  came 
back  arm  in  arm,  the  old  man  called  out ;  "  Waiter,  bring  a 
dozen  of  Sillery"! — A  universal  shout  uprose.  Only  a  few 
of  the  very  young  painters  deemed  it  scandalous  to  see  a 
Frenchman  in  their  company,  but  they  soon  submitted  to 
the  champagne  and  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate. 

Another  artist  now  walked  in.  His  name  I  need  not 
mention.  The  most  modern  works  of  sculpture  in  the  Wal- 
halla,  and  numerous  paintings  which  adorn  the  palace,  make 
him  sufficiently  well  known.  Turning  to  Henry  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him.  "  A  litle  time  ago,  Cornelius  and  myself  spoke 
to  His  Majesty  about  you,  the  king  is  willing  that  you 
should  share  in  designing  some  new  ideas  and  paintings  for 
the  palace." — Henry  gratefuUv  pressed  his  hand.  He  was  ao 
happy  that  he  could  scarcely  collect  his  toughts.    But  how 
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was  Lis  joy  disturbed  when  he  looked  round  and  saw  his 
friend  excited  with  ungovernable  rage.  He  held  a  newspa- 
per in  his  hand. 

"  John,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  asked, 

" Nothing  particular,"  replied  the  other.  "Here  read  that/' 
Henry  immediately  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  liis 
friend's  finger,  and  then  said  with  some  hesitation,  "Dontbe 
Tcxed.  His  Majesty  is  no  doubt  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
number  of  specimens  of  art  that  are  sent  to  him  that  he  is 
obliged  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  them  in  the  first 
instance,  and  report  upon  their  merits." 

"  No,  No,"  "  exclaimed  John,  "Ought  a  prince  to  shut  him- 
self up.  He  ought  to  be  like  the  sun,  diffusing  light  and 
warmth  everywhere, — over  lions  and  hares,  over  eagles  and 
mice.  Homer  well  said  that  kings  descend  from  Jove,  but  bards 
from  Apollo.  If  then  I  am  a  true  poet,  I  am  his  equal  in 
birth.  Therefore  do  I  protest  against  the  competency  of  this 
committee,  as  earnestly  as  did  Charles  Stuart  against  the  tri- 
bunal that  condemned  him.  But  if  instead  of  the  paternal 
lyre,  I  hear  only  the  tinkling  bells  of  a  fools-cap  on  my 
head — adieu  to  folly." 

Henry  made  no  reply.  A  little  while  afterwards  they  stole 
home  to  their  pallet,  where  a  long  sweet  sleep  refreshed  both 
body  and  soul.  Next  morning  John  packed  up  his  knapsack, 
and  then  Henry  accompanied  him  to  the  Glyptothek  which  he 
wished  once  more  to  visit.  Straight  he  hastened.tothe  statue 
of  the  Medusa,  which  he  had  so  greatly  admired  two  days  be- 
fore. Kneeling  down  before  it,  he  prayed  with  trembling  lips. 

"  Oh !  sancta  Medusa  behold  me  prostrate  before  thee  in  the 
dust,  doing  penance  for  the  foolish  error  that  brought  me  to 
Miinich.  O,  thou  mighty  I)city  of  Time,  thou  Destroyer,  look 
down  with  power,  from  thy  lustreless  eyes,  upon  a  sinner  who 
mistook  thy  oflBce,  and  approached  thee  with  song  and  lyre." 
Then  he  e,mbraced  his  sorrowing  friend,  and  hurrying  out, 
threw  himself  into  a  hackney  coach  that  was  standing  in  the 
street,  and  which  presently  was  rattling  along  towards  the 
gate  of  the  city. 

The  writer  of  this  narrative  only  knows,  in  addition,  that 
Henry  H — ^n  the  painter  is  still  alive  and  at  Miinich,  that  he 
has  turned  religious,  and  paints  holy  Madonnas  and  singing 
Cherubin  and  Serephim,  things  much  too  pious  for  this 
worldly  age.  But  the  poet  settled  down  in  his  own  town  as 
an  Advocate,  he  carries  on  lawsuits  and  dwells  in  the  Old 
Market  at  Dresden. 

I 
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Modern  India, — a  Sketch  of  the  system  of  Civil  Government. 
By  G.  Campbell,  Esq.,  b.  c.  s.,  London:  Murray,  1852 

Tills  able  and  well  timed  work  has  already  met  with  consi- 
derable success  in  England  ;  it  has  been  denounced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Anstey,  and  has  been  very  favour- 
ably reviewed  by  the  critics  of  the  Spectator — Examiner, — 
and  Atlienseum.  The  notice  which  it  has  as  yet  received  in 
India,  is  somewhat  characteristic,  and  is  due  to  the  few  lines, 
extracted  below.*  The  opinion  of  the  Indian  Press  expressed 
by  Mr.  Campbell  has  attracted  much  more  attention  and  ex- 
cited  a  great  deal  more  indignation  than  it  deserved.  We 
have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  defence  of  the  Press, 
or  of  attempting  to  support  Mr.  Campbeirs  assertions.  If 
they  are  unfounded,  they  are  daily  disproved  :  if  well  found- 
ed, all  denial  would  be  useless. 

We  must  however  say,  that  the  violent  language  used  by 
some  news-papers  was  at  least  injudicious  : — a  charge  of 
being  libellous  and  unscrupulous  is  not  well  met  b\  pei-sonal 
abuse,  or  by  the  use  of  such  epithets  as  *  liar', '  slanderer'  *  pla- 
giarist,' &c.  &c. 

The  Indian  Press  is  of  great  use  as  a  check  on  abuse  of 
power,  and  is  not  unfrequently  the  means  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  Government  to  useful  reforms,  which  would 
otherwise  be  delayed  or  defeated: — its  faults  and  short- 
comings are  apparent  to  every  thinking  mind,  but  we  are 

*"  It  is  certain  that  the  Indian  press  bas  become  unBcrupaloas  berond  aU 
precodeut,  and  extremely  false  and  libellous,  and  that  it  is  only  tolerable  liecanse 
most  of  the  papers  have  rendered  themselves  discredited  and  contemptible,  (p.  103) 
I  am  sure  that  no  rational  person  who  knows  anything  about  the  matter  really 
suspects  the  Indian  Government  of  misconduct  of  this  kind.  The  editors  of 
Indian  papers  certainly  do  not,  although  it  has  suited  them  for  a  consideration 
to  make  an  interested  outcry  in  Jotec  Pershad's  belialf.  They  are  always  will- 
ing enough  to  side  against  Government,  but,  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  they 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  stimulated  by  bribes,  because  the  popular  opinion 
in  every  Indian  Cantonment  ran  very  strong  against  the  Commissariat,  and  they 
wrote  in  the  teeth  of  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  their  subscribers.  The 
accused  was  rich^  in  danger  and  ready  with  his  money." — Q>p.  dxx-^xxi*Note.) 
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convinced  that  its  general  usefulness  and  honesty  of  purpose 
place  it  above  the  generality  of  the  provincial,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  London  Press. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  this  subject  with  reference 
to  the  attack  on  the  Indian  Press  in  Mr.  Campbells  book 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid  some  allusion  to  it. 
Not  having  seen  the  work  itself,  when  we  read  the  several 
criticisms  on  it,  we  expected  to  find  a  pamphlet  filled  with 
sarcastic  criticism  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
and  Lord  Ellenborough,  with  objections  to  a  Free  Press  in 
India, — ^to  the  permission  given  to  Europeans  to  hold  land 
in  India  and  with  unmeasured  praise  of  every  existing  sys- 
tem administered  by  Indian  Civilians.  The  reality  is,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  very  different.  The  book  is  a  goodly  thick 
octavo  of  some  550  pages,  written  in  a  clear  condensed  style, 
and  containing,  in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  an  amazing 
amount  of  statistical  information  regarding  the  working  of 
the  judicial,  police,  and  revenue  systems  of  India,  and  it  is 
well  suited  for  the  object  for  which  it  was,  almost  avowedly, 
written,  namely  to  serve  as  a  dictionary  of  facts  to  ignorant 
members  of  Parliament,  and  writers  of  leading  articles  on 
Indian  subjects. 

The  general  and  disgraceful  ignorance  of  every  thing  re- 
lating to  India,  which  prevails  in  England,  is  unhappily  too 
well  known  to  need  much  illustration.  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  feared  that  Free  Trade  would  prevent  the  poor  Indian 
from  having  sugar  to  sweeten  his  tea  :  Mr.  Anstey  accused 
the  Indian  Government  of  having  been  the  cause  of  cholera 
in  England,  by  taxing  salt  in  India :  and  Sir  W.  Napier,  a  self 
styled  Historian  of  India,  talks  of  the  anxiety  of  Ci\ilians 
to  increase  the  Revenue,  in  'order  that  the  Proprietors  of 
East  India  stock  may  draw  larger  dividends.  We  can  hard- 
ly believe  that  the  brother  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  who  must  have 
known  the  nature  of,  at  least  the  English  part  of,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  could  really  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  interest  on  East  India  stock  is  fixed  by  Parliament,  and  is 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  state  of  the  Indian  treasuries.  But 
even  if  Sir  WilUam  Napier  knew  that  he  was  insinuating  a 
falsehood,  he  must  have  had  great  confidence  in  the  ignorance 
of  his  readers,  before  he  could  have  ventured  to  publish  so  silly  a 
fabrication.  If  the  work  before  us  dispels  any  part  of  the  pre- 
vailing cloud  of  ignorance,  good  sernce  will  have  been  done  to 
India.  The  facts  will  be  made  use  of  by  many,  who  differ  whol- 
ly from  €he  deductions  which  Mr,  Campbell  has  drawn  from 
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them.  Presuming  that  in  India  we  are  lefss  ignorant  of 
Indian  History  than  English  readers,  we  shall  pass,  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible,  over  the  five  introductory  Chapters  referred 
to  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Preface. 

I  could  have  wished  to  have  confined  myself  to  present  facts,  but  I  feel  that  if 
I  were  to  require  as  a  preliminary  the  perusal  of  the  nine  volumes  of  Mill,  I 
should  be  merely  throwing  myself  into  a  great  gulf  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  filling  it  up ;  and  even  those  who  have  studied  Mill  imbibe  a  great  deal  of 
error.  In  the  al'sence,  then,  of  any  correct  or  generally  read  civil  history  of 
India,  I  find  that,  in  order  to  save  constant  reference  and  explanation,  the  eisiest 
course  is  to  prefix  a  few  chapters  descriptive  of  the  people,  and  explanatory  of 
some  parts  of  our  Indian  history.  But  this  part  of  my  volume  is  ancillary  to  wcat 
follows,  and  I  only  notice  those  things  in  the  past  which  directly  affect  the  pre- 
sent. Klphinstono  alone  promised  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  otir  Indian 
history,  but  he  has  most  unfortunately  stopped  short  on  the  threshold.  So  far 
as  he  goes  nothing  can  be  wanting,  and  I  h^ve  taken  his  volumes  as  my  text  •book, 
and  have  frequently  referred  to  tliem.  The  well  known  Fifth  report  of  the  Com- 
mittx^  of  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  in  1812,  is  a  very  admirable  account  of 
our  early  administration,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  a  more  convenient  fotm. 
I  am  not  aware  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  published  during  the  last 
forty  years. — (p.p.  vi. — vii.) 

The  Sketches  of  the  History  of  India,  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  the  English  in  India,  are  exceedingly  well 
written,  and  the  account  of  the  several  tribes  which  consti- 
tute  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
but  we  have  not  space  to  enter  on  any  discussion  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  Republican  village  communities: — of  Feu- 
dal systems  amongst  the  Rajpoots  : — of  Talookdars  and  Ze- 
meendars  and  Maafeedars  under  Musselm an  Sovereigns.  The 
mere  thought  of  touching  on  such  well  argued  topics,  calls  up 
the  phantoms  of  a  long  line  of  thick  folios,  styled  Revenue  Se- 
lections, backed  by  more  mysterious  and  more  angry  looking 
reams  of  modern  manuscript.  Our  business  is  with  British  In- 
dia, as  it  now  is.  The  public  transactions  of  the  last  ten  years  are 
well  known  to  most  of  our  Readers,  and  so  much  party  spirit  is 
apparent  in  this  portion  of  Mr.  Campbells  quasi  Historical 
Sketch  that  we  almost  wish  that  it  had  been  entirely  omitted. 
.  The  annexation  of  Scindeis  condemned  as  impolitic,  and  as  hav- 
ing been  the  cause  of  all  our  late  financial  difficulties.  This  con- 
quest, it  is  asserted,  has  added  about  3,4O0,000.€  to  the  Indian 
debt.  The  accounts  on  which  this  statement  is  founded,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  debit  Scinde  with  the  cost  of  the  entire 
military  establishment  cantoned  in  the  country.  No  arg^i- 
ment  is  required  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  such  a  mode  of 
compiling  the  accounts,  or  the  unfairness  of  using  such  ac- 
counts to  shew  the  inutility  of  the  conquest.  Mr.  Campbell 
justifies  its  morality,  and  having  thus  given  up  what  in  our 
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opinion,  istlieonly  valid  ground  of  objection,  he  wastes  time 
in  condemning  the  political  expediency  of  the  measure. 
Suck  an  amountof  prejudice  was  not  to  have  been  expectedfrom 
the  Nephew  of  my  dear  Uncle — a  moment^s  consideration  of 
the  inconvenience  which  would  be  felt  if  the  lower  Indus  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  must  satisfy  every  unbiassed  per- 
person,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of  the 
conqueror,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  political  expediency, 
even  as  a  matter  of  mere  expence,  of  the  annexation  of  Scinde 
to  British  India. 

Though  the  preliminary  Chapters  are,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  attractive,  we  are  glad  to  turn  to  Chapter  VI,  which 
commences  the  description  of  the  Government,  as  it  now 
exists,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  composition  and  pow- 
ers of  the  Supreme  and  subordinate  Governments,  and  general 
remarks  on  the  system  in  vogue.  The  following  extracts 
point  out,  in  forcible  language,  one  of  the  chief  evils  arising 
from  the  system  of  double  Government  in  England,  and  the 
large  number  of  Directors. 

Although  I  do  not  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  Home  Goverament,  it  is  neces- 
Bvy  here  to  remark  that  the  energy  and  progrewivenett  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
voent  is  nndoubtedlj  much  lessened  by  the  practice  of  constantly  referring  home 
all  important  measures;  and  by  the  oomplicatcd  machinery  oi  the  Indian  admi- 
niatration  in  England.  The  division  of  authority  between  the  board  of  Control 
and  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  large  number  of  Directors,  and  the  peculiar 
eyatem  by  which  measures  are  originated  in  the  Court,  sent  for  approval  to  the 
Board,  then  back  again  to  the  Court,  and  so  on,  render  all  deLTerances  very 
■low  and  difficult.  And  when  a  measure  is  discussed  in  India,  the  announcement 
that  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Court  of  Directors  is  often  regarded  as  an  inde- 
finite poetponement.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  (able  and  experienced  as  are 
many  of  the  individual  Directors)  24  Directors  in  one  place  and  a  Board  of 
Control  in  another,  are  not  likely  very  speedily  to  unite  in  one  opinion  upon  any 
doubtful  point.  They  are,  therefore,  slow  to  move,  and  there  is  a  consuierable 
disposition  to  let  things  rest  quietly,  till  the  necessity  of  a  change  is  very  urgent 
indeed.  There  is  another  great  impediment  to  quick  and  easy  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  Indian  and  Home  Governments,  which  may  at  first  seem  attri- 
butable to  the  iformer,  but  I  believe  may  be  eventually  traced  to  the  latter  :  I 
mean  the  immensely  detailed  form  in  which  all  correspondence  is  transmitted 
from  India  to  England,  and  the  absence  of  condensed  and  general  reports.  For 
instance,  th^  Madras  Government  does  not  even  attempt  to  string  together  the 
lerenne  reports  of  the  different  district  officers,  but  sends  home  a  copy  of  each 
as  it  is  received.  Now  too  much  information  is  almost  a  greater  evil  than  too 
little»  and  a  body  of  24  less  easily  masters  that  information,  than  a  single  indivi* 
doal.  Hence  the  difficulty.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  the  Indian  Governments, 
sopreme  and  subordinate,  have  not  a  sufficient  staff  to  condense  and  review 
fc|w>rta  in  addition  to  their  executive  duties.  The  Grovernor- General  has  made 
aereral  attempts  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  under-secretaries  and  officers  simi- 
larly  situated,  but  the  Court  of  Directors  seem  to  have  made  it  a  rule  to  dis- 
allow and  reverse  every  thing  of  the  kind.  It  will  be  found  that  it  is  much 
cheaper  as  wel^  as  better  to  pay  one  efficient  secretary  to  eondense  than  50  clerks 
to  copy  a  ship-load  of  papers. — (pp.  cczv.  and  ccxvi.) 
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The  Madras  Government  it  will  be  seen,  makes  good  its 
claim  to  tlic  epithet  "Benighted."  To  understand  the  peculiar 
absurdity  of  its  mode  of  proceeding,  me  must  remember  that 
tlie  Collector  in  that  Presidency,  has  the  direct  management 
of  every  separate  field  in  his  district  and  is,  intheory,  supposed 
to  enter  into  the  minutest  detail  of  cultivation. 

Most  people  have  a  general  idea  of  the  boundaries  of  and 
duties  attached  to,  the  several  Governments;  the  land  reve- 
nue of  each  is  as  follows : — 

Under  Supreme  Government,  £  1,805,213 
Ditto  ditto  Bengal,  3,506,070 
Ditto  ditto  N.  W.  P.,  4,122,566 
Ditto  ditto  Madras,  3,479,437 
Ditto     ditto     Bombay,       2,290,969 

Total        £15,204,055 

The  cost  of  each  Government  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
extracts. 

I  may  here  also  compare  the  cost  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  taking 
-,  '         e      t.  tl^ose  of  Agra,   Madras,   and   Bombay,    the  former  under  a 

Comparison  ot  cost  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  latter  two  under  Governors  and 
te  *^°^^™"  Councils.    I  exclude  from  the  statement  mUitary  secretaries, 

™*^  and  all  charges  pertaining  to  the  military   branch,  and  only 

give  the  purely  dvil  charges  of  the  members   of  the  Government,  Personal  stalf> 
and  Secretariat. 

Cott  qf  OovemmmiofAgra, 

Salary  of  Lieutenant-Governor, £  8,400 

Personal  establishment  and  house-rent,     ..      ; 1,320 

Secretariat, 12,8^0 

Total,     ..      ..      j^  22,560 


Coat  of  Government  of  Madras. 

Salary  of  Governor  and  Members  of  Council, £  25,600 

Personal  establishment, 7,984 

CivU  Secretariat, 27,340 

Total,     ..      ..  £  60,924 


Cost  qf  Government  of  Bombay, 

Salary  of  Governor  and  Members  of  Council, jf25,600 

Personal  establishment, 6,328 

Civil  Secretariat, 43,292 

Total, £^75,220 

It  will  be  seen  how  much  cheaper  is  the  Agra  Government,  while  that  of 
Bombay,  smallest  in  receipt,  is  greatest  in  expenses. — (p.p.  ccxxxii. — ocxzziii.) 
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We  should  far  exceed  the  limits  of  an  article,  if  we  attempt- 
ed to  give  an  account  of  the  systems  of  internal  aduii- 
nistratiou  in  the  several  Presidencies,  and  as  Mr.  CanipbelFs 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Bengal,  ^Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay Grovernments  is  confessedly  imperfc^ot,  we  shall  gej rurally 
confine  ourselves  to  the  North  West  Provinces,  avoiding. ,  ns 
much  as  possible,  all  invidious  comparison  to  the  disparai,'^- 
mentof  the  other  presidencies.  There  are  31  regulation  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  West  Provinces,  containing  a  population  of 
23,199,688  and  an  area  of  71,972  square  miles.  This  ter- 
ritory is  administered  entirely  by  Civilians  and  Uncove- 
nanted  officials; — 112  judicial  and  executive  district  offices 
are  held  by  Civilians  : 

20  Judgeships. 

80  Magistrate  and  CoUectorships. 

31  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  CoUectorships. 

31  Assistants. 

112 
In  addition  to  these  officers  there  are  136  Subordinate 
Ci^dl  Judges : 

16  Principal  Sudder  Ameens. 
19  Sudder  Ameens. 
101  Moonsiflfs. 

136 

The  number  of  Deputy  Collectors  and  Deputy  Magistrates, 
is  probably  about  50,  the  total  number  in  Bengal,  the 
N.  W.  P.,  and  Punjaub  being  250.  Of  the  officials  named 
above,  the  highest  in  rank  and  salary  is  the  Judge,  but  in 
point  of  influence  and  power  for  good  or  ill,  the  Magistrate  and 
Collector  is  by  far  the  most  important  personage  in  a  dis- 
trict. The  various  duties  of  this  official  are  well  described 
by  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  magistrate  and  collector  is«  then,  a  sort  of  local  Governor,  and  haa  a  great 
advantage  in  hia  management,  from   the  combination  of 
Object  of  union  of    powers.     He  exercises  an  extended  superintendence  over 
oflices.  his  district,  a  good  deal  beyond  what  his  simple  name  im- 

plies, and  the  people  look  to  him  as  their  immediate  ruler. 
As  Magistrate  his  functions  may  be  said  to  be  threefold : — first  as  magistrate  in  the 
Bcriptiual  sense  of  the  word,  as  one  set  in  authority,  exercising  a  general  charge, 
like  the  body  of  county  magistrates  in  England ;  making 
Dntias   of    magis-     local  regulations,  superintending  the  application  of  local 
tratea.  funds  for  roads,  bridges,  serais,  &c. ;  the  assessment  of 

local  imposts  for  local  police ;  the  establishment  and  ma- 
nagement of  dtfpensaries,  schools,  &c. ;  the  prevention  of  nuisances ;  the  sale  of 
mtozicattng  drugs  and  liquors.     Second,  as  magistrate  like  a  metropolitan  corn- 
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missioner  of  police,  he  is  charged  with  the  whole  management  of  the  large 
police  establishment,  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  the  prevention  of  crime,  the 
pursuit  and  detection  of  criminals,  and  the  bringing  them  to  justice.  Third,  as 
magistrate  exercising  summary  jurisdiction  as  a  judge.  Like  the  London  police 
magistrates,  he  investigates  charges,  passes  sentence  in  certain  cases  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  commits  others  for  regular  trial.  As  collector  he  is  not  so  much 
in  the  character  of  receiver  of  taxes,  as  in  that  of  the  representative  of  the  great 
landlord  of  the  country,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  subordinate  rights.  Govern- 
ment, as  possessing  the  chief  beneficial  interest  in  the  rent,  itself  fixing  the  sum 
to  bo  paid,  and  exercising  minute  superintendence  over  the  affairs  of  the  culti- 
vators, is  practically  in  its  relation  to  the  people,  as  a  landlord  fo  lieredltaiy 

tenants.     The  collector  registers  in  minute  form  all  the 

Duties   of    coUec-     landed  property  of  the  district,  and  all  the  rights  connected 

tors.  with  it,  and  all  transfers  as  they  occur ;  he  estimates  the 

rent  of  the  land,  fixes  the  share  thereof  to  be  taken  hj 
Government,  and  the  share  to  be  left  to  subordinate  holders.  When  it  is  so 
fixed,  he  collects  the  revenue  as  it  becomes  due.  If  delay  or  remission  is  granted, 
it  can  only  be  through  him ;  if  there  is  failure  of  payment,  he  investigates  the  cause, 
and,  if  there  be  no  good  cause,  he  exercises  the  summary  power  of  realising  by 
distraint,  imprisonment,  and  (under  the  orders  of  his  superiors)  annulment  of  lease. 
He  also  receives  and  manages  the  miscellaneous  revenue  derived  from  several 
others  sources.  He  has  a  large  summary  jurisdiction  in  everything  connect^ 
with  the  rent  and  with  the  possession  of  landed  property.  He  decides  all  suits 
by  superior  against  inferior  holders  for  the  rent  of  the  season  ;  he  hears  com- 
plaints of  the  latter  against  the  former  regarding  alleged  exaction,  and  gives  sum- 
mary remedy  for  forcible  dispossession  of  land  ;  but  he  has  no  power  to  trj 
regular  suits  in  regard  to  rights  not  in  possession.  He  manages  the  property  of 
Government.  All  pensions,  grants,  and  exemptions  from  payment  of  revenue, 
come  through  him.  He  is  charged  with  the  interests  of  Government  in  all  matters 
litigated  in  the  civil  courts ;  he  takes  charge  of  the  landed  property  of  minors 
and  incompetent  persons,  he  procures  supplies  for  troops,  and  in  fact,  in  all 
emergencies,  and  on  very  many  ordinary  occasions,  the  collectors  are  (from  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Commissariat  department)  the  commissaries  of  the  army.  The 
Commissariat  seems  to  consider  itself,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  office  of  distribu- 
tion and  account,  and  never  provides  supplies  for  the  march  of  a  single  raiment. 
On  such  occasions  a  requisition  is  sent  to  the  collectors  of  districts  through  which 
troops  are  to  pass,  and  all  supplies  are  received  through  them.  In  the  same 
way,  when  an  army  takes  the  field,  the  Commissariat  department  write  to  the 
collectors  for  supplies,  dole  them  out  to  the  troops,  send  in  the  bills,  and  take 
the  credit  of  supplying  the  army.  The  collector  has  a  treasury,  keeps  very  mi- 
nute accounts,  gives  bills  on  all  other  treasuries,  and  manages  all  cash  transac- 
tions ;  in  short,  he  does  everything  as  the  agent  of  Government.  The  magistrate 
may  be  considered  the  delegate  of  the  ruling  powers  of  Government,  the  collec- 
tor its  agent  in  everything  that  concerns  its  own  interests  and  the  interests  of 
those  connected  with  it  in  the  land  ;  but  the  two  duties  are  intimately  oon* 
neci;ed,  and  the  functions  materially  assist  and  affectone  another."  (ccxxzix.  to  ocxlii.) 

Such  are  the  duties  which  are  entrusted  to  the  Magistrate 
and  Collector  of  a  district  in  all  parts  of  India^  except  Bengal. 
To  perforin  them  efficiently,  requires  many  qualifications 
rarely  united  in  one  man,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  under  a 
seniority  system  there  are  not  more  numerous  instances  of 
glaring  incapacity.  We  have  no  wish  to  change  the  system 
which  limits  the  selection  of  the  local  government  to  the 
members  of  civil  service  appointed  by  the  Goveniineiit  in 
England,  but  it  is  most  desirable  that  greater  direction  should 
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be  exercised  in  making  tlie  selection.     Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, every  Joint  Magistrate  considers  it  bis  right,  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  district  in  his  tnm.     In  a  few  cases,  the  promo- 
tion of  a  man  of  notorious  incapacity,  is  delayed  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  eventoally  he  becomes  a  Magistrate  and  Collec- 
tor, when  he  has  been  soured  by  disappointment,  and  long 
after  the  little  energy  he  once  possessed  has  left  him.    We  do  ^ 
not  maintain  that  the  additional  experience  of  two  years,  in  a 
sabordinate  situation^  will  never,  in  any  case,  remove  the  ob- 
jection which  had  prevented  the  promotion  of  a  Joint  Magis- 
trate ;  but  we  do  assert  that  such  cases  must  very  rarely  oc- 
cur :  the  man,  who,  after  12  or  13  years  experience  as  a  Joiut 
Magistrate,  is  not  fit  to  take  charge  of  a  district,  will  not 
ba  more  fitted,  when  he  is  two  years  older.     Many  are  com- 
petent to  act  as  subordinate  Police  Magistrates,  and  decide 
pijtty  summary  suits,  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  ad:iiinis- 
trative  talent,  and  who  would  be  a  curse  to  any  district  in  whieli 
they  might  be  placed.     In  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  Civil 
Service,  there  must  be  some  dolts,  some  indolent,  and  some 
morally  worthless ;  the  latter  should  be,  and  are  ejected,  when 
discovered.     There  are  no  sinecures  for  the  two  first  classes, 
and  ruin  would  be  too  severe  a  punishment  for  involuntary 
faults ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Governors  to  be  care- 
ful to  employ  such  agents  in  those  OflSces  only,  in  which 
tlieir  deficiencies  will  not  be  the  cause  of  injury  to  others. 
We  fear  that  this  would  sometimes  be  impossible  but  there 
need  be   no   difficulty    in  tefusing  to   place  more  extend- 
ed power  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  person.     The  cha- 
racter of  every  Officer  must  be  well  known,  and  his  efficiency 
tested,  before  he  has  served  thirteen  years  in  India,  and  it 
should  then  be  finally  determined,  whether  he  is  qualified  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  district ;  if  he  is  considered 
un.it,  he  should  be  fairly  told  that  he  cannot  expect  to  hold 
.any  but  a  subordinate  situation.      We  believe  that  such  a 
course  would  bring  infinitely   less  personal  odium  on  the 
members  of  Government,  than  the  present,  apparently,  capri- 
cious system.     The  grounds  of  each  decision  would  be  well 
known  in  the  service,  and  the  justice  of  the  sentence  would 
rarely  be  questioned  when  the  principle  had  once  been  fairly 
established.     Some  little  moral  courage  would  be  at  first  re- 
quired to  withstand  the  uitercession   of    friends,  and    the 
clamors  of  those  who  seem  to  consider  that  Offices  are  made 
for  officials,  and  who,  in  practice,  deny  their  servitude  to 
the  public  and  the  State,  and^  rest  their  claim  to  salary,  on  a 
kind  of  divine  covenanted  right. 
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Tliat  there  are  in  the  civil  service,  persons  to  whom  the 
above  description  applies,  is  a  notorious  fact,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  but  their  number  is  small,  and  certainly 
is  not  on  the  increase.  Want  of  zeal  is  a  very  rare  failing 
in  any  Civilian  of  less  than  25  years  service,  and  we  can,  from 
a  tolerably  extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  members 
^of  the  service,  attest  the  entire  truth  of  Mr.  Campbell's  re- 
marks on  this  subject.  * 

"  To  return  to  the  progress  of  the  young  civilian^  Oncje  in  the  int(>rior,  and 
assistant  to  the  executive  officer  in  charge  of  a  district,  he  has  little  further 
temptation  to  idleness  and  extravagance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  to 
draw  him  towards  his  profession.  AU  his  pursuits  and 
His  duties  and  pur-  amusements  become  connected  with  his  duties,  which  are 
■nits.  of  such  a  nature   that  few    men  can    but  hkfi    them. 

He  is   of  little  use   at    first,   but    his   superior   gradu- 
ally initiates  him,  and,  from  signing  his  name  to  formal  papers  and  making 
translations  and  abstracts,  he  begins  to  take  a  practical  part  in  the  duties,  and 
generally  soon  becomes  a  zealous  servant  of  Goveroment.     Indeed,  it  is  won- 
derful, how  this  position  acts  on  a  man.     Whatever  may  have  been  his  former 
cliaraeter,  and  whatever  the  inconvenience  to  him  personally  of  former  extrava- 
gance, he  almost  invariably  acquires  zeal  for  his  work  before 
Almost  invariably     he  has  been  long  up  country.     There  are  very  few  exoep- 
becomes  zealous.         tions  to  this  rule.     AU  the  varieties  of  talent,  temper, 
and  of  methodical  aptitude  of  course  remain,  but  hardly 
any  man  in  the  end  altogether  fails  from  idleness  or  dissipation.     The  common 
accusation  against  the  service  is  a  too  great  disposition   to  "  talk  shop"   in 
public  and  private.     The  effect  of  official  education,  in  even  begetting  a  sort  of 
talent  for  business,  is  very  remarkable.     It  is  astonishing. 
Effect    of     official     with  what  very  moderate  intellects,  men  employed  exclu- 
education.  sively  on  official  duties  from  their  youth  upwards,  become 

very  tolerably  effident,  and  how  a  tolerable  amount  of 
sense  is  developed  into  great   official  skill ;  for  instance,  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  service  become  in  time  well  fitted  for  the  charge  of  a  district  and  for 
duties  such  as  I  have  described.     The  fact  is  then,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  bad  bargains,  who  are  quite  too  stupid  to  learn,  and  who  ought  nerer 
to  have  been  sent  out,  the  great  majority  are,  or  at  some 
General  efficiency,     period  of  their  lives    have  been,   wonderfully  efficient. 
Commencing,  as  1 1  ave  explained,  with  a  material  consi- 
derably  above  par,  it  is  improved  to  the  very  utmost  by  constant  professional 
practice ;  and   I  think  I  may  without  vanity  say  that  the  service,  as  a  body. 
possesses  habits  of  business,  a  knowledge  of  its  duties,  and  general  official  apti- 
tude, such  as  is  excelled  by  no  body  of  equal  numbers  in  the  world.     I  do  not 
say  that  it  might  not  be  improved,  but  speak  comparatively  to  any  other  existing^ 
body.   To  one  class  of  exceptions  to  the  general  efficiency  (that  of  men  wanting  in 
intellect)  I  have  alluded.     Another  is  that  of  men  once  equal  to  their  du  ties. 
but  worn  out  in  body,  mind,  or  temper.     Promotion  is  so  slow  now-a-days,  and 
so  many  men  get  into  debt  at  the  commencement,  that  they  only  attain    the 
pleasant   places  of  the  service  comparatively  late,  and  then  can't  or  won  re- 
tire.    The  most  indifferent  officers  get  on  the  slowest,  and  yet  attain  a  certain 
rank  in  time,  the  wear  and  tear  of  climate  must  in  the  end,  say  in  thirty  or 
thirty- five  years,  tell  on  a  man's  powers.     And  so  it  happens  that  some  of  the 
higher  appointments  are  for  long  blocked  up  by  elderly  men,  never  brilliant, 
and  now  inefficient,  yet  not  so  bad  as  to  be  positively  ejected." — (cclxxi.  to  ccUziii.) 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Campbell  through  his  discussion 
on  the  system  of  appointment^  or  promotion  of  Civilians;  and  hia 
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comparisioTi  of  their  salaries  with  those  of  functionaries  per- 
forming wmilar  duties  in  England:— his  argument  appears  to 
us  defective,  and  the  postulate  on  which  it  is  founded,  would 
assuredly  be  denied  by  any  one  who  wished  to  refute  it. 

There  are  about  200  Military  Officers  employed  in  civil 
appointments;  they  perforin  the  same  duties  as  Civilians,  and 
in  the  average,  are  neither  more  or  less  efficient:  the  propor- 
tion of  talent  and  dulness  is  about  the  same,  but  there  are 
fewer  instances  among  them  of  incompetency  in  high  places, 
probably  because  the  number  of  such  appoint^ients  is  fewer 
and  the' field  of  selection  larger. 

Adopting,  though  somewhat  irregularly,  Mr.  Campbells  ar- 
raui^cmeut,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  difierent  revenue  sys- 
tems in  force  in  the  four  Presidencies.     It  is  obviously  im- 
possible to   give,  in  a  couple  of  pages,  any  details,  but  we 
shall  attempt  to  sketch  a  rough  outline  of  the  fundamental 
differences  of  the  four  systems.     In  Bengal,  Lord  Comwallis 
confiscated  and  destroyed  all    existing  property  and  rights 
in  land,  and  by  the  same  act  he  limited  for  ever  the  land 
Revenue  of  Bengal,  and  created  a  new  class  of  proprietors, 
with  absolute  power  over  cultivators  of  the  soil.     This  ill  con- 
sidered measure  was  passed  in  haste,  before  any  boundaries 
were  fixed,  or  surveys  made.     The  results  have  been  most 
disastrous.     The  assessment  was  unequal, — hundreds  of  the 
new  proprietors  were  ruined  ;  the  land  fell  into  the  hands  of 
hangers  on  of  the  Courts,  and  now,  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  ignorant  and  turbulent,  though  cowardly  land- 
owners, Bengal  is  cursed  with  the  poorest  and  most  oppressed 
peasantry  in  the  world. 

In  the  Madras  Territories,  what  is  termed  the  Ryotwar  sys- 
tem is  in  force.  All  rights  in  commons  and  waste  lands  were 
disallowed,  the  culturable  and  cultivated  land  was  roughly 
surveyed  (but  not  mapped)  by  native  modes  of  measurement, 
and  a  maximum  rate  of  assessment  was  fixed,  with  the  under- 
standing that  reductions  should  be  made  for  all  failure  of 
corps.  Waste  ground  was  also  divided,  and  a  gradually 
ascending  rent  fixed  on  each  division  Each  Ryot  may  cul- 
tivate as  much  land  as  he  can  get,  and  as  long  as  he  pays  the 
rent,  has  full  control  over  it.  The  maximum  assessment  is, 
in  practice,  never  raised,  but  as  rent  is  only  paid  on  cultivated 
land,  an  annual  measurement  is  necessary,  and  before  the  Re- 
venue demand  is  settled,  the  following  steps  have  to  be  taken. 

'*  The  mode  of  managing  then  is  this.     Before  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
lihe  tebaeeldar  taket  engagements  ftom  the  ryots  as  to  the  qoantity  of  land  they 
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are  to  culf  tvate,  which  of  conrse  he  promotes  to  the  atmoit.  Of  these  be  nwkflV 
"  a  l>v)wl  Buii'^obu^t/'  or  st«toment  preparatory  to  settlement.  But  this  is  hj 
no  meats  t  xc  ^  'Memcdt.  He  makes  advances,  &c.,  during  the  season  to  the 
n  ots  in  prop')rti(in  tj  tuiir  ra.^ans  and  necessities.  When  the  crops  are  nearlj 
iip3,  the  cuii-  cV)r  goes  out  into  the  district  to  look  at  them  and  to  make  his  aa- 
nual  settlement.  The  village  accountant  makes  oat  a  statement  showing  the  col- 
tivarioii  of  each  ryot,  his  rrr)p;  and  ciriMimst.mc:s,  "  the  number  of  his  cattle, 
sliv'  'p,  and  children."  Of  the  fields  which  Le  his  undertaken  to  cultiTate,  first, 
lie  do  's  n  it  pay  f  )r  those  which  on  account  of  the  season  he  has  not  been  able 
Ut  M.V  ;  s.'.:  iiid,  he  does  not  pay  for  those  which,  being  sown,  hare  prodnoed 
nvii-nc; ;  t'lird.  the  collector  may  grant  reductions  from  the  maximum  or  staad- 
ai*]  jiunmi  on  account  of  inferior  crops,  unfavourable  season,  &c.,  &c.  Accord- 
in  dy  at  this  time  all  who  think  that  they  should  not  pay  fall  rent,  apply  for 
reduction.  .V\  these  cas.-s  are  settled,  and  then,  and  thenonly,  does  the  collector 
mikcuphi!)  "  jummabandec"  or  annual  settlement,  grant  lormal  leases,  mad 
tike  f  inoal  i'n:;ag.>ments  for  the  crop,  which  by  this  time  is  past  and  generailj 
pud  fur,  Tliis  is  important  to  note,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  under- 
Bfo  >'J,  and  it  puzzbs  those  whose  ideas  of  a  settlement  are  of  an  arraogement 
made  bcforo,  not  at  the  end  of,  the  season  to  which  it  refers.  Sir  T.  Monro 
av.)ws  extensive  remissions  as  part  of  the  system,  and  argues  that  those  are 
wrong  who  think  that  thi*  system  is  bad  because  in  all  districts  "  very  manj 
ryots  require  a  remission  of  a  part,  or  a  half,  or  eTen  the  whole  of  their  rent/ 
for  he  says  that  we  must  "  among  two  or  three  thousand  ryots  always  expect  to 
find  two  or  three  hundred  who  are  unable  topay  their  rents,"  and  from  this  dispo- 
sition to  hold  land  without  being  able  to  pay  (being  inclined  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  of  things)  he  argues  a  "  spirit  of  independence"  which  we  ought  to 
"  encourage  rather  than  repress"  (par.  14).  He  would  have  made  a  capital 
Irish  landlord,  and  would  no  doubt  have  encouraged  this  "  spirit  of  indepen 
dence"  with  perfect  success.  In  all  the  discussions  on  the  subject  all  the  autho- 
rities at  all  presidencies  dwell  on  these  great  remissions  as  a  chief  evil,  and  one 
which  is  admitted  by  the  Madras  revenue  officers  themselves.  Yet  on  turning  to 
the  ii inured  statements  of  the  ryotwar  collectors  I  was  surprised  to  find  them 
exhibiting  the  most  wonderful  punctuality  of  payment,  thebalanoes  rarely  exceed- 
ing three  per  cent,  and  averaging  little  mora  than  one.  It  was  only  on  talking 
to  a  Ma  Iras  official  that  I  discovered  the  explanation  of  this  discrepancy.  "  Oh" 
he  said,  "  all  that  is  before  the  jummabandee.  The  jummabandee  is  not  made 
up  till  after  the  crop  is  ripe,  in  fact  generally  does  not  reach  the  collector's  office 
till  after  most  of  the  money  has  already  got  there,  and  after  malting  all  the 
remissions  and  reductions  of  the  season  firom  the  standard  assessment — thatisonr 
annual  ryotwar  settlement."  No  wonder  the  recorded  assessments  are  punctu- 
ally collected  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  a  style  of  settlement  which  was  altogether 
new  to  me." — (ccclvii,) 

The  abuses  under  such  a  system  must  be  enormous.  A  Col- 
lector has  to  make  150^000  settlements  annually^  with  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  cattle^  sheep,  and  children;  and  the 
state  of  the  crop  of  each  cultivator: — he  must  be  powerless  in 
the  hands  of  the  native  subordinates,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  "  the  abuses  of  the  system,  especially  that  of  remis- 
sions, were  not  something  frightful.^' 

The  favourite  system  of  Bombay  is  a  modified  Ryotwar : 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  its  working,  and  extract,  at  length, 
the  account  given  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

**  Tlieir  plan  was  to  make  a  field  settlement,  with  well  defined  fielis  and  mii^ 
redui;eJ  rents,  fixed  for  30  years  with  no  abatement. 
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In  1847  the  different  set  tlement  Officers  met,  and  agreed  upon  a  set  of 
ra'es  in  exposition  of  tlieir  system — under  which  the  southern  part  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  is  now  administered.  The  system  then  is  this  : — the 
aasesiament  is  still  on  fields,  but  a  field  is  no  longer  as  before  the  indige- 
nous field — the  undefined  little  bit  of  ground  heretofore  described.  It  is  an 
amfidal  field,  mnch  larger  than  before ;  and  wherever  so  much  land 
beloDgiog  to  the  same  owner  can  be  found  in  one  place,  it  is  as  much  as  one 
man  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  can  conveniently  cultivate.  It  is  permanently 
nurked  off  by  sinking  large  stones,  &c.,  and  a  very  accurate  survey  is  made. 
Hit  strictly  scientific,  but  with  the  assistance  of  scientific  instruments  in  marking 
the  main  bearings.  The  rent  is  fixed  on  each  field  for  30  years,  and  each  ryot  may, 
ss  before,  each  year  cultivate  what  fields  he  pleases,  and  give  up  what  he 
pleasa.  Fields  which  are  not  taken  up  for  cultivation  are  let  annually  bj 
ftuition  as  grazing  grounds.  AU  cultivators  are  proprietors  of  the  fields  they 
cultivate,  so  long  as  they  choose  to  keep  them  on  the  rent  fixed  ;  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that,  as  Meeraseedars  were  always  considered  proprietors,  their 
rights  of  inheritance,  &c.,  are  not  interfered  with ;  whereas,  other  cultivators 
n.ceiving  the  proprietory  right  as  a  gift  from  Government,  there  is  tiiis  con- 
dition attached,  that  their  fields  cannot  be  divided,  and  a  single  field,  or  land 
under  a  certain  quantity,  must  go  to  the  eldest  son  or  single  heir  in  order 
to  prevent  subdivision.  The  rent  rates  are  very  much  reduced.  But  the 
reQt  of  a  field  once  fixed  vnll  never,  imder  any  circumstances,  be  altered 
during  the  settlement  whether  it  is  taken  or  not.  Fields  wiU  be  sold  for 
bulaaces.  All  joint  tenures  and  common  responsibilities  of  every  kind  are 
Qturly  done  away  with,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  the  great  object  to  get  rid 
of  the  Meeras  tenure  altogctlier,  so  that  the  Government  may  deal  with  the  whole 
hn\  under  its  own  rules.  In  fixing  the  assessment  on  each  field,  a  most  minute 
and  artificial  system  is  to  be  followed ;  there  are  nine  good  qualities  of  soil,  ac- 
ciirding  to  depth,  colour,  &c.,  and  seven  defects,  which  are  set  forth  in  a  strange 
looking  diagram,  and,  the  defects,  being  subtracted  from  the  good  qualities,  the 
relative  values  arc  expressed  in  fractions  of  a  rupee,  A  field  is  thus  valued  in  a 
Dttiiil)er  of  compartments  and  the  sum  of  the  whole  is  the  assessment  of  tlie  field. 

Here  is  a  field  as  surveyed  in  Bombay.  The  figures  are  the  good  qualities  of 
each  compartment,  the  hieroglyphics^the  bad." 
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(ccclxviii.  and  ccclxix.) 

We  cannot  conceive  thatit  will  answer  better  than  the  Cottier 
lystem  of  Ireland^  or  the  Crofter  system  in  the  Scottish  Is- 
lands. The  N.  W.  P.  system  has  been  so  often  and  so  well 
described^  that  we  shall  only  point  out  the  main  features 
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in  which  it  differs  from  those  of  the  other  presidencies,  with- 
out entering  into  any  detail  of  the  various  tenures  whieli  have 
been  recognised. 

The  boundaries  of  each  village  were  carefully  ascertained  by 
Professional  surveyors; — ^the  interior  of  each  village  was  map- 
ped, and  each  field  numbered  and  the  name  of  the  cultivator  and 
proprietor  recorded ;  an  accurate  record  was  made,  after  careful 
enquiry,  of  all  who  had  any  rights  in  the  soil,  and,  in  the  admi- 
nistration paper,  full  details  are  given  of  the  interest  and  res- 
ponsibility of  each  proprietor,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which 
different  classes  of  tenants  are  to  be  admitted.      The  assess- 
ment was  fixed  for  30  years,  and  for  its  punctual  payment  the 
proprietors  are  joiutly  and  severally  responsible.     The  record 
of  rights  is  the  great  triumph  of  this  system.     Except  perhaps 
in  France,  such  a  register  no  where  exists,  and  as  its  value 
and  importance  are  now  appreciated  by  the  people,  its  errors 
and   omissions  are   daily   becoming  fewer.    The  settlement 
now  progressing  in  the  Punjab  is,  we  believe,  conducted  on 
substantially  the  same  principles  as  in  the  N.  W.  P.,   the 
mode  of  procedure  differs  only  in  detail.    The  interior  mea- 
surements are  made  and  the  khusrahs  are  prepared  by  the 
villagers  themselves,  instead  of  by  a  hired  Ameen.     The  pre- 
paration of  the  field  map  and  the  index  to  the  khusrah  is  left  for 
some  future  day,  when  Putwarees  shall  have   learnt  how 
to  draw  maps.     It  was  found  almost  impossible  to  make  a 
field  map  in  some  hill  districts,  and  a  year's  experience  shewed, 
that  in  a  country  where  nature  had  established  clear  boun- 
dary marks,  the  want  of  the  map  was  not  greatly  felt,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  assumed  that  they  might  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  plains.  In  an  open  unenclosed  plain  there  are  few  natural 
boundaries,  and,  for  any  judicial  purpose,  it  appears  to  ns, 
that  a  khusrah,  that  is  a  list  of  fields  with  their  occupants 
and  owners,  must  be  useless  without  an  index  map  to  point 
out  exactly  the  position  of  any  individual  patch  of  ground. 
Of  the  Revenue  systems  mentioned  above,  those  of  Bengal 
and  Madras  have  without  doubt  been  unsuccessful,  the  im- 
proved Bombay  plan  has  not  been  tested.     In  the  N.  W.  P. 
only,  has  the  settlement  fully  answered  the  expectations  of 
those  who  planned  it.     Litigation  has  been  greatly  diminish- 
ed.    Affrays  formerly  so  common  are  now  almost  unknown, 
the  value  of  property  in  land  has  been  greatly  enhanced, 
and  the  general  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased,  thoogh 
no  class  has  benefited  at  the  expense  of  another.     The  Reve- 
nue being  more  equally  distributed,  is  collected  with,  probably, 
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greater  facility  and  punctuality  tlian  in  Madras  or  Bombay, 
though  the  rate  per  acre  of  total  area  is  much  higher.  There 
are  80,883  town-ships  under  assessment^  of  these  in  1849-50 
only  74  were  sold  for  default  in  payment  of  Revenue.  Of  the 
74  sales,  44  occurred  in  one  district  of  Banda,  and  were  render- 
ed necessary  by  peculiar  local  circumstances,  which  had  lit- 
tle connexion  with  the  amount  of  the  Revenue  demand. 
There  are  1253  town-ships  in  the  Banda  district,  if  there- 
fore, we  leave  this  district  out  of  consideration,  we  find  that 
only  30  estates,  out  of  79,630,  or  about  '0003  per  cent, 
were  sold  for  arrears  of  Revenue.  We  believe  that  in  France 
the  per  centage  of  estates  annually  sold  for  this  reason,  is  about 
two  per  cent.  Those  who  are  curious  about  the  cost  of 
collection  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  we  can  only  notice 
the  arrangements,  in  Bombay  where  Bs.  2,29,09,690  col- 
lected at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,26,26840.  Under  such  a  system, 
one  is  not  surprised  to  hear,  that,  notwithstanding  the  an- 
nexation of  Sattara,  resumptions,  and  lapses,  the  net  Revenue 
of  Bombay  has  diminished  by  18,92,919  per  annum,  since 
1835-36.  The  following  table  will  conclude  our  remarks  on 
this  subject. 
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In  the  next  chapter,  the  Financial  state  of  India  is  dis- 
cussed :  Mr.  Campbell  considers  its  position  to  be  most  un- 
favourable. It  appears  that  in  1849-50  there  was  a  surplus 
of  £  64,846 — the  debt,  including  proprietors  stock,  amounted 
to  j6  59,571,701,  to  meet  which,  there  was  a  cash  balance  in 
India  and  England,  amounting  to  £  13,931,682,  leaving 
£  45,640,023,  as  actual  debt.  The  annual  amount  of  interest 
on  debt  and  dividend  is  £  3,039,970. 

There  is  a  considerable  disproportion  in  the  Military 
charges,  in  the  different  presidencies.  In  Bengal  with  the  N. 
W.  P.  and  Punjab,  and  including  Punjab  corps,  they  amount  to 
42  per  cent,  of  the  net  Revenue ;  the  per  ccntagc  in  Bombay  is 
75 — and  Madras  66§.  The  charges,  other  than  Military, 
amount  to  24  per  cent,  in  Bengal  and  Agra,  and  to  28  per 
cent,  in  the  Punjab,  the  surplus  in  the  three  presidencies  be- 
ing stated  at  33*  per  cent,  or  5,038,000.  After  adding  the 
Madras  surplus,  and  deducting  the  Bombay  deficit,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  the  Marine  charges,  a  sum  of  about 
£  5,350,000  remains  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  and 
charges  in  England.  The  following  extract  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  Financial  state  of  each  Presidency. 

Statement  C.  shows  how  far  each  Presidency  has  improved  or  deteriorated 
since   1835-6.     The   Bengal  revenue  has  increased  im- 
Each     PresidenGy    menselj,  prindpally  from  opium  and  salt ;  and  that  of 
in  1835-6  and  1849-     the  North  West  Provinces  has  increased  by  about  half  a 
50.  miUion,  the  salt   revenue  xraking  up  for  the  abolished 

transit  duties,  and  the  ordinary  ravenuea  having  im- 
proved.  But  the  Bengal  army  has  increased  so  much  as  to  make  the  Bengal 
charge  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  than  formerly.  The  net  revenues  of  Ma- 
dras have  suffered  a  very  slight  decrease.  The  abolition  of  internal  customs 
caused  a  loss,  which  is  scarcely  made  up  by  improvement  in  other  souron  of 
revenue.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  an  increase  in  military  charges  of 
about  280,000/.,  and  in  other  charges  of  about  60,000/.  So  that  altogether  the 
result  shows  a  deterioration  at  Madras  of  about  400,000/.  It  seems  strange  that 
tiie  Madras  army,  already  so  large,  should  have  been  farther  increased.  It  is 
true  that,  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  armies  having  been  pushed  forward,  it  has 
occupied  some  stations  which  hitherto  did  not  fall  to  it ;  but  one  would  think 
that,  with  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  so  large  a  force,  it  might  have  done 
this  without  an  increase.  The  Bombay  gross  revenue  is  made  to  show  a  great 
increase,  but  the  nominal  additions  being  written  off,  the  difference  in  the  net 
revenue  is  much  less  considerable.  There  is  a  net  increase,  something  above 
400,000/.  But  then  the  late  opium  arrangements  have  added  615,000/.,  to  the 
net  revenue  of  Bombay,  without  reference  to  internal  management,  and  without 
expense ;  and  the  ordinary  sources  of  receipt  have  in  reality  diminished  by  about 
200,000/.  The  salt  duty  (though  smaller  than  any  where  else)  has  made  up 
for  the  transit  duties ;  but  the  land  and  other  revenues  have  deteriorated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Bombay  charges  have  increased  (exclusive  of  Scinde)  by 
nearly  600,000/.,  of  which  about  520.000/.,  is  in  the  Military  department,  and 
the  remainder  in  other  departments.  The  military  increase  is  principally  attributed 

*  This  appears  incorrect*  the  actual  surplus  being  27  per  cent. 
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io  the  supply  of  Bombay  troops  to  Scinde,  but  still  the  opium  would  pay  for 
that  and  Bombay  doea  not,  from  its  ordinary  revenues,  defray  ita  own  mere 
local  expenses.  Such  a  drag  on  the  finances  of  India  really  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, oocczzxrii.  to  coocxxxviii. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Police,  and  Judi- 
cial system  of  India.  Mr.  Campbell  while  admitting,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  insufficiency  of  the  police,  appears  inclined 
to  deny  its  extreme  corruption :  we  dififer  from  him,  but 
hare  not  space  to  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  subject. 
It  will  be  admitted,  that  in  Upper  India  the  police  have  been 
successful  in  repressing  crimes  of  open  violence,  such  as 
highway  robbery,  and  dacoity ;  but,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
men  of  family  and  character,  have  the  strongest  objection 
to  enter  the  Police,  even  as  Thannadars,  and  are  generally 
glad  to  find  employment  of  equal  emolument,  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  service.  A  Thannadar  feels  that  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  rogue,  and  often  becomes  one  in  consequence 
of  this  feeling.  Many  Magistrates,  when  entering  a  new 
district,  seem  to  consider  that  every  person  appointed  by 
their  predecessor,  must  be  a  fool,  or  corrupt ;  and  proceed  at 
once  to  detect  irregularifies,  and  appoint  new  men.  These 
nominees,  if  commonly  prudent,  have  a  chance  of  remaining 
iu  OflSce  until  another  Magistrate  arrives  : — ^they  are  consi- 
dered as  favoured  by  the  man  in  power,  and  no  complaints 
are  made,  but  the  irregularities,  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
their  predecessors,  are  still  practised.  In  fact  a  Thannadar 
cannot  live  and  keep  up  appearances,  on  the  pay  which  he  re- 
ceives, and  until  their  salaries  are  raised  and  some  measure 
adopted  to  render  the  tenure  of  Office  more  secure,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  expect  improvement.  The  following  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  Police  enquiry  is  conducted,  will  amuse  onr 
readers. 

JeelaUf  shopkeeper,  gets  up  In  the  morning,  finds  a  hole  in  his  wall,  and  all 
his  moveables  gone,  whereat,  he  laments  exceedingly,  and. 
Progress  of  a  case     raising  a  great  outcry,   summons  the  watchman  and  the 
from   beginning   to     Punch.     The  watchman  declares  that  it  is  most  extraor- 
end.  dinary ;  he  kept  watch  all  night,  but  saw  no  thief.     The 

Punch  observe  that  they  are  very  sorry, — ^by  all  means 
■end  for  the  police ;  so  the  watchman  is  dispatched  to  the  inspector.  Mean- 
time, Jeelall,  seeing  that  he  is  not  likely  to  get  much  satisfaction  if  he  trusts 
to  other  people,  himself  sets  to  work  in  earnest.  He  has  probably  infla- 
enoe  and  connection  in  the  village,  and,  knowing  the  right  person  to  apply 
to,  pays  something  handsome  for  information,  acting  on  which^  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Punch,  he  secures  a  smaU  boy,  supposed  to  be  mixed  up 
in  the  affair,  and  lays  an  embargo  on  two  or  three  suspected  houses.  By  this 
time  arrives  Mahommed  Khan,  the  police  Darogah,  a  handsome  burly  Mahora- 
medan,  mounted  on  a  comfortable  looking  pony,  with  a  distinguished  looking 
tarban  of  extravagant  proportions,  several  daggers  in  his  belt,  and   a  posse 
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of  followers.  Now  if  (as  very  frequently  happens)  no  dne  had  beett  foimd,  and 
the  case  had  seemed  a  hopeless  one,  Mahommed  Khan  would  haTe  set  forth  in 
his  report  a  dozen  excellent  reasons  to  show  that  Jeelall  never  was  robbed  at  all, 
but  made  a  hole  in  his  own  wall,  in  order  to  defraud  his  creditors ;  and  would 
have  varied  the  barrenness  of  his  statement  with  many  excellent  Persian  and 
Arabic  aphorisms  and  pertinent  observations  on  the  faithlessness  of  ahopkeepera 
in  general,  and  of  Jeelall  in  particular.  In  this  instance,  however, 
finding  that  a  clue  has  been  obtained,  he  probably  goes  about  the  case  actively. 
The  suspected  houses  are  searched  and  the  "  Khan  jee"  has  a  private  interview 
with  the  small  boy,  the  result  of  which  is  that  some  of  the  property  is  fonnd, 
and  the  boy  consents  to  name  his  associates.  "  Doiirs**  or  flying  parties,  are 
sent  oH'  to  piuuce  on  the  distant  rendezvous  of  the  principal  burglars;  they  are 
apprehended,  and  the  whole  aifair  comes  to  light.  Mahommed  Khan  probablj 
takes  this  opportunity  of  despatching  by  express  to  the  magistrate  the  following 
report,  or  "  petition,"  as  it  is  called  in  oriental  phraseology ; — "  Cherisher  of 
the  poor,  your  good  fortune  is  great.  You  will  have  learnt  from  yesterday'a 
diury,  that  upon  hearing  of  the  burglary  in  the  house  of  Jeelall,  shopkeeper, 
your  slave,  girding  up  his  loins,  set  off  determined  to  discover  the  criminals  or 
return  with  his  face  blackened  for  ever.  Not  through  any  merit  of  this  humble 
one,  but  solely  through  the  favour  of  God  and  the  overpowering  good  fortune 
of  your  worship,  the  eftorts  of  the  lowest  of  your  slaves  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  and  *  Inshallattallah'  (please  God)  the  thieves  shall  be  rooted  out  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Your  slave,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  adopted  a  thou- 
sand devices  and  deep  stratagems,  and  expended  a  large  sum  from  his  own 
pocket  in  bribing  informers,  and  with  intense  difficulty  insinuated  himself  into 
their  confidence,  so  groat  was  his  desire  to  gain  your  approval.  But  not  to 
these  persevering  efforts  of  your  slave,  simply  to  your  fortunate  star,  is  doe  the 
discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  Your  slave,  being  tho^ 
roughly  acquainted  with  all  the  bad  characters,  apprehended  a  desperate  bur- 
glar, and  so  managed  him  that  through  your  good  fortune  he  gave  a  farther 
due,  and  eventually  (the  efforts  of  your  slave  being  unremitting)  six  burglars  and 
two  receivers  have  been  seized  and  the  whole  of  ^e  property  recovered,  except 
some  few  articles,  which  Jeelall  doubtless  inserted  in  the  list  from  a  mere  spirit 
of  exaggeration.  It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  furnish  a  detuled  report, 
therefore  I  despatch  this  preliminary  petition  for  your  information.  The  rega« 
lar  report,  with  the  parties,  the  prisoners,  and  the  property,  wiU  be  sent  in  to- 
morrow morning.  Your  fortune  ia  invindble.  The  petition  of  your  humble  slave. 

Mahommbo  Khan,  "  Tharuidar.'* 

Doubtless  the  magistrate  is  duly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  hia  good  fbr- 
tune,  so  often  referred  to,  consists  in  the  possession  of  so  invaluable  a  txeasin* 
as  Mahommed  Khan,  cocclii.  and  ccc  liil. 

Mr.  Campbell  does  not  approve  of  the  mode  in  which  cri- 
minal trials  are  conducted  by  Sessions  Judges. 

Some  judges  are  old  and  nervous ;  some  are  old,  disappointed,  and  captious; 
and  cases  are  brought  before  them  under  the  most  unfavourable  drcumstanoes. 
Some  weigh  straws,  and,  unable  to  make  up  their  minds,  think  acquittal  the  safest 
course ;  some,  considering  themselves  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  prisoner 
as  opposed  to  the  m.ogistrate,  seek  for  every  argument  for  acquittal,  substantial 
or  technical ;  and  none  have  any  direct  interest  in  the  success  or  fUluiv  of  the 
executive  adminifltration."  cccdxxix. 

The  complaint  is  one  made  by  every  young  and  zealous 
Magistrate,  but  the  fault  is  on  the  right  side,  and  we  should 
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he  sorry  to  see  a  race  of  less  scrupulous  Judges.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Mr.  C.  has  felt,  as  Magistrate,  the  inconvenience 
of  fiuding  a  criminal  let  loose  after  he  has,  with  much  diffi- 
culty, been  caught,  and  committed  to  the  Sessions ;  and  from 
a  Police  point  of  view,  we  must  admit  tfie  truth  of  h  is  obser- 
Tations.  But  when  we  remember  that  the  Magistrate,  from 
having  been  the  agent  in  tracing  and  apprehending  the  prisoner, 
often  has,  insensibly,  a  bias  against  him,  — when  we  consider  the 
frightful  prevalence  of  perjury — the  known  corruption  of  the 
Police — and  the  ingenuity  with  which  false  charges  are  framed 
and  supported ;  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprize,  nor  is  it  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Officers,  by  whom  all  heinous  offences 
are  tried,  should  often  disbelieve  the  evidence  which  has  sa- 
tisfied the  Police  Magistrate,  and  should  be  inclined  to  give 
the  prisoners  the  full  benefit  of  any  doubts,  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  charge  against  them. 

The  chapter  on  the  Administration  of  Civil  Justice  is 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  work.  Mr.  C. 
confesses  his  inability  to  treat  the  question  at  large,  and 
eouHnes  himself  to  a  general  description  of  the  systems  in 
force,  and  he  has  added  some  statistical  tables,  comparing  the 
results  of  the  Courts  in  England,  and  India.  We  believe  that,  in 
these  provinces  at  least,  there  is  no  part  of  our  administration 
which  is  so  defective  as  the  system  of  Civil  Courts.  They 
have  demoralized  the  people; — encouraged  the  spread  of 
perjury  and  forgery — have  ruined  thousands  by  the  faci- 
lities which  they  offer  to  fraudulent  claims,  and  have  created 
a  race  of  false  witnesses  who  are  the  terror  of  every  large 
town.  The  lower  class  of  Judges  are  monstrously  corrupt — 
the  Vakeels  sell  their  clients;  even  an  honest  suitor  is 
often  compelled  either  to  allow  falsehoods  to  be  stated  or  to 
lose  his  cause.  We  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  single 
native,  even  among  those  connected  with  the  civil  courts, 
who  did  not  condemn  them,  ^nd  declare  that  they  were  a 
fertile  source  of  oppression.  The  evils,  of  the  present  system 
undoubtedly  arise  from  the  inadequate  pay  of  the  native 
judges,  and  the  complicated  system  of  procedure,  which  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  employ  the  ill-paid  rascals  who  act  as 
vakeels  in  the  lower  courts.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant 
are  not  permitted  to  tell  their  own  story,  and  are 
not  subject  to  any  punishment  if  the  statements  in  the 
pleadings  are  proved  to  be  false.  The  salary  allowed  to  the 
Moonsiffs  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  them  above  temptation ;  a 
Moonsiff  is  expected  to  rank,  in  point  of  respectability,  above 
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aTehsildar,  and  receives  about  half  the  amount  of  salary.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  the  universal  cry  against  the  civil  courts ;  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cry  has  as  yet  been  raised  in  vain. 

A  reform  of  the  sjiibordinate  judicial  establishment  need 
not  add  to  itsexpence,  if  the  proceedings  were  simplified,  and 
assimilated  to  those  of  the  County  Courts  of  England.  The 
average  number  of  cases  decided  in  1849,  of  each  County 
Court  judge  is  .SG'JS.  The  average  number  decided  by  each 
subordinate  judj^c  in  the  N.  W.  P.,  in  the  same  year,  is  about 
330, — the  number  of  cases  decided  being,  43,910.  The  number 
of  Judi^cs  13G.  Tf  60  County  Court  Judges  can  decide 
217,713  cases  we  see  no  reason  why  136  Judges  should  be 
required  to  decide  43,910  cases.  Allowing  the  native  judge 
to  do  two  tliirds  the  work  of  the  English  county  Judge,  and 
supposing,  that  the  number  of  suits  would  be  increased  by 
one-third,  if  the  system  were  improved,  we  should  require 
(taking  the  number  of  suits  institued  at  60,000,)  thirty-three 
Judges  to  decide  80,000  suits — even  if  the  number  of  suits 
were  1,00,000,  less  than  40  would  be  required. 

So  great  a  redaction  in  the  number  of  subordinate  Judges, 
is  not,  however,  necessary.  There  are  31  districts  in  the  N. 
W.  P.,  and  on  an  average,  two  subordinate  Judges  might  be 
allowed  to  each  district,  the  number  required  would  then  be 
62,  or  adding  six  extra  Judges  for  larger  districts,  half  the  pre- 
sent number  :  the  salary  of  those  discharged,  would  be  avail- 
able to  increase  the  allowances  of  those  who  were  retained. 
We  have  not  space,  nor  indeed,  the  information  necessary  to 
follow  out  into  detail,  the  changes  that  would  be  necessary. 
One  evil  of  the  present  system  is,  the  great  number  of  courts, 
with  ill-paid  Judges,  oppressed  with  cumbrousforms, — wewisli- 
ed  to  shew,  that  with  a  more  simple  mode  of  procedure,  tlie 
Judges  could  decide  more  cases,  and  the  necessary  funds 
would  be  available,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  who 
would  remain. 

The  system  of  justice,  in  the  non  Regulation  provinces,  is  in- 
finitely better  adapted  to  this  country,  than  that  in  force  in 
the  Regulation  Provinces.  It  is,  unincumbered  by  form,  and 
easily  administered ;  we  have,  however,  already  exceeded  our 
limits  and  must  conclude  with  a  strong  recommendation  of 
Mr.  CarapbelVs  work  to  all  who  wish  to  possess,  in  a  small 
compass,  the  latest  information  regarding  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  India.  We  have  extracted  copiously,  but  have 
necessarily  been  compelled  to  leave  many  subjects  altogether 
Untouched,  and  to  treat  all  very  superficially. 
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III. 

like  the  woodland  pheasant. 
Her  hair  is  brown  and  bright ; 
And  her  smile  is  pleasant. 
With  its  rosy  light 

L.    B.    L. 

I  know  two  flowerets  growing  on  one  stem, 

Which  by  their  loTeliness  the  sight  arrest 

Of  all  who  see,  who,  seeing,  covet  them 

Scarce  knowing  why,  bnt  find  the  heart  opprest 

With  that  strange  feeling,  which  is  neither  love, 

(For  love  is  ever  of  a  slower  growth) 

Nor  simple  admiration,  but  dt^th  move 

The  life  blood  tingling  in  the  veins,  and  sooth 

I  know  not  if  'tis  pain  or  pleasure — may  be  both. 

Emblem  of  innocence,  thou  little  one 

Life  opening  to  thee,  gentle  fairy  bud  ! 

Looks  bright,  for  thy  young  fancy  is  a  sun 

Each  object  gilding  with  its  genial  flood. 

Nor,  seen  amidst  the  gaudy  flowers  that  spread 

Their  full  bloom  glories  to  the  wanton  air, 

Seemest  thou  less  lovely  when,  as  if  afraid. 

Thou  fain  wouldst  hide  those  beauties  they  lay  bare. 

Sweet  little  floweret,  pride  of  the  parterre  ! 

A  child  of  nature  with  bright  hazel  eyes. 

And  flowing  tresses  of  rich  auburn  hair. 

Around  a  spotless  brow, — an  envied  prize 

That  one  alone  may  win,  but  many  idolize. 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  deplored  in  the  his- 
torians of  serai-civilized  nations^  than  the  absence  of  all  detail 
in  their  deliniatious.  In  the  pictures  sketched  by  them,  the 
faintest  outline  of  things,  only  is  discernible.  Of  those  matters^ 
which  are  now-a-days  considered  in  Europe,  of  the  greatest 
importance,  they  took  no  note  whatever.  They  ignored, 
entirely,  the  revolutions  in  manners  and  customs,  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works,  the  progress  it  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  progress  in  education,  that  is,  in  civilization.  And  those 
things,  which  they  chose  to  include  in  the  picture,  very  fre- 
quently, shape  and  form  have  none  distinguishable.  It  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  a  moun- 
tain and  a  hill,  a  lake  and  a  tank.  That  something  is  there 
in  the  shape  of  water,  of  plants,  of  elevations,  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible ;  but  of  what  shape,  height,  or  dimension,  cannot 
possibly  be  discovered.  Of  this  mode  of  depicting  history 
we  have  no  where  more  deplorable  instances  than  in  Indian 
Mahommedan  writers.  We  leave  the  Hindoos  altogether 
out  of  the  question,  for,  although  these  were  in  every  other 
respect,  superior  to  their  successors  in  science  and  literature, 
they  failed  entirely  in  the  historic  department.  From  them, 
we  have  crude  collections  of  the  most  incongruous  materials, 
but  not  even  the  semblance  of  history.  The  Indian  Mahom- 
medan has  certainly  attempted  history,  but,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  he  has  omitted  all  statistical  information,  and  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  detail.  And  most  frequently,  when  he 
docs  condescend  to  furnish  you  with  particulars,  he  frightens 
you  with  his  extravagance.  Suppose  him  to  take  notice  of 
the  public  works  executed  in  any  particular  reign,  he  erects 
you  in  a  breath,  40  mosques,  80  colleges,  100  caravanseries, 
80  reservoirs,  30  dams,  100  hospitals,  100  public  baths,  150 
bridges  &c.  &c. — a  list  of  public  works  that  would  have  eaten 
up  fifty  times  the  spare  revenue  of  any  Emperor  that  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  history,  as  written  of 
Mahommedan  India,  might  serve  for  the  history  of  any  other 
Mahommedan  country  under  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  with 
the  trifling  alteration  of  a  few  names  and  dates.  The  contem- 
plative Spectator  was  astonished,  that  the  epitaphs  on  most  of 
the  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  recorded  nothing  more  of 
the  inmates  than  that  they  were  bom  on  one  day  and  *  died 
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on  another  ;  but  what  would  he  have  said  of  the  works  of  the 
Mihommedan  historians^  most  of  which  might  b«  very  cor- 
rectly and  serviceably  abridged,  so  as  to  make  the  same  set 
of  words  stand  for  the  history  of  nearly  every  prince  ?  As 
thus  : — Prince  Jahan  Soz,  the  lord  of  felicity,  the  master 
of  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  the  heir  to  the  kingdom 
of  Solomon  &c.  &.,  ascended  the  throne  on  such  a  date  j 
enacted,  or  suffered,  the  necessary  and  oust  )mary  intrigues 
and  villainies  ;  made,  or  endured,  a  few  unjust  invasions  ; 
and,  lastly,  on  such  a  date  was  stabbed,  poisoned,  or  perpe- 
tually imprisoned  with  his  eyes  put  out. 

These  thoughts  have  been  strongly  impressed  upon  us,  in 
our  endeavours  to  obtain  something  like  a  clue,  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Kutub  Minar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi. 
This  pillar  has  been  pronounced  by  tourists,  and  travellers^ 
from  Bishop  Heber  downwards,  to  be  the  finest  single  pillar 
in  the  world,  but  it  is  still  a  disputed  point  amongst  the  most 
ancient  native  inhabitants,  and  the  oldest  English  residents 
whether  it  was  built  by  the  Hindus  or  Mahommedans.  Of 
course  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may  be  discovered  in  time,  but  it 
is  at  present,  our  deliberate  opinion  that  scarcely  the  least  al- 
lusion to  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  column  exists  in  any 
book  of  purely  Indian  History.  J£  you  ask  the  most  intelli- 
geat  Mahommedan,  that  cometh  within  the  sphere  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, if  it  be  a  Mahommedan  erection,  the  answer  is  rea- 
dy : — Without  doubt,  it  is  so  written,  in  History.  If  you  fur- 
ther interrogate  him  as  to  the  History,  in  which  it  appears,  the 
answer  is  just  as  ready : — Just  now  I  forget,  but  I  will  make 
enquiries  and  let  you  know  to-morrow.  To-morrow  arrives^ 
and  you  gently  jog  the  memory  of  your  friend,  and  are  surpri- 
sed to  find  that  he  had  forgotten  to  institute  the  promised  en- 
quiries. This  forgetfulness  continues  from  day  to  day,  but 
as  it  cannot  last  for  ever,  some  other  excuse  is  finally  invent- 
ed. Olo  of  the  most  learned  Mahommedans  of  Delhi  sent^ 
in  reply  to  the  last  of  a  series  of  letters  we  wrote  him  on  the 
subject,  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  th|it  he  had  been  pre- 
vented making  enquiries,  on  account  of  a  swollen  hand.  Well, 
if,  being  disappointed  by  your  Mussulman  friends,  you  turn 
to  the  Pundits,  the  answers  obtained  are  precisely  to  the 
same  effect.  Both  parties  claim  the  pillar  to  be  an  erection 
of  kings  of  their  own  faith;  but  neither  can  adduce  the  least 
particle  of  historic  evidence  in  support  of  such  a  claim.  We 
will  endeavour  in  some  measure  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  as 
well  as  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  column  itself. 
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The  Kutiib  Minar  stands  in  a  nearly  south  westemly  di- 
rection from  Delhi^  and  at  a  road  distance  of  11  miles  from 
the  (Cashmere  gate.  The  distance  from  the  Jamma  Mnsjid^  as 
the  crow  flies^  can  differ  very  little  from  9^  miles.  It  is  a 
round  tower  standing  on  a  polygonal  base  of  twrnty-scvt  a 
sides^  exclusive  of  the  door  way.  The  diameter  at  the  hass 
is  about  35  feet^  and  gradually  contracts  as  the  pillar  ascend*^, 
in  5  sta«res,  to  the  heijrht,  as  nearly  as  could  be  deterrnim d, 
of  240  feet.  The  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top,  consi**.  i 
of  378  steps.  The  lowest  stage  is  90  feet  in  height,  and  fl  a- 
ed,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  into  28  semicyliudr'  -.il 
and  angular  divisions.  There  are  inscriptions  on  it  in  the 
most  ancient  Arabic  character,  the  Mukkaiu,  from  which  the 
Cufic  characters  were  principally  derived.  The  second  st?i:;jo 
rises  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  an  J  the  fluting  here  is  sinrily 
semirylindrical.  The  third  stage  rises  to  about  40  feet,  and 
here  the  fl  iting  is  entirely  angular.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
stages  of  the  pillar  there  is  no  fluting  whatever.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  each  of  the  ^stages,  a  balcony,  supported  on  ]nv^Q 
stone  brackets,  goes  quite  round  the  pillar^  and  battlements 
are  erected  on  each,  to  prevent  any  person,  adventurous 
enough  to  go  on  them,  from  falling.  The  upper  story  of  the 
pillar,  had  been  injured,  either  by  lightning  or  an  earth- 
quake; but  was  repaired  by  Major  Smith,  late  superintend- 
ing Engineer  of  Delhi.  The  work  has  not  been  very  woli 
done,  and  the  portion  of  the  stair  case  repaired,  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  access.  To  give  it,  what  Major  Smith  deemed  a 
finish,  a  cupola  was  placed  on  the  top,  which  was  described 
thus  by  an  English  writer.  *' A  majestic  cupola  crowns  the 
whole,  springing  from  four  arcades  of  red  granite :"  a  des* 
cription  altogether  wrong.  This  majestic  cupola  was  ordered 
to  be  taken  down  by  Lord  Hardinge,  and  now  stands  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  Minar,  scarcely  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  a  single  observer.  It  has  been  asserted  over  and 
over  again,  from  the  days  of  Bishop  Heber  downwards,  that 
the  three  lower  stages  of  the  Kutab  were  built  of  red  granite, 
and^the  assertion  has,  to  this  day  we  believe,  passed  nncon- 
tradicted.  This  certainly  speaks  little  for  the  geological 
science  of  those  who  have  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi, 
and  who  have  deemed  themselves  qualified  to  write  books  of 
tours,  full  of  wonders  seen,  heard,  and  invented.  The  Bishop 
himself  was  a  good  natured  gossip,  fond  of  telling  amusing  sto- 
ries, and  some  times  giving  utterance  to  happy  sentences.  There 
is  not  a  single  stone  of  granite  in  the  whole  composition  of 
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the  Kutub.  It  is  built  of  that  indurated  sand-stone  com- 
monly called,  in  thcv  neighbouniood  of  Delhi,  Sung-khar.  It 
is  apparently  faced  with  that  other  kind  of  sand-stone  com- 
monly called  Sung-mrkh,  We  say  apparently,  as  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  red  tinge  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  Minar  is  owing  to  the  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  through  so  many  centuries.  Tliis  we  can 
vouch  for,  that  we  have  examined  the  stones  most  carefully, 
and  very  many  of  those  which  had  assumed  a  decidedly  red 
tin«re  on  the  external  surface,  gradually  change  into  the  bluish 
gray  colour  of  the  Sung  khar.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
Sung  khar,  the  reddish  tinge  changes  into  a  white.  It  is  like- 
wise a  mistake  to  say  that  the  two  upper  stories  are  entirely 
composed  of  white  marble,  there  are  some  layers  of  white  mar- 
ble, but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  reasons  to  be  stated  imme- 
diately, that  the  marble  was  not  originally  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  pillar,  but  was  inserted  afterwards,  at  some  one  of 
the  times  when  it  underwent  repair.  It  has  been  repaired  thrice 
at  least,  once  by  Feiroz  Toghlagh,  again  by  Sekundur  Lodi, 
and  lastly  "by  the  British  government.  A  late  writer  on 
India  has  the  following.  ''The  Kutub  was  the  effect  of 
bigotry  and  fanaticism,  the  invariable  associates  of  Moslem 
invasion  and  power.  The  Hindu  temples  were  destroyed, 
for  many  of  their  relics  were  perceptible  in  parts  of  the 
Kutub.  " This  fact  alone,^'  says  Archer,  "decides  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  people  by  whom  the  pillar  was  built."  In 
the  three  lower  stages  of  the  pillar,  it  is  quite  certain  there 
is  not  a  single  Hindu  stone.  Some  of  the  marble  blocks  in 
the  upper  stories  would  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  first 
instance,  employed  in  Hindu  buildings.  There  are  some 
inscriptions  on  the  marble  blocks,  many  of  which  are  evi- 
dently modem ;  but  there  are  two  which  afford  unmistake- 
able  marks  of  antiquity.  They  are  in  the  Sanscrit  character, 
and  all  we  have  yet  been  able  to  make  out  is,  that  these 
blocks  were  dug  out  of  the  quarry  in  1416  Sambat  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Sen.  Now  this  was  24  years  after  the  death 
of  Feiroz,  and  consequently  posterior  to  the  first  known  repair 
of  the  pillar.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  then,  that 
these  marble  blocks  were  inserted  by  Sekundur,  especially 
as  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  he  demolished  numerous  Hin- 
da  temples  and  appropriated  the  materials  to  other  uses. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  upper  stories,  in 
their  present  condition^  are  an  entirely  different  work  from 
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the  three  lower  stories.  Before  the  repairs  by  Major  Smith, 
it  TQight  have  been  determined  whether  the  two  upper  stories 
were  entirely  a  later  addition  to  the  more  ancient  pillar,  but 
niw  it  s'^eras  almost  impossible.*  It  may  appear  somewhat 
extrairdinarv  that  in  the  midst  of  such  a  field  of  ruins,  and 
such  a  demolition  of  Hindu  architecture,  no  Hindu  stones 
should  appear  in  the  three  lower  stages  of  the  pillar ; 
but  their  absence  is  very  easily  explained.  Most  of  the  stones 
employed  in  the  temple  of  Prithi  Raj  are  of  a  geological 
character  diflPbrent  from  that  of  the  stones  of  the  pillar.  Not 
onlv  is  this  so,  but  they  are  of  a  form  unsuited  to  such  a 
stT^'ict'ire.  So  113  of  these,  round  pillars,  about  two  and  a  half 
foet  hiorh,  are  elaborately  carved,  and  could  manifestly  have  no 
place  in  s  ich  a  building.  The  only  stones  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  employed,  were  long  narrow  slabs,  that,  among 
other  uses,  frequently  formed  the  lintels  in  the  doorways, 
and  the  unoer  part  of  the  frame  work— so  to  speak — of  the 
windows  of  the  temple,  but  it  is  obvious  that  neither  could 
these  prove  of  service  to  the  architect  of  a  round  pillar. 
B?  the  Kutub  a  Hindu  or  a  Mussulman  structure;  no  use 
whatever  could  have  been  made  of  the  materials  of  the  for- 
mer Hindu  buildings  that  were  scattered  about. 

Before  entering  on  the  question  of  the  Hindu  or  Mahome- 
dan  origin  of  the  Kutub,  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  ano- 
ther error,  into  which  many  persons  have  fallen.  The  opini- 
on has  been  pretty  generally  entertained,  that  the  pillar  was 
designed  for  the  minar,  or  one  of  the  minars,  of  a  mosque. 
In  olden  times,  they  say,  mosques  had  sometimes  only  one 
minar.  This  may  have  been  the  case  in  other  countries,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  authority  for  saying  that  such  a  custom 
ever  prevailed  in  India.  Besides,  the  great  mosque  at  the  Ku- 
tub never  was  finished.  That  this  is  a  fact  any  one  with  half 
an  eye  can  see.  On  the  site  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  mos- 
que, there  was  standing  a  magnificent  Hindu  temple.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  pulled  down;  but  the  walls  of  the 

Note. — Since  writing  the  abore,  a  sketcVof  the  Kntub,  dnwn  by  Lieitt*-CoL 
Hutchinson,  before  it  was  repaired  by  Major  Smith,  lias  been  kindly  placed  at 
onr  disposal.  This  sketch  at  once  shews,  that  the  two  upper  stories  moat  have 
existed  ia  a  damaged  state  for  a  long  time.  Certainly,  they  were  not  taken 
down  and  built  again  by  Major  Smith  ;  and  they  must  have  been  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  at  an  earlier  period,  or  the  two  upper  stages  must  hare  been  origi- 
nally  erected  at  a  later  date  than  the  throe  lower.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  trma 
the  drawing,  it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the  extehial  coating, 
if  external  coating  there  be^-was  an  after  work  of  the  Mahommedans,  added  to 
deceive  posterity ;  it  appears  to  us  fully  to  bear  out  the  reasoning  of  a  future  page- 
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mosqne  never  were  completed^  the  roof  was  never  put  on,  the 
interior  never  was  cleared  out.  In  what  was  intended  to  be 
the  interior,  to  this  day,  stand  Hindu  pillars  elaborately  carved 
and  covered  with  figures  illustrative  of  the  Hindu  Mythology. 
Now  this  could  never  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment  had  the 
mosque  been  completed,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  stu- 
pendous minar  would  have  been  erected,  before  the  mosque  was 
well  begun.  But  what  renders  all  further  dispute  about  the 
matter  unnecessary,  is  that  no  such  thing  has  ever  bt^en  known 
as  an  inscription  on  the  minar  of  a  musjid,  at  least  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  Why  the  column  was  erected,  it  is 
now,  perhaps,  impossible  to  discover.  The  Hindu  says  it  was 
erected  by  Frithi  Raj,  'that  his  daughter  might  ascend  and 
pooja  to  the  Jumna.  Others  that  it  is  a  column,  monumen- 
tal of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Delhi 
by  Shah4b-u-deen  of  Ghoree,  while  there  are  some  who  say 
that  it  was  merely  built  as  a  watch  tower.  Of  these  opinions^ 
the  second  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  probable,  lliat  the 
Mahommedans  did,  sometimes,  erect  monumental  pillars,  we 
know  from  the  authority  of  Ferishta,  who  ascribes  ten  such 
to  Peroze,  the  very  King  who  is  said,  in  the  inscription,  to  have 
repaired  the  Kutub.  Nor  must  we  say,  that  the  last  reason, 
assigned  for  its  erection,  is  an  absurd  one.  It  is  our  belief, 
that  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  local  histories  of  Del- 
hi and  Coel,  could  make  out  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  towers  erected  at  both  of  these  places,  were 
built  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  early  intelligence  of  hostile 
movements  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  towns. 
We  know  that  the  confines  of  the  seat  of  Government  were 
frequently  laid  waste  by  the  incursion  of  Hindu  Rajas,  bands 
of  hostile  Mahommedans,  and  plundering  hordes  of  unsubdu- 
ed tribes.  The  following  extract  is  from  Brigg's  Ferishta  : — 
''  In  the  course  of  the  year  (A.  D.,  1265)  an  army  was  order- 
ed to  extirpate  a  plundering  banditti  of  Mewattics,  who  had 
occupied  an  extensive  tract,  about  eighty  miles,  south  east  of 
the  capital,  toward  the  hills,  from  whence,  in  former  reigns^ 
they  used  to  make  incursions  even  to  the  gates  of  Delhi.  It 
is  said,  that  in  this  expedition,  100,000  Mewatties  were  put 
to  the  sword ;  and  the  army  being  supplied  with  hatchets 
and  other  implements,  cleared  away  the  wood  for  the  circum- 
ference of  100  miles.  The  tract  thus  cleared,  afterwards 
proved  excellent  arable  land,  and  became  well  cultivated.^' 

The  question  whether  the  Kutub  is  a  Hindu  or  a  Mahome- 
dan  structure,  is  one  that  has  occupied  considerable  attention. 
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and  has  not  yet  bv-icn  fairly  disposed  of.  The  oldest  residents 
about  Delhi  take  different  sides,  some  contending  that  it  was 
really  built  by  Prithi  Raj,  although  they  can  shew  no  autho- 
rity for  it  whatever.  Could  the  works  of  the  Poet  Chund  be 
recovered,  they  might  throw  some  light  on  the  subject;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  works  exist.  The  copy  in 
the  Delhi  College,  is  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  spurious. 
It  abounds  in  Arabic  and  Persian  terms  and  allusions,  which, 
dispose  of  the  matter  at  once.  The  pundits  universally 
acknowledge  them  forgeries.  No  aid  then  can  be  derived  from 
the  great  historical  bard  of  the  Rajpoots ;  butperhaps  such  aid 
is  unnecessary. 

We  have  heard  three  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  its 
being  a  Hindu  building,  but  none  of  them,  it  appears  to  us, 
of  much  force.  One  is  the  absence  of  all  Hindu  materials 
in  the  pillar,  which  it  is  imagined,  would  have  been  employed 
by  the  Mahommedans  from  the  neighbouring  Hindu  ruins. 
This  we  have  already  disposed  of.  Another  is  that  some 
persons,  most  competent  to  judge  and  amongst  whom  Dr. 
Duff  was  named,  who  had  had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Hindu  Architecture  of  the  Deccan,  im- 
mediately on  seeing  the  Kutub,  pronounced  it  Hindu.  Now  as 
we  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  celebra- 
ted temples  and  pagodas  of  the  south,  it  may  seem  presumptu- 
ous to  question  the  capacity  of  these  men  for  correct  observa- 
tion ;  but  except  description  lies,  in  a  manner  that  beggars 
all  description,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  point  of  agreement 
between  the  styles  of  architecture  displayed  in  the  Kutub, 
and -in  the  pagodas  of  the  south.  We  believe  we  are  correct 
in  stating,  that  no  solid  stone  circular  pillar,  with  a  winding 
stair  case,  is  certainly  known  to  be  a  Hindu  structure,  just 
as  such  a  thing  as  a  Hindu  solid  pyramid  is  unknown.  Ma- 
ny of  the  Hindu  pyramidal  temples,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Godavery,  were  unquestionally  built  at  a  date  not  far 
distant  from  that  of  the  erection  of  the  Kutub,  but  the  styles 
of  architecture  are  utterly  at  variance.  South  of  the  Ooda- 
very,  the  temples  are  very  lofty,  some  of  them  rising  to 
180  or  200  feet;  but  they  do  not  slope  gradually.  They 
are  merely  a  succession  of  stories,  each  narrower,  than  the 
one  immediately  lower,  and  the  walls  of  all,  rigidly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon..  North  of  the  Godavery  the  same  cha- 
racter prevails,  and  there  are  also  round  pagodas  which  bulge  in 
the  middle,  so  that  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  temple  is  greater  than  at  either  extremis 
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ty.  According  to  the  description  of  Colonel  Todd,  Bishop 
Heber,  and  all  writers  who  have  visited  liajpootana,  neither 
has  the  Rajpoot  style  of  architecture  any  thing  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Kutub.  The  celebrated  pillar  of  Chittore, 
^hich  Tod  considers  superior  to  the  Kutub  in  design  and 
richness  of  effect,  is — according  to  description — one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  consists  of  a  succession  of  stories,  rest- 
ing on  pillars,  and  is  covered  with  ornamental  carving  of 
every  description — \ery  different  from  the  simple  majesty  of 
the  Kutub.  Besides,  it  is  square.  Many  of  the  pillars  in 
Rajpootana,  according  to  Ileber,  stand  on  their  smaller  ends. 
They  consist  of  a  succession  of  stories,  each  being  narrower 
than  the  one  resting  upon  it ;  a  style  of  column,  both  dangerous 
and  devoid  of  ornament.  Moreover,  there  is  no  Hindu  pillar, 
setting  the  Kutub  aside  for  a  moment,  in  the  world,  abound- 
ing in  arches  scientifically  designed  and  beautifully  execut- 
ed—a consideration,  we  think,  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter 
at  once.  The  fact  is,  the  odds  are  a  thousand  to  one  against 
a  Hindu  acquaintance  with  the  principle  of  the  arch.  Had 
they  known  the  arch,  either  scientifically  or  practically,  is  it 
possible  that  they  would  never  have  employed  it  but  in  one  or 
two  solitary  instances,  whero  the  balance  of  evidence,  on  other 
grounds,  is  against  their  claim,  of  original  erection.  In  the 
temple  of  Prithi  Raj,  adjoining  the  pillar,  the  arch  is  never  at- 
tempted, but  the  dome  is,  of  course,  in  the  rudest  possible 
^ay.  It  may  be  described  thus.  The  circumference  of  the 
base  of  the  dome  is  a  regular  polygon,  formed  of  the  long  nar- 
row slabs  of  stone,  lormerly  alluded  to.  Over  every  angular 
point  of  this  polygon,  another  slab  of  stone  is  laid,  with  its 
inner  edge  considerably  advanced  towards  the  center,  but 
not  so  as  to  bisect  the  stones  on  which  it  rests.  The  new  po- 
lygon formed  in  this  way,  is  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner,  till  at  last  the  whole  comes  to  an  apex.  This  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  very  rude  way  of  attempting  the  dome. 

The  argument,  then,  stands  thus : — immediately  before 
the  Patau  invasion  the  Hindus  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  arch.  It  is  certain,  that  just  about  that  time, 
there  were  architects  in  India,  who  thoroughly  understood 
it ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  arch  was  very  rarely,  if  indeed 
at  all,  employed  in  purely  Hindu  buildings,  till  within  a  very 
recent  date ;  it  is  observable  that  the  Patan  arches  and  do 
mes,  are,  in  almost  every  respect,  superior  to  those  executed 
by  the  Moguls ;  can  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  Hindus, 
JQftt  at  the  time  of  the  Patan  invasion,  jumped  at  once,  &oiu 

N 
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ignorance  and  rudeness,  to  perfection  and  finish,  and  that 
they  lost  this  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  as  quickly 
as  they  found  it?  Did  their  whole  acquaintance  with  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  like  Jonah's  gourd  spring  up  and 
wither  in  a  night  ? 

Another  argument  adduced  is,  that  in  Architecture,  the 
Hindus  were  in  a  far  more  advanced  state  than  their  Afif- 
ghan  conquerors.  In  some  respects  this  must,  we  think,  be 
conceded.  As  far  as  earring,  moulding,  ornamental  work, 
and  something  approaching  to  orders  of  architecture  is  con- 
cerned, the  Hindus  undoubtedly  had  the  superiority.  They 
were  exceedingly  ingenious  in  some  little  things,  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day.  None  could  exceed  them  in  ornamental 
carving  and  stone  cutting.  If  we  listen  to  eastern  hyperbole, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  their 
towns.  The  walls  of  Lucknow  were  thirty  miles  round  ;  it 
had  thirty  thousand  shops  for  the  sale  of  pftn.  Mahmood 
Ghuznavee  saw  there  a  town,  which  through  pride,  raised  its 
head  to  the  skies,  and  in  beauty  and  strength  was  unrival- 
led. At  Muttra,  Mahmood  could  not  destroy  the  public 
buildings,  either  deterred  by  their  great  strength,  or  seduced 
by  their  surpassing  beauty  : — "  There  are  here  a  thousand  edi- 
fices, as  firm  as  the  faith  of  the  faithful,  most  of  them  of 
marble,  besides  innumerable  temples  ;  nor  is  it  likely  this 
city  has  attained  to  its  present  condition,  but  at  the  expence 
of  many  millions  of  deenars,  nor  could  such  another  be  con- 
structed under  a  period  of  two  centuries.*'  We  are  told  that 
this  King,  on  his  return  to  Ghuznee,  instructed  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  edifices  of  tlie  Hindu  towns,  built  the  mos- 
que called  the  Celestial  bride,  founded  a  university,  &c., 
and  that  the  nobles,  spurred  on  by  the  example  of  their 
King,  endeavoured  to  vie  with  one  another,  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  public  places,  and  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings for  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  so  that  in  a  short  time, 
"  the  capital  was  ornamented  with  mosques,  porches,  foun- 
tains, reservoirs,  aqueducts,  and  cisterns,  beyond  any  city  in 
the  east."  This  is  all  very  creditable,  no  doubt,  both  to 
Mahmood,  and  his  teachers  the  Hindus;  but  in  all  this 
there  is  no  mention  of  columns  like  the  Kutub,  and  we  more 
than  suspect  the  description  exaggerates  as  much  as  the  say- 
ing of  the  Samarkand  poet  detracts: — ''Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  palaces  built  by  Mahmood,  who  vaunted  of 
their  beauty  and  magnificence,  yet  we  see  not  one  stone  in 
its  proper  place."  Admiration  of  Indian  carving  and  stone* 
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cutting  IB  frequently  to  be  found,  from  the  time  of  Sultan 
Mahmood  to  that  of  Teiraour  Lane,  and  in  every  instance, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  Hindu  workmen  were  referred . 
to.  To  the  present  day,  we  believe,  whoever  may  be  the 
desij^ers,  whoever  may  be  the  architects,  the  artisans  are 
all  Hindus.  There  is  a  passage  in  Ferishta  which  is  cal- 
cidated  to  lead  astray,  we  copy  the  whole  to  prevent  mistakes^ 
from  Colonel  Brigg^s  translation.  "  Tcimour  now  entered  the 
city,  and  seized  for  himself  120  elephants,  12  Rhinoceroses^ 
and  a  number  of  curious  animals  that  had  been  collected  by 
FeiroE  Toghlagh  The  fine  mosque  built  by  that  prince,  on 
the  stones  of  which  he  had  inscribed  the  history  of  his  reign^ 
was  80  much  admired  by  Tcimour,  that  he  carried  the  same 
architects  and  masons  from  Delhi  to  Samarkand,  to  build  one 
on  a  similar  plan.  After  having  halted  15  days  at  Delhi, 
Teiraour  commenced  his  retreat  to  his  own  country,  and 
marched  out  to  Feirozabad  &c.  &c.**  Of  course,  what  we 
hive  principally  to  do  with,  is,  the  word  'architect,'  but  it  may 
be  as  well  to  correct  the  whole  passage.  In  those  days  there 
viTc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  modem  Delhi,  three  towns 
situated  further  to  the  south  west  than  Feirozabad,  and  in 
the  order  we  recite  viz.,  Seeree,  Jahanpunnah,  and  Delhi. 
These  towns  were  connected  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  note  just  at  present.  But  it  was  near  those 
three  towns  that  Teimour  remained  for  15  days  ;  it  was  thence 
he  selected,  not  architects,  but  stone-cutters,  said  lie  then 
tnarched  to  Feirozabad,  where  he  entered  the  mosque  huiU 
by  Feiroz,  and  there  went  through  all  the  form  of  Mahommc- 
dan  prayer.  Before  leaving  this  passage,  we  should  wish  to 
make  one  observation  with  respect  to  free  translations,  and 
that  is,  that  in  general,  they  do  incalculable  evil.  An  au- 
thor, to  shew  his  reading,  must  use  a  learned  word  for  what  he 
thinks  an  unlearned  one.  A  Saxon  compound  will  not  serve, 
there  must  be  an  elcgaiLt  classical  one,  and  the  sense  is  com- 
pletely changed.  Nor  does  this  happen  only  with  translators 
of  an  inferior  stamp,  it  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  very 
best.  The  attention  of  the  most  patient  and  laborious  wiU 
sometimes  flag ;  the  acumen  of  the  ablest  mind  will  sometimea 
he  unable  to  discover  idioms  in  one  language,  entirely  equiva- 
lent to  those  of  another;  and  as  an  inelegant  translation  will 
not  take  with  the  public,  a  false  representation  of  facts  must 
in  many  cases  be  conveyed. 

There  is  only  one  other  statement  of  those   who  contend 
that  it  was  originally  built  by  the  Hindus,  that  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  notice.  To  account  for  the  Arabic  inscriptions, 
these  gentlemen — for  whose  opinion  we  have  the  highest 
respect — say,  that  the  external  Hindu  facing  was  cut  away 
by  the  Mohammedans,  and  a  new  one  supplied.  Now  we 
submit  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  have  been  de- 
tected long  since  by  the  clearest  evidence.  No  external 
coating  on  such  a  lofty  pillar,  and  superadded  at  a  date  pos- 
terior to  the  erection  of  the  pillar,  could  have  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  more  than  ten  centuries,  without  manifesting 
numistakeable  si^ns  of  separating  itself  from  the  main  body 
of  the  pillar.  Now  we  repeat  that  we  have  examined  it 
most  carefully,  and  can  discover  nothing  of  the  kind.  This, 
however,  could  be  completely  determined,  if  in  addition  to 
the  drawing  by  Colonel  Hutchinson,  so  kindly  placed  at  our 
disposal,  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the  pillar  could 
be  obtained,  before  the  repairs  by  Major  Smith.  From  tlie 
parts  that  were  in  a  dilapidated  state,  the  question  ought  to 
have  been  set  at  rest.  If  a  breach,  through  time  and  decay, 
had  been  made  in  any  part  of  the  pillar,  the  after  external 
coating  must  have  manifested  symptoms  of  peeling  off  in  a 
lump.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  however  the  Ma- 
hommedans  would  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  cutting  away 
the  Hind  external  facing,  and  refacing  it  themselves,  only 
that  their  posterity  might  be  able  to  claim  it  as  their  own. 

We  will  now  give  the  translation  of  the  inscriptions*  on 
the  pillar,  and  then  whoever  has  any  doubt  remaining  about 
the  matter  must  we  think  he  hard  to  satisfy : — 

This  pillar  was  injured  by  lightning  during  the  year  seven 
hundred  and  seventy,  and  Feiroz  Sultan,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
caused  it  to  be  repaired.  May  the  high  God  grant  thai  it 
may  never  more  be  affected  with  injury. 

This  building  was  erected  by  the  order  of  the  great  ki$ig, 
the  honored  monarch,  the  master  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  the 
lord  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lands  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  tliC 
son  of  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  the  most  honored 
of  Islam  and  its  professors,  the  heir  of  the  country  of  Solomon, 
the  victorious  Altamsh  Sultan  Nasir,  the  chief  of  the  faithful 
of  his  time. 

This  building  was  completed  in  the  time  of  the  slave  and 
sinner,  Mohummed  Davood.    ,King  Altamsh  Taratune  Nasre, 

*  For  these  inscriptions  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Aloe  Ahmnd,  Snddcr 
Ameen  of  DeUii,  Monlvee  S^rud  Mahommed,  Mou1v««  Subhan  Buksh,  and 
Master  Ram  Kishen,  teachers  in  the  Delhi  coUege.  The  insciiptiont  are  take 
in  order  from,  the  top  downwards. 
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the  son  of  right  and  religion,  gave  orders  thai  the  building 
ihould  be  completed. 

The  prophet,  on  whom  be  peace  and  safety,  has  declared, 
that  whosoever  shall  build  a  mosque  for  the  high  God,  for  him 
will  God  build  as  good  a  house  in  Paradise. 

Damage  had  accrued  to  that  auspicious  pillar  which  was 
buUt  by  his  former  majesty  the  Sultan  of  Sultans,  the  son  of  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come  ( Shems-nl'dunea-ul-deen) ,may 
God  make  paradise  his  resting  place,  and  that  damage  was 
repaired  by  the  great,  honored,  and  revered  king,  Badshah 
Btcunder,  son  ofBehlol  Lodi,  may  God  perpetuate  his  empire 
and  Government, 
In  the  month  of  Rabi-ul-avul,  seven  hundred  and  seventy. 

Upon  the  above  inscriptions  a  few  remarks  are  necessa- 
ry. In  the  first  place,  tfie  name  of  Davood,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  architect,  cannot  be  clearly  made  out.  Again, 
the  reference  to  the  declaration  of  the  prophet,  appears  to 
militate  strongly  against  our  own  opinion  that  the  pillar 
is  not  the  Minar  of  a  mosque.  Every  one,  acquainted 
with  the  quotations  from,  or  references  to,  the  Koran,  which 
80  much  abound  in  eastern  books  and  inscriptions,  but  from 
which,  that  on  the  Kutub  is  so  free,  knows  that  very  frequent- 
ly  th^  said  quotations  or  references  have  very  little  relation  to 
the  subject  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  They  are  far- 
fetched and  convey  only  very  distant  allusions.  In  the  present 
case,  such  a  reference  might  be  inscribed  on  any  buildings  for 
any  Mahommedan  purposes.  Moreover,  we  are  certain  that 
the  pillar  and  the  mosque  at  Coel  (Allyghur),  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent dates,  as  will  be  seen  presently.  The  mosque  is  far 
more  modern  than  the  pillar.  Could  it  be  clearly  shewn  that 
on  the  site  where  the  mosque  at  Coel  now  stands,  a  more  an- 
cient mosque  formerly  existed,  we  confess  it  would  be  a 
strong  case  against  us.  But  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  this.  A  third  observation  we  should 
wish  to  make  on  the  inscription  is,  that  the  date  on  the  base 
of  the  pillar,  is  that  of  the  repair  thereof,  by  Feii*oze  Sultan. 
It  appears  that  Feiroze  caused  his  inscription  to  be  made 
above  that  ascribing  the  completion  of  the  pillar  to  Altamsh ; 
and  then  he  wrote  the  date  on  the  base.  When  it  was  again 
repaired,  Secunder  Lodi,  of  course,  not  being  able  to  write  his 
inscription  below  the  date  of  that  of  Feiroze,  wrote  it  immedi* 
ately  above  it.  These  irregularities  of  inscription  are  a  strong 
proof  that  it  was  originally  a  Mahommedan  erection.  Had 
they  been  conscious  of  any  defect  in  their  title^  they  would 
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have  taken  care  that  all  the  inscriptions  would  have  been 
written  regularly,  and  in  order.  The  final  remark  we  will 
make  is  that,  without  doubt,  the  Kutub  Minar  was  begun  by 
Kutub  ul-deen  Eibuk,  and  in  all  probability^  the  construction 
of  the  three  lower  stages  was  completed  by  him,  about  the 
end  of  the  year  592.  We  have  the  authority  of  Ferishta — 
unfortunately  we  have  lost  the  reference— for  saying  that  a 
stop  was  put  to  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  mosque  in  that 
year.  This  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  in  that  year  he  was 
defeatednear  Ajmereby  the  Hindus,  and  beseiged  during  a  part 
of  that  year  and  the  next,  in  that  very  town  ;  and  there  is  a 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  for  a  short  time,  the  Hindoos  re* 
acquired  the  ascendency  in  Delhi.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  was  immersed  in  war,  and  what  was  less  to  his 
credit,  for  a  few  years  in  debauchery,  so  that  he  could  give 
but  little  attention  to  public  buildings. 

We  will  now  give  portions  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Pillar 
and  Mosque  at  AUyghur  ;  but  we  desire  they  may  be  taken 
cum  grano.  We  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity,  personally, 
to  inspect  them.  We  have  been  furnished  with  them  by  a  na- 
tive correspondent,  who  has  certainly  very  indefinite  notions 
of  dimensions.  If  we  give  him  implicit  credit,  the  frustum  of 
the  pillar  yet  standing,  is  seventy  yards  in  height,  and  was  at 
one  time  three  hundred — a  circumstance  that  would  complete- 
ly throw  the  Kutub  and  all  other  pillars  into  the  shade.  The 
passages  below,  however,  may  be  considered  as  correct^  and 
we  promise  our  readers  a  short  note  on  the  subject,  in  the 
next  Ledlie.  Over  the  doorway  of  the  Minar  is  an  Arabic  in- 
scription, the  translation  of  which  is  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  foundation  stone  of  this  pillar  was  laid  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor,  the  protector  of  the  universe,  king  of  kings, 
defender  of  the  faith,  and  heir  to  the  dominion  and  signet  ofSo- 
lomon,  Abool  Mozuffer  Mahmood,  son  of  Sultan — mag  God 
make  his  Empire  and  Government  perpetual, — and  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  learned  Auz^m  Kootlagh  Khan,  the 
mirror  of  truth  and  religion.  Chief  of  the  Chief  of  Sirv  and 
China,  otherwise  called  Bulbune  Shumsee,  on  the  lOM  of  Rajub 
652. 

The  Mahmood  here  mentioned,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Altamsh,  and  Kootlagh  KJian  was  one  of  the  most  influ* 
ential  Chiefs  about  Delhi,  who  married  the  mother  of  Mah- 
mood, after  the  death  of  Altamsh.  He,  through  his  wife,  fell 
into  disgrace,  the  very  year  after  the  date  mentioned  in  the 
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inscription.  Tlie  following  Persian  inscription  is  on  an  arch 
of  the  Mosque  : — 

In  the  name  of  God  who  is  merciful  to  all  in  this  world,  and 
particularly  to  Moslems ,  and  to  them  alone  in  the  world  to  come. 
Lsud  praises  and  continual  thanks  be  to  God,  that  I,  the  ser^ 
rant  of  the  house  which  is  the  asylum  of  all  people,  Sabit  Khan 
Bahadoor,  Sabit  Jung,  son  of  Mohammed  Beg,  by  caste  a  Mo^ 
ghul  Turkman,  inhahitant  ofCoel,  have  been  enabled,  out  of  the 
charity  fund  of  the  holy  prophet,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
great  mosque  and  the  well,  in  the  year  llSl  (^orll37^  FTijra  ani 
to  get  it  completed  in  the  year  1141,  corresponding  to  the  1  \ih 
year  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Mohammed  Shah  Badshah 
Ghazee.  No  one  has  hands  and  tongue,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
thank  God,  as  he  ought  to  be  thanked. 

We  have  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  difiTerent  dates  of 
their  inscriptions  and  to  add,  that  our  opinion  of  the  pillar 
at  Delhi,  being  unconnected  with  the  Musjid,  will  not  be  sha- 
ken until  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  on  the  site  of 
this  modem  Musjid  at  Coel,  a  former  Musjid  stood,  the  date 
of  whose  erection  corresponded  to  that  of  the  pillar. 


I. 


There  are  moments  when  the  gayest 
Feel  unbidden  terror  near. 
Like  the  guests  of  Czar  Domitian 
At  his  ghastly  board  of  cheer. 

II. 

Moments  — -  when  the  best  and  bravest 
Find  a  shadow  on  the  soul — 
Find  a  weariness  in  striving. 
And  a  longing  for  th«  goal. 


M. 
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Amono:  the  French  Knights,  who  accompanied  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  to  the  Holy  Land  was  Hngh,  Castellain 
or  Lord  of  St.  Omer.  As  soon  as  Baldwin  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  he  lost  no  time  in  recompensing  those 
warriors  who  had  raised  himself  to  this  proud  station,  and  on 
Hugh  he  bestowed  the  principality  of  Galilee  and  the  Lord- 
ship of  Tiberias.  Hence,  by  corruption,  he  was  generally 
styled  Hues  de  Tabarie.  It  would  appear  that  Hugh  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Sultan  Saladin,  who  demanded  at  his 
hands  a  full  initiation  into  all  the  forms  and  observances  of 
the  institution  of  knighthood.  In  compliance  with  this  request 
or  command,  the  captive  Knight  composed  a  poem,  entitled 
in  the  original  manuscript :  "  Chi  commenche  I'ordene  de 
Chevalerie,  ensi  ke  li  Quens  Hues  de  Tabarie  Tensigna  au 
Soudan  Salehadin.'' — This  poem  we  have  now  attempted  to 
render  into  literal  English  prose. 

It  is  good  to  converse  with  a  man  of  sense,  because  one 

may  thus  acquire  knowledge,  prudence,  and  courtesy.  An 
excellent  thing  is  it  to  frequent  sucK  company.  Whoever 
takes  heed  unto  his  deeds  will  never  fall  into  folly.  For  we 
find  it  in  Solomon  (Prov.  xxviii.  13)  that  every  wise  man 
does  all  his  works  openly  and  honestly, .  and  if  ever  per- 
chance he  err  through  ignorance,  he  may  be  pardoned  as 
soon  as  he  is  willing  to  forsake  his  errors.  It  now  behoves 
me  to  relate  in  rhymes,  a  tale  that  I  heard  told  of  a  certain 
King,  who  formerly  possessed  great  swuy  in  pagan  lands,  and 
was  a  most  loyal  Saracen.  His  name  was  Salehadin.  Cruel 
he  was  and  often  times  much  did  he  trouble  our  faith.  To 
our  people  also  he  wrought  much  evil  through  his  pride  and 
violence.  And  thus  it  happened  on  a  time  that  a  prince 
came  to  the  battle,  whose  name  was  Hues  of  Tabarie.  With 
him  there  was  a  great  company  ofHhe  Knights  of  Galilee, 
for  he  was  Lord  of  that  country.  Many  feats  of  arms  they 
performed  that  day,  but  it  pleased  not  the  Creator,  whom 
we  style  the  King  of  Glory,  that  ours  should  have  the  victory, 
for  in  the  end  Prince  Hues  was  taken  prisoner.  Then  he 
was  led  down  the  street  to  the  presence  of  Salehadin,  who 
addressed  him  in  his  Latin,  for  he  knew  him  right  well.* 

*  By  tbu  word  was  timply  intended  the  peculiar  language  of  any  one.     It  wit 
even  applied  to  the  fabulous  speech  of  birds.    Latinier,  signified  an  interpcetefa 
•r  man  of  many  tcnguei. 
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"  Hues,  well  pleased  am  I  by  Mahomet,  that  I  hold 
you  fast,  and  of  one  thing  I  assure  you — you  must  ]u*e- 
pare  to  die  or  pay  a  heavy  ransom/'  To  this  Priuce  Hues 
replied  :  ''  Since  you  have  given  me  the  alternative,  I 
trie  the  choice  of  redeeming  myself,  if  I  have  means  to 
do  so/' — "  Yea,''  quoth  the  King,  "  you  shall  count  over  to 
me  a  hundred  thousand  Besants."*  "  Ha,  Sire,  I  could  not 
attain  to  that  sum,  were  I  to  sell  all  my  lands."  "  Easily 
you  will  do  it."  "  How,  Sire  ?"  "  You  are  of  great 
hardihood  and  full  of  all  chivalry,  so  that  men  will  not 
refuse  to  pay  your  ransom  if  you  ask  it  of  them ;  at  least, 
they  will  give  you  great  gifts  and  thus  you  wiJl  he  able 
to  acquit  yourself  towards  me."  "  But  let  me  ask,  how 
caa  I  go  from  hence  ?"  Salehadin  answered,  and  said, 
"  Hues,  you  shall  pledge  me  your  wor.d  that  you  will  return, 
and  that  in  two  years  without  fail,  you  shall  discharge  your 
ransom  or  render  yourself  a  prisoner  ;  on  this  condition 
you  may  go  hence."  "  Sire,  I  thank  yon,  and  to  all  this  do  I 
a^Tce." 

Then  he  demanded  permission  to  depart  for  his  own 
country,  but  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into 
his  chamber,  and  gently  besought  him,  and  said."  Hues, 
by  the  faith  you  owe  to  the  God  of  your  law,  instruct  me,  for 
niucli  do  I  wish  to  attain  unto  a  perfect  understanding,  and 
fain  would  1  know  how  they  make  knights."  "Fair  Sire,"  he 
rephcd,  "  I  wnll  not  do  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  holy 
order  of  knighthood  would  be  badly  employed  in  you,  for 
you  have  neither  baptism  nor  faith,  and  you  belong  to  an  evil 
law.  Great  folly  should  I  work  .were  I  to  clothe  and  cover  a 
(lungheap  in  linen  cloths  to  prevent  it  from  being  offensive. 
Never  should  I  so  succeed.  In  like  manner  I  should  equally 
CiT,  did  1  admit  you  into  such  an  order.  I  dare  not  attempt 
it,  for  much  should  I  be  blamed."  "  That  you  will  not 
b^,  Hues,"  said  he,  "  and  you  cannot  be  to  blame  for  you  are 
in  my  prison,  and  must  do  my  will,  even  though  it  displease 
you."  "  Sire,  since  I  must  submit,  and  have  no  power  to  say 
you  nay,  I  will  do  it  without  more  delay." 

Then  he  began  to  teach  him  all  that  it  behoved  him  to  do. 

He  made  him  trim  his  hair  and  his  beard  and  beau- 
tify his  countenance,  as  becomes  a  new  Knight,  after  which 
he  put  him  into  a  bath.  And  when  the  Soldan  demanded 

*  The  Beaant  was  a  com  currrnt  at  Byzantium,  and  waa  worth  about  ten 
»'>ls, — eo  that  the  ran«om  demanded  by  the  SuJtaii  wouhl  amount  to  50,000 
h^rtSj  or  on«-tenth  of  tht  sum  exactctl  from  Louis  ix, 

O 
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what  that  signified.  Hues  Tabarie  replied,  "  Sire,  this  bath 
in  which  you  bathe  yourself  has  this  signification.  Like  as 
the  infant  bom  in  sin  comes  forth  from  the  font  after  being 
baptised,  so  must  you.  Sire,  come  forth  without  any  villainy 
and  be  full  of  courtesy ;  you  must  bathe  yourself  in  all  good 
and  honourable  and  courteous  doings,  and  make  yourself  be- 
loved by  all.^^  "Truly  this  is  a  right  fair  commandment/' 
exclaimed  the  King. 

When  he  had  taken  him  out  of  the  bath  he  laid  him 
in  a  fine  bed,   that  was    made  for  great  delight. 

"  Hues  tell  mc  without  deceit  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this."  "  Sire,  tliis  bed  signifies  to  you,  that  we  must  by 
our  chivalry  strive  to  gain  a  bed  in  Paradise,  such  as  God 
vouchsafes  to  those  who  love  him,  for  this  is  the  bed  of 
repose/^ 

When  he  had  laid  a  short  time  in  the  bed,  he  made  him 
get  up,  and   clothed  him  in  white  linen   garments. 

Then  Hues  said  to  him  in  his  Latin :  "Sire,  deem  it  not  a 
mockery — these  pure  white  garments  next  your  flesh,  give 
you  to  understand  that  Knights  should  always  strive  to  keep 
themselves  clean  if  they  would  attain  unto  Heaven.^' 

After  that,  he  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe. 

And  Salehadin  greatly  marvelled,  why  the  Prince  shouhl 
do  this.  "  Hues,"  quoth  he,  "  what  signifies  this  robe  ?^' 
Hues  of  Tabarie  made  answer :  "  Sire,  this  robe  gives  yon 
to  understand  that  you  must  be  ready  to  shed  your  blood 
for  the  service  and  honour  of  God,  and  in  defence  of  the 
Holy  Church,  that  no  one  may  attempt  aught  against  her, 
for  all  this  must  a  Knight  do,  if  he  would  do  what  is  pleasing 
before  God.     This  is  the  meaning  of  the  scarlet  robe.'' 

Then  he  placed  his  feet  in  shoes  of  brown^stuff,  and  said 
to  him. 

"Sire,  without  fail  all  this  reminds  us  by  means  of  these 
dark  shoes,  that  you  ever  keep  in  thought  death  and  the  earth 
wherein  you  will  lie,  whence  you  came,  and  whither  you  will 
return.  Therefore  take  heed  to  your  eyes  that  you  fall  not 
into  pride,  for  pride  must  never  exist,  nor  remain,  in  a 
Knight.  To  singleness  of  mind  he  should  ever  tend.''  "All 
this  is  good  to  understand,"  said  the  king,  "and  I  am  well 
pleased  to  hear  it." 

Afler  that  he  stood  up,  and  the  other  girded  him  with  a 
fair  white  belt  of  little  width. 

"  Sire,  by  this    belt  is  understood  that  you  must  preserve 
your  flesh,  your  loins,  and  your  body,  in  the  cleannesa  andpu- 
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ritv  of  virginity,  and  despise  and  avoid  luxury.  For  Kiiiglits 
should  ever  love  to  keep  their  bodies  pure,  tliat  they  in  no 
way  dishonour  them."  "It  is  good  to  be  upright'^  observed 
the  king. 

Then  he  fastened  two  spurs  on  his  feet,  and  said  to   him, 

Sire  even  as  you  would  wish  that  your  charger  sliould 
be  swift  of  foot,  and  prompt  to  go  hither,  and  thither  at 
your  will,  when  you  strike  him  vrith  the  spur,  so  do  these 
spurs,  which  are  gilt  all  over,  signify  that  you  should  ever  be 
fully  minded  to  serve  God,  all  your  life,  for  so  do  all  Knights 
who  love  him>vith  a  perfect  and  pure  heart/'  Much  did  this 
please  Salihadin. 

After  which  his  sword  was  girded  on  his  side,  and  he 
demanded  the  meaning  of  the  brand.*  "  Sire,  said  he,  this 
is  a  guarantee  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  The 
two  edges  of  the  blade  are  to  let  you  know  that  a  Knight 
should  ever  be  loyal  and  upright, —  that  is  to  say,  he  ought 
ever  to  protect  the  poor  man  so  that  the  rich  do  not  oppress 
him,  and  to  sustain  the  feeble  so  that  he  strong  do  not 
insult  him.  This  is  a  work  of  charity .''  To  this  Salehadin 
readily  assented,  after  he  had  heard  his  words. 

Then  the  Knight  put  on  his  head  a  pure  white  cap,  and 
told  him  the  meaning  of  it. 

"  Sire,  you  behold  how  that  this  cap  is  without  stain,  fair, 
white,  and  pure.  So,  in  like  manner,  at  the  day  of  judgment 
we  must  deliver  up  our  soul  to  (rod,  free  from  all  sin  and  folly 
such  as  the  flesh  is  ever  committing,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  joys  of  paradise :  for  tongue  cannot  relate,  nor 
ear  hear,  nor  heart  imagine,  the  loveliness  of  that  paradise 
reserved  for  the  faithful  servants  of  God.^'  The  King  listen- 
ed to  all  this,  and  then  asked,  if  there  was  yet  more  to  do. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  but  I  dare  not  do  it.''     "  What  is  it  then  ?'* 

''  It  is  the  Accolade.'^t 

"  Why  have  you  not  given  it  me,  and  declared  the  meaning 
of  it?'' 

"  Sire,  it  is  in  order  to  remind  you  of  him  who  has  dubbed 
and  ordained  you  Knight.  But  I  will  not  give  it  you,  for  I 
am  your  prisoner,  and  I  will  do  nothing  wrong  for  any 
thing  that  may  be  said  or  done.     Therefore  I  will  not  strike 

*  Id  ihe  original,  the  word  is  dranc/derived ''either  from  the  Latin  brachium  or 
more  probably  firom  a  corraption  oifractum  the  letter/ being  frequently  changed 
iato  h, 

t  Chent  U  eolee.    This  word,  afterwards  corrupted  into  colpt  and  the  modeni 
e««P,  is  derived  firom  the  Latin  colapAits,  a  blow. 
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you,  and  you  must  not  be  di^^satisiiecl  as  it  is.  Bat  never- 
thek'ss,  I  will,  sliuw  and  teach  you,  and  explain  four  spe- 
ci'il  tliiiii^s  that  a  new  Kui;::ht  must  hold  unto,  all  his 
life,  if  lie  couid  come  unto  liouor.  In  the  first  place  he 
must  have  nou'ilit  to  do  with  false  judgment,  nor  must 
he  rest  in  any  place  where  there  is  treason,  but  at 
once  depart,  if  he  cannot  turn  aside  the  wronj^.  The 
second  thini^  is  passiu:^  fair.  He  must  never  withhold 
his  couu^el  from  dame  or  da^nsel,  but  if  they  have  need 
of  him,  he  must  aid  them  to  the  utmo>t  of  liis  power,  if  he 
would  earn  praise  and  esteem.  For  he  must  honour  women, 
and  to  maintain  their  ri';-lit,  endive  t:::'oat  fatigues.  The  third 
matter,  of  a  truth,  is  that  he  m-i5>t  observe  abstinence,  and 
nmst  fast  on. Friday  to  keep  in  rniud  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
pierced  with  a  laucc  for  our  roJcniption,  and  that  pardon 
was  granted  to  Lougis.t  All  his  life  he  should  fast  on  this 
day,  for  the  sake  ot  our  Lord,  unless  he  be  pievented  by 
Sleekness  or  sohie  other  sullicicnt  cause.  And  if  he  cannot 
for  such  reasons  fast,  he  ought  to  make  it  up  with  Heaven  bv 
giving  alms  or  by  other  good  works.  The  fourth  matter  is 
the  la^t,  and  everyday  he  ought  to  hear  Mass,  and  if  he  have 
the  wherewithal,  to  make  an  ofR^ring.  For  it  is  good  to 
olFer  mito  God,  aud  oftentimes  it  brings   down   a  blessin"-." 

The  king  understood  right  well  all  that  Hues  recounted  unto 
him,  aud  much  pleasure  did  he  take  therein.  After  that  he 
arose  and,  when  he  was  fully  arrayed,  entered  straight  into 
his  chamber. 

There  he  found  fifty  Admirals,*  who  all  belonged  to  his 
sway.  Then  he  seated  himself  on  his  throne,  and  Hues 
placed  himself  at  his  feet,  but  forthwith  the  king  raised  him 
up  and  caused  hira  to  sit  on  high,  and  said, 

"  Know,  of  a  truth,  that  because  you  are  a  prudent  and 
good  man,  I  will  bestow  on  you  a  most  worthy  favour.  For 
1  freely  promise,  that  if  any  of  your  people  be  taken  m  battle, 
and  you  come  to  require  him  of  me,  for  the  love  I  beai*  vou, 
he  shall  be  set  at  liberty.  Now  ride  through  ray  land  fairly 
and  peaceably.  Of  your  men  that  may  hereafter  be  taken, 
I  will  give  you  up  ten,  if  you  will  bear  them  off  hence." 

*  Snoh  is  r^e  name  assirned  to  the  soldier,  wljo  piorred  the  side  of  our  Savionr. 
li  .  -iM  bofi  likewise  handed  down  to  us,  on  oqnaUy  jz:ood  authority,  that  tb!a 
rij  »  s'l.V^iV  i  .Voin  a  iiVilidy  of  tho  eyes,  and  haviii;,''rublieJ  them  with  tho  blood 
aii<i  water  whioh  issued  trom  the  wound,  wa~  rcsi  >rcd  to  perfect  sight. 

*  Adnural  was  ori-inally  an  ArH^lan  title  for  the  Governor  of  a  PrOTmce, 
or  the  Couiinuuder  ul'  sea  aud  laud  forces. 
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*'  Sire,"  lie  replied,  "  your  ^oodnc^s  merits  my  best 
thanks.  But!  do  not  forget,  that  you  told  me  whenever  I  iiiet 
with  good  and  sensible  men,  to  ask  of  them  to  aid  me  in  my 
rnisom.  Now  I  can  no  where  find  a  better  or  more  sensible 
m'iWi  tlian  yourself,  fair  sire.  Therefore  ^ive  it  unto  me,  as 
is  riirlt,  since  you  have  tauj;^ht  me  to  a.^k.^^ 

At  this  Saleiiadin  laugiicd,  and  made  answer, 

"You  have  indeed  bc'^un  well,  and  I  will  give  you  without 
guile  fifty  thousand  good  besants,  for  it  is  not  my  will  that 
you  should  fail  through  me.'' 

He  then  stood  up  and  said  to  Prince  Hues, 

"  You  shall  go  to  each  Baron,  and  I  will  go  with  you.'* 
Sirs,  continued  the  King,  give  each  of  you  something  to  this 
great  Prince  to  make  up  liis  ransom." 

And  the  Admirals  all  round  began  to  give  him  something, 
until  he  bad  fully  made  up  his  ransom  and  had  thirteen 
til }  IS  lud  besants  over  and  above — so  much  did  they  promise 
and  bestow. 

Then  Hues  demanded  permission  to  return  home  for  much 
L  •  desired  to  quit  the  paynim  land. 

'•'You  shall  not  go  hence/'  quoth  the  King,  "until  you 
have  received  Ihe  13,000  besants,  they  promised  to  give 
you."  And  he  turned  to  his  treasurer  and  commanded  him 
to  pay  the  money,  and  afterwards  recover  it  from  those  who 
had  promised  to  give  it.  So  the  Besants  were  weij:hed  out 
and  given  to  Count  Hues,  who  was  constrained  to  talce  thcnn, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  For  rather  would  he  have  eni])loy- 
ed  them  to  redeem  his  people,  who  were  in  prison  and  cap- 
tivity in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

When  Salehadin  heard  this,  he  sware  by  Mahomet  that 
they  should  never  be  redeemed. 

On  learning  this.  Hues  had  great  sorrow  of  heart,  but  he 
dared  not  further  entjcat  the  ting,  in  as  much  as  he  had 
svorn  by  Mahomet,  and  he  feared  to  anger  him.  Then  he 
commanded  his  ton  companions,  whom  he  liad  chosen,  to 
make  rccidy,  for  that  Jie  was  about  to  conduct  them  back  to 
their  own  country.  Bat  he  remained  there  yet  eight  full  day?^, 
being  feasted  with  much  merriment,  after  that,  he  demanded 
a  safe  conduct  through  the  Piiwiim  lands.  And  Salehadin 
granted  it  to  him  togt-tluT  with  fifty  guards  to  escort  them 
in  safety,  without  pride  or  fraud,  beyond  his  territory. 

So  they  set  out  to  r-^tfirn  to  their  own  country  and  tlie 
Prince  of  Galilee  went  with  them,  though  much  he  grie\id 
for  the  comrades  he  was  couatraincd  to  leave  there,  but  he 
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could  not  do  otherwise,  however  he  might  regret  it.  Thus 
he  came  back  to  his  owu  lands — himself  the  eleventh — and 
he  shared  amonj^st  his  friends  the  wealth  he  had  brought 
with  him,  so  that  many  a  man  was  enriched. 


(Here  folloTT  nearly  a  hundred  lines  of  moral  reflections, 

fii:d  the  ]  {um  ceiichuUs  in  U.v  folloTiing  manner.—) 

Ef-  si  truis,  lisrnit  en  latin, 
Dc  1)ones  (cuvres,  bone  fin. 
Or  prions  an  dcfineraent 
Clu3lui  qui  est  sans  finement. 
Quant  nous  venrons  au  definer. 
Que  nous  puissonmes  si  finer 
Que  nous  aions  la  joie  fine 
Ki  us  bons  mie  nc  define, 
Et  por  celui  qui  chou  escrist. 
Que  il  soit  avoec  Jhesu-Crist, 
Et  en  Ponnour  Sainte  Marie 
Afnen,  Amen,  chascuns  en  die, — 
ETplicit  It  Ordres  tie  Chevalerie. 
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THE  NATIVE  PRESS  IN  THE  N.  W.  P. 


It  IS  related  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  that  one  day,  during 
a  public  disputation  at  Ephesus,  he  suddenly  shouted  out, 
"  Bravo !  Stephen,  kill  him/'  Some  natural  astonishment 
seized  the  audience  at  this  abrupt  interruption,  which  was 
not  dispelled  by  the  learned  professor  adding  shortly  after- 
wards, with  oracnlar  brevity,  "  The  tyrant  is  dead."  It 
was  subsequently  known,  however,  that  on  that  day  and  at 
that  hour  in  Rome,  Stephen  of  the  bandaged  arm,  had  given 
Emperor  Domitian,  his  final  quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin. 

Of  course,  times  which  could  produce  men  like  Apollonius, 
liad  no  need  of  Newspapers,  and  it  was  not  till  centuries 
aftei,  when  the  world  had  lost  its  spiritual  inhabitants  and 
was  giving  sadly  common-place,  that  Venice  produced  its 
first  little  journal,  priced  one  gazetta. 

Newspapers  in  England  date  only,  we  believe,  from  the 
reign  of  James  the  Ist;  indeed  the  Press  as  it  is  now,  can 
scarcely  trace  its  lineage  back  fifty  years. 

The  Native  Press  of  these  Provinces  is  a  mere  bantling 
at  present,  half  a  dozen  years  old,  and  knowing  no  reign 
save  that,  still  existing,  of  Proconsul  Thomason.  Its  influ- 
eace  is  very  insignificant  as  yet,  but  since  it,  very  possibly, 
may  become  of  far  higher  importance  in  the  after  time,  and 
is  not  at  all  unlikely,  ultimately,  to  turn  out  a  powerful  en- 
gine for  good  or  for  evil,  some  little  account  of  its  present 
condition  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting. 

First,  something  must  be  said  of  the  nature  of  a  Native 
Newspaper.  Its  news  is  generally  the  worst  part  about  it ; 
luideviatingly  inaccurate,  trivial,  behind-hand  and  ridiculous. 
We  know,  however,  from  Ben  Jonson's  severe  hits  at  the 
Mercurius  Britannicus  in  "  The  Staple  of  News^',  that  matters 
were  not  much  better  in  England  in  the  infancy  of  Jour- 
nalism. Barber  Thomas'  repertoire  contained,  it  will  be 
remembered,  some  very  strange  items  of  intelligence. 

"  News  from  Rome. 

They  write,  the  king  of  Spain  is  chosen  Pope. 
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« 

News  from  Holland. 

They  write  here,  one  Cornelius- Son 
Hath  made  the  Hollanders  an  invisible  ^1 
To  swim  the  haven  at  Dunkirk  and  aiiJiL  all 
The  shipping  there.  ^' 

These  could  be  easily  matched  out  of  the  native  papers. 
An  account  went  the  round  of  them,  some  months  ago,  of  a 
mother  who  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty-five  little  sooter- 
kiDs  of  children  ail  at  once,  which  must  be  admitted  to  dis- 
tance Barber  Thomas  and  his  wonders  without  diflSculty.  Then 
for  opinions,  they  very  seldom  express  any  at  all.  Their 
best  feature  is  a  sort  of  Penny  Magazine  article,  on  some 
subject  of  general  information,  translated  from  the  English, 
occasionally  scientific,  occasionally  biographical  or  historical 
This  is  rather  a  way  in  which  the  native  mind  likes  to  take 
knowledge,  in  easy  fragmental  doses,  ready  prepared  for  su- 
perficial display. 

Poetry,  religious  discussion,  extracts  &c.  make  up  the  rest 
of  the  budget. 

There  are  26  Presses  at  work  in  thesa  Provinces,  including 
one  at  Indore  and  one  at  Bhurtpore,  and  at  all,  except  two, 
newspapers  are  published.  We  shall  briefly  notice  each 
Press,  mentioning  the  publications  issuing  therefrom,  so  that 
some  notion  may  be  formed,  not  only  of  the  condition  of 
journalism,  but  of  the  general  state  of  native  literature  in  the 
North  West. 

Our  own  City — Agra — supports  7  Presses.  The  first  we 
may  mention  is  the  Epitome  of  News  (Zoobdut-iool  Akhbar.) 
This  Press  publishes  a  Persian  news-paper,  but  has  not  issu- 
ed any  books  during  the  last  year.  The  Editor,  Moonshee 
Wajid  Alee  Khan,  is  considered  an  able  man,  and  his  Jour- 
nal, published  weekly,  and  of  the  same  title  as  the  Press, 
numbers  110  Subscribers,  the  proportion  of  Hindoos  and 
Mussulman  being  about  equal. 

The  Agra  College  Press,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
of  the  Masters  of  the  College,  and  another  of  them  edits  the 
news-paper,  which  is  published  there.  It  is  a  bi-weekly  Jour- 
nal called  the  Genuine  News  (Akhbar-ool-Huqaiq).  The  cir- 
culation is  60  copies,  out  of  which  Grovemment  take  6  and 
10  are  exchanged.  It  is  a  respectable  paper,  but  without  in- 
fluence. This  press  has  published  an  Oordoo  Insha,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  prints  of  animals  for  the  Visitor  General 
of  Village  schools,  during  the  year. 
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The  Akbar  Press  (Mutba  Akbaree)  is  a  very  tottering 
concern.  Its  affairs  are  understood  to  be  always  involved, 
and  its  Editor,  like  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole,  to  exist  in  perennial 
difficulties.  A  very  flimsy  Journal  in  Oordoo  issues  here, 
named  the  News  Press,  (Mutba-ool-Akhbar).  However,  the 
Editor  is  a  good  caterer  for  local  items,  and  is  careful  about 
his  printing,  and  he  manages  this  way  to  keep  his  circula- 
tion up  to  54.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  olive  as  in 
buff.  Carefully  printed  tittle  tattle  would  beat  all  your  sen^ 
timent  and  theory  out  of  the  newspaper  field,  amongst  our- 
selves, any  day.  A  poor  Editor  lays  his  weighty  opinions, 
and  his  choice  expressions  on  the  Mess  Table,  and  the  little 
offspring  of  his  heart  is  declared  to  have  nothing  in  it,  because 
"  no  one  is  dead  and  there  is  not  a  letter  about  the  Relief.'* 

The  Very  Fortunate  News  Press  (Mutba  Ussud-ool-Akhbar) 
produces  two  papers,  the  Very  Fortunate  News  (Ussud-ool 
Akhbar),  and  the  Touchstone  of  Poets  (Miar-oos-Shoura). 
The  first  is  weekly,  and  the  second  bi-monthly.  The  week- 
ly Joiimal  is  professedly  a  religious  organ ;  out  of  its  71 
subscribers,  68  are  Mussulman.  It  is  going  down  rapidly. 
The  Touchstone  of  Poets,  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  organ 
of  the  irritable  race.  It  contains  extracts  from  the  ancient, 
and  effusions  by  the  modem  poets,  and  if  may  be  added, 
has  an  exceedingly  small  circulation. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known,  what  a  vast  body 
the  Poets  form  amongst  the  native  community. 

In  an  evil  moment,  the  present  writer  brought  them  upon 
himself,  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  We  heard  of  a  poet 
and  begged  him  to  call.  Previous  preparation  was  made  by 
transmission  to  memory,  of  some  lines  of  Souda  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  indeed  not  without  pathetic  power  and 
delicate  fancy.     They  run  something  in  this  way. 

"  How  many  bleeding  hearts  must  here  lie  buried 
To  give  this  crimson  color  to  the  rose  ; 
How  many  weeping  eyes  must  here  be  hidden 
To  give  its  trickling  waters  to  the  spring.''* 

*  Compare  Keata :  tSe  fancy  is  not  disaimilar 

"O  sorrow! 

Why  dost  borrow 

The  natural  hue  of  health,  from  vermeil  lips  ? 

To  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  bushes  ? 

Or  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips  V* 

J3ndymion. 
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The  poet  came.  His  bardic  title  was  ''  the  Witness."  Fop 
they  all  hold  baptism  from  Apollo  besides  their  every  day  names^ 
which,  by  the  way,  was  often  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
for  example,  with  the  last  of  the  Minnesingers,  Henry,  snma- 
med  Prauenlob.  The  lines  from  Souda  were  let  off.  The 
poet's  eye  glistened  :  "Very  beautiful,"  he  said  "  but — ^have 
you  ever  heard  this  little  thing  of  mine  .^'  We  heard  a  good 
many  little  things  of  his,  before  he  departed. 

The  next  day  we  were  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  "  Wit- 
nesses." The  most  humdrum  people,  with  whom  an  inter- 
view had  usually  been  a  nauseous  interchange  of  common 
places,  suddenly  debuted  in  the,  to  us,  perfectly  new  charac- 
ters of  "  Lion"  ''  Maniac"  "  Scintillation"  &c.  fee.  till  our 
wonder  began  simply  to  be,  if  there  was  any  one  who  conld 
read  and  write  who  was  not  a  poet. 

We  felt  disposed  to  address  the  public  in  Ben  Jonson's 
grand  old  lines. 

"  Great  noble  wits,  be  good  unto  yourselves. 
And  make  a  difference  betwixt  poetic  elves. 
And  poets  :  all  that  dabble  in  the  ink 
And  defile  quills,  are  not  those  few  can  think. 
Conceive,  express  and  steer  the  souls  of  men. 
As  with  a  rudder." 

The  Very  Fortunate  News  Press  has  published  7  works  in 
the  year,  none  of  them,  unfortunately,  worth  any  thing,  if  we 
except  a  meagre  Persian  letter  writer.  One  is  an  "  essay  on  the 
Prophet  splitting  the  Moon  into  two  pieces  with  his  finger," 
and  another  the  love  verses  of  one  Lalla  Hurgopal,  sur- 
named  "  Tuftah"  or  the  "  Parched  One."  The  Qader  Press 
(Mutba  Qaderec)  publishes  a  newspaper  called  the  Pole  star 
of  News  (Qootub-ooU'Mvhbar)  which  proposes  to  offer  News, 
Poetry,  Government  Orders,  and  Biography  of  the  Mussal- 
man  Saints.  The  Pole  star  however  attracts  very  few  sub- 
scribers— its  circulation  being  only  29. 

This  press  has  recently  printed  two  books,  one,  the  old 
''  Uklaqi  Jalalee**  and  the  other,  a  new  work  entitled  "  Mau- 
loodi  ShureeP*  on  the  birth  of  the  Prophet,  by  Moulvie  Gk)- 
lam  Imam. 

The  Source  of  Precious  Things  Press  (Mutba  Musder  oon 
Newadir)  publishes  a  weekly  newspaper  of  small  circulation 
not  exceeding  35.  Its  name  is  The  News  of  the  vicimty 
and  the  Delight  of  souls,  (Akhbar-oon-Nuwah-o^uzhat-ooL 
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Unrah.)  It  is  conducted  by  Hindus  and  at  one  time  was 
Tery  popular  as  a  religious  organ.  The  Editor  however 
finds  job  work  pay  better  than  Theology  and  his  press  has 
now  a  high  reputation  for  its  neat  Lithography.  Five  useful 
books  have  been  published  during  the  last  year  at  this  Es- 
tablishment. A  Dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words  current 
in  Oordoo,*  An  Oordoo  tale  illustrative  of  the  position  of 
Landholders,  written  by  one  Shree  Lall  at  the  request,  we 
understand,  of  the  Village  School  Visitor,  An  able  little  En- 
cyclopsedia  in  Persian,  an  Abstract  of  Criminal  Regulations 
in  Oordoo,  and  Decisions  of  the  Sudder  Dewanee  in  Oordoo. 

The  Cup  of  Jamshed  Press  (MutbaJamiJamshed)  has  no 
paper  connected  with  it.  It  has  recently  published  for  Mr. 
H.  S.  Beid,  seven  little  educational  works  of  different  de- 
scriptions. 

These  are  the  Agra  Native  Printing  Offices  :  the  annual 
receipts  on  the  Newspapers  are  estimated  at  about  3000  Rs. 
and  8000  Rs.  is  calcidated  to  be  the  value  of  books  publish- 
ed during  the  year. 

Delhi  has  six  presses,  of  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
the  Imperial  one  first  claims  our  attention.  This  is  the  Roy' 
al  Press  (Mutba  Sultanee)  and  publishes  a  news-paper  en- 
titled the  Lamp  of  News  (Seraj-ool-Akhbar.)  Only  a  few 
copies  are  printed  and  distributed,  gratuitously,  amongst 
such  persons  as  are  desirous  of  keeping  themselves  au  courant 
with  Court  events.  It  is  written  iu  very  flowery  Persian, 
and  the  "  pearl-like  words'^  which  fall  from  the  lips  of  his 
Majesty,  are  recorded  duly  with  extravagant  encomiums. 
The  King  also  is  a  poet,  and  appears,  almost  weekly,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Lamp.  As  his  effusions  are  said  to  be  not 
badly  expressed,  if  they  only  meant  anjrthing,  we  may  say  of 
him  as  Suetonius  said  of  another  royal  author,  that  he  writes 
"  inepte  magis  quam  ineleganter.^' 

We  cannot,  even  in  this  place,  touch  passingly  on  the  subject 
of  the  King  of  Dehli,  without  alluding  to  the  unhappy  state 
of  that  Court.  Where  population,  poverty,  and  profligacy 
are  simultaneously  on  the  rapid  increase,  it  is  a  ruinous  busi- 
ness for  any  family.  And  really  if  there  is  a  melancholy 
sight  on  earth  it  surely  must  be,  to  witness  the  polluted  dregs 
of  a  noble  House  sinking  into  the  pit  of  disease  and  desti- 
tution, with  a  faint  clatter  of  drums  and  a  little  waving  of 
tinsel  rags,  and  not  a  human  being  by,  to  intimate,  to  pity 
or  to  avert  their  destruction  ! 

*  This  is  now  ooming  out. 
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The  Dehii  Oordoo  Akhbar  Press  is  conducted  by  Syud 
Hussein,  who  professes  to  be  an  amateur  and  to  distribute 
to  the  poor  whatever  is  made  by  the  Press.  The  natives  are 
very  often  charitable  in  a  profuse  and  pointless  sort  of  way : 
but  we  cannot  credit  this  fact — that  a  native  would  ever  do 
anything,  who  could  live  comfortably  idle.  Therefore  we  seek 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  poor*'  in  Croldsmith's 
verse  about  the  "  man  of  Islington/' 

'^  A  kind  and  gentle  heart  he  had. 

To  comfort  friends  and  foes 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad, — 

When  he  put  on  his  clothes/* 

The  paper  published  at  this  press,  the  Oordoo  Akhbar,  is 
rather  a  poor  thing,  and  numbers  only  44  subscribers.  Out  of 
five  books  published  at  this  Establishment  in  the  year,  four 
are  miracles  and  other  rubbish.  The  fifth  is  a  translation  of 
'  Wand's  Algebraical  Geometry'  into  oordoo,  called  Hindseh 
biljubr  and  produced  by  Professor  Ram  Chunder  and  Mas- 
ter Radha  Kishen,  both  of  the  Dehli  CoUege. 

Any  thing  like  the  failure  which  seems  to  prevail  at  the 
Jiifcr  Press  (Mutba  Jaferia)  was  never  heard  of.  It  publishes 
a  paper  which  is  called  the  Theatre  of  truth  (Muzhar-ool 
huqq)  and  whichhas  five  subscribers.  This  is  playing  to  empty 
boxes  with  a  vengeance.  Then  it  printed  a  little  work  called 
Seeparah  Alif  Lam  Meem  which  is  one  of  the  Sections  of  the 
Koran.    A  thousand  copies  were  struck  ofi^and  two  sold. 

"  Oh  Amos  Cottle  !  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spring  from  pen  and  ink  !'' 

However  the  Conductor,  Mahommed  Ali,  reports  that  it 
amuses  him,  to  which  we  can  only  answer,  we  are  very  glad 
to  hear  it. 

The  Hotise  of  Peace  Press  (Dar-ool-Salam)  publishes  a 
Persian  journal  called  the  Certifier  of  News  (Sadiq-ooU  Akhbar) 
Its  circulation  is  only  21,  out  of  which  again,  nine  only  are 
paying  subscribers.  Eight  books  have  been  published  in 
the  year,  at  this  press,  but  mostly  reprints — GooUstan,  Kuree- 
ma  &c. 

The  Sciences  Press  (Matba-ool-ooloom)  published  at  one 
time  three  newspapers,  one  however  has  been  recently  given  up. 
Of  the  remaining  journals  The  Conjunction  of  the  Two  Fortu^ 
nate  Planets  (Qiran-oos-Sadein)  though  possessing  only  a 
nominal  circulation  of  33,  is  a  respectably  written  paper.   But 
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the  Benefits  for  Beholders  (Fuwaid-oon-Nazerene)  bears  a 
higher  character  and  is  really  a  useful  publication.  It  ' 
is  edited  by  Professor  Ram  Chunder  of  the  Delhi  College 
and  breathes  a  European  spirit  of  progress  and  enlightment. 
The  circulation  is  84.  This  press  has  published  21  works 
in  the  last  year.  Most  of  these  are  useful  books^  and  none 
Tery  much  the  contrary.  The  most  trashy  perhaps  would 
be  a  Balance  of  Medicine  (Meezan-oot-Tibb^)  and  the  best 
a  Bible,  a  Euclid,  a  Hindee  Dictionary  and  a  work  on 
Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Abstruse  News  Press  (Mutba-duquaik-ool-Akhbar) 
has  not  long  been  started ;  it  supports  a  paper  of  the  same 
name. 

The  Abstruse  News  is  edited  by  a  Hindoo  and  has  a  circu- 
lation oi  18. 

2750  Rs.  are  calculated  to  be  the  receipts  annually  on  the 
Dehll  Newspapers  and  a  little  better  than  10,000  rupees  the 
the  value  of  books  published  in  the  year,  in  that  city. 

At  Meerut  there  are  two  Native  presses.  The  Qader  Press 
(Mutba  Qaderi)  publishes  an  Oordoo  Newspaper,  the  Key 
of  News  (Miftah-ool-Akhbar,)  it  is  of  indifferent  merit  and 
numbers  only  24  subscribers.  Nothing  has  been  printed  at 
this  Establishment  except  an  Almanack.  The  World  Display'^ 
ing  Cup  Press  (Mutba-Jam-i-Jahannooma)  has  not  been 
long  established.  It  seems  to  promise  well,  as  far  as  activi- 
ty goes.  It  publishes  a-  Newspaper  of  the  same  name.  The 
Cup  is  edited  by  Hindoos  and  is  chiefly  attractive  by  its 
republication,  in  weekly  parts,  of  Feizee^s  Persian  translation 
of  the  Mahabharata.  The  circulation  is  41.  This  press  has 
printed  three  little  brochures,  also,  already.  Hymns  to{Muha- 
deo  and  Ganges  (save  the  mark)  and  an  Almanack. 

750  Rupees  may  be  put  down  as  the  receipts,  annually,  on 
the  Meerut  journals,  and  600  Rupees  the  value  of  books  pub- 
lished. 

Bareilly  has  one  Press.  The  Most  Trustworthy  News 
Press  (Oomdut-ool-Akhbar)  is  conducted  by  Moonshce  Luch- 
mun  Purshad  of  the  Bareilly  College.  It  publishes  a  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  same  name,  having  a  circulation  of  43. 
This  is  rather  an  able  journal,  and  we  regret  to  hear,  is  un- 
popular, partly  because  the  Editor  writes  in  simple  Oordoo. 

We  particularly  dislike  the  Hindoostanee  called  runqeen^ 
and  cannot  conceive  how  the  language  can  ever  be  used  with 
power  and  expression,  till  that  tawdry  and  meretricious  style 
is  abandoned.    A  book  without  long  words  and  repercussion 
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of  syllables  is  oondcTmied  by  a  Moonshee  forthwith,  withent 
one  canon  of  taste  being  offered  to  support  the  decision.  On 
the  other  hand,  double  the  substantives,  alliterate  the  adjec- 
tives, produce  a  general  cymbal  clang  of  symphonous  syllables, 
and  the  style  is  declared  to  be  of  a  high  order.  But  the 
Moonshees  can  no  more  indicate  any  reason  for  the  superio- 
rity of  this  artificial  trickery,  than  the  maidservant  could  for 
admiring  the  sermon. 

"Oh  it  was  beautiful!'' 

"  Well — but  what  did  the  parson  say?''  was  asked. 
"  I  dont  know,  I  dont  know,  but  Mesopotamia, 
Mesopotamia,  kept  coming  in.  beautiful  I" 

The  Bareilly  Press  has  published  two  little  works  in  the 
year,  one  useless  and  the  other  worse  than  so.  An  Oordoo 
translation  of  two  books  of  the  Goolistan  and  a  Sanserif  Es- 
say on  Astrology.  Astrology  I  it  is  a  strange  world,  madam, 
as  Sterne  would  say.  One  man  fastening  up  Grod's  light- 
ning in  gutta  percha  tubes  and  putting  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea — because  he  wants  to  talk  a  few  hours  quicker  than  he 
could  before — and  another  man  still  benighted  with  horo- 
scopes, and  houses  of  the  moon,  and  heaven  only  knows  what 
else  medioeval  trumpery. 

Moonshee  Luchmun  Pershad  estimates  430  Rs.  to  be  the 
receipts  on  his  Newspaper  and  55  Rs.  to  be  the  value  of  his 
brochures,  which  last  we  consider  extravagant. 

There  is  a  very  good  news  paper  published  at  Simla,  called 
the  Simla  News  (Simla  Akhbar).  It  is  in  Hindeeand  ediited  by 
Shiva  Pershad,  Head  Monshee  to  Mr.  Edwards.  Most  ere- 
ditpWe  articles,  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  order,  are  brought 
out  in  this  journal,  and  on  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  the  best  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  Provinces.  Seve- 
ral elementary  works,  for  educational  purposes,  have  appeared 
during  the  year,  from  the  Simla  News  Press  (Mutba  Simla 
Akhbar)  which  is  under  the  management  of  Sheikh  Abdoolla. 

The  circulation  of  the  News  is  98,  out  of  which  33  copies 
are  taken  by  Christians.  The  annual  receipts  on  the  paper, 
are  stated  to  be  ll  76  Rs.  and  the  value  of  works  published, 
100  Rs. 

Cawnpore  has  only  one  press,  the  Musiapha,  (Mutba  Mus- 
taphaee.)  No  paper  is  published  at  this  establishment,  but 
a  great  many  works  are  printed.  No  less  than  20  books  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  year,  out  of  which  9  are  Persian 
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Grammars  and  Letter-writers  and  of  very  questionable  value. 
Out  of  the  reniainin*^  11 — we  cau  only  see  the  old  Rooqat-U 
Akungeeree  as  bearing  even  a  respectable  name^  all  the  rest  is 
the  "  leather  and  prunelW  of  the  Prophet  and  Love. 

Love  !  lack-a-day  I  after  the  pure  and  delicate  love-poetry 
of  the  West,  it  is  indeed  a  profligate  descent  to  Eastern  erotics. 

A  poor,  mad,  Greenwich  booth  passion,  fading,  sinking, 
parching,  withering,  burning,  dying,  and  tearing  itself  into 
pieces  in  frantic  jingle  about  nightingales,  moths,  roses,  moon 
clothes  and  all  the  other  stock  scenery  of  the  Asiatic  affec* 
tions.  Tedious  beyond  endurance,  tame  beyond  conception, 
irremediably  dull,  failing  even  by  lurid  flashes  of  indecency 
to  irradiate,  for  more  than  a  momont,  the  overwhelming 
gloom  ;  such  is  an  outline  of  Indian  ishq. 

The  value  of  books  published  at  the  Mustapha  Press  during 
the  year,  must  have  been  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
Bupees. 

There  are  six  Presses  at  Benares.  The  Benares  News 
Press  (Mutba  Benares  Aklibar)  publi-^hcs  two  Newspapers, 
namely,  the  Benares  Akhbar  and  the  Bvacire'<  Gazette,  The 
first  of  these  is  in  Hindee  and  is  considered  tlu;  mauvais  su^ 
jet  of  the  Press.  It  is  not  however  very  bud.  A  little?  abuse 
oftheNypal  Ranee  (with  the  view  probably  of  getting  mo- 
ney), a  little  opposition  to  the  Missionaries,  and  an  occasional 
sneer  at  the  raa^sterial  bench,  is  about  the  sum  of  its.  de- 
linquencies. We  think,  wlien  the  E;litor,  on  one  occasion, 
impUed,  that  a  highly  respectable  civilian  might  consider  Iiiiii- 
self  a  buffalo,  that  the  zenith  of  audacity  was  reached. 

To  the  Editor's  credit,  by  the  way,  be  it  racuti(»npd,  that 
be  touched  with  great  delicacy  and  consideration  on  the  case 
of  the  Mackays,  a  topic  of  which  an  unscrupulous  Hindoo  wri- 
ter might,  very  fairly,  have  been  expected  to  make  the  most. 
The  Akhbar  has  23  subscribers.  The  Gazette  is  in  Oordoo, 
a  very  attenuated  performance  and  has  a  circulation  of 
five. 

Seven  works  have  issued  from  this  press,  amongst  which 
▼e  notice,  with  pleasure,  a  "  History  of  the  Sikhs'^  though 
as  its  price  is  only  6  annas,  it  must  be  of  the  Pinnock  school. 
And  we  notice,  with  regret,  Samooddrik,  a  book  on  Palmistry. 

We  fear,  at  present,  tlie  poor  natives  have  not  snfliciently 
clean  hands  for  palmistric  researches.  It  is  certainly  not  so 
chimaric  a  science,  however,  here  as  elsewhere.  A  vakeePs 
fortune,  for  example,  may  pretty  clearly  be  indicated  by  the 
nature  of  his  palm. 

G 
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The  Stream  of  Nectar  Press  (Mutba  Soodhakur)  publisbetf 
a  paper  called  the  Stream  of  Nectar  (Soodhakur)  it  is  rather 
an  able  paper,  but  the  difficulty  of  its  Hindee,  impedes,  it 
is  said,  the  circulation,  which  does  not  exceed  40. 

The  Shringar  Sungrah,  a  Hindee  if ork  on  poetry,  has  been  in 
this  press  for  tiro  years,  and  does  not  appear  yet  to  be  finished. 

The  Garden  and  Spring  Press  (Mutba  Bagh-o-Bahar)  pub- 
lishes a  paper  of  the  same  name,  of  no  influence  or  character, 
and  numbering  19  subscribers  only.  One  book  in  Hinder 
has  been  published  here,  in  the  year— the  Bookminee  Hwrit, 
all  the  copies  were  bought  by  the  Raja  of  Benares. 

The  Place  of  Benefaction  to  India  Press  (Mutba  Mufadi 
Hind)  publishes  an  Oordoo  paper  called  the  Indian  Traveiieri 
(Saireen-i-Hind.)  Its  circulation  is  56,  out  of  which  35  co- 
pies are  taken  by  Christians.  Four  books  have  been  pub- 
lished at  this  Press.  A  Hindee  work  on  Materia  MeJicay 
which  is  a  reprint,,  being  originally  compiled  under  the  eye  of 
Capt.  Taylor  ;  an  Almanack,  a  list  of  Persian  Verbs,  and  a 
booknamed  Khayal  Bekhoodee  which  promises  firomits  title 
to  be  great  nonsense. 

An  Odrdoo  paper  called  the  Benares  Hurcarah  issues  firom 
the  Becorder  Press.  It  has  not  long  been  established,  and, 
when  our  information  was  sent  us,  had  only  a  circulation  of 
25,  which  may  be  on  the  increase. 

A  Hindee  commentary  on  the  Bamaytm  was  reported  to  be 
in  preparation  at  this  Press. 

The  Kashee  Press  has  been  set  up  for  the  publication  of  a 
Bengalee  paper,  the  only  one  in  t^ese  provinces,  called  the 
Indicator  of  Benares  Events  (Kashee-bnrta-Purkashik),  it 
has  already  a  circulation  of  92,  and  out  of  these  subscribersi 
68  are  residents  of  Benares. 

The  annual  receipts  on  Native  Papers  in  Benares  are  cal- 
culated to  be  about  2,800  Ba.  and  2,900  perhaps,  the  valae 
of  books  published.  > 

A  biglot  journal  called  the  Malwa  Akhbaris  published  at 
Indore.  It  has  a  circulation  of  90  and  is  rather  an  able  paper. 
Half  its  sheet  is  in  Hindee  and  half  in  Oordoo.  Fourteen  works 
have  been  printed  within  the  year  at  the  same  Press  from  which 
the  Malwa  Akhbar  issues.  Some  are  reprints  of  Bajneetee  fee* 
a  little  book  on  Geography,  Bhogal  Durpun,  seems  a  useful 
publication;  but  stuff  sadly  predominates — a  History  of  ths 
pious  Yidoor,  and  so  on. 

The  Sfrfdur  Press  (Mutba  Sufduree)  has  recently  been 
started  at  Bhurtpore,  and  is  supported  by  the  King. 
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It  issnes  a  paper  in  Oordoo  and  Hindee  called  by  the  very 
cheerful  name  of  the  Theatre  of  Pleasure  (Muzhur  oos  Suroor), 
the  circulation  at  present  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  14. 

The  Soqfan  Churitter,  a  Hindee  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Sooruj  Mail,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Raja,  is  being  now 
*'  printed  by  authority/' 

This  concludes  the  list. 

When  we  calculate  that  the  whole  receipts  on  Native 
newspapers  in  these  Provinces  amount  to  little  more  than 
19,000  Rs.  and  the  value  of  books  published  to  not  more 
than  35,000  Rs.,  the  local  literature  does  certainly  seem  on 
but  a  liliputian  scale.* 

We  fear  we  must  some  times  have  appeared  tedious 
and  trifling  in  detail.  Still  we  cannot  consider  the  subject 
without  great  interest.  We  know,  as  regards  Newspapers  in 
onr  own  country,  that  after  a  long  and  insignificant  infancy 
they  sprung  at  once  into  an  omnipotent  manhood. 

A  comic  writer  in  Charles  the  Ist's  time,  jokmg  about 
the  newspapers,  says,  "Methinks  the  Turk  should  license  Di- 
nmals  because  he  prohibits  learning  and  books.  A  library 
of  Diurnals  is  a  wardrobe  of  trippery ;  it  is  a  just  idea  of 
the  limbo  of  infants.  I  saw  one  once  that  could  write  with 
his  toes ;  by  the  same  token,  I  could  have  wished  he  wore 
his  copies  for  socks ;  it  is  he,  without  doubt,  from  whom 
the  Diurnals  derive  their  pedigree,  and  they  have  a  birth- 
right accordingly,  being  shuffled  out  at  the  bed's-feet  of 
History.  To  what  infinite  numbers  an  historian  would 
multiply,  should  be  crumble  into  elves  of  this  profession.'' 

Well  all  this  is  pleasant  banter  enough,  but  future  events  have 
given  it  strangely  the  lie.  A  writer  in  the  Timeg  wonld  crum- 
ble into  a  good  many  elves  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  John 
Cleiveland,  "  poet  and  royalist." 

So  with  these  poor  flimsy  efiPorts  which  we  have  been 
examining,  these  *'  most  cramped  compendiums  of  newspa* 

*It  u  hardly  fur,  howsrer  to  jndgv  natiYe  Htcfary  ttetifltici  by  the  itandard 
of  Eagland,  e^eii  the  foUawing  (qnoted  from  a  looil  pspcr)  would  make  a  poor 
fhoir  by  the  ride  of  the  Engluh  publishers'  lists  for  the  same  period. 

"  TIm  last  number  of  the  Literary  Oaxetlefor  Sweden  contains  some  faiter- 
ctting  statistics  of  Swedish  literature,  journalism,  and  science  in  the  year  1850. 
In  that  year  1060  books  and  133  jmurnals  and  periodicals  were  published  in  the 
ecmntry.  Of  these  books,  the  works  on  theology  muster  182  ;  next  oome 
jurisprndenoe,  with  123  law-books ;  history,  philology,  medicine,  mathematics^ 
average  finom  30  to  80  works ;  and  the  number  of  treatises  on  the  fine  arts 
dwindles  down  to  three;  156  novels  were  published,  chiefly  translations  from 
Bng^liah  and  French  works.    Of  the  113  Swedish  aewipapen^  16  wtve  pub* 
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pers  ;^'  the  time  may  come  when  to  look  back  at  their  origin 
will  be  a  subject  of  high  interest.  If  this  nation  is  to  be 
regenerated,  if  education,  and  knowledge  are  to  be  spread 
abroad  amongst  the  masses,  if  thought  is  to  be  engendered, 
and  the  vast  inert  body  is  to  pulse  with  a  living  soul— there 
cannot  be  two  questions  as  to  the  influence  the  press  must 
obtain.  Then  in  the  day  of  its  power,  when  it  shall  force 
the  wishes  of  a  people  on  the  attention  of  their  rulers,  we 
may  remember  how  we  stood  gazing  on  its  slender  source, 
and  we  shall  call  to  mind  the  exquisite  picture  by  Chiabrera 
of  the  shepherds  watcliiug  the  fountain  of  the  Po; 

I  seraplici  pastori 
Sul  Vesolo  nevoso 
Fatti  ciirvi  e  cannti, 
D'alto  stupor  son  muti, 
Mirando  al  fonte  ombroso 

II  Po  con  pochi  umori ;    ' 
Poscia  udendo  gli  onori 
Deir  urna  angusta  e  stretta, 
Che'l  Adda,  che  '1  Tesino 
Soverchia  in  suo  cammino, 
Che  ampio  al  mar  s'affretta, 
Che  si  spnma,  e  si  snonaj 
Che  gli  si  dit  corona  I 


NoTV.-^We  bope  to  b6  able  in  a  fature  number  to  gire  tome  acootmt  of  tbt 
Vernacular  works  circulated  by  MisBionaries,  Tract  Societies  &c.  wbich  with  this 
article,  will  form  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of  the  influences  at  work,  on  the 
native  mind  ia  these  ProYinoes,  through  the  medium  of  the  local  languages. 

Sd.  L.  K. 
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THE  MERRY  YOUNG  MAN. 

AFTER  8ADI. 

When  T  was  young  I 
When  I  was  young  ? — Ah  !  woeful  when ! 
Ah !  for  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  Then  1 

COLKRIDOI. 

There  was  one  I  well  remember. 
The  blythest  son  of  earth, 
Who  never  ceased  from  whim  and  wit, 
Nor  closed  the  lips  of  mirth, 

I  met  him  in  onr  revels. 
When  he  and  I  were  yonng. 
His  heart  was  full  of  laughter. 
There  was  honey  on  his  totigue. 

For  many  years  we  parted, 
But  meeting  him  once  more. 
Can  this  be  he,  I  faltered. 
The  merry  one  of  yore  ? 

Is  this  that  son  of  madness. 
That  soul  of  all  he  knew  ? 
The  rose  alas  I  is  withered. 
That  once  so  sweetly  grew. 

The  one,  he  said,  though  altered 
From  what  I  used  to  be, 
A  wife  now  shares  my  pillow 
And  children  climb  my  kne6. 

My  sons  have  gotmy  joyaunce. 
They  smile  as  I  have  smiled. 
It  is  not  meet  the  parent 
Should  still  remain  the  child. 

Time  passeth  on,  my  brother. 
The  warm  blood  waxes  cold. 
Bliss  cannot  last  for  ever, 
And  hearts  themselves  grow  old. 
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The  river  floir eth  onward^ 
And  onward  to  the  sea. 
But  back  towards  the^  fountain. 
Its  course  may  never  be. 

The  yonng  and  trembling  cornfield 
Was  rippled,  like  a  wave. 
Whene'er  the  sighs  of  zephyr 
A  gentlest  impulse  gave. 

But  now  the  ear  is  heavy. 
No  more  its  billows  play ; 
So  the  sweet  levity  of  youth 
Has  fled,  dear  firiend,  away. 
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FUTTEHPUE    SIKEI  IN  THE   OLDEN  TIME. 
A  SKETCH  IN  TWO  LETTERS. 


LBTTKB   II. 

The  City  woke  from  its  repose  by  three  o'clock.  Where 
men  were  not  fairly  on  their  feet  again,  they  were  chatter- 
ing to  each  other,  lazily,  from  their  charpoys.  The  streets 
bozzed  and  hummed  again  with  life.  The  loud  laughter 
and  merry  shoats  of  children  at  play,  rang  in  the  air.  Ser- 
vants, who  would  be  wanted  as  soon  as  the  evening  set  in,  as 
chnprassies  and  attendants,  were  slowly  getting  some  of 
their  clothes  on.  Dancing  girls,  who  lived  in  the  upper 
rooms  over  shops,  were  gradually  appearing  in  their  little 
balconies,  either  chatting  with  their  own  musicians,  or  laugh- 
ing and  joking  with  people  in  the  streets.  Led  horses  be- 
gan to  pass  by,  their  heads  reined  tightly  up,  their  eyes 
bandaged,  aad  their  grooms  holding  them  by  a  long  handker- 
chief. The  dogs  got  up  out  of  the  dust  and  limped  about, 
snarling  amongst  themselves  over  garbage.  Akbar  had  spent 
the  afternoon  in  a  sort  of  desultory  chat  with  Abul  Fuzl  and 
Feizi.  He  had  sent  for  them  about  1  o'clock,  for  he  had 
happened  to  remember  the  two  priests  who  were  standing  at 
the  Serai  in  the  morning.  And  then,  from  remembering  them, 
his  thoughts  passed  to  other  priests  who  had  come  before, 
and  with  whom  he  had  had  discussions.  So  he  sent  for  his 
two  friends  to  consult  what  difficult  questions  should  be 
pnt  to  the  priests,  and  to  chat,  generally,  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  The  laxity  of  Akbar's  faith,  as  a  Mussalmau,  and 
his  singular  freedom  from  bigotry,  has  led  some  to  regard 
him  as  an  earnest  enquirer,  from  whom,  unhappily,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth,  education,  and  position  concealed  the 
truth ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  he  has  been  compared  to 
Scipio.  That  he  was  constantly,  with  jesting  Pilate,  asking 
"what  is  truth  V  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  he  seems  to 
us,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  his  character,  to  have  been 
more  interested  in  the  question  than  its  answer.  He  was 
more  amused  with  new  doctrines,  new  theories,  new  objects 
of  veneration,  than  burdened  with  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded the  acceptance  of  any  of  them.  And  there  surely  is 
no  parallel  between  a  grave  and  powerfid  mind  bowed  down. 
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everlastingly,  with  the  stem  dilemmas  of  that  great  enigma 
— Whence  and  W  hither — ?and  the  superficial  curiosity  of  an 
intellect,  that  was  too  restless  to  bind  itself  permanently,  to 
any  particular  code  of  opinions. 

When  Abul  Fazl  and  Feizi  were  leaving  the  Emperor, 
which  they  did,  surrounded  with  a  large  body  of  servants, 
and  besieged  by  a  vast  number  of  petitioners,  and  others- 
some  political,  some  literary  oomedwarsj  another  party  was 
seen  approaching  the  palace. 

The  principal  figure  amongst  them,  was  a  young  man  re- 
clining in  a  languid  way  in  a  litter  ;  he  was  very  flashily 
dressed  and  was  leaning  on  one  arm,  laughing  and  talking  to 
his  servants,  who  were  most  of  them  jaunty  and  impudent 
looking  youths.     Feizi  and  Abid    Fazl  were    just  getting 
into  their  litters,  as  this  new  arrival  came  up.   They  immedi- 
ately advanced  a  little  way  and  bowed  with  great  respect 
He  nodded  in  a  familiar  sort  of  manner  back,  aud  passed  on 
towards  the  palace  without  stopping  to  speak  to  them.    An 
interview  between  Akbar  andhis  youngest  son  Prince  Danial, 
for  the  new  arrival  was  he,  was  always   a  melancholy  affair. 
The  Emperor's  afibction  for  the  youth  was  great ;  but  even 
afifection's  eye  could  not  cscane  seeing  the  shadow  of  ruin  on 
poor  DaniaPs  countenance.  He  was  drinkinij  himself  to  death : 
and  neither  passionate  entreaties,  nor  stern  warnings,  nor 
menace  nor  ridicule  could  arrest  the  slow,  certain  and  inevitable 
suicide.     This  interview  resembled,  in  all  respects,  many  that 
had  preceeded  it.     Fair  promises  and  angry  threats  on  the 
Emperor's  part  met  by  sullen  silence  from  the  Prince  ;  then 
nature  getting  the  better  of  both  of  them,  Akbar  wrung  his 
hands  and  feU  in  tears  on  the   youth's  neck — and  Danial, 
whose  nerves  were  too  much  out  of  order  to  stand  a  scene, 
sank  into  maudlin  hysterics  of  alternate  weeping  and  laughter. 
By  the  time  this  visit  was  over,  signs  of  the  evening  began 
to  occur.     The  splash  of  water  on  the  ground  was  heard, 
where  the  watermen  were  laying  the  dust  before  the  houses. 
The  paroquets  came  out  from  shady  comers  where  they  had 
spent  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  screeched  about  the  eaves. 

The  roar  of  the  town  swelled  up,  but  to  a  fanciful  ear, 
it  seemed  unlike  the  same  sound  of  the  morning — ^therc 
was  a  subdued  exhaustion  preceptible — in  character  with 
the  heavy  atmosphere  and  the  dead  sky.  The  Emperor, 
attended  by  his  household  servants,  passed  on  foot  out  of 
the  Palace,  where  he  had  spent  the  day,  into  the  Kwab- 
gah.     He  sat  for  a  shoi't  time  therc^  in  the  garden^  by  the 
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Bide  of  the  fountain  and  partook  of  fruit.  Then  passing  a 
costly  shawl  over  his  shoulders^  and  taking  a  jewelled  sword 
in  his  hand^  he  moved  into  the  Diwan-i-Khass.  Carpets 
were  spread  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  cushions  of  faint 
blue  velvet  and  silver  laid  on  them.  When  Akbar  was  seated, 
he  ordered  Abul  Pazl  and  Peizi  to  be  admitted.  They  were 
close  at  hand,  and  entering,  were  directed  to  sit  down.  Then 
the  two  Ecclesiastics  were  summoned,  whom  the  Emperor  had 
seen  in  the  morning  at  the  Serai.  One  of  them  was  a  young 
man  of  pleasing  countenance  ;  the  other  much  older  and  of  a 
very  battered  appearance.  The  elder  Priest  held  up  a  Cru- 
cifix in  his  hand,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  at  which  Akbar  smiled, 
and,  putting  his  hands  together,  slightly  bowed  his  head. 
Abul  Fuzl,  at  this  juncture,  remarked  with  a  malicious  sneer, 
that  he  was  sorry  Abdul  Kadir  was  not  present.  The  Empe- 
ror laughed  and  immediately  sent  for  him.  Conversation 
with  the  Portuguese  priests  was  a  difl&cult  matter,  but  however, 
it  was  eflFected  after  a  fashion.  The  discussion  was  not  very 
profitable,  for  it  consisted  chiefly  of  Akbar's  relating  cures, 
which  had  been  effected  by  Mussulman  Saints,  and  Miracles 
which  had  been  wrought  at  their  tombs,  and  insisting  that  if 
the  priests'  religion  was  true,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  au- 
thenticate it  with  miracles.  The  priests  replied  that  in  their 
own  country  there  were  Belies  of  good  men,  which  had  often 
effected  cures,  but  that  on  account  of  these  supernatural 
qualities,  they  were  esteemed  very  precious,  and  people  were 
not  willing  they  should  be  removed  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Conversation  was  going  on  in  this  desultory  way,  when  the 
younger  priest  remarked,  that  he  had'something  very  singu- 
lar to  show  the  Emperor,  if  it  was  his  pleasure  to  see  it. 
Curiosity  was  excited ;  Akbar  said,  certainly,  that  he  wish- 
ed to  see  everything  novel  and  rare,  and  begged  the  priest 
to  exhibit.  The  young  man  feeling  in  a  pouch  under 
his  cassock,  said  that  he  required  a  light.  This  was  im- 
mediately ordered,  and  then  he,  retiring  a  little,  applied 
the  fire  to  something  which  he  held  concealed  in  his  hand, 
after  which  smoke  was  seen  issuing  out  of  his  mouth.  At 
this  Akbar  laughed  contemptuously,  and  said  that  every  jug- 
gler in  the  country  that  frequented  fairs,  could  do  it  ten  times 
better.  "  Why''  he  cried  *'  they  will  bring  fire  out  of  their 
nostrils  as  well  as  smoke.  If  your  magic  was  no  better  than 
this,  you  would  not  make  a  rupee  in  a  month.'' 

This  badinage  was  put  an  end  to,  by  the  young  priest  ex- 
plainingj  that  there  was  no  feat  intended,  in  producing  the 

D 
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smoke^but  that  the  cariosity  was,  that  the  smoke  itself  was 
very  soothing  aad  agreeable^  and  that  from  partaking  of  it, 
the  mind  of  man  became  philosophic  and  cheerful.  The 
priest  then  opened  his  hand  and  showed  a  small  claypipe^he 
also  exhibited  some  of  the  fragrant  weed,  from  out  of  his 
pouch.  Akbar  was  much  interested,  and  sent  immediately 
for  the  Hukeem  Abnl  Fiitteh  Gilanee,  to  ask  his  opinion  of 
the  herb.  He  insisted  in  the  meantime  on  trying  it,  mueh 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Abdul  Kadir,  who  was  now  pre- 
sent, and  who  assured  him  it  was  a  device  of  the  Devil,  and 
had  probably  been  brought  direct  from  his  satanic  majesty, 
by  his  servants  and  emissaries  the  priests.  When  the  Hu- 
keem came,  he  found  the  Emperor  coughing  very  much ;  for 
Akbar  not  being  quite  up  to  the  mysteries  of  the  pipe,  had 
swallowed  a  good  deal  of  smoke  and  was  sufiTering  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Hukeem  with  a  grave  face  examined  the  herb,  and 
afterwards  being  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  try  it,  declared 
that  it  was  a  pleasant  and,  possibly,  a  healthful  weed,  but 
that  the  smoke  required  punfying,  before  it  was  imbibed. 
"What  is  it  called?"  asked  Akbar, 
"  Tobacco,"  answered  the  priest. 

Akbar  agreed  with  the  Hukeem,  that  the  smoke  would 
be  better  for  purification,  but  inquired  how  this  could  be 
effected.  The  Hukeem  replied  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
made  to  pass  through  water,  and  from  that  night  he  com- 
menced  the  series  of  experiments,  which  ended  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Hookah. 

Shortly  after,  the  priests  obtained  permission  to  retire. 
Akbar  then  rose  up  and  passed  with  his  friends  through  the 
aperture  in  the  wall,  which  leads  into  the  Dewan-i-Am.  There 
were  great  crowds  of  people  in  this  enclosure,  anxiously 
watching  the  little  door,  which  opens  at  the  back  of  the 
throne  gallery.  As  soon  as  Akbar  appeared  through  this, 
and  took  his  seat,  a  great  shout  of  applause  rose  up  from  all 
sides.  In  this  place  he  sat  nearly  half  an  hour,  talking  and 
laughing  with  Abul  Fazl,  who  stood  by  his  side.  Occa- 
sionally a  horse  would  be  put  through  the  menage  in  front 
of  his  seat :  now  a  wild-looking  man  would  try  and  attract 
his  attention  with  a  pair  of  tiger  cubs,  or  a  jogey  with  both 
his  arms  stiff  and  attenuated  from  being  held  up  aloft,  would 
stand,  like  a  prophet  denouncing  a  city,  silently  before  him. 
At  length  another  shout  announced  that  the  Emperor  had 
again  withdrawn  into  the  Pewan-i-Khass.     And  now  seated 
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with  a  small  circle  of  courtiers  around  him,  he  reclined  back  on 
his  cushions,  to  listen  to  an  old  man  with  awhite  beard,  who  was 
going  to  give  an  oriental  version  of  the  Ring  of  Polycrates.* 

"  There  was  once  a  king/^  began  the  old  man  "  very  rich, 
very  powerful,  very  just  and  wise.  He  had  thousands,  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  laks  of  cavalry,  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  servants.  This  king  also  had  a  very  wise  Vizier,  of  high 
birth^  noble  mien,  extensive  learning;  Roostum  in  battle,  So- 
lyman  on  the  judgment  seat,  without  peer  in  the  day^s  gone 
by,  and  wholly  unmatched  by  the  men  of  the  present  day.  This 
Vizier  had  a  daughter,  of  exquisite  beauty,  sharp  intellect, 
gentle  disposition.  A  nightingale  in  voice,  a  cypress  in  sta- 
ture, a  partridge  in  her  gait.  The  plenty  of  the  morning  lay 
in  her  cheek,  and  the  blackness  of  midnight  in  her  raven  hair ; 
a  Zuleika!  a  Leila !  hoo,  hoo,'^  cried  the  old  man  in  great  en- 
thusiasm. 

*'  One  morning  the  king  sent  for  the  Vizier  and  said  "  Is 
it  better  to  rejoice  or  grieve  in  misfortune  'f"  The  Vizier 
replied.  "  Sire,  I  should  like  to  consider  the  matter.'' 
"  No''  said  the  King  "  answer  now."  So  the  Vizier  said 
'*  It  is  better  to  rejoice."     "  Very  well — go  !"  said  the  King. 

The  next  morning  the  King  sent  for  the  Vizier  and  said 

'<  Meer  Sahib !" 

"  Present]:  your  lordship." 

*'  Lock  up  this  ring  for  me." 

"  Very  well  Sire." 

So  the  Bang  took  off  a  ruby  ring,  and  gave  it  the  Vizier. 
Now  this  ring  was  worth  thousands,  and  thousands  of  rupees. 
Very  large,  very  red,  without  a  flaw  or  crack — ^there  never 
was  any  ruby  ring  like  this  one. 

So  the  Vizier  took  it  home  to  his  daughter  and  told  her 
to  lock  it  up  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  So  she  put  it 
into  a  little  casket,  that  again  into  a  box,  the  box  into  a 
larger  box,  and  that  into  a  trunk,  and  the  trunk  she  secured 
with  three  keys. 

Now  in  those  days  there  was  a  very  clever  thief, — oh  there 
never  was  a  thief  like  that  one — there  was  nothing  you  could 

♦  This  story,  to  which  Herodotus  tacked  a  favorite  Greek  notion,  and  which 
Schiller  has  wonderfully  improved  in  effect  hy  Art,  was  originally,  it  seems  pro- 
liable,  oriental.  In  reading  the  story  books  and  narrative  poems  of  the 
middle  ages,  one  becomes  sensible  that  their  writers  must  have  had  some  great 
central  source  of  fiction.  In  a  measure  the  "  Fabliaux"  occupy  this  position. 
It  would  be  a  curious  invostigatiua  to  trace  the  communication  between  the 
"  Fabliaux"  and  the  East,  a  quarter  from  which  undoubtedly  much  of  their 
anecdotal  treasure  is  derived.  We  understaadj  there  is  tome  chance  of  the  0ub« 
ject  beiDj^  taken  up  in  thia  country. 
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lock  up  80  that  he  could  not  take  it  away.  Very  clever  thief ! 
hoo^  hoo  !  80  the  King  sent  for  him  aud^said  ''  Thief '^  and  he 
said  "  Present :  your  lordship.^' 

"  I  have  given  the  Vizier  a  ruby  ring — bring  it.*' 

"  Very  well,  sire.*' 

So  he  went  away.  Now  the  thief  knew  a  cunning  old  woman, 
no  old  woman  was  so  cunning  as  that  old  woman.  Very 
cunning  old  woman  !  So  he  concerted  his  plan  with  tiic 
old  woman.  And  the  old  woman  went  and  got  service  with 
the  Vizier^s  daughter.  After  a  time  the  daughter  got  very 
fond  of  the  old  woman,  and  showed  her  all  her  jewels.  At 
last,  one  day,  she  opened  the  boxes  and  took  out  the  ruby 
ring.  So  the  old  woman  stole  it,  just  as  the  Vizier's  daugh- 
ter was  closing  the  casket,  and  gave  it  to  the  thief. 

The  thief  took  it  to  the  King,  who  gave  him  ten  thousand 
Bupees,  and  then  laughing,  threw  the  ring  from  where  he 
was  sitting,  into  the  river.  Next  day  the  King  sent  for  the 
Vizier,  and  said  "  Meer  Sahib,  bring  the  ring/'  '^  Very  well 
sire,''  answered  the  Vizier,  and  went  home  to  fetch  it. 
''  Daughter,"  said  he,  "  give  me  the  King's  ring."  "  Very 
well  father"  said  she  and  went  to  the  boxes.  She  opened 
the  boxes — hoo,  hoo!  there  was  no  ring.  So  the  Vizier  went  to 
the  King  and  told  him,  he  would  bring  the  ring  in  eight  days. 
"  Or  you  die  on  the  eighth"  added  the  King.  So  the  Vizier 
went  home,  and  taking  off  his  clothes,  refused  to  eat,  and  re- 
mained weepingfor  seven  days.  On  the  eighth  day— -his  daughter 
said  to  him.  '^Rise  up  and  eat  father,  if  it  is  your  fatetc  die,  you 
cannot  avoid  it."  So  he  took  her  advice  and  rose  up.  Just  then 
a  fisherman  came  to  the  door  with  a  fish  to  sell,  a  beautiful 
fish,  very  large,  very  tender — ^there  are  not  fish  of  that  kind 
now.  So  the  Vizier's  daughter  bought  the  fish  and  ordered 
the  cook  to  dress  it  for  her  father.  After  a  bit,  the  cook 
came  to  the  girl  and  said  "  Lady  !"  and  she  said  "  Well  ?" 
and  he  said  '^  I  was  dressing  the  fish  and  I  found  a  ring  in 
its  stomach ;"  so  the  Vizier's  daughter  said  "  Bring  it."*  So 
the  cook  went  and  fetched  it,  and  when  the  Vizier's  daugh- 
ter saw  it,  she  knew  it  was  the  king's.  So  she  took  it  to  her 
father,  and  he,  having  dressed  himself,  went  over  to  the  Pa- 
lace. So  the  king  said  "  Meer  Sahib,  bring  that  ring"  and 
the  Vizier  replied  "  Here  it  is,  your  lordship"  and  put  it  into 
his  hand.  Then  the  king  was  very  surprized  and  asked 
where  it  came  from.  So  the  Vizier  told  him  the  whole  story. 
And  the  king  sent  for  the  fisherman  and  gave  him  a  dress  of 

*  The  Orientals  are  proTolciDgly  calm  at  the  criiU  of  a  ttory. 
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bonor.  And  he  said  to  the  Vizier,  "  You  arc  right,  it  is 
better  to  rejoice,  than  to  mourn  in  misfortune/'  So  the 
Vizier  having  received  a  present  of  two  crorcs  of  rupees,  went 
to  his  own  house,  and  there  remained  happy/' 

More  stories  succeeded  to  this,  and  when  at  lenght  the  old- 
man's  voice  ceased,  after  the  last  tale,  no  approbation  followed  : 
*'  And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wondered  not^ 
The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep." 
However  the  complete  hush,  after  the  long  flow  of  ani- 
mated words,  awoke  the  Emperor  and  bidding  farewell  to  his 
friends,  he  moved  off  unto  the  khwabgah  for  the  night. 

And  now  the  city  was  mostly  silent ;  but  there  was  a  large 
house  in  a  lane,  below  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  palace 
stood,  from  which,  though  all  the  doors  outside  were  closed, 
a  sound   of  music  and  singing  was  heard.     This  dwelling 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  Prince  Danial,  a  young  spingal  of  a 
chieftain  who  was  rapidly  spending  a  large  sum   of  money, 
which  his  father  had  accumulated  in  the  days  of  Humayun. 
"  Ah  me  !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight," 
"  Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee  V 
The   court  yard  in  the  centre  of  this  house,  was  lighted 
with  torches,  and  on  one  side,  on  cushions,  lay  a  small  party 
of  young  men,  amongst  whom  was  Prince  Danial  \  on  his 
right,  sat  Mozuffer  Khan  plying  him  with  wine ;  he  was  the 
master  of  the  house,  a  handsome  youth,  but  rendered, effe- 
minate in  appearance,  by  a  profusion  of  long  hair.  A  company 
of    actors  were  exhibiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  court,  and 
going  through  a  buffoonish  scene,  which  had  little  more  point 
in  it,  than  that  a  man  wished  to  go  a  journey,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  quiet  horse.* 

After  the  acting  a  natch  commenced,  to  which  the  specta- 
tors paid  considerable  attention,  as  the  principal  danseuse 
was  a  girl  who  had  lately  arrived,  and  whose  name  was 
Choonee.  She  was  Hindoo  by  birth,  and  had  handsome 
Rajpootnee  features.     But  what  was  most  interesting  about 

•  Howerer  theie  Bhann  are  not  without  interest  to  a  western  spectator. 
Tbe  little  farces  are  extempore  ;  that  is,  the  mere  outline  of  action  is  premeditated, 
bat  evidently  filled  up  with  extempore  dialog;ue.  The  whole  company  are  pre- 
sent ;  when  the  farce  is  acted,  these  engaged  in  it  come  a  little  forward  out  of 
the  company,  and  each  humorous  representation  is  concluded  with  singing  by  the 
whole  company.  You  perceive  that  where  the  dialogue  is  extempore,  you  could 
not  get  on,  without  a  chorus  of  set  songs.  We  must  «ay,  we  think  we  have  a 
better  notion  now,  of  what  Thespis  exhibited  on  his  wagon,  than  we  had  before 
iweaw  the  Bhanrs. 
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her,  was,  that  thoujjh  surrounded  with  drunken  glaring 
eyes,  and  accompanied  by  the  dregs  of  society,  there  was 
still  an  expression  in  her  face  (we  cannot  call  it  of  innocence, 
for  of  that  she  could  never  have  even  dreamt  in  sleep,  but)  of  a 
pensive  sort  of  despair-like  indifference,  which  almost  stood 
in  the  place  of  purity.  Was  it  her  fault  that  she  had  been 
born  or  bred  as  she  had  been — that  she  had  seen  what  she  had 
seen,  or  come  to  what  she  had  come  ?  No.  Let  who  dare, 
throw  the  first  stone.  If  there  be  a  creature  in  the  universe, 
for  whom  there  is  uncovenantcd  pardon,  it  must  be  for  one, 
who  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  could  never  possibly  have 
found  a  place  for  repentance,  though  she  had  sought  it  care- 
fully and  with  tears ! 

Near  Prince  Danial  was  lying  a  match  lock.  This  was  a 
veiy  favorite  piece  of  his,  to  which,  as  indicating  its  fatality 
to  the  animals  against  which  it  was  raised,  he  had  given  the 
jocose  name  of  Jenazeh  or  the  Bier.  This  pleasantry  falls 
in  the  same  category  with  that  of  a  noble  Marquis  of  our 
own  age,  who  called  a  favorite  hunter,  Saltfish,  because  it 
was  good  for  a  fast  day. 

At  one  time  the  Emperor  had  been  so  distressed  with 
Danial's  habits,  that  he  had  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
break  them  off  by  violence.  The  Prince  was  therefore  made 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  apartments,  and  strictly  watched.  But 
a  knavish  servant  had  managed  to  bring  in  wine,  clandes- 
tinely, in  the  barrel  of  Jenazeh.  This  exploit  had  of  course, 
endeared  the  match  lock  still  more  to  its  owner,  and  a  poe- 
tical friend,  had  by  his  request  written  some  verses  on  it, 
which  at  late  hours  of  the  night  the  Prince  was  accustomed 
to  sing  himself.  To  night  there  was  a  call  for  the  composition 
in  question — so  Danial  taking  a  sitar,  on  which  instrument  he 
played  a  little,  and  being  accompanied  by  Mozuffer  Khan  on 
a  small  drum,  struck  up,  to  a  monotonous  air,  some  Persian 
verses,  which  may  be  freely  given  in  English,  in  lines  resem« 
bling  these. 


DRINKING  SONG  OF  PRINCE  DANIAL. 
I 

Jenazeh  !  oh  Jenazeh  !  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Many  a  time  and  many,  have  I  shot  the  deer  with  thee, 
Have  I  shot  the  antlered  roe-buck  as  I  saw  him  nobly  pass. 
First  listening  for  an  instant,  and  then  topping  o'er  the 
grass. 
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And  when  the  shades  of  evening  fell^  and  the  bigots  went 

to  pray, 
I  thought  a  draught  of  wine^  a  better  finish  for  the  day ; 
But  they  blustered  and  they   flustered  and  tliey  took  the 

Prophet's  name, 
So  I  smuggled  it  through  thee^  old  gun,  and  found  it  just 

the  same. 
Jenazeh,  oh  Jenazeh,  what  a  pleasant  friend  thou  art  I 
lu  my  sporting  and  carousing,  thou  hast  ta'en  the  foremost 

part. 

11. 

They  tell  me  I  am  dying  from  the  fatal  joys  you  bring, 
And  the  nickname  I  have  given  you,  may  mean  another 

thing : 
But  it  is  better  thus  to  die,  than  live  in  sober  pain. 
And  if  I  had  a  hundred  lives,  Fd  lose  them  so  again. 
For  some  are  praying  half  the  night,  for  forgiveness  of  their 

sin. 
And  some  are  dreaming  half  the  night,  of  [power  they  hope 

to  win ; 
But  I  am  full  of  laughter,  and  full  of  giddy  wine. 
And  if  there  be  a  careless  heart,  I  swear  it  must  be  mine. 
Jenazeh,  oh  Jenazch  !  what  a  pleasant  foe  is  this  ! 
That  kills  me  so  deliciously,  and  makes  me  die  of  bliss. 

Let  us  leave  the  convivial  party,  and  ascend  the  gateway  of 
the  Sheikh's  Tomb.  All  is  dark  and  silent — rising  from 
the  city,  amidst  the  few  specks  of  light  beneath,  come  the 
cries  of  watchmen,  while  from  the  darker  mystery  beyond 
the  walls,  swell  faintly  and  dismally,  the  bark  ot'  jackalls 
and  the  sullen  yelp  of  fiercer  beasts.  A  night  breeze  blows 
over  one,  like  that  dreary  Wind,  which  in  Moslem  belief  is  to 
precede  the  Judgement.  Why  is  there  such  terror — such 
awful  forlomness  in  its  moan  ?  The  air  is  big  with  doom.  The 
scene  we  have  witnessed  to-day,  is  to  pass,  not  by  the  common 
operations  of  change  and  time,  but  in  blackness  and  darkness 
away. 

Danial  is  to  find  the  death  of  horrors  he  is  seeking.  For 
young  Khosm  a  life  of  trouble  and  imprisonment,  and  as  '  - 
den  end,  is  in  store.  The  gay  head  of  Abul  Fazl  i<  t-.  j 
brought  one  day,  dripping  with  gore,  before  his  Roy:ti  M  -u  •. 
Akbar  is  to  come,  one  midnight,  to  the  couch  of  Fnz.  '*  bn 
he  cannot  hear — ^he  is  spitting  blood,  audbarkiu^f;  .  i<)  (\  ir? 
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in  a^^onies.  The  cheerful  Bir  Bui  is  to  be  murdered  far  away, 
amongst  the  Euzofzei ;  and  when  the  inevitable  hour  comes 
to  the  Emperor  himself,  his  son  and  his  grandson  are  to  be 
intriguing  over  his  death  bed  for  the  vacant  diadem.  Thus, 
as  over  the  flowers  of  pleasure,  so  too,  over  the  gems  of 
glory,  is  ever  discernible  the  trail  of  the  serpent* 

But  thoughts  recur  to  long  years  after,  to  a  pleasant  au- 
tumn evening,  when  in  the  reign  of  another  dynasty,  three 
very|(][uict  and  unhistorical  characters  were  sitting  down  cosily 
together,  in  Bir  Bui's  palace.  You,  dear  M,  shutting  up 
your  drawing  portfolio,  the  present  writer  closing  his  book, 
and  Henry  F.  (we  are  all  human) — opening  the  Beer. 


Notes.— 7%ff  Privy  Council  Chamber. — ^What  has  been  so 
called  in  our  first  letter,  was  perhaps  intended  more  for  reli* 
gious  meetings.  The  following  account  seems  to  describe 
the  very  place.  It  is  from  the  Masir-i-Rahimi  of  Abdul 
Baki.  Sir  H.  Elliott,  from  whose  "  Index'*  the  quotation 
is  made,  does  not  happen  to  mention  where  this  building  was, 
aTid  there  is  no  means  available  of  referring  to  the  book  it- 
self. 

Account  of  the  building  of  a  private  Chapel. — 

As  his  Majesty  Akber,  from  his  very  earliest  youth,  was 
under  the  guidance  of  his  excellent  disposition,  charmed 
with  the  companionship  of  wise  men,  and  was  fond  of 
liolding  literary  assemblies,  and  as  he  delighted  in  hearing 
the  subtleties  of  various  sciences,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
possessed  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  religions 
and  of  ancient  nations,  as  weU  as  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  world,  and  actuated  by  the  delight  which  he  experienced 
from  the  society  of  men  competent  to  discuss  these  themes, 
he  g«ive  orders  on  his  return  from  Ajmir  in  the  month  Zil'- 
kad  982,  that  his  ai'chitects  and  builders  should  erect  a  place 
of  worship  and  retirement  near  the  palace,  to  which  no  one 
sliould  gain  admittance  but  Saiyids,  learned  men,  and  reli* 
gious  characters.  The  architects  consequently  laid  the 
foundation  of  such  a  hall  containing  four  entrances,  and 
from  the  time  that  it  was  finished  His  Majesty  collected  the 
learned  and  holy  men  on  Thursday  and  the  other  fortunate 
nights,  and  continued  his  interviews  and  disputatious  till 
the  morniug.    To  secure  order,  he  directed  that  the  Saiyids 
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slioiild  occupy  the  western  recess ;  the  wise  men  and  phi- 
losophers the  southern,  holy  men  and  visionaries  the  nor- 
thern ;  and  the  nobles  and  ofBcers  of  state,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  associating  with  these  noblemen  should  occupy  the 
eastern  recess.  The  King  himself  sat  so  that  all  four*  par- 
ties might  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  his  presence. 
He  gave  orders  that  a  selection  should  be  made  from  the 
most  eminent  of  these  four  bodies  to  occupy  the  places  near- 
est to  his  person,  and  to  them  he  distributed  with  his  own 
hand  handfuls  of  rupees  and  gold-mohurs.  Those  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  receive  donations  from  his  own 
hand,  were  honored  on  the  next  morning,  as  they  sat  in 
groups  on  the  outside,  with  befitting  presents  in  money. 
This  distribution  used  to  last  till  mid-day  on  Friday.  If  the 
King  on  account  of  ill  health  or  anxiety,  was  unable  to 
superintend  this  himself,  he  used  to  appoint  some  substitute, 
in  whom  he  had  particular  confidence,  to  make  the  usual 
distribution.  May  God  bless  these  pious  and  liberal  actions, 
which  no  King  has  ever  yet  performed,  and  may  they  redound 
to  the  eternal  honor  and  prosperity  of  his  exalted  majesty.'' 

The  Hrrun  Minor, — The  following  passage  is  quoted  from 
Abdul  Kadir's  History  in  the  "  Index.'' 

''  About  this  time,  Sheikh  Abul  Fazl,  son  of  Sheikh  Muba- 
rak Nagori,  arrived  at  Court.  In  the*  same  year,  the  lofty 
buildings  and  spacious  palaces  on  the  road  to  Ajmir  were 
brought  to  completion.  The  reason  of  their  erection  was, 
that  as  his  Majesty  looked  upon  it  as  a  religious  duty  to  go 
every  year  to  Ajmir,  he  constructed  a  building  at  each  stage 
on  the  road  to  that  place,  and  at  every  coss  he  erected  a  pil- 
lar and  dug  a  well.  On  every  pillar  he  fixed,  at  small  inter- 
vals from  one  another,  the  horns  of  the  antelopes  which  Tie 
had  slaughtered  during  his  career.  The  horns  amounted  to 
several  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  were  placed  there 
as  a  memorial  throughout  the  world.  The  date  is  represented 
by  the  words,  "  Hornleague,"— i.  e.  981." 

To  which  Sir  H.  Elliot  adds  the  following  note  : — 

"  The  pillar  which  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  is 
to  be  seen  at  Puttehpur  Sikri,  where  the  garrulous  cicerone 
pves  a  vcjy  different  account  of  its  origin.  It  is  called  the 
Hirun  Minar,  or  "  pillar  of  the  antelope." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  authority  of  Elliot 
is  against  the  popular  account  of  this  pillar. 

B 
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We  would,  respectfully,  suggest  these  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  being  a  Coss  Min.ar  rr-  i. ^ 

1st.  It  is  not  at  all  in  a  central  position^  which  a  Htcktr 
Hall  would  surely  be.  j.  • 

2nd.  Are  there  any  other  Coss  Minars  with  winding  stair- 
cases, and  if  so,  cui  bono? 

Srdly.  Nothing  possibly  can  be  less  like  real  antelope  horns, 
than  imitation  elephant  tusks.  What  is  the  meaning  then 
of  this  latter  decoration,  and  where  could  the  former  have 

been  put  ?  ,  .       i*  xi. 

4thly.  This  pillar  is  not  the  least  like  the  remains  of  the 
other  Coss  minars  between  Agra  and  Puttehpur.  Nor  any- 
where  in  the  vicinity,  is  there  a  Coss  minar  with  a  staircase, 
nor  in  fact  the  least  the  shape  or  character  of  the  Hirun  mi- 
nar. 
5thly.  The  name  seems  to  be  Sir  Henry's  strong  argument. 
But  if  pillars  with  antelope  horns  on  them,  existed  at  every 
coss  as  far  as  Ajmere,  to  call  any  one  the  Hirun  Minar,  would 
not  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  at  all. 

We  incline  to  the  common  account. 

Tobacco. — ^There  is  not  the  slightest  foxmdation  for  the  inci- 
dent introduced  on  this  subject. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in  a  vernacular  work  called 
Kholamt'Ut'Tibby  a  treatise  on  Medicine  by  the  Hukeem 
Imam  Buksh.  It  is  there  stated  that  Tobacco  was  introduced 
in  Akbar's  time  from  Feringistan,  and  that  Abul  Putteh  Gi- 
lanee,  the  celebrated  physician,  had  recommended  its  being 
smoked  through  water,  and  had  made  a  hookah  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Against  the  probability  of  this,  there  is  an  edict  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  tobacco,  in  Jehangir's  reign,  and  this  is 
thought  to  mark  the  epoch  of  its  introduction.  Of  its  ge- 
neral introduction,  certainly,  but  it  would  take  a  long  time 
to  introduce  it  so  generally,  (especially  in  India)  as  to  re- 
quire an  edict  for  its  prevention. 

Camden  states  that  tobacco  was  introduced  into  England 
about  1586,  but  we  know  that  James  the  Ist's  great  dislike 
to  it,  long  after,  impeded  its  general  use  in  a  considerable 
degree. 

Tobacco  was  early  in  use  in  Portugal,  John  Nicot,  Lord  of 
Villemain,  brought  it  thence  into  France  in  1560. 
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The  clay  pipe^  is  correct.  Mr.  Thomas  Hariot,  who  went 
with  one  of  Baleigh's  expeditions^  expressly  mentions  it. 
Speakingof  the  "weed/'  he  says  "the  leaves  thereof  being 
dried  and  brought  into  powder^  men  use  to  take  the  fume  or 
smoke  thereof^  by  sucking  it  through  pipes  made  of  clay 
into  their  stomach  and  head.'' 

The  whole  subject  is  curious.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
Pienicotic  India. 
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"  Quae  mala  qiue  bona  sunt  spectes." 

"  Sir,  we  are  undone  !"  cries  Speed  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
when  unexpectedly  fallen  amongst  thieves. 

''  These  are  the  villains^' 
''  That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  mueh/' 
Infested  as  Italy  was^  and  most  other  countries  likewise 
were,  in  days  now  happily  gone  bye,  with  bands  of  robbera 
and  midnight  cut  throats,  we  question  whether  the  rascals, 
to  whose  history  we  propose  to  devote  the  present  paper, 
were  not,  in  their  palmiest  time,  far  greater  objects  of  terror 
than  outlaws  such  as  those  who  attacked  Valentine,  the  ba- 
nished man,  in  a  forest  near  Mantua,  and  drew  from  his  wit- 
ty rogue  Speedy  the  exclamation  which  we  have  taken  the  U- 
berty  of  appending  above.  European  Banditti,  when  not 
opposed,  have  generally  been  a  polite  class  ;  the  hard  hand 
of  oppression,  or  the  irresistible  cry  of  hunger,  not  the  love 
of  blood,  have  usually  sent  them  forth  to  prey  upon  mankind 
for  the  food  of  life.  In  times  of  inaction  and  peace,  when 
their  services  were  no  longer  required,  or  liberally  remunera- 
ted, gentlemen  of  the  sword  felt  that  they  must  nevertheless 
live.  Those  who  had  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  the  honi- 
ed tongue  of  an  orator,  or  capacity  for  dvil  business,  natu^ 
rally  betook  themselves  to  the  only  opening  which  afforded 
an  active  and  exciting  occupation,  and  a  maintenance  becom- 
ing men  who  had  passed  their  days  amidst  the  stir  of  camps 
and  the  din  of  War.  Thus  we  find  bands  of  adventurers  asso- 
ciated together  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  if  they  ifi^  break  the  laws,  they  did  so  with  as 
much  delicacy,  as  their  profession  admitted  of.  They  eased 
rich  merchants,  usurers,  and  lazy  sons  of  a  wealthy  Church  of 
their  superfluous  cash,  and  not  imfrequently  subjected  them 
to  a  large  ransom,  detaining  them  in  the  forests,  until  the 
sum  agreed  upon  had  been  paid.  In  short  they  practised 
an  honorable  kind  of  thievery,  making  the  best  of  a  bad  busi- 
ness. Indeed  from  the  time  of  Robinhood  and  his  merry 
men  in  Lincoln  green,  to  the  days  of  Bichard  Turpin 
and  his  wonderful  mare  Black  Bess^  the  knights  of  the 
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road  have  always  atttiaiched  a  high  degree  of  respectability 
to  their  adopted  profession,  the  exercise  of  which  involved 
so  many  dangers.     We  must  confess  to  a  kindness  for  the 
robbers  of  Europe,    on  account  of  their  chivalrous  bearing 
and  the  spice  of  romance  which  flavoured  their  lawless  life. 
They,  moreover  have  been  fortunate  in  their  chroniclers.  We 
remember  fancying  in  former  days  that  Schiller's  Eobbcrs 
were  an  example  to  youth,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  Ban- 
ditti unfolded  a  glorious  page,  in  the  history  of  gallant  ac- 
tions.    Old  Ballads,  Maid  Marian,  and  Ivanhoe   increased 
our  respect  for  the  outlaws  of  Sherwood  forest.     Nay,   Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  described  the  life  of  bold  Robin  with  such 
evident  relish  for  his  pursuits,   and  surrounded  his  sylvau 
home  with  such  a  charming  air  of  liberty  and  individual 
fireedom  from  restraint,  that  in  these  days  of  over-refinement, 
we  are  inclined  to  envy  rather  than  find  fault  with,  so  plea- 
sant a  means  of  supporting  existence.     But  we  must  not, 
like  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  sap  the  morals  of  society  and 
the  virtues  of  London  apprentices,  by  exalting  robbers  and 
highway-men  into  demi-gods  and  heroes  whose  actions  are  to 
be   followed  and  lives  imitated,    if  not   "pari  passu,"    at 
least  at  a  humble  distance.      However,  if  we  have  given 
to  the  robbers  of  England,  Spain   and  Italy,  greater  credit 
than  was  their  due,  we  shall  presently  approve  our  return 
to  common  sense,  by  abusing  the  spoilers  of  the  East  and 
recording  our  admiration  of  the  measures  employed  to  exter- 
minate them.     We  have  become  acquainted  too  late  in  life 
with  the  Dacoits  and  Thugs  of  India,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently, never  appeared  in  an  attractive  light  to  us.     The 
former  are  too  fond  of  murder  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the  lat- 
ter have  adopted  a  method  of  acquiring  the  property  and 
taking  the  lives  of  unsuspecting  travellers,  which,  to  say  the 
least  is,  disagreeable.     Yet  these  villains  were  not  less  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  their  profession  than  their  brethren  in 
the  West.     The  Thugs  certainly  had  a  double  inducement 
to   their  calling;  for  religious   fanaticism  not  less  than  a 
love  of  gain  urged  men  to  join   their  secret   associations. 
But  the  Dacoits  required  no  religious  stimidant  in  the  exer- 
cise of  what,  to  them,  was  life  itself,  an  hereditary  privilege 
and  a  royal  profession.     Both  Thugs  and  Dacoits  have  found 
an  able  historian  in  Col.  Sleeman,  the  Officer  appointed  by. 
Government  to  root  them  out  from  the  land,  and  to  destroy 
their  individuality  as  a  peculiar  people.     We  purpose  now  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  result  of  that  Officer's  successful 
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operations  against  both  Thugs  and  Dacoits^  but  as  a  great 
deal  is  known  to  the  public  of  the  former,  and  very  little  of 
the  latter^  and  as  the  same  means  and  agency  were  at  work 
for  many  years  to  put  down  both  bodies,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  presenting  our  readers  with  an  account  of 
the  Dacoits,  who  for  so  many  years  were  the  terror  of  the 
Dooab  in  Upper  India,  and  laughed  at  the  impotent  efforts  of 
the  police  authorities,  to  check  their  incursions,  or  discover  the 
perpetrators  of  their  successful  villainies.  It  is  almost  need* 
less  to  say  that  our  information  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  public  Report*  of  Colonel  Sleeman  himself,  than  whom 
no  man  in  India  is  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ha- 
bits, customs  and  feelings  of  the  strange  people,  who  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  have  followed  no  other  calling  but  that  of 
gang  robbery,  and  to  reform  whom,  or  withdraw  them  Scorn. 
the  exercise  of  their  hereditary  profession,  and  torn  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture  or  any  honest  occupation,  every  en- 
deavor had  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  attention  of  the  Grovemment  of 
India  was  directed  to  the  prevalence  of  robbery  with  open  vio- 
lence, practised  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men  in  the  heart  of 
towns  and  villages,  upon  the  rivers  and  roads  in  Bengal,  the 
Dooab,  and  the  districts  bordering  upon  Oude.  The  different 
magistrates  had  reported,  to  superior  authority,  their  utter  in- 
ability to  contend  against  such  a  formidable  organization,  as 
that  which  characterised  the  body  of  men,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  then  constantly  occurr- 
ing. Of  the  robbers,  or  Dacoits  as  they  were  called,  very 
little  was  known.  It  was  believed  that  they  made  periodical 
inroads  from  theforests  in  Oude,  which  were  their  head  quar- 
ters, and  that  they  had  friends  of  the  same  profession  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chumbul,  in  Owalior  andBajpootana,  in  Alwur^ 
Kohilcund,  and  in  some  of  the  districts  between  the  Ghmges 
and  Junma.  The  crime  existed  and  was  increasing.  Tbe 
most  daring  robberies,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  and  severe 
wounding,  were  daily  facts,  but  the  criminals  invariably  es- 
caped, carrying  off  with  them  large  amounts  of  booty,  and 
leaving  no  trace  behind,  of  whence  they  had  come,  or  whither 
they  had  gone.  The  local  police  and  the  Magistrates  were 
paralized.  The  attacks  of  the  robbers  were  so  sudden,  their 
information  so  good,  and  their  movements  so  rapid  that  any 

*  Beport  on  Budhuk  alias  Bagree  Deceits  and  other  gang  robben  by 
hereditary  profession,  and  on  the  measures  adopted  by  the  GoTemment  of  In- 
dia for  their  suppxcaslon  by  CoL  W.  U.  ttteemaD,  Bengal  Army,  Calcatta»  1S49. 
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efforts  of  the  district  authorities  to  repress  their  attempts, 
or  detect  them  when  successful,  entirely  failed.  These  facts 
were  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  government,  for  a 
long  time  in  vain.  Mr.  Bird,  Magistrate  of  Goruckpore  in 
18$J1,  reported  that  in  no  instance  during  his  incumbency, 
had  a  Dacoit  been  apprehended  or  committed  for  trial 
in  the  district,  through  the  agency  of  the  local  police.  Nor 
indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  magistrate,  with  the  very 
insufficient  and  ill-armed  police  at  his  command,  could  sue- 
cessfully  operate  against  a  well-equipped  and  organized  body, 
residents  of  a  foreign  country,  and  trained  to  their  particular 
work  amongst  a  band  long  associated  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Bird  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  that  the  Da« 
coits  "  were  protected  and  supported  by  the  zemindars  who 
''  share  in  the  booty  and  are  entitled  to  their  assistance  in 
"  carrying  on  their  feuds  with  each  other,  or  maintaining  op- 
"  position  to  the  aumils  of  the  Oude  Government,  and  that 
"  the  aumils  of  the  Oude  Government  can  by  no  means  be 
"  induced  to  use  jany  effectual  measures  for  their  apprehen- 
"  sion  or  suppression.'^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1822,  owing  to  the  depre-^ 

dations  committed  by  these  Budhuk  Dacoits  from  the  Oude 

brests,  that  according  to  Colonel  Sleeman's  account,  '*  no 

^  district  between  the  Berhampooter,  the   Nerbudda,   the 

^  Sutledge  and  the  Himmaleh  Mountains,   was  free  from 

^  them ;  and  within  this  vast  field  hardly  any  wealthy  mer- 

"  chant,  or  manufacturer  could  feel  himself  secure  for  a  sin* 

''  gle  night,  frpm  the  depredations  of  Budhuk  Dacoits.   They 

"  had  successfully  attacked  so  many  of  the  treasuries  of*  our 

"  native  collectors  of  revenue,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary, 

"  all  over  the  North  Western  JProvinces,  to  surround  them  with 

"  extensive  fortifications.     In  many  cases,  as  in  that  above 

"  mentioned,*  they  carried  off  our  public  treasure  from  strong 

"  parties  of  our  regular  troops  and  mounted  police  ;  and  no 

"  one  seemed  to  know  whence  they  came,  or  whither  they  had 

*'  fled,  with  the  booty  acquired.     No  Magistrate  who  heard 

''  of  a  Dacoitee,  indicating  the  hand  of  a  Budhuk,  could  hope 

"  that  any  efforts  on  his  part  to  catch  or  trace  him,  would 

"  be  successful,  whatever  means  he  might  have  at  command.^' 

But  here  we  must  make  a  slight  digression.  Our  readers 
will  naturally  ask,  who  and  what  are  Budhuk  Dacoits,  and 

*  In  which  treftsure  to  the  amount  of  12,500  rupees  had  been  carried  oflT  from 
an  escort  of  five  troopers  and  a  party  of  sepoys  from  the  23rd  Regiment.  Thii 
happened  in  tie  Gtoruckpore  district. 
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how  do  they  differ  from   other  Dacoits,  who  may  have  ap- 
peared in  these  provinces  or  elsewhere  ?     We  must  explain, 
that  these  Budhuk  Dacoits  are  members  of  one  great  family 
of  Bouries  as  they  call  themselves,  colonics   of  whom  have 
been  found  in  the  Oude  Turraee,  in  the  Dooab,  in  Gwalior, 
Jypoor,  Bhurtpoor,  and  Kurowlee.     In  the  Oude  forests  they 
call  themselves  Seear  Khowahs  and  Marwaries.     Tn  Gwalior 
and  the  native  states  which  we  have  just  named,  Bagoras. 
Again  in  Malwa  they  are  styled  Bagrees.    These  appellations, 
Colonel  Slceman  tells  us,  are  nick  names,  not  generally  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Dacoits  themselves,  and  which  they  will  not 
make  use  of,  when  speaking  to  each  other.     The  name  of 
Seear  Khowah*  is  particularly  insulting  and   disagreeable. 
The  generic  name  of  all  must  be  considered  to  be  that  of 
Bomiesf     If  a  Dacoit  is  a  genuine  Bourie,  no  matter  from 
what  colony  he  comes,  he  is  able  to  converse  with  other 
Budhuk  Dacoits  in  a  language  peculiarly  their  own.    This 
language  or  dialect  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  spoken  to  the 
present  day,  in  a  district  of  Goozcrat.  How  they  came  to,  or 
how  they  came  from,  the  province  of  Goozerat  is  not,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  known.     The  Budhuks  themselves 
believe  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from   Chittore, 
tlie  ancient  capital  of  Mewar,   bordering  upon    Goozerat. 
This  exodus  is  inferred  to  have  taken  place,  a  d.  1303,  when 
the  Emperor  AUah-oc-deen  Gourie  made  an  attempt  to  seize 
Pudmawut,  the  wife  of  the  Chief,  a  lady  who  was  the  most 
celebrated  beauty  of  the  east.     At  the  same  time.  Col.  Slee- 
nian  considers  that  these  Fathers  of  Dacoity  most  probably 
loft  (yhittorc,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  Akber  a  d. 
]  7)67.     This  may  or  may  not  be,  but  one  thing  is  clear,  that 
the  Bouries  never  practised  Dacoitee  until  after  this  clear- 
ing of  the  people  from  their  original  home  at  Chittore,  and 
that  they  subsequently  adopted  robbery,  as  their  hereditary 
profession.     We  may  here  mention  that  a  colony  of  genuine 
Budhuks,  was   discovered   in  Bengal,  under  the   name    of 
Keechuks,   who  in  the  Lower  Provinces  carried  on   their 
trade,  on  exactly  the  same  principles  as  their  Turraee  Bre- 
thren did.     We  are  moreover,  assured  that  a  gang  of  these 
rascals,  was  at  one  time  located  on  the  estate  of  an  Eng- 

*  The  term  Seear  Khowah  is  applied  to  Dacoits  living  in  the  eastern  parti  of 
Onde  Turraee ;  in  the  western  parts  they  are  called  Marwaries. 

t  Bourie  nnde  derivatur  ?  a  Bburie  or  well  with  step?,  down  to  it,  from  the 
coi-ner^i  of  wh^ch  the  earlier  Dacoits  used  to  rush  out  aud  rob  travellers  ad. 
Col.  Slecman*s  Report. 
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lish  landlord  near  Calcutta,  and  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  gentleman  availed  himself  of  their 
professional  capacity.  Whilst,  Col.  Sleemaii  and  liis  assis- 
tants were  engaged  in  hunting  down  the  Budhuks,  they 
came  npon  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  class  of  hercdetary 
Dacoits,  named  Sanseeas,  who  appear  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Bhurtpore  territories,  and  to  have  been  originally  beggars, 
and  also  poets,  who  sang  the  praises  of  the  Jats  at  marriage 
festivals  and  other  merry  meetings.  Family  quarrels  subse- 
quently caused  the  tribe  to  emigrate,  and  they  betook  them- 
selves at  first  to  cattle  stealing ;  subsequently  they  became 
bolder  and  tried  highway  robbery.  This  means  of  subsis- 
tence proving  not  less  agreeable  than  lucrative,  they  aban- 
doned the  comparatively  low  amusement  of  cattle  theft,  and 
became  Dacoits,  since  which  time  the  profession  has  been 
hereditary.  Besides  the  Budhuks  and  the  Sanseeas,  Col. 
Sleeman  became  acquainted  with  a  third  class  of  Mussul- 
man Dacoits,  who  reside  on  central  and  western  India  and 
call  themselves  Turks.  They  chiefly  practised  cattle  theft 
and  exercised  their  vocation  in  the  Nerbuddah  valley,  iu 
Bhopaul  and  Nagpoor.  With  the  numerous  other  profes- 
sional thieves  by  ancestral  calling,  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  must  now  return  to  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
principal  class  of  Dacoits,  the  Budhuks  of  the  Turaee,  the 
Dooab  and  Rajpootana. 

After  the  attention  of  Government  was  directed  to  the 
subject  of  Dacoity  and  the  means  of  suppressing  the  crime, 
many  efforts  were  made  for  its  repression,  but  with  verv  in- 
different success.  The  co-operation  of  native  states  with 
British  Magistrates,  and  the  then  Superintendant  of  police, 
was  sought  for  and  obtained.  In  1818  Mehndee  Ali  Khan, 
frovernor  of  Bharaeh  anA  Khyrabad  in  Oude,  had  been  in- 
duced to  make  an  attack  upon  a  Budhuk  colony  in  the  Turaee. 
He  captured  their  leader  and  sixty  of  his  men.  This  blow, 
though  discouraging,  had  no  permanent  effect  upon  the 
gang  ;  leaders  are  seldom  wanting  amongst  men  associated 
together  for  dangerous  purposes.  Mehndee  Khan,  subse- 
quently, made  another  effort  to  dislodge  these  Budhuks,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  hundred.  At  this  time  there  were, 
probably,  some  three  or  four  thousand  Dacoits  in  the  Oude 
forests.* 

In  1820-21,  the  gang  of  a  notorious  chief,  by  name  Maher- 
hhan  was  apprehended  in  the  British  territories.  This  lea- 
der had  been  "  wanted^'  by  the  police  authorities  at  Monghyr 
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on  account  of  a  Dacoity  committed  on  the  Mver  Ganges  in 
1820   at  a  place  called  Mulirae,   where  a  boat  laden  with 
25,000  Spanish  dollars,  and  2,600  rupees  was  plundered  by 
a  band  of  robbers.     The  enterprise  had  been  a  bold  one,  and 
its  execution  long  and  patiently  waited  for.     For  the  time, 
Maherbhau  and  his  band  were  entirely  successful  in  escap- 
ing detection.     In    order  to  avoid   suspicion,   when  prose- 
cuting this  affair,   he   had  travelled  from  Oude  in  the  clia- 
racter  of  a  wealthy  Bajah,  calling  himself  Rajah  Meharbhan 
Singh  of  Grour  in  Oude,  and  giving  out  that  it  was  his  object 
to  accomplish  a  long  desired  pilgrimage.     Unluckily  for  the 
»    band,  a  woman  was  again,  as  ever,  the   '•  teterrima  causa" 
of  misfortune  and  disaster.      One   of  Maherbhan'a  foUoir- 
ers  had  been  dishonored  by  the  abduction  of  his  wife,  a  lady 
of  unexceptionable  good  looks,  but  more  fair  than  discreet. 
This  Helen  had  found  a'  Paris  amongst  the  gallant  dacoits  who 
accompanied  the  band.  Maherbhan,  either  too  busy  to  think 
on  the  subject  of  wrong  which  he  felt  not  himself;  or  acting 
on  the  well  known  adage,  varium  et  muiabile  semper  ftemna, 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  so  delicate  an  affair,  or  to 
take  measures  for  restoring  the  erring  dame  to   her  injured 
husband.    Heera  (that  was  the  man's  name)  sought  revenge 
for  the  insults  offered  to  him,  and  his  leader's  neglect,  and  l^< 
trayed  the  secret  of  the  Spanish  dollars  to  the  British  Po- 
lice autlu^rities.     Maherbhan^  in  the  cold  season  of  1820-21, 
having  determined  to  travel  en  prince,  on  a  more  magnificent 
scale,  started  in  October  for  the  Company's  Provinces  with  a 
large  retinue  of  his  men,  dressed  as  Sepoys,  and  in  order  that 
they  should  better  resemble  our  troops,  he  caused  thera  to 
be  previously  well-drilled  bv  a  discharged  Serjeant  from  the 
Native  Army.     But  Maherbhan's  day  was  over,  he  had  had 
a  greater  share  of  fortune's  favors  than  most  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  ficiie   goddess  now  prepared  to  desert  him.     The 
Magistrates  were  on  the  look  out  for  his  appearance,  and,  in 
spite  of  native  canning  and  maoeuvering,  he  was  persuaded  by 
men  in  the  employ  of  Mr.   Smith,  Magistrate  of  Behar,  to 
turn  from  the  high  road  towards  Gyah,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  some  acts  of  worship.     This,  in  spite  of  his  sus- 
picions being  aroused,  he  did,  and  was  apprehended  with  his 
entire  band  at   that  place.     Maherbhan  himself  was  hung 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  liis  followers  imprisoned  for 
life  and  various  periods. 

This  was  an  evil  day  for  the  tribe,  but  after  Maherbhan's 
deathj  his  f>rincipal  wife^  Munea,  took  upon  herself  the  lea< 
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dership  of  the  retnaining  portion  of  the  band.  She  proved 
herself  eminently  fitted  for  the  post.  lu  1 823  she  contrived 
to  possess  herself  of  64,000  rupees  under  convoy  to  Nepaul. 
The  pursuit  after  the  robbers  was  however  so  hot  and  well- 
sustained^  that  52,000  rupees  were  recovered  by  the  Nepaul 
troops,  and  afew  prisoners  taken.  Mr.  Hodgson,  then  resident  at 
Katmandoo,  prevailed  on  the  Oude  authorities,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  resident  at  Lucknow,  to  commence  a  vigorous 
w.or  of  extermination  upon  the  colonies  in  the  Turaee.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  Budhuks  at  this  time  comprised  a 
body  of  from  four  to  six  thousand  persons,  including  wo- 
men and  children.  The  result  of  these  operations  appeared  so 
satisfactory,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  the  Dacoits  to  have 
been  utterly  rooted  out  from  Oude.  Concerning  this  opinion 
Col.  Sleeman  remarks  with  some  truth  and  greater  naivete, 
"  Mr.  Hodgson's  zealous  efforts  were  useful,  but  like  many 
"  other  sensible  men  engaged  in  undertakings  of  similar 
*'  magnitude,  he  over-rated  their  results,  as  he  himself  found, 
*^  when  called  upon  to  co-operate  with  me  sixteen  years 
"  later  in  pursuit  of  the  same  gangs.  *****  Not 
"  a  sword  or  spear  head  of  theirs  had  been  converted  into  a 
'*  plough  share :  nor  had  their  distaste  for  earning  by  the 
^'  sweat  of  their  brows,  what  they  could  acquire  by  the  use 
^'  of  their  swords  and  spears,  at  all  diminished.'^  With  all 
respect  for  Col.  Sleeman,  we  would  say. 

Quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur. 

The  gallant  Colonel's  success  has  been  undoubted  ;  tha 
snake  has  been  scotched,  but  Dacoity  has  not  ceased  as  a 
crime.  Inattention  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Officers 
now  working  out  the  system,  and  the  play  would  have  to  re- 
commence. It  is  only  the  other  day  that  we  read  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Agra  Nizamut  Adawlut  reports,*  of  the 
sentence  passed  in  3  cases  of  Dacoity,  when  19  men  out 
of  a  band  of  nearly  100  Dacoits  were  convicted.  Numerous 
Dacoits  are  still  at  large,  and  if  opportunity  were  afforded  to 
them,  would  return  to  the  trade  of  their  ancestors.  It  was 
the  belief  that  no  further  local  exertion  was  necessary,  after 
Mr.  Hodgsons'  success,  that  led  to  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  district  authorities,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Budluik 
Colonies  in  all  their  integrity,  supported  as  they  were  by  the 
disaffected   landlords  of  Oude.     It  is  only  due  however  to 

*  Harch  1852. — Dacoity  haa  occnrred  from  time  to  timo  in  the  district  of 
Etawah  ainoe  the  pablicatioa  of  Sleemau'a  report. 
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Col.  Slcemanto  observe,  that,  in  the  introduction  to  his  report, 
he  presses  upon  government  the  necessity  of  vigilance,  and 
the  danger  of  relaxing  a  system  which  has  attained  such 
certain  advantages.  Three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  the  operations  advised  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  when  we 
find  the  Magistrate  of  Goruckpore  engaged  in  attacks  upon 
the  same  bands.  It  was  again  believed  that  they  had  been  ex- 
terminated, but  the  Dacoits  took  refuge  with  their  brethren 
in  the  Dooab,  Rohilcuud,  Gwalior  and  Rajpootana.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  permanent  character  of  Dacoity 
associations,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  them, 
during  a  period  of  15  years. 

LIST  of  Dacoiiies  ascertained  to  have  been  committed  by  tlie 
Oude  Turaee  Budhuks,  every  year  from  1819  /o   1833. 
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This  does  not  say  much  for  the  complete  extermination 
of  the  Budhnks  by  the  earlier  attempts  upon  them,  and  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  above  list  does  not  include  all 
Dacoities  committed  during  the  period  it  embraces,  but  only 
those  which  the  approvers  themselves,  subsequently,  chose  to 
remember  or  detail.  Col.  Sleeman  prominently  notices  this 
fact.  We  must  also  observe  that  the  {<i*eat  disparity,  between 
the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions,  arises  from  the  diflSculty 
of  proving  against  the  parties  accused,  special  acts  of  Dacoity, 
which  wais  formerly  required  by  our  courts. 

We  will  now  rapidly  glance  at  the  colonies  of  Budhuks, 
nick-named  Bagrce  or  Bagoras,  located  to  the  west-ward  of 
the  Jumna,  in  Rajpootana,  Gwalior  and  Malwa.  They  flou- 
rished best  in  Alwur,  Jeypoor,  Kurowlee  and  Gwalior.  We 
liave  already  related  the  exodus  of  the  first  Dacoits  from 
Chittore,  and  shown  how  one  body,  subsequently  styled 
Seear  Khowahs  and  Marwaries,  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
Oude  forests  ;  the  remainder  were  scattered  about  the  native 
states  just  named.  They  were  assisted  with  grants  of  lands^ 
and  protected  by  the  Chiefs  and  great  landlords,  with  a  view 
to  their  rendering  aid  in  the  constant  feuds  which  they  car- 
ried on,  one  against  another.  The  condition  of  such  grants 
was,  that  they  should  desist  from  the  practice  of  Dacoity 
within  the  territory  which  protected  them,  and  should 
abstain,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  from  any  exercise  of  their 
calling  elsewhere.  But  as  years  increased  the  number 
of  their  tribes,  the  estates  which  had  formerly  sufficed 
for  their  maintenance,  began  to  fail  them.  It  was  neces- 
sary  therefore  to  send  their  young  men  abroad,  and  what 
profession  was  there  so  suited  to  them,  as  that  which  their 
ancestors  had  followed,  the  truly  royal  occupation  of  filling 
their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours?  So  they 
went  heartily  to  work  at  the  old  trade,  in  which  they  distin- 
guished themselves  as  much  as  their  brethren  did  in  the 
jungles  of  Oude.  Colonel  Sleeman  thus  writes  of  these 
Bagrees  or  Bagoras  to  the  South  of  the  Jumna,  "  they  were  of 
"  the  same  tribe  as  those  to  the  north  of  that  river ;  spoke 
'^  the  same  language ;  intermarried  with  each  other  and 
"  carried  on  their  depredations  upon  the  same  plan ;  but 
"  they  often  put  on  different  disguises  to  suit  the  different 
"  states  of  society,  and  of  the  country  over  which  they  had 
"  to  act.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  traffic 
'*  of  the  country  is  carried  on  chiefly  upon  the  rivers ;  and 
"  carriers  of  Ganges  water  are  the  most  numerous  class  of 
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'^  people  found  upon  the  roads,  during  the  seasons  in  which 
^'  these  gangs  move  about.  This  was  therefore  the  disguise 
''  which  they  most  assumed :  but  south  of  the  Jumna  the  tratic 
''  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  upon  bullocks,  as  there  are 
"  neither  navigable  rivers,  nor  roads  for  wheeled  carriages, 
'^  and  the  disguise  most  commonly  assumed  by  these  gangs 
"  was  that  of  Brinjaras  or  drivers  of  laden  bullocks.  They 
'^  sometimes  went  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims,  of  whom  there 
"  are  many  classes  in  central  India,  and  sometimes  in  that  of 
"  funeral  processions  carrying  the  bones  of  their  deceased 
"  relations  to  the  Ganges,  or  that  of  bridgrooms  going  to 
''  fetch  their  brides,  and  returning  with  them  to  their  own 
"  homes,  called  IJar&ts.'' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  practice  of  a  famous  leader 
of  Budhuks  in  the  Oude  forests,  of  moving  about  the  coun- 
try with  the  retinue,  and  under  the  assumed  character,  of  a 
Hindoo  Rajah.  The  Dacoits,  whose  peculiarities  we  are  now 
describing,  frequently  ventured  upon  a  bolder  disguise,  that 
of  a  class  of  pilgrims,  called  AlukramieSy  who  are  found  in 
central  India.  The  leader  of  the  band  took  upon  himself 
the  office  and  dignity  of  High  Priest ;  the  rest  of  the  gang 
followed  as  his  disciples  and  attendants.  They  had,  says 
Col.  Sleeman,  '^  some  four  or  five  tents,  some  of  white  and 
''  some  of  dyed  cloth,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  "  Nakaras" 
''  or  kettle  drums,  and  trumpets,  with  a  great  number  of  buf- 
faloes, cows,  goats,  shecpg  and  ponies.  Some  were  clothed, 
"  but  the  bodies  of  the  greater  part  were  covered  with  no- 
'^  thing  but  ashes,  paint,  and  a  small  cbth  waist-band.  Those 
"  «fho  had  long  hair,  went  bare-headed,  and  those  who  had 
"  nothing  but  short  hair,  wore  a  piece  of  cloth  round  the 
"  head.  But  they  always  provided  themselves  with  five  or 
"  six  real  Byragees  or  mendicant  followers  of  Vishnoo,  whose 
'^  services  for  such  occasions  they  purchased  at  a  very  high 
"  price.^'  Of  course,  the  object  of  securing  the  attendance 
of  the  veritable  Simon  Pures,  was  to  bring  them  forward  to 
answer  unpleasant  questions,  should  the  party  be  suspected. 
The  false  High  Priest  was  very  careful  to  imitJite  exactly  the 
character  he  had  assumed.  He  summoned  the  landlords  and 
shop-keepers  of  every  village  to  a  levee,  when  they  were  ex- 
pected to  present  their  nuzurs  and  supplies.  If  the  villa- 
gers shewed  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  real  character  of 
the  party  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  the  true  Byragees 
made  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  removed  their  doubts 
by  the  performance  of  an  undoubted  and  unquestionable  mi- 
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racle.  We  arc  told  by  Col.  Sleeraan,  that  the  miracle  ge- 
nerally performed,  was  the  setting  fire  to  the  nearest  house 
by  means  of  dry  ashes.  Wonderful  of  course  !  but  alas  for 
the  credulity  and  ignorant  superstition  of  the  bigoted 
Hindoos  !  the  dry  ashes  were  in  reality  gunpowder,  which 
was  thrown  upon  the  thatch,  and  a  concealed  fuzee  pro- 
duced the  desired  eflfect.  Such  a  miracle  at  once  re- 
moved all  hesitation,  and  opened  the  purse-strings  of  the 
hitherto  unbelieving  clowns.  These  Byragees  are  sad  ras- 
cals, and  yet,  they  are  suffered  to  prowl  about  the  country, 
devouring  the  substance  of  the  people  with  perfect  impunity, 
who  shrink  from  exciting  their  ire,  and  freely  give  alms, 
rather  than  bring  down  upon  themselves  and  their  families 
a  curse  of  unlimited  duration.  The  very  fact  that  their  ser- 
vices are  purchased  to  promote  and  abet  crime,  and  that  the 
disguise  of  a  mendicant  friar,  is  frequently  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  safely  practising  robbery,  child-stealing  and  other 
evil  designs,  should  operate  powerfully  in  inducing  Govern- 
ment to  pass  some  stringent  laws  against  the  whole  class. 
They  should  be  brought  under  a  new  vagrant  act.  Their 
impudence  is  known  to  nearly  every  one  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  them.  We  recollect  some  few  years  ago  the  cir- 
cumstance of  three  such  rascals  coming  naked,  drunk  and 

howling  into  a  Magistrate's  court  in  the  district  of 

They  had  no  ostensible  business,  beyond  perhaps  a  desire  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  numerous  Hindoos  present,  by 
bearding  the  lion  in  his  den.  However  they  caught  a  Tar- 
tar ;  for  the  Magistrate  after  remonstrating  with  and  advising 
them  to  leave  the  Cutcherry,  to  no  purpose,  committed 
them  to  prison,  in  default  of  paying  a  moderate  fine,  for  a 
fortnight,  on  a  charge  of  interrupting  the  proceedings  of  his 
court.  The  villains,  raving  and  calling  upon  the  people, 
either  to  rescue  them  or  pay  the  fine,  were  borne  along 
to  prison,  magna  comitanie  catervd  of  awe-struck  villagers, 
and  not  producing  the  amount  required  on  the  next  day  were 
''  shaved*'  according  to  custom.  We  never  heard  that  the 
Magistrate  was  visited  with  the  severe  displeasure  of  Vishnoo 
or  any  other  Hindoo  Deity  in  consequence  of  his  act,  and  the 
present  Lieutenant  Governor  knows,  that  the  district  alluded 
to  is  now  a  paying  one,  so  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
Deities,  if  scandalised  at  all,  must  have  been  asleep  at  the 
time,  and  on  awaking  thought,  it  best  to  let  byegones  be  bye 
Souos. 
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We  have  brought  down  our  review  of  the  progress  of  Da- 
coits  to  the  year  1833.     Tlie  evil  still  remained  unchecked, 
and  in  1837-38  we  find  the  Magistrate  of  Agra,  Mr.  Mausel, 
reporting  on  the   crime  in   !iis   district,  and  recommending, 
as  every  one  had  done  before  him  in  Agra  and  elsewhere, 
that   a   special   commission  with   large   powers   should  be 
appointed  for  its  repression — a  Commissioner  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1837  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  then  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor of  the  North  AVest  Provinces,  for  the  suppression  of  Da- 
coity.  The  Government  of  India,  in  the  latter  end  of  1838,  de- 
tennined  on  uniting  the  Commissionerships  both  of  Thuggee 
and  Dacoity  in  one  person,  and  Col.  Sleeman  took  charge  of 
theOftice  in  1839.  The  success  of  that  Officer  in  exposing  and 
destroying  the  secret  Thuggee  associations,  warranted  the  de- 
termination of  Lord  Auckland,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  mea- 
sure was  soon  made  apparent.     Col.  Sleeman  established  his 
head  quarters  in  Rohilcund,  as  being  the  most  central  posi- 
tion for  his  operations,  and  his  assistants  were  stationed  at 
Jubulpore,   Chupra,  Agra,  Moorshedabad,  Mecrut,  Ajmere, 
Lucknow,  Goruckpore,  and  Indore.     These  assistants  were 
invested  with  the  powers  of  Joint  Magistrates,  and  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  other   districts.    In  the   foreign  states,'  they 
acted  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Political  Residents 
and  Agents,  and  in  the  Company's  dominions,  under  the  judi- 
cial  authorities  in  each  district.     Col.  Sleeman  went  vigo- 
rously to  work.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  information  regard- 
ing the  habits  and  resources  of  the  people  against  him  whom 
he  hadjto  act,  he,  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  collected  as 
many  of  the  Budhuk  dacoits  as  were  found  in  the  local  jails, 
undersentence  of  imprisonment,  or  detained  in  default  of  lodg- 
ini!^  security  for  their  good  behaviour;  a  colony  of  them  was  form- 
ed n^ar  Moradabad,  and  was  offered  a  free  pardon  and  the 
means  of  subsistence,  on  condition  that  they  recorded  their 
own  lives  and  the  names  of  those  parties  and  [their  leaders, 
who  had   taken  a  part  in  Dacoities   committed   by  them. 
These  records  formed  the  ground  work  for  a  register  of  all  the 
Budhuk  Dacoits  still  at  large,  containing  an  account  of  the 
specific  acts  of  Dacoity  committed  by  each,    with  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  could  depose  to  them.     The  same  mea- 
sures were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  confidence, 
as  in  the  Thuggee  commission,  and  a  very  favorable  amount 
of  success  attended  the  system.     The  narratives  of  Budhuks 
who  turned  approvers^  were  carefully  tested ;  references  were 
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made  to  the  authorities  of  the  place  in  which  the  Dacoities 
were  said  to  have  been  committed^  and  the  approvers  felt 
the  obligation  they  were  under  of  speaking  the  truths  since 
a  falsehood  was  sure  of  detection^  and  a  recommittal  to  jail 
certain.     Some  of  these  narratives  are  most  interesting^  and 
detail  an  amount  of  crime  and  a  love  of  their  profession 
amongst  the  Dacoits^  which  would  astonish  the  sharpest  de- 
tectives in  the  French  or  Austrian  Police.     One  man  describ- 
ed, with  marvellous  accuracy,  forty-nine  Dacoities  in  which  he 
had  borne  no  mean  part,  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
The  records  of  some  of  these  Dacoities  had  been  lost  in  the 
public  OflSoes  of  the  district  in  which  they  occurred ;  in 
other  places,  again,  no  report  of  the  robberies  had  been  made 
to  the  Magistrate,  but  the  Budhuks'  account  was  never- 
theless fully  verified — on  beii^  sent  to  some  town  or  village, 
named  in  his  narrative,  he  pointed  out  the  houses  which  had 
been  attacked  and  plundered.    Parties  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  then  came  forward  to  add  their  evidence  in 
corroboration.    We  have  mentioned  the  deep-seated  love  of 
their  profession  amongst  the  Dacoits,  and  we  will  give  one 
instance  from  the  depositions  of  approvers,  which  must  serve 
for  all.     Captain  Bamsay  asked  of  a  Dacoit  named  Bunjeetj 
who  had  been  in  prison  for  10  years,    "  I   suppose   after 
*'  this  long  imprisonment,  you  would  have  abandoned  the 
"  trade  of  a  Dacoit  and  turned  an  honest  man  ?    Answer— 
*'  (shaking  his  head  and  laughing)  No,  no,  that  would  never 
''  do,  why  should  I  become  an  honest  man— work  hard  all 
"  day  in  the  sun,  rain,  and  all  weathers,  and  earn  what  ? 
''  some  five  or  six  pice  a  day  I  We  Dacoits  lead  very  agreeable 
"  and  comfortable  lives  1     When  from  home,  which  is  only 
"  during  the  cold  season,  we  march  some  14  or  16  miles  a 
"  day,  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  months,  or  say,  four,  at  the  out* 
''  side — commit  a  Dacoity  and  bring  home  money  sufficient 
*'  to  keep  us  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  two.    When  at  home  we 
"  amuse  ourselves  by  shooting,  and  visiting  our  friends,  or  in 
"  any  way  most  agreeable,  eat  when  we  please  and  sleep 
''  when  we  please — can,  what  you  call  an  honest  man,  (a 
"  bhulla  admee)  do  that  ?" 

"  Question. — Do  you  recollect  any  of  your  fraternity  ever 
*'  having  abandoned  the  profession,  and  become  honest  ?'^ 

*'  Answer.  No — ^no  one  ever  did,  I  am  certain  of  it ;  after 
"  having  been  arrested,  on  our  release,  we  frequently  take 
"  lands  to  make  it  appear,  we  have  left  off  Dacoity,  but  we 
*'  never  do  so  in  reality.  It  is  only  done  as  a  feint^  and  to 
*^  enable  our  Zemindars  to  screen  us/'  ^         , 
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This  worthy  commenced  a  life  of  robbery  at  sixteen  years 
of  age !  Ex  uno  disce  omnes  !  No  doubt,  Dacoits  did  prefer 
their  own  to  any  other  profession  ;  they  had  plenty  of  cash 
to  spend  ;  hours  employed  in  hunting  and  visiting  their 
friends,  perhaps  in  flirting  with  their  married  acquaint- 
ances,  (for  Budhuk  ladies  were  not  confined  to  the 
zenana  very  rigorously)  could  not  fail  to  pass  pleasantly. 

The  other  "  agreeabilities"  in  the  evening,  finished  the 
day,  after  true  oriental  fashion,  with  dancing  women  and 
music.  Fancy  men  able  to  indulge  in  such  luxuries, 
being  content  to  dig  for  their  livelihood  1  "  A  Budhuk, 
says  one  rascal,  "cannot  live  upon  five  or  six  Rupees  a 
month  like  a  GovemmerU  servant  /"  Each  member  of 
the  band  was  allowed  as  many  partners  of  the  opposite 
sex,  as  he  could  provide  for.  They  mostly  had  three  or  four 
each,  the  chief  sometimes  being  married  to  at  least  seven 
ladies.'  In  stirring  times  the  women  were  a  source  of  pro- 
fit, if  fruitful,  for  they  and  their  children  shared  in  the  spoil 
of  each  dacoity.  If  a  woman  brought  forth  a  child  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  an  expedition  returned  to  camp, 
that  child  became  entitled  to  its  share.  These  were  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a  Budhuk's  life,  which  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve, he  would  not  lightly  abandon. 

The  pursuit  against  the  Oude  gangs  was  systematically, 
and  briskly  continued  from  1839  to  1844,  with  the  aids  of 
the  Lucknow  and  Nepaul  authorities,  when  the  last  surviving 
band  in  the  Turraee  surrendered  to  Major  Ludlow,  with  their 
women  and  children.  The  operations,  however,  of  Col.  Slee- 
man  and  his  assistants,  were  not  confined  to  Oude;  but 
were  carried  on  with  vigour  in  Gwalior,  Rajpootana,  Goose- 
rat  and  Malwa,  and  over  the  whole  North  Western  Porvinces. 
No  time  was  allowed  the  Dacoits,  when  separated,  to  reunite, 
which  they  certainly  would  have  done,  according  to  custom, 
had  the  opportunity  been  permitted  them.  In  1839  there 
were  75  Budhuk  leaders,  south  of  the  Jumna,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  followers  was  1625.  North  of  the 
Jumna  there  were  46  leaders  and  1445  followers.  The  ge- 
neral result  of  the  operations,  under  Col.  Sleeman's  system, 
against  the  Dacoits,  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following 
tabular  statement,  which  contrasts  favorably  with  that  given 
a  few  pages  back 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  result  of  the  trials  which  have  ta- 
ken  place  in  different  places,  since  the  operations  were 
commenced,  from  1839  to  1847. 
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To  which  we  may  add,  in  the  same  farm,  the  rendt  of  the 
trials  in  1848. 
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Up  to  1847  the  large  namberoffiTehnndredandtvrenty-six 
Bndhak  Dacoits  had  received  the  conditional  pardon  granted 
l>7  Col.  Sleeman,  under  sanction  of  government,  dated  27th  of 
Jane  and  29th  of  July  1839.  This  is  the  conditional  pardon  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  as  the  means  of  inducing  the  Dacoits 
to  record  their  oirn  lives,  and  the  names  of  their  leaders  and 
confederates.  The  approvers  pleaded  guilty  before  the  Court, 
when  placed  on  their  trial,  and  sentence  was  recorded 
agunst  them^  but  its  execution  was  deferred. 
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The  foUowing  Table  exhibits  the  mimber  of  Dacoities  describe 
ed  in  the  narratives  o/Dacoits.  which  have  been  found  to 
have  taken  place,  as  described  by  them,  from  1803  to  1848. 
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This  latter  table  proves  how  very  successfdl  the  Budhuks 
were  in  carrying  out  their  enterprises^  and  how  great  was 
the  difficulty  of  detection^  and  of  prosecuting  any  particular 
case  to  conviction. 

Whilst  we  are  dealing  with  figures,  we  may  as  weU  redeem 
our  promise  and  give  the  result  of  the  operations  under  Col. 
Sleeman  against  the  Thuggee  associations,  which  commenced 
in  1826.  The  result  of  the  trials  is  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  a  greater  compliment  to  the  admirable  system  of  Col. 
Sleeman,  and  the  active  assistance  rendered  him  by  his  sub- 
ordinates, than  any  words  of  ours  could  confer. 
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In  1848,  the  following  is  the  result. 
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The  whole  cost  of  the  United  Establishment  for  suppres- 
sion of  Thuggee  and  Dacoity  on  the  Ist  of  May  1849, 
amounted  to  Co/s  Rs.  13,800  a  month.  The  native  states 
contributed  Co/s  Bs.  2384  per  mensem,  and  the  expense  of 
the  Oude  frontier  police  was  defrayed  by  the  Oude  Govern- 
ment, and  amounted  to  8,500  Rs.  or  thereabouts — of  this  sum 
only  200  Rs.  were  paid  by  the  British  Government,  being  the 
command  allowance  cf  the  superintendent. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  the  Dacoits  without 
placing  before  our  readers  the  hopes  which  Col.  Sleeman 
entertains  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Dacoity  system,  by 
their  fusion  with  the  mass  of  society,  and  discontinuance  of 
their  peculier  language  and  habits.  Speaking  of  those  who 
surrendered  on  a  promise  of  conditional  pardon,  he  says, 
'*  such  as  were  fit,  were  enlisted  in  police  Battalions  and 
"  Establishments,  under  sanction  of  government,  conveyed 
'^  in  a  letter,  dated  24th  of  May  1843,  and  with  rare  excep- 
*'  tions,  have  been  found  exceedingly  well  suited  for  the 
**  duties.  Dispersed  over  all  India  in  such  establishments, 
''  and  never  in  any  number  together,  they  are  fast  losing 
"  their  exclusive  language,  which  neither  they  nor  their  chil- 
*'  dren  ever  speak,  and  becoming  blended  with  the  rest 
''  of  Society  in  habit  and  feeling.  There  is  not  a  sin- 
^'  gle  leader  or  a  member  of  a  gang,  of  any  note,  now  at 
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''  large  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  such  as  have  escaped  onr 
"  pursuit,  have  entered  into  service,  or  taken  to  other  honest 
"  employments,  among  those  to  whom  their  character  is 
"  unknown  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  gang  being  at 
"  their  old  trade^  or  of  any  colony  £rom  whom  a  gang  could 
"  be  formed." 

These  observations  must  be  taken  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  their  author's 
desire  to  shew  '^  a  clear  bill  of  health,"  when  quitting  the 
depiirtment  for  his  present  honorable  position.  Col.  Sleeman 
has  himself  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Indore  and 
Rajpoutaua  "  too  many  of  these  atrocious  robbers"  have 
been  sentenced  to  short  periods  of  imprisonment,  and  must 
soon  be  released  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  their  hereditary 
profession  which,  writes  -the  Colonel,  "  they  assuredly  will, 
the  moment  they  are  at  liberty  !"  We  have  already  shown 
that  Dacoity  has  not  ceased  from  the  land,  and  that  only  a 
few  months  back,  a  large  number  of  Dacoits,  out  of  a  band 
of  70  or  100,  were  sentenced  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlnt, 
and  we  also  stated  our  belief  that  Dacoity  still  prevailed 
in  the  district  of  Etawah  and  elsewhere,  of  which  we 
ourselves  have  had  some  experience.  Now  these  facts, 
taken  in  connection  with  Col.  Sleeman's  regret  that  so 
many  decoits  will  soon  be  released  from  prison  in  foreign 
states,  with  the  unquestionable  certainty  that  nearly  six 
hundred  dacoits  in  181^,  from  all  parts  of  India,  save  Bengal 
Proper,  were  undergoing  imprisonment  for  limited  periods, 
assuredly  oflfer  some  ground  for  apprehension,  that,  if  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  the  present  system  were  to  be  per- 
mitted, the  Dacoits  would  re-unite,  according  to  custom,  and 
as  they  have  done  before,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attacks  made 
upon  their  colonies,  already  described.  It  is  moreover  well 
known  that  many  of  the  police  battalions  in  which  their  men 
were  enlisted,  have  since  been  broken  up,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  any  of  onr  police  districts,  have  seen  the 
number  of  individuals,  almost  against  hope,  haunting  the 
cutcherry  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  service  as  Bur- 
kundauzes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Government  of  these 
provinces  has,  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  promiil- 
gated  an  order,  the  propriety  of  which  we  shall  not  fully  dis- 
cuss here,  to  the  effect  that  no  servant  of  the  state,  not  even 
a  village  Chowkedar,  is  to  be  entertained,  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  Verily  we  believe,  that  after  some  years,  the 
North  West  provinces  will  be  left  without  a  police  at  b31,  if 
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the  new  order  is  to  be  vigorously  enforced,  or  that  a  marvel- 
lous change  will  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  there 
wiU  arise  a  numerous  race  of  Dogberries,  desirous  of  being 
written  down  Ass,  who  will  offer  themselves  as  being  the  roost 
senseless  and  desertless  men  to  be  constables.  We  are  ridi- 
culously  reminded  of  a  scene  in  ''  Much  a  do  about  nothing^' 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  powers 
that  be,  when  preparing  the  late  notification.  Dogberry  lo^ 
guiiur  "  Come  hither  neighbour  Seacoal  :  God  hath  blessed 
you  with  a  good  name  :  to  be  a  well- favored  man  is  the  gift  of 
fortune  :*  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature.^' 

2nd  Watchman — Both  which.  Master  Constable 

Dogberry — ^You  have :  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answer.  Well, 
for  your  favor,  sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and  make  no  boast 
of  it ;  and  for  your  writing  and  reading,  let  that  appear 
when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought 
here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable 
of  the  watch  :  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern.^' 

But  to  return  to  the  prospect  of  the  full  extermination  of 
the  Dacoity  system.  Whilst  giving  to  Col.  Sleeman  and  his 
able  body  of  assistants,  the  greatest  credit  for  their  conti- 
nued and  laborious  exertions  in  the  cause,  we  must  not  fail 
to  press  upon  those  now  employed  under  the  commission, 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  system  which  has  already  suc- 
ceeded so  admirably.  Every  endeavour  should  be  made  by 
the  officers,  to  find  employment  for  their  approvers  and  par- 
doned Dacoits,  in  the  different  police  establishments  through- 
out the  country,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  order,  which  has 
appeared,  and  for  which  one  dare  not  anticipate  any  pro- 
longed existence.  Honest  occupation,  must  be  sought  for 
them  I  they  must  be  separated  into  small  parties,  and  every 
effort  must  be  continued  to  accomplish  what  has  already 
been  well  commenced,  the  fusion  of  Dacoits  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  people — above  all,  the  strictest  watch  should  be 
set  over  released  robbers  and  resident  Dacoits  in  foreign 
states,  and  it  should  be  ever  remembered,  that  if  the  time  for 
measures  of  aggression  has  passed  away  with  the  necessity 
for  them,  that  measures  of  defence  must  still  be  enforced 
for  many  future  years,  lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  us. 
Our  watch- word  should  be  "  nusquam  tuta  fides.^' 

In  conclusion  we  must  express  our  admiration  of  Colonel 
Sleeman's  report,  which  for  varied  interest,  accurate  infor- 

^  A  w«Il  fiiYoied  num.    Sy«ry  conditioiudly  pardoned  Dacoit  or  Thug. 
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matioD,  knowledge  of  his  subject^  and  scholarlike  style^  stands 
unequalled  amongst  the  folios  of  reports  with  which  our  pub- 
lic Offices^  during  late  years^  have  been  filled.*  If  we  have 
quoted  more  largely  than  is  strictly  justifiable,  from  its 
pages.  Col.  Sleeraan  himself  and  our  readers  must  pardon 
us.  A  paper  on  Dacoity  and  the  means  employed  to  eradi- 
cate it,  would  have  been  impossible,  to  any  one  not  engaged 
under  the  commission,  without  some  such  work  to  refer  to  ; 
and  to  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  extinction  of  Thuggee 
and  the  general  suppression  of  Dacoity,  would  have  been  a 
culpable  omission  in  a  writer,  who  had  imposed  upon  himself, 
the  task  of  reviewing  the  acts  of  the  British  Gk>vemment  in 
the  North  Western  Provinces,  and  assumed  for  his  motto 
and  guidance,  the  spirit  of  impartiality  that  lives  in  the  words. 

*'  Quae  mala,  quae  bona  sunt  spectes.^' 


*  We  must  not  howerer  do  injustice  to  an  adminble  report  by  Col.  Waugfa,  oa 
the  Grand  trigonometrical  surveys,  and  other  land-sunreys,  preaented  lateiy  tv 
the  House  of  Commons  at  tlie  instance  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  is  moit  readabls;, 
•v«n  by  the  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Geodesy 
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Si  f^ractuB  illabatur  orbin, 
Impavidum  forieut  ruiuw. 

I. 

Comet-driven  from  its  course. 
Fled  the  Earth  towards  the  Sun  : 
Once  removed  a  guiding  force. 
Fled  the  Planets  every  one, 

II. 

Men  of  Earth  with  staggering  paces, 
Bruised  and  marked  with  dreadful  scars. 
Saw  each  other's  haggard  faces 
In  the  blood-red  light  of  Mars. 

III. 

And  the  Moon,  old  silent  ranger. 
Hurried  onward  to  our  side  ; 
Ocean  towards  the  mystic  stranger 
Madly  dashed  its  seething  tide. 

IV. 

Lastly,  broke  outrageous  thunder, 
When  the  Planets  met  in  one, 
•When  their  orbs  were  cracked  asunder, 
Gulphed  and  swallowed  in  the  Sun. 

V. 

On  a  rent  terrestrial  stone, 
Fragment  of  primeval  rock. 
Saw  I  one  who  stood  alone. 
Calm  amid  the  direful  shock. 

VI. 

Calm  he  stood,  as  who  should  stand 
Of  a  gentle  summer  night. 
Gazing  from  a  silent  strand 
On  the  waters  soft  and  bright. 
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VII. 


Dauntless  was  his  lofty  mien — 
Dauntless  was  his  solemn  eye : 
Though  such  terrors  had  not  been. 
Since  Gk>d  hung  with  worlds  the  sky. 

VIII. 

Tet  a  moment — and  this  brave 
Dead,  misshapen,  shattered  lies- 
Fearless  where  no  arm  could  save 
Strong-heart  lived  and  Strong-heart  dies, 

IX. 

Though  blue  Heaven  be  torn  asunder, 
Though  the  Planets  madly  spin. 
Thou  shalt  pale  not  at  the  wonder. 
Be  thou  only  t&ub  within. 

SIGMA. 
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(Translated  from  the  French  of  Leon  Gozlan.) 

FOR  LEDLIE's  miscellany. 

It  is  rather  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  than  to  any  religi- 
ous aud  pions  sentiment,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pecu- 
liar appropriation  of  this  edifice.  This  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  the  Morgue  is  of  recent  origin,  thoughj  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  word  is  already  a  puzzle.  It 
has  not  existed  above  thirty  years  in  its  present  state. 
Formerly  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  violent 
deaths,  elsewhere,  than  in  their  own  houses,  were  deposited 
at  the  Petit  Chatelet,  in  a  sort  of  cellar,  the  appearance  of 
which  was  appropriate  to  its  destination  ;  but  more  frequent- 
ly still,  the  corpses  rolled  over  and  over,  down  the  rough 
strand,  till  the  flesh  fell  off  from  the  bones,  and  the  drowned, — 
cursed  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  gnawed  by  the  fishes, 
and  torn  by  the  birds  of  prey — became  any  thing  or  nothing. 
Sometimes  complaints  were  made  of  fatal  exhalations,  of 
fever-bringing  malaria — there  the  matter  stopped.  But  at 
last  the  Municipal  police  suppressed  these  hot  beds  of  in- 
fection. It  is  to  this  Municipal  police,  indeed,  that  we  owe 
nearly  all  our  improvements  ;  and  yet  we  know  nothing  of 
its  history.  I  do  not  very  well  know  the  extent  of  our  obli- 
gations to  the  clergy,  but  the  priests  continued  to  ex-com- 
municate the  suicides. 

The  Morgue,  as  seen  from  Notre  Dame,  looks  as  if  it  were 
stranded  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  what  is  called  the 
CSty.  It  hides  its  head,  sombre  and  covered  with  shame, 
between  the  Quai  dcs  Orfevres,  the  Quai  de  la  Cite,  Port  St. 
Michel,  and  the  Petit  Pont.  Why  was  it  crammed  in  there, 
in  the  very  centre  of  Paris,  at  a  point  as  far  removed  as  pos- 
sible from  the  spots,  where  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  are 
usually  recovered  ?  In  isolating  it  between  the  Louvre  and 
Plassy,  the  Parisians  crossing  the  bridges,  would  have  been 
spared  the  sad  spectacle  of  bloated  corpses,  stretched  on'their 
backs  iu  the  bottom  of  an  open  boat,  as  they  were  being 
brought  to  their  destination.  Without  doubt,  the  motive 
must  have  been,  to  economise  to  friends  aud  relatives  tho 
fatigue  of  too  long  a  walk.     Perhaps  too,  in  portioning  out 
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the  attractions  of  the  capital,  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
afford  a  fair  sliara  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cite.  The  Quar- 
tier  St.  Ilonore,  is  blessed  with  the  Tuilleries  and  the  King ; 
the  Marais  has  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Archives;  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  is  honored  with  the  Luxembourg 
and  the  Peers ;  while  the  Cite,  which  found  but  little  plea- 
sure in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
groans  of  the  Hospital,  now  boasts  of  its  Morgue. 

The  Morgue  is  the  Luxembourg,  the  Place  Hoy  ale  of  the 
Cite.  You  go  there  to  see  the  drowned,  just  as  elsewhere,  you 
go  to  see  the  last  fashion,  the  orange  trees  in  blossom,  or 
the  chesnut  trees  growing  brown  under  the  winds  of  autumn. 
I  am  not  sure  that  certain  owntrs  of  house  property,  do  not 
ask  a  high  rent,  because  of  their  propinquity  to  the  Morgue, 
and  the  greater  facility  of  enjoying  that  luxury.  It  is  well 
known  that  four  windows  looking  out  on  the  Place  de  Greve 
fetch,  in  proportion,  ten  times  more  than  a  house  in  the  Ma- 
rais— I  mean  during  a  good  year  of  the  Greve.  The  people 
of  the  quartier  talk  about  the  dead.  "  It  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  that.''  ''  That  other  one  was  very  fair.''  "  Did  you 
remark  that  grisette  this  morning  ?  Wasn't  she  smart  ? 
Her  stockings  were  of  Scotch  thread  V  They  indulge  in 
this  pleasure,  and  I  fancy  it  must  be  a  very  great  one,  for  it 
is  renewed  every  day,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  even  similar 
circumstances  are  stamped  with  precisely  the  same  charac- 
ters of  despair.  The  commentaries  that  are  offered  at  the 
feet  of  the  exposed  bodies,  follow  the  varied  scale  of  probabi- 
lity as  to  the  cause  of  the  suicide.  The  wild  looking  eye, 
glued  as  it  were,  to  the  wide  aperture  of  a  frame,  too  narrow 
to  gratify  curiosity,  searches  into  the  unknown  corpse,  inter- 
rogates the  enigma,  and  boldly  explains  the  subject  of  this 
engraving  before  letters. 

The  Morgue  is  the  central  point  of  the  neighbourhood. 
People  flock  to  it  as  to  their  morning's  paper,  and  each  time 
they  learn  a  lesson  in  philosophy,  for  there  you  have  at  your 
fingers'  ends  the  price  of  a  royal  festival,  of  an  act  of  popular 
heroism,  or  an  administration  applauded  by  the  Moniteur, 
It  may  be  that  the  lodgers  in  the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  and 
the  frequenters  of  the  Quai  de  1'  Archev6che  have  never  once 
thought  of  the  attractions  of  the  Marche  aux  Fleurs — a  ba- 
zar perfumed  twice  a  week,  on  the  days  of  the  Carcan,^     A 

*  This  punishment  is  similar  to  our  ftocks,  except  that  the  neck  is  encircled 
%  an  iron  collar^  which  attaches  the  malefactor  to  a  post  fixed  on  an  elevated 
■caffold.  * 
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prosaic  Prefet  summons  thither,  when  the  flowers  are  absent, 
the  dealers  in  old  iron  and  broken  furaiture.  Poesy  and  the 
Chktelet  alternate  there  without  jealousy.  On  that  spot  you 
may  observe  one  of  the  thousand  contrasts  of  the  capital. 
Here  they  brand  the  shoulder  of  a  man  who  has  counterfeited 
a  piece  of  ten  sous  ;  there  they  condemn  another  to  have  his 
head  chopped  off,  for  having  circulated  that  coin  though 
knowing  it  to  be  counterfeited  ;  and  a  little  further  off  they 
sell  roses — the  judge  perhaps  has  one  of  them  in  his  button- 
hole. 

Open  to  every  wind  that  blows,  the  Morgue  is  a  building 
of  about  28  feet  square  ;  eight  for  the  public,  twelve  for  the 
rooms  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  rest — ^you  may  easily  guess 
for  whom.  The  building  regains  its  complete  width  in  the 
stage  above  the  vault,  a  mass  of  stone  work  capable  of  awa- 
kening some  idea  of  architectural  solemnity,  were  it  not  sud- 
denly and  rudely  intersected  by  a  bulk  head  of  deal  planks, 
which  marks  the  limit  where  commences  the  ofQce  of  the 
register ;  and  by  a  glass  partition,  divided  into  eighteen  large 
panes,  frequently  dimmed  by  the  breath  of  persons  seeking 
to  look  through.  On  the  right  side  of  the  passage,  is  the 
apartment  of  the  Morgueur,  the  task  man  of  the  place.  This 
man,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit  to  the  Morgue,  dared  not  take  upon  himself,  the  res- 
ponsibility of  exhibiting  to  me  the  principal  treasures  of  the 
edifice.  A  scrupulous  idea  of  duty  rendered  my  questions 
quite  terrible  in  his  eyes,  although,  in  reality,  they  were  so 
simple  and  natural,  that  they  ought  to  have  reassured  him  as 
to  my  intentions.  He  could  form  no  conception  of  an  in- 
discretion, such  as  I  appeared  to  suggest.  Strange  indeed  !. 
I  have  visited  the  Library  at  Florence,  which  I  could  have 
set  on  fire,  without  attracting  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  at- 
tention of  the  guardian  of  the  manuscripts.  Every  day,  for- 
eigners may  saunter  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Palais 
Roy  ale,  and  interrogate  all  the  tri-colored  servants  of  the  King 
of  the  French,  as  to  his  domestic  habits.  But  the  man  of  the 
Morgue,  resolutely  refused  to  allow  me  to  pass  the  deal  par- 
tition, or  the  glass  door  that  opens  upon  his  own  stair-case. 
Tt  is  true  that  he  is  more  than  a  King  at  the  Morgue — he  is 
at  home.  "  Come  to-morrow  ;  Monsieur  le  GrcflSer  will  see 
about  admitting  you.^^ 

I  can  assure  all  persons  of  fantastic  imaginations,  and 
these  are  whom  I  most  affect,  that  the  Man  of  the  Morgue  is 
yery  like  other  men^  cast  in  that  common  and  indistinctive 
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mould,  in  the  use  of  which  Providence  has  heen  so  prodigal. 
With  the  greatest  wish  in  the  world  to  behold  in  him,  the 
realization  of  that  type  of  ugliness  and  terror,  which  I  had 
anticipated  from  popular  tradition,  I  could  not  when  near  at 
hand,  so  far  distort  a  most  prepossessing  physiognomy,  a 
most  easy  manner,  and  a  costume  of  the  most  ordinary  kind. 
Like  so  many  others,  I  had  wished  to  depict  a  surly,  repul- 
sive aspect,  of  the  most  heroic  order,  but  I  had  been  fore- 
stalled, and  nothing  remained  for  me  to  describe  but  the 
simple  truth. 

I  did  not  even  observe  in  the  coarse,  heavy,  and  earthy 
nature  of  this  man,  the  cunning  peculiar  to  jailors  and  those 
whose  profession  it  is,  to  discover  what  you  dont  say  in 
what  you  do  say.  I  saw  that  he  wished  neither  to  penetrate 
beneath  my  disguise,  nor  to  allow  me  to  penetrate  beneath 
his — if  either  of  us  had  any.  His  refusal  was  frank  and  open. 
The  man  of  prisons  has  a  singular  vision  that  passes 
through  you,  and  cuts  you  open.  He  is  familiar  with  all 
sorts  of  falsehood,  with  all  sorts  of  lying  looks.  But  where 
could  the  guardian  of  the  Morgue  have  acquired  this  expe- 
rience ?  The  eyes  of  those  he  superintends,  are  for  ever 
closed. 

I  remarked  that  his  hands  were  particularly  white.  He 
anticipated  my  question.  "  It  is  because  I  wash  them  fre- 
quently,'' he  said.  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave,  postponing 
my  second  visit  until  the  morrow,  when  the  door  of  the  office 
opened  and  a  gentle  voice  called  me  back,  saying  :  ''If  Monsieiur 
will  be  good  enough  to  come  again  tomorrow,  at  ten  o'clock, 
my  father  will  do  himself  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  him.'' 

The  door  shut  immediately  afterwards  ;  and  the  surprise 
arising  from  its  sudden  opening  and  shutting,  and  the  voice 
issuing  between  the  two  acts,  left  me  in  a  sort  of  confusion 
of  ideas,  in  which,  however,  stood  forth  clearly  enough  the 
form  of  a  tall  fair  maiden,  neatly  dressed. 

''  It  is  the  daughter  of  our  Greffier." 

"  Your  Greffier  then  has  a  daughter  who  sleeps  here  and 
eats  here,  who  laughs  and  weeps  and  loves  here  ?" 

''  I  know  nothing  about  her  loving  or  weeping  here,  but 
I  can  toll  you  that  she  was  born  here,  as  well  as  that  she  was 
baptised  in  Notre  Dame." 

"  Born  here  !" 

"  Allow  me  sir,  to  close  the  doors.  It  is  night-  My  dead 
cant  see  any  longer." 
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Such  was  his  actual  expression.  This  was  the  second  time 
in  my  life  that  I  had  seen  the  Morgue,  (though  my  first  visit) 
but  with  very  different  sentiments  from  the  former  occasion. 

The  other  time,  I  remember  well,  was  just  as  the  evening 
was  setting  in,  at  the  mi-cttrSme.  The  washerwomen  were- 
giving  a  ball ;  there  was  a  dance  on  the  water.  A  dance 
thirty  feet  beneath  the  level,  a  dance  in  a  narrow  boat, 
slippery,  green  with  moss,  plunged  in  the  thick  greasy  waters 
of  the  hospital  !  Such  simple  joys  are  to  be  found  only  in 
Paris.  In  Paris  the  name  and  the  decorations  make  up  for 
every  thing.  In  that  great  city  every  trifle  assumes  an 
air  of  importance.  Fire- works  are  let  off  in  cellars ;  bals  chains 
pitre8  are  given  in  the  garrets  of  the  Rue  Quincampoix ;  Bercy 
is  a  port.'i'  Never  has  the  rain  been  an  obstacle  to  any  party 
of  pleasure,  projected  by  the  bourgeois  of  Paris,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  if  the  sun  happened  to  go  out,  you  might  be  a 
fortnight  in  Paris  without  missing  it.  However  this  boat 
load  of  joy,  moored  before  the  Morgue,  was  rather  striking 
than  gay.  A  few  curious  passers-by  leaned  their  heads  over 
the  parapet  of  the  Port  St. '  Michel.  Half  concealed  by  the 
dome  of  the  Institute,  the  sun  flung  streams  of  light  beneath 
the  great  lunette  of  the  bridge,  or  reflected  its  rays  from  the 
most  distant  windows  of  the  City.  And  amidst  the  hissing 
of  the  Seine  beneath  the  arches,  the  phantasies  of  the  sun, 
the  deafening  sound  of  the  Cathedral  clock,  you  might  hear 
a  mingled  succession  of  peals  of  laughter,  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  flageolet,  and  the  marked  cadence  of  the  bow  rioting 
over  the  violin.  At  the  moment  night  set  in,  at  the  moment 
when  the  apocalyptic  lion  at  the  comer  of  St.  Jacques-la- 
Boucherie  seems  to  roar  over  the  mighty  city,  at  that  mo- 
ment lanterns  were  suspended  along  the  boat  : — the  ball  was 
about  to  be  resumed.  While  I  was  winding  myself  up  into  an 
extasy  about  the  picturesque  isolation  of  that  house,  in  whose 
honor  the  festivity  seemed  to  be  held,  some  one  whispered, 
'*  that  is  the  Morgue.^'  Sut  let  us  return  to  my  second 
visit  to  the  Morgue. 

At  ten  o'clock,  punctually,  I  tapped  at  the  window  of  my 
Cicerone  of  the  previous  evening.  '^Ah  !  it  is  you,''  said  he, 
wiping  his  mouth  with  a  snow  white  napkin  attached  to  his 
button-hole,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  wholesale  dealer  in  gro- 

*  The  Rae  Quincampoix  is  a  small  street  lying  between  and  running  panU 
lei  with  the   Rues   St.   Denis  and  St.   Martin.     Bercy  is  situated  just  without 
the  Barrihre ;  it  is  famous  for  the  great  warehouses  of  wine,  the  Quai  being 
frequently  cohered  with  casks. 
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eery.  "  Walk  in.  The  gentleman  you  see  there  is  a  neigh- 
bour, who  does  me  the  honor  of  breakfasting  with  me,  whea- 
ever  he  happens  to  assist  me  in  my  work.  He  does  it  out  of 
pure  friendship.  This  very  morning  I  had  occasion  for  his 
services.  But  it  is  a  capital  chance  for  you,  for  to-day  we 
have  a  woman  who  has  hanged  herself  with  her  garter.  It 
is  astonishing  how  easily  women  hang  themselves  now-a- 
days ;  dont  you  find  it  so  ?  There  is  another,  a  man  who  has 
been  four  days  in  the  water.  And  it  third,  a  child,  a  little 
female  infant,  suffocated  last  night  in  a  Diligence  by  acci- 
dent. They  must  have  taken  her  for  a  bundle  and  sat  upon 
her.     She  is  as  pretty  as  a  little  love.'* 

The  wife  of  the  Morgueur,  of  Franpois — ^for  such  is  the 
nian^s  name,  chimed  in  with ;  "  Perhaps  she  had  a  mother 
who  was  waiting  to  put  on  her  shoes,  and  nice  clean  linen, 
with  lace  about  the  wrist !  By  the  bye,  Frangois,  where  hare 
you  placed  her  V 

"  Why,  naked  to  be  sure,  upon  a  slab.  You  are  not  afraid 
that  she  will  catch  cold,  are  you  ?" 

"  It^s  not  that.  I  thought  the  doctor  would  have  to  open 
the  body,  and  that  you  had  placed  her  on  the  table,  for  dissec- 
tion.'^ 

"  What  nonsense  !  You  would  like  to  have  all  the  world 
opened,  to  please  you.  Perhaps  you  fancy  that  they  have 
poisoned  the  dear  little  thing  ?  Gro  and  look  at  it  yourself. 
It  is  as  clean  as  if  it  had  just  come  out  of  a  bath,  and  the 
nurse,  who  carried  it  in  her  apron,  was  crying  over  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own.^^ 

*'  She  is  not  in  the  hall  of  the  Unknown  then  V* 

"  No,  wife,  she  is  with  the  other  who  was  recognised  by 
his  mother.  The  nurse  told  me  as  how  she  was  coming  from 
Normandy,  and  that  in  the  carriage,  there  were  so  many  peo- 
ple, that  she  was  obliged  to  put  the  child  in  her  lap,  and  that 
she  was  so  fatigued  from  not  having  closed  her  eyes  for  two 
night8,Jwhen  night  came,  that  she  fell  fast  asleep.  The  child 
slipped  down,  the  Norman  slept  on.  When  she  awoke  next 
morning  and,  still  only  half  awake  was  going  to  suckle  the 
infant,  she  foimd  only  the  little  corpse.'' 

"  And  that's  all,  is  it  ?" 

"  The  rest  you  may  easily  imagine.  She  did  not  dare  to 
return  to  the  mother  who  is  in  Paris,  so  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  the  child,  she  brought  it  here,  to  have  it  buried  ;  it 
wont  cost  her  anything  so.  Your  Normans  dont  calculate 
badly.  However,  she  would  not  let  go  of  her  child.  She  kissed 
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its  heacl^  and  she  kissed  its  feet^  and  its  shoulders,  and  its 
hands,  and  she  kept  saying  to  me,  "You  are  sureit^s  dead. 
Monsieur  ?  you  are  sure  it's  quite  dead 't"  Then  she  handed 
it  to  me,  but  snatched  it  back  again,  and  kissed  it  and  bit 
it  and  opened  its  eyes  with  her  fingers.  One  doesn't  like 
to  afflict  people.  One  always  says  something  to  comfort 
them.  "  You  dont  know,''  she  went  on, "  how  to  make  it  open 
its  eyes  again  ?  Ah  I  they  were  such  pretty  eyes,  so  round, 
so  blue,  so  small.  My  child's  eyes  were  blue  like  its  mother's. 
Oh  !  that  mother  will  kill  me  !  I  may  tell  her,  that  her 
child  died  in  teething,  but  all  the  village  will  cry  '  it  is 
false.'  They  stole  it  from  me  in  the  carriage  !  '  It  is  not 
true,'  the  drivers  will  say.  Ah  !  no,  no,  I  will  say  nothing, 
I  wiU  return  to  my  village,  and  wait  till  its  parents  come  to 
see  it.  .  That's  my  wisest  plan,  eh  ?  perhaps  I  shall  gain 
three  months  by  it,  or  six,  or  perhaps  a  whole  year.  Stay, 
stay,  I  am  lost.  I  can  never  return  to  my  village,  never, 
never,  if  I  dont  take  my  little  Leonore  with  me."  Mark 
me,  wife,  dont  you  forget  that  name.  Monsieur  Perrin  will 
inscribe  it  in  the  register.  The  child  belongs  to.  the  Known. 
Now,  I'll  go  on  with  what  she  was  saying.  "  I  cannot  go 
back  to  my  village  without  my  little  Leonore,  for  she  was 
known  to  every  body.  This  one  gave  it  white  sugar,  another 
gave  it  cakes,  and  Monsieur  the  Cure  doated  on  my  child. 
Suppose  we  bleed  it  ?  No  ?  Let  us  put  its  feet  into  cold 
water — ^no,  hot,  hot — ^perhaps  it  is  the  blood — the  blood 
sweeps  every  thing  away — speak,  have  you  any  blood,  any 
cold,  oh  !  any  hot  water  ?  Tell  me,  is  there  no  instance  of 
children  coming  to  life  again  ?  You  know,  you  must  know. 
Oh,  say,  yes  !  No  ?  But  speak,  speak  !  Madame  will  kill 
me — she  will  certainly  kill  me.  Oh  !  Madame,  I  swear  to 
you  it  was  not  my  fault.  And  in  my  village,  they  will  pelt 
me  with  stones  and  mud  and  dirt,  like  a  venomous  thing. 
See,  bring  it  back  to  life  and  I  will  give  it  to  you." — Wife 
are  there  any  bottles  of  chlorine  left  ?" 

^'  Yes,  there  are  two  more." 

"  That's  right,  for  the  Known  one  there  begins  to  catch 
the  nose." 

"  And  that's  all  she  said  to  you.  Monsieur  Fran9ois  ?" 

'*  Nearly  so.  Only  in  going  away,  slie  kissed  the  child 
once  more  on  the  cheek,  while  I  was  undressing  it.  She 
asked  my  permission  to  take  away  with  her  its  cap  and 
kerchief.  It  is  not  customary,  but — diable  1 — it  made 
me  uncomfortable — so  I   said  to  her  ^Take  them.'     She 
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threw  her  apron  over  its  face  and  ran  off  down  to  the  Kue 
de  la  Barilleric." 

"  Ah !  you  see  now/^  exclaimed  Madame  Fran9oi8  when 
the  narrative  had  terminated^  "  that  you  should  always  take 
two  places  in  the  Diligence" 

This. was  Madame  Fran9ois^  only  remark.  The  bell  rang, 
and  the  keeper  announced  M.  Perrin.  A  little  old  man  is 
M.  Perrin.  He  is  always  coughing.  When  I  had  discreet- 
ly explained  to  him  my  object  in  coming,  he  offered  very 
politely  to  show  me  all  the  details  of  bis  administrationi 
though  he  much  regretted  that  they  did  not  possess  so  much 
variety  as  he  could  wish.  "But  I  can  only  offer  you  what 
I  have.     Let  us  go  up.'' 

While  we  were  climbing  a  narrow  staircase  and  he  was  explain- 
ing  to  me  how  he  held  orders  both  of  the  Prefecture  and  the 
Police — of  the  former  as  far  as  local  expenses  were  concerned, 
and  of  the  latter  in  sanitory  matters — we  were  obliged  to  draw 
ourselves  up  against  the  wall  to  make  room  for  a  flight  of 
young  girls  dressed  out,  smiling,  and  coquettish,  and  shud- 
dering from  the  cold  breath  of  the  wind  that  blew  from  the 
river  through  the  loop-hole  that  gave  us  light. 

"  Those  are  four  of  my  girls.  I  have  had  eight  children. 
Fran9ois  the  keeper  has  had  four,  and  has  been  lucky  enough 
to  get  them  all  married.     He  is  a  good  father,  is  Fran9oi^.'' 

Thus,  thought  I,  there  have  been  twelve  children  born  in 
the  Morgue.  Weddings  and  orange  blossoms.  Christenings 
and  Monsieur  the  godfather  in  his  black  coat,  the  Commu- 
nion and  the  embroidered  veil,  love,  religion,  and  virtue,  have 
happened  here  as  elsewhere.  Heaven  scatters  abroad  with 
liberal  hand  the  germs  of  felicity. 

"  Papa,  we  are  going  to  a  distribution  of  prizes.  My  sis- 
ters will  certainly  get  a  chaplet.  Dont  you  fidget  yourselfj 
we  shall  soon  be  back  again.'' 

*'  Very  well,  my  dears,  you  can  go."  And  they  all  four 
kissed  him.  I  thought  of  the  little  dead  baby,  and  of  the 
mother  who  was  watching  for  it  at  her  window. 

"  This  is  Francois'  apartment." 

Fran9ois  did  the  honors  of  his  apartment  with  the  mark- 
ed satisfaction  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit his  furniture.  His  furniture  too  was  comfoitable.  There 
were  two  clocks  mounted  in  bronze,  a  commode  with  the 
head  of  a  Medusa,  a  bed  of  proper  dimensions.  If  the  room 
were  not  crowded  with  furnitui'e,  if  there  was  no  appearance 
of  luxury,  it  was  at  least  cheerful.    On  all  sides  you  saw  le- 
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fleeted  Franyois'  tasto  and  opinions  and  habits.  Vases  of 
flowers  east  a  greenish  shade  upon  the  curtains.  Fran9ois 
is  a  cultivator  of  flowers.  Amon^  his  pictures  I  observed 
the  portraits  of  Angereau  and  Klebcr^  both  in  long  coats^ 
resting  upon  their  sabres^  and  with  powdered  pcrruques.  Na- 
poleon was  thrice  repeated. 

"  You  are  looking  at  those  pots  ?"  said  Fran9ois.  ^'  They 
are  jams  made  by  my  wife.  She  is  a  capital  hand  at  making 
jams.  At  your  service.^'  I  read  upon  the  pots,  gooseberry, 
1831.  We  then  went  out  of  Fran9ois^  apartment  which 
forms  the  right  witg  of  the  Morgue,  facing  the  GrefBer's 
rooms,  which  are  in  the  left.  We  stopped  in  M.  Perrin's 
office.  If  Fran9ois  cultivates  flowers,  M.  Perrin  affects  a 
dark  chamber  and  hydraulics.  He  draws  a  little,  and  makes 
the  water  of  the  Seine  play  in  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  me- 
chanism that  he  has  contrived.  It  is  a  basin  of  lead  among 
some  sweet  peas.  While  he  was  touching  up  the  syphon,  I 
asked  his  permission  to  examine  the  register,  wherein  is  kept 
the  account  of  the  suicides,  by  double  entry. 

The  fatal  Unknotvn  prevails.  I  read ;  '^  Brought  in  at  three 
in  the  morning ;  skull  fractured  :  unknown/'  ^'  Brought  in  at 
midnight ;  drowned  beneath  the  Pout-des-Arts  witli  a  card 
o{  prints  in- his  pocket;  unknown."  ''A  young  woman  in 
the  family  way,  run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  at  the  corner  of 
Rue  Mandar  ;  unknoum.'^  "  A  new  born  infant,  found  fro- 
sen  to  death  at  the  door  of  a  family  mansion  ;  unknown" 

I  was  struck  by  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the  Ledger  of 
Suicides  ;  first  of  all  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  males 
to  females,  which  is  nearly  always  two-thirds  in  excess  ;  and 
secondly  with  regard  to  the  variations  of  different  years.  For 
instance,  in  1816  there  were  118  male  suicides,  and  66  fe- 
male ;  in  1818,  191  males  and  55  females ;  in  1819, 186  males 
and  40  females  ;  in  1820,  196  males  and  50  females ;  in  1821, 
234  males  and  85  females  ;  in  1822,  209  males  and  48  fe- 
males. Here  let  us  pause,  and  learn  that  in  1815,  there  were 
assassinated,  or  slain  by  their  own  hands,  333  males  and  90 
females*  It  is  out  of  all  proportion.  I  discovered  the  cause 
of  this  monstrous  variation,  both  as  to  males  and  females. 
The  allies  were  in  Paris  1 

"Ah  !  said  M.  Perrin,  "do  you  perceive  with  what  regula- 
rity we  keep  our  registers  ?  My  hand  trembles  a  little  now, 
but  you  will  see  that  I  still  write  a  firm  hand  for  my  age. 
I  have  paid  great  attention  to  a  miming  hand.    Look  at 
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that  capital  letter — how   clearly  it  is  defined  !  What   do  vou 
think  of  it  ?'' 

Worthy  man  !  So  proud  of  his  skill  as  a  scribe,  and  of  the 
beauty  of  a  capital  letter — and  that  capital  letter  was  the 
initial  of  a  princely  name,  of  a  name  inscribed  in  the  Golden 
Book  of  Venice.     How  came  it  here  ? 

I  then  recalled  to  mind  that  winter's  night,  in  which  the 
body  of  a  man  was  picked  up  on  the  fine  sands  of  St.  Ouen. 
His  family  thought  he  was  in  the  country,  where  he  was  go- 
ing, he  said,  to  superintend  the  felling  of  some  timber. 
It  was  Carnival  time  ;  there  was  a  ball  at  his  town  house  ; 
they  danced  away  merrily.  In  the  middle  of  the  ball  a- 
thwart  the  groups  of  masks,  noisy,  silky,  perfumed,  bathed  in 
the  vapour  of  lights,  enveloped  in  the  mist  that  rises  from 
the  hot  breath  of  the  dancers — athwart  the  shock  of  the 
folds  of  a  hundred  costumes  as  fantastic  as  they  were  brilliant 
—here,  the  long  trained  robe  of  some  ancient  queen,  covered 
with  spangles  of  gold — ^there,  floating  in  the  light  air  and 
gleaming  in  the  splendid  light  of  the  lustres,  might  be  seen 
the  oriental  dolman,  the  Castillian  mantle  of  Almaviva — far- 
ther oflf  the  damasked  outline  of  Harlequin  or  Figaro — ^the 
severe  domino  forming  a  shadowy  sketch,  or  the  satin  wings 
of  Love  chisseled  in  the  burnished  face  of  the  mirrors — athwart 
those  visions  and  realities,  those  countenances  so  full  of  gaie- 
ty because  they  are  all  false,— athwart  that  noise  and  those 
lights,  darted  a  terror-striken  domestic.  He  flies  to  the  lady 
of  the  house.  The  lady  swoons  away,  the  music  ceases^  the 
figures  of  the  dance  are  broken  up,  people  question  each 
other,  answers  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  they  prepare  to  de- 
part— they  are  gone. 

A  terrible  storm  had  just  burst  over  Paris. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  sight  all  that  magnificence  of 
women  loaded  with  flowers,  diamonds,  and  pearls^  hastily 
wrapping  themselves  up  as  if  surprised  by  their  husbands  knock- 
ing at  the  door — covering  themselves  with  their  mantles  or  their 
shawls — undoing  with  all  the  awkwardness  of  impatience  the 
fastenings  of  their  waxen  masks.  Ladies  engaged  for  the  next 
week, — men  still  agitated  by  the  emotions  of  the  gamingtable, 
all  under  the  influence  of  a  common  excitement— death  in 
the  face,  pleasure  in  the  garb — all  hurry  down  the  illumina- 
ted steps  of  the  mansion  to  descend  into  the  street^  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  pelting  of  a  pouring  and  chilly  rain.  On 
the  threshold  the  cold  paralysed  them — their  teeth  chatter- 
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ed— but  not  one  satin-shod  foot  paused  an  instant.  They 
gained  the  street.  Here  uprose  fresh  confusion.  The  dark- 
ness renders  it  impossible  to  find  the  coach-man,  who  hud 
either  not  arrived  or  had  gone  to  seek  shelter.  The  guests 
themselves,  stnpificd  by  the  suddenness  of  their  departure, 
lose  themselves  in  the  waving  line  of  equipages,  some  of  which 
go  off  empty  with  the  doors  slamming  about,  and  without  any 
particular  direction,  or  else  rushing  towards  the  bridges. 
"  Where  are  we  to  drive  ?^'  at  last  demand  the  coachmen. 
And  the  voice  of  an  Auvergnat  replied, — "  To  the  Mor- 
gue.- 

Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  followed  on  foot. 
It  was  necessary  to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  narrow,  gloomy,  and  obscure,  asleep  up  above,  tor- 
mented down  below.  Gold,  ornaments,  ribbands,  paint, 
flow  on  to  the  pavement  which  also,  seems  to  slip  away  from 
beneath  their  feet.  The  Chiffonier  concealed  in  the  door- 
way sharpens  his  iron  hook  and  grins  for  joy.  Before  reach- 
ing the  fatal  rendezvous,  the  bacchanalian  procession  had  lost 
all  appearance  of  form  and  humanity.  Whatever  had  re- 
sisted the  torrents  of  the  vertical  deluge,  clung,  stuck,  to  the 
skin.  The  cold  rainwater  collected  in  the  flowing  robes  of 
the  late  dancers,  checked  their  breathing  and  filtered  through 
the  gauze  pipings,  as  if  through  so  many  gutters.  Some  of 
the  women  tore  open  their  sashes,  for  they  were  suffocated. 
And  all  this  passed  in  silence.  You  would  have  thought  it 
was  a  shipwreck,  those  on  foot  swimming  about,  and  the 
carriages  so  many  boats  tossed  about. 

At  last  they  arrived.  Never  was  so  strange  a  sight  wit- 
nessed beneath  the  damp  vault  of  the  Morgue.  Hardly  could 
they  all  squeeze  in  together.  By  the  light  of  the  lamp  that 
flickers  over  head,  and  that  lighted  up  all  those  pale  female 
faces  but  now  so  lovely  and  so  proud,  they  perceived — some- 
thing !  If  that  something  were  a  prince  stretched  upon  his 
back,  the  Morgeur  was  obliged  to  say  to  the  assembly: 
*'This  is  a  mason — that  a  tiler — and  that  one  yonder  a 
prince.^*     The  dead  are  so  like  each  other. 

M.  Perrin  called  my  attention  to  the  remark  Well  Known, 
written  in  the  margin. 

We  passed  into  the  Oreffier's  private  apartments.  In 
Fran9ois'  room  there  were  Napoleons  and  military  glories-— 
liere  the  ornaments  were  marked  with  a  more  humble  senti- 
ment, they  were  crucifixes.  Between  these  two  men  who 
for  twenty  four  years  have  lived  together  there  is,  you  see, 
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a  diflFerence  of  opinions,  but  there  is  tolerance.  Perhaps  in- 
stead of  this  arising  from  the  necessity  reciprocal  endurance  of 
natural  failings,  these  men  benefit  by  their  every  day's  expe- 
rience, which  teaches  them  that  a  line  of  water  above  the  head, 
destroys  that,  which  with  the  water  a  line  beneath  it,  could 
contemplate  the  sun  and  all  the  universe. 

However  this  may  be,  philosophical  equality  is  no  more 
confounded  at  the  Morgue,  than  elsewhere,  with  social  inequa- 
lity, Franjois  did  not  accompany  us  into  M.  Perrin's  apart- 
ments. 

They  consist  of  three  rooms  gradually  diminishing  in 
height.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  wall  are  fixed  the  chil- 
dren's beds.  There  can  be  nothing  more  damp,  more  ruinous 
than  this  building.  The  proprietor  has  endeavored  to  enli- 
ven it  with  water-spouts,  pretty  children,  and  tasteful  fomi- 
ture.  But  it  is  in  vain.  Some  day  they  would  find  the  Mor- 
gue in  the  fishing-nets  at  St.  Clouds,  at  least  if  there  were 
any  fishing-nets  there. 

The  Morgue  draws  its  recruits  from  the  river  bank.  In 
their  course  the  waters  are  turned  aside  by  the  capes,  gulfs, 
islets  of  the  Seine  which,  obliged  throughout  its  entire  depth 
to  a  lapt  itself  to  the  accidents  it  encounters,  deposits  very 
nearly  in  the  same  places  the  dead  bodies  it  rolls  along.  Dar- 
ing the  whole  year,  there  are  persons  whose  profession  it  is  to 
watch  for  them. 

There  had  formerly  been  a  scale  of  recompenses  for  their 
devoted  labours,  40  francs  for  everyone  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave  and  20  for  a  dead  body.  But  it  was  very  soon  found 
necessary  to  reverse  the  system  of  encouragement,  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  industry  of  an  association,  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  half  drowning  themselves,  and  saving  one  ano- 
ther from  apparent  death,  in  virtue  of  a  tacit  contract  on  the 
mutual  assurance  plan,  at  the  expense  of  the  thoroughly 
drowned,  whose  bodies  fetched  only  half  price.  Scarcely  had 
this  new  valuation  been  published,  when  many  philantluropic 
swimmers  ingeniously  devised,  to  afford  the  poor  wretches 
who  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waters,  as  much  leisure  as 
was  necessary  to  render  themselves  doubly  valuable, — ^in  other 
words,  to  allow  them  ample  time  to  be  drowned.  Sometimes 
it  is  supposed,  they  even  assisted  in  hastening  this  consum- 
mation. At  present  the  ancient  order  of  things  once  more 
J  prevails.  A  dead  body  fetches  20  francs  ;  one  almost  dead, 
brty — only,  to  avoid  the  primitive  abuse,  a  man  who  has 
been  twice  saved,  brings  no  reward  to  his  deliverer. 
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You  may  have  noticed — while  carelessly  sauntering  alon^ 
the  Quays,  far  down  below  the  level  of  the  street,  where 
so  many  species  of  industry  are  carried  on,  of  which  the 
world  little  dreams — a  roof  covered  with  tar,  boiling  under 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  on  that  roof  a  chimney  pipe  always 
clean  and  encircled  with  ivy.  You  may  also  have  seen  at 
the  foot  of  this  habitation, — ^half  ship,  half  fisherman^s  hut — 
a  little  garden  with  its  ditch  and  its  hedge,  its  walks  length 
ways  and  across,  ten  feet  in  extent.  You  were  pleased  to 
inhale  this  marine  odour,  mingling  with  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers, but  perhaps  you  were  not  aware,  that  it  is  here  medical 
aid  is  rendered  to  the  drowned,  that  it  is  in  short  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Morgue.  Hither  is  conveyed  'the  drowned 
man— -he  is  laid  upon  an  inclined  plane — cupping  glasses  are 
applied— and  every  aid  that  medical  skill  can  suggest,  is 
freely  bestowed.  A  Surgeon  and  an  Apothecary  are  attach- 
ed to  it,  and  are  generally  present  from  12  to  3,  Sundays 
excepted. 

It  was  perhaps  rather  awkward  on  my  part,  but  I  ventured 
to  remark  to  M.  Perrin,  that  he  must  get  very  tired  during 
the  long  winter  evenings. 

*'  No,  he  replied  good  naturedly,  my  girls  sing — they  all 
work— Franyois  and  I  play  at  draughts  or  picquet.  The 
mischief  is  that  we  are  sometimes  disturbed.  There  is  a 
knock  at  the  door — some  one  must  go  down — a  slab  has  to 
be  got  ready — the  new  comer  must  be  undressed,  and  regis- 
tered.    In  the  meantime  we  have  forgotten  our  points.'' 

*'  And  this  is  the  way  you  pass  your  evenings  ?'* 

'^  Yes.  At  least  when  Fran9ois  has  not  to  start  off  for 
Vaugirard  by  four  o'clock  of  the  next  morning.  In  that 
case  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  early.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  our  cemetary  is  at  Vaugirard.  We  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  having  a  burial  ground  there  for  ourselves,  for  that  grave- 
yard has  long  since  been  disused.'' 

''  I  understand.     It  is  a  fief  of  the  Morgue." 

*^  You  must  have  seen  an  old  chariot,  down  below  there  at 
the  entrance,  in  which  my  girls  were  hiding  themselves  in 
fun — that  is  our  hearse." 

"  And  rich  and  poor,  all  have  to  travel  by  your  hearse  ? 
for  instance,  if  a  suicide  were  recognised  could  not  his  friends 
or  relatives  claim  him,  take  him  home,  and  render  the  last 
funeral  honors  at  their  own  house  ?" 

"  No.  The  Morgue  never  gives  back  those  who  have  been 
ouce  deposited  in  it.     It  permits  the  funeral  rites  to  be  con- 
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ducted  as  sumptuously  as  any  one  likes,  only  the  procession 
must  start  from  here.  The  head  of  the  cortege  may  be  at 
Notre  Dame,  but  the  other  end  must  be  here.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  may  honor  the  ceremony  with  his  presence— 
but  there  is  also  a  place  for  Franyois,  and  it  is  the  toremost 
of  all/' 

"  And  do  the  priests  of  Notre  Dame  never  raise  any  diffi- 
culty about  blessing  your  dead  V 
''  Never,  monsieur." 
"  But  the  suicides  ?" 

'^  There  are  no  suicides  for  Notre  Dame.  One  is  drowned 
by  accident,  or  killed  by  the  going  off  of  his  fowling  piece, 
or  by  tumbling  down  from  a  scatfold.  J.  have  to  find  the 
excuse.  The  priest's  conscience  accepts  iu  And  that's 
enough/' 

We  went  down  stairs,  and  Iran9ois  came  to  open  for  us 
the  door  of  the  first  chamber,  where  the  dresses  were  kept. 
Dresses  of  all  forms,  of  all  dimensions — hideously  coupled 
togetlier — a  gaiter  fastened  by  a  pin  to  a  sleeve — a  shawl 
drooping  over  a  collar — dress  coats,  artizan's  waistcoats, 
waggoner's  frocks,  brewer's  aprons,  women's  gowns,  all  these 
things  faded,  washed  out,  torn,  disfigured,  rustling  against 
each  other  in  the  gust  that  enters  through  the  open  window. 
It  is  a  sound  not  devoid  of  terror,  a  sight  not  unaccompanied 
with  awe — those  objects  without  body  or  soul,  moving  as  if 
tliey  had  life,  and  seeming  to  retain  a  shape,  though  no  sub- 
stantial form  was  within.  You  may  see  too  the  aprons  of 
poor  artizans,  surprised  by  death  at  the  close  of  a  bad  day's 
worit — the  fold  of  repose,  indicated  by  the  point  of  the  apron 
fastened  at  the  upper  part,  sufficiently  proves  this. 

Fran9ois,  who  had  been  watching  my  countenance  as  I 
gazed  upon  this  scene,  heaved  a  profound  sigh. 

"  This  affects  you  V"  said  I,  ''  are  you  not  c  mtent  with 
your  lot  ?  Is  your  occupation  repugnant  to  your  taste  ?  are 
you  unhappy  V" 

"  Not  exactly.  But  do  you  see.  Sir,  formerly  the  clothes 
of  the  Unknown  became  our  property  after  being  exposed  for 
six  months,  and  we  used  to  sell  him.  They  now  talk  of  de- 
priving us  of  these  perquisites  !" 

I  assured  Frau9ois  that  the  Government  had  no  such  in- 
tention, and  satisfied  him  that  no  one  had  any  idea  of  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  clothes. 

The  next  room  adjoining  this  one  is  set  a  part  for  the  dis- 
section of  those  bodies  the  cause  of  whose  death  appears  sus- 
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picious  to  the  PoHcel  The  only  furniture  of  this  chamber 
is  a  marble  table  for  dissection^  and  a  shelf  on  which  are  placed 
several  bottles  of  Chlorine,  excellent  as  a  disinfecter,  but  too 
Tolatile,  too  evanescent,  to  last  out  an  operation.  It  is  fatigu- 
ing to  use  it;  it  evaporates,  and  the  mephitic  exhalation  prevails 
again.  This  room  exactly  corresponds  with  M.  Perrin's  draw- 
ins:  room  ;  the  dissecting  table  corresponds  with  Mademoi- 
selle's piano.     There  is  a  piano  at  the  Morgue. 

In  this  room,  which  I  crossed  rather  rapidly,  on  account  of 
a  Known  body  that  was  lying  on  the  tabic,  I  observed  the 
little  infant  that  had  been  suffocated  the  previous  night  in 
the  Diligence,  The  child  was  pretty,  but  the  Known  one  was 
so  horribly  disfigured,  that  the  eyes  of  oiily  one  person  could 
have  recognised  him,  the  eyes  of  his  mother.  In  this  shape 
death  is  terrible.  It  must  have  been  the  first  corpse  that 
made  the  first  atheist. 

There  remains  only  the  vault  where  the  dead  bodies  are 
exposed.  It  is  narrow  and  badly  ventilated.  I  know  not 
if  a  living  man  marked  out  the  space  for  the  dead,  but  if  so, 
he  must  certainly  have  been  a  grave  digger.  Ten  or  twelve 
dark,  sloping  slabs  support  the  corpses  laid  out  in  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  nudity.  It  rarely  happens  that  all  the  places 
are  occupied,  except  it  be  during  a  revolution.  At  such 
times  the  Pantheon   and  the  Morgue  are  filled  to  repletion. 

Two  days  more  of  glory  and  immortality  in  July,  would 
bax0  produced  a  pestilence. 

"  It  is  very  true,"  observed  M.  Perrin,  "  that  we  worked 
hard  during  those  three  days.  Indeed  we  were  authorised  to 
procure  two  assistants.  The  dead  were  lying  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  at  the  entrance,  outside,  inside,  along  the  river" 

"  And  your  daughters  V' — 

"  Oh,  during  those  days  they  never  left  their  apartment. 
They  looked  neither  into  the  street  nor  into  the  river.  But 
you  are  strangely  mistaken,  if  you  suppose  that  such  a  spec- 
tacle would  have  alarmed  them.  Brought  up  here,  they  pass 
at  night  time,  without  a  light,  before  the  glass  door,  when  the 
passage  is  shut,  without  the  slightest  emotion.  Mon  Dieu  I 
one  gets  accustomed  to  any  thing." — 

I  fancied  I  could  hear  M.  Perrin's  little  girls,  so  familiar 
with  this  idea  of  dead  bodies,  so  habituated  to  this  domestio 
spectacle,  asking  strangers  whom  they  happen  to  visits 
''where  do  yon  keep  your  dead  bodies  ?"  just  as  othsr  people 
would  ask  for  the  garden,  the  study,  or  the  kitchen. 

These  are  all  the  details  I  could  gather  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  such  perfect  simplicity^  such  dreary  barrenness. 
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I  was  opening  the  glass  door,  to  go  out  and  breathe  once  more 
the  breath  of  living  men,  when  the  crowd  bore  me  back  into 
the  interior.  It  was  following  a  hand-barrow,  that  marked 
its  course  by  a  long  line  of  water.  They  threw  back  the 
cloth  that  covered  the  body,  and  by  the  bold  relief  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  the  firmly  clenched  fingers,  and  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  lips,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  death  was  quite 
recent.  From  one  of  the  hands  the  keeper  extricated  a  piece 
of  striped  linen,  and  something  that  locked  like  a  scrap  of 
lace.  "  Parbleu  V^  he  exclaimed,  ''  let  me  examine  the  face. 
Good  heavens,  it  is  she !'' 

"  She  !  Who  V' 

"  The  nurse  of  this  morning,  the  .woman  from  Normandy ! 
Well,  we  will  bury  her  with  the  little  baby.'' 

M.  Perrin  put  on  his  spectacles,  opened  his  registers^  and 
wrote  in  a  superb  running  hand  ;  Unknown. 
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Ahj  do  not  doubt  me,  I  would  rather  cease 

To  live,  than  cease  to  be 

Confided  in  by  thee  ; 
I  hold  my  life  on  your  affection's  lease. 

The  Dove,  upon  the  old  diluvial  main. 

Came  bearing  signs  of  land 

Into  the  patriarch's  hand. 
But  when  her  foot  found  rest,  came  not  again. 

Ah,  do  not  doubt  me  ;  if  I  ever  rove. 

It  is  but  o'er  the  sea 

Of  thought  and  memory. 
To  bring  you  back  some  token,  like  the  Dove. 

Unvalued  gift !  yet  consecrate  by  love. 

And  telling  of  a  shore 

Where,  when  I  come  no  more, 
I  shall  have  found  my  home,  and  rested,  like  the  Dove. 

H. 
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British  India  has,  taking  into  consideration  the  intellectu- 
al lassitude  caused  by  the  climate,  a  fair  list  of  notables  to 
present,  in  various  departments  of  mental  excellence.  Ren- 
nel,  Halhcd,  Colebrook,  Wilkins,  Jones,  Wilson,  Orme, 
Elphinstone,  Royle,  Wallich,  liooker,  occur  the  moment 
you  begin  thinking  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  rather  singular 
that  considering  there  is,  in  this  country,  much  of  the  wild, 
the  strange,  the  rare — all  attributes  which  one  would  natural- 
ly suppose,  woidd  excite  the  imagination, — still  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  peculiarly  dormant.  Our  local  fiction 
has  scarcely  an  existence  ;  Fraser  must  serve  at  once  for  our 
best  and  only  writer  of  romance.  We  have  more  poetry :  but 
it  has  never  been  of  a  high  order.  Parker,  Wilson,  and  others 
have  written  much  readable  verse,  but  no  one  has  hitherto  ex- 
hibited the  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  the  sestrum  of  a  sa- 
cred  bard.  Richardson  has  und.  ubtedly  produced  some  sweet 
and  delicate  pieces, — ^for  which  the  Indian  public  owe  him  many 
acknowledgements,  but  he  is  uniformly  deficient  in  power:  and 
as  for  poor  Calder  Campbell,  mediocrity  has  marked  him  for 
her  own. 

Some  poems  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  recently  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  called  "  Lays  of  an  Exile,'^  and  have 
been  followed  in  the  May  number  of  the  same  Magazine  by  a 
longer  piece  entitled  the  "  Gold  Finder."  These  poems,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  are  written  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
been,  for  some  time,  well  known  to  the  subscribers  of  our 
dear  sister,  Saunders,  as  contributing  under  the  initials  of 
H.  G.  K.  His  productions  have  been  the  occasion  of  approba- 
tion from  a  few,  and  of  censiure  and  ridicule  from  the  many. 
Now  as  far  as  it  is  neither  for  the  few  nor  the  many,  that 
the  poet  should  write,  but  for  all,  this  disapprobation  from 
the  herd,  though  intrinsically  of  no  value,  should  not  be 
without  its  ^suggestions  to  H.  G.  K.^  whereby  he  may.  ulti- 
mately profit.  But,  however,  the  simple  fact,  that  the  same 
pen  which  has  produced  the  much  despised  "  Dyspepsias" 
«c.,  has  produced  pieces,  which  are  not  deemed' unworthy 
to  be  placed  in  the  columns  where  Hemans,  Moir,  Wilson}. 
Aytoun,  Bulwer  Lytton  and  others  have  versified  before  him, 
shonld  we  think,  not  only  for  a  time,  silence  our  "  Centaurs" 
and  other  vulgarities,  but  should  induce  the  friends  of  Utenu 
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ture,  to  back  up  an  exceedingly  promising  member  of  our 
local  republic  of  letters. 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  there  be  any 
thing  of  the  ridiculous  about  the  verses  on  "Dyspepsia,^'  it 
ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  attributed  to  the  right  quarter. 
The  little  piece  was  kindly  shewn  to  us,  before  publication. 
It  was  intended  to  represent  (as  indeed  it  very  well  did) 
a  few  images  of  horror,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  darken 
and  render  more  terrible  a  difficult  death.  In  this  view, 
and  as  a  counterpart  in  title  to  the  beautiful  lines  in  which 
Bryant  has  depicted  the  scenery  of  a  happy  deatli, — it  was 
headed  "  Dysthanasia.'*  Now  whether  the  change  from  this 
superscription  to  "  Dyspepsia'*  was  considered  a  joke  or  an 
improvement,  we  are  not  sufficiently  in  the  confidence  of  our 
Elder  Sister  to  declare.  This  much  however,  we  do  know, 
that  the  pleasantry,  or  the  correction,  was  effected  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  author.  However,  the  lines  were  good 
enough  to  bear  even  this  curious  transmogrification,  and 
were  sufficiently  noticed  at  any  rate,  to  run  into  parody. 
We  heard  a  gentleman  singing  one  night,  in  respect  to  an  . 
Irish  Ensign  of  celebrity,  who  was  trying  to  give  directions 
to  his  servant^  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening, 

"  Oh  what  shall  a  man  full  of  gin  do, 
When  blue  ruin  has  flustered  his  talk  ; 
And  he  tries  to  converse  with  a  Hindoo, 
In  the  iligant  patois  of  Cork.*' 

"  Dyspepsia  No.  II.''  was  like  the  2d  Act  of  Listen's  '^Ro- 
meo  and  Juliet."  "  I  meant,"  said  he  "  to  be  tragic,  but  if 
yon  really  prefer  faces,  why  here  goes." 

Now  a  few  words  on  the  ''  Gold  Finder."  The  plot  of  the 
narrative  is  incredibly  thin  and  meagre,  and  what  is  worse, 
at  times  scarcely  discernible  from  obscurity. 

It  may  be  thus  curtailed  ;  Michael  De  Mas  is  the  unruly 
and  needy  descendant  of  a  noble  race.  Rich  parvenus  hold 
his  fair  lands,  and  disgust  at  this,  inspires  him  with  the  idea 
that  he  will  lay  himself  entirely  out,  for  the  acquisition  of 
gold — so  that  he  may  finally  regain  the  lost  position  of  his 
ancestors.  He  goes  to  India,  tries  to  peculate,  and  succeeds 
partially ;  takes  service  with  a  Rajah,  does  him  out  of  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  loses  it  all  in  a  rather  clumsy  desertion 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  then  sails  eastward  and  is  heard  no 
more  of,  till  he  turns  up,  as  a  skeleton,  in  the  diggings. 
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There  is  really  a  scarcely  conceivable  breach  of  art  in  all 
this^  because  the  point  or  morale  of  the  whole  piece  is  dashed 
accidentally  into  one  line. 

"  He  got  store  of  gold. 
^'  But  lost  his  sense  of  honor." 

Now  the  same  story  told  with  especial  reference  to  the 
developement  of  this  idea,  viz.,  that  a  man  with  noble  dc si ^^ns^ 
in  a  fatal  moment,  made  "  rem''  his  immediate  aim  as  the 
agent  for  carrying  them  out,  and  that  the  passion  gradually 
deepened  upon. him  till  it  became  "  quocunque  modo  rem," 
and  so  in  a  doomed  attempt  to  subject  Mammon  to  his  bid- 
ding, he  became  first  its  slave  and  at  last  its  victim  ! — this 
idea,  we  venture  to  think,  fully  developed  with  the  singular 
powers  of  execution  which  H.  O.  K.  possesse.%  would  have 
placed  the  "  Gold  Findez''  on  every  library  table  in  England 
and  America, 

However,  having  thus  entered  our  protest  against  the 
framework  of  the  piece,  it  is  only  due  to  add  that  the 
mastery  of  blank  verse,  the  delicacy  and  yet  richness  of 
illustration,  the  boldness  and  beauty  of  the  imagery,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  would  have  made  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  current  English  literature,  on  reading  it  in  Blackwood  for 
the  first  time,  pause  and  say. — "  This  must  be  from  the  pen 
of  a  new  poet,  for  it  is  distinct  in  style  from  that  of  any 
living  poet  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  amongst  them  could  have  written  it/'  Now  Blackwood 
is  in  most  people's  hands,  and  therefore  our  extracts  must  be 
short :  but  we  should  not  have  been  doing  our  duty  as  an 
Indian  Journal,  had  we  failed  to  notice  a  local  production  of 
BO  much  merit.  It  bears  upon  it  an  u^mistakeable  in^^ 
matur :  the  characters  and  sign  manual  of  genius  (we  use 
the  word  advisedly)  cannot  be  counterfeited.  Therefore  if 
this  writer  be  afterwards  known  and  recognised  in  England^ 
it  shall  not  be  said,  that  we  were  wholly  unable  to  discern 
his  merits,  till  our  criticism  was  dictated  to  us  by  a  home 
reputation. 


(Michael  is  vividly  reminded  of  the  change  of  fortune.) 

Once  when  the  lights  of  English  autumn  time. 
Clear,  vigorous,  spirit  cheering,  morning  lights, 
Were  dancing  on  a  thousand  thousand  trees. 
Were  streaming  on  a  thousand  feilile  fields^ 
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And  smoking  on  a  hundred  cottage  tops, 
He  felt  that  these,  once  his,  were  his  no  more : 
A  stranger  ploughed  his  very  garden  plots ; 
The  Halls,  where  his  forefathers  fed  the  Shire, 
Were  fallen,  and  the  stones  and  timbers  sold  ; 
One-tenth  of  all  the  house,  one  hundredth  part 
Of  the  broad  lands,  and  how  much  less  part  still 
Of  the  respect  and  power  that  graced  the  name. 
Would  cleave  to  him  the  heir.    So  slow  had  been 
The  gradual  alienation,  that  till  now 
He  had  not  felt  it  fully  ;  but  that  morn 
('Twas  sabbath)  tliey  had  been  to  worship  God, 
And  even  in  the  very  Church,  where  once 
The  service  staid  for  them,  and  bells  rang  on 
Till  good  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  coach  of  state. 
Drawn  by  six  solemn  Flanders  steeds,  and  girt 
By  a  full  score  of  stalwart  serving  men. 
Approaching,  gave  the  signal  to  begin, 
Even  there  a  London  Scrivener,  with  his  brood 
Of  pale  and  purse  proud  children  of  the  fog. 
Sate  in  their  ancient  place,  beneath  the  crest 
Which  black  Sir  Walter  wore  at  Agincourt ; 
Ay,  over  the  cold  stones,  where  lies  at  peace 
The  knight  who  fell  at  Naseby,  by  his  king. 
There  sate  his  steward's  grand  son. 


(Michael  experiences  the  gloom  of  the  rainy  season  J 

The  season  was  the  latter  Indian  rains  ; 

The  sorrowing  sky,  bereaved  of  her  Lord, 

Was  dark  and  full  of  weeping,  and  the  heart 

Of  Michael,  though  a  bold  one,  had  been  trained 

In  its  cold  native  Island,  to  a  love 

Of  the  bright  beams  of  Summer,  and  the  sun. 

Even  when  it  dealt  destruction,  gave  him  joy  : 

And  now  he  drooped,  and  felt  an  inward  dread 

Such  as  the  priests  of  old  Jerusalem 

Felt,  when  they  heard  the  sighing  gust  that  swept 

From  the  dark  shrine  to  the  gate  Beautiful^ 

Upon  the  fatal  night  before  the  storm. 

When  the  Shechinah  left  them  audibly. 
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(Michael  determines  to  trade  Eastward.) 

lie  would  sail  eastward,  with  what  yet  remained^ 

Touch  at  some  Island  of  the  Tropic  seas. 

And  take  a  freij^ht  of  spices,  thence  set  sail 

For  the  rich  ports  of  China,  there  to  trade. 

And  see  the  wonders  of  that  unknown  land ; 

Thence  o'er  the  broad  Pacific,  and  so  down 

By  Panama  and  Valparaiso,  home 

By  the  cold  Land  of  Fire :  thus  would  he  voyage, 

And  ^ain  more  wealth,  and  win  himself  a  name 

For  riches  and  adventure,  courage  bold. 

And  knowledge  of  strange  countries.  Then  no  more 

Would  cleave  to  him  the  brand  of  his  disgrace ; — 

All  bow  the  knee  to  him  whom  Fortune  serves. 

And  he  would  be  her  master:  he  would  rise 

Higher  and  brighter  o'er  the  heads  of  men. 

Blaze  in  their  sight — no  meteor,  short-lived,  vain. 

But  rule  them  like  the  Day-God ;  then  to  him 

The  Senate  and  the  Court  should  ope  their  gates. 

The  mammon-loving  City  name  his  name. 

His  old  ancestral  mansion  rear  its  head. 

And  he  would  dwell  at  ease,  for  all  abroad 

He  should  behold  the  lands  his  fathers  held. 

And  breathe  again  his  genial  native  air. 

Nature  and  he  should  both  their  youth  renew. 

And  all  things  have  a  beauty  not  their  own. 

There  on  the  upland,  shall  a  milder  sun 

Smite  the  white  cottage  and  the  glistening  vane; 

And  nestle  in  the  bsilmy  stack,  and  float, 

A  fruitful  flood  upon  the  southern  wall ; — 

There  the  great  oak  shall  stir  his  solemn  head. 

The  lime-tree  shed  her  blossoms  sweetly  faint. 

The  poplar  tremble,  like  the  heart  of  man. 

Whose  darkest  thoughts  have  under-lights  of  hope  :— 

The  beech  shall  spread  his  venerable  shade, 

The  stately  elms'  procession  guard  his  walks, 

The  birch-bark  gleam  through  foliage,  and  the  asli 

Wave  ruddy  clusters  ;— willows  there  shall  weep. 

And  the  wet  alder  shall  delight  to  wade 

Knee  deep  in  sluggish  waters,  where  the  kine 

Take  the  whole  meadow  with  contented  eye, 

Philosophers  of  nature. 
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"  Tanc,  si  tantns  amor  belli  tibi,  Roma,  nefandi, 
"  Totum  sub  Latins  leges  com  miseris  orbem, 
"  In  te  Terte  manus  :  nondam  tibi  defuit  hoatifl." 


LUCAK. 


The  belief  that  the  Sepoys  generally,  as  a  body,  had  mas- 
tered the  English  language,  was  taken  ont  of  this  country, 
by  a  late  General  Officer,  when  he  departed  to  another  and 
a  better  world.  It  is  now  held  for  fact,  that  they  neither 
speak,  nor  read,  nor  understand  English  :  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  they  cast  their  eyes  over  a  column  of  the 
Mqfussilile  newspaper,  nor  pick  up  out  of  curiosity,  a  stray 
number  of  Ledlie.  This  circumstance  certainly  ought  to  re- 
move half  the  restraint,  which  is  generally,  and  properly, 
considered  to  be  imposed,  by  the  necessities  of  discipline,  on 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  on  Military  matters,  by  those 
connected  therewith.  But  such  is  not  the  case ;  there  is  no 
gooA  Military  Journal  in  the  country  :  there  is  no  organ 
which  properly  represents  the  interests,  or  serves  as  the  mouth 
piece  for  the  opinions  of  so  large  a  body  of  our  local  commu- 
nity, and  so  important  a  branch  of  our  public  service.  A 
dull  silence  prevails ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  as  those 
\rho  are  acquainted  with  evils  will  not  divulge  them  ;  the 
evils  remain,  simply  because  the  men  in  authority  are  often 
not  cognizant  of  their  existence. 

It  is  astonishing,  considering  how  very  much  nonsense  is 
talked  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  other  public  houses,  about 
the  Indian  Army,  and  considering  the  great  amount  of  pro- 
mises that  every  new  Commander-in-Chief  makes,  with  re- 
ference to  the  reforms  he  will  introduce,  and  the  benefits  he 
will  bestow  :  how  remarkably  little  is  done  for  that  Army. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  was  to  be  a  second  Duke  of  York.  The 
Army  was  to  be  completely  regenerated  under  his  adminis- 
tration. But  looking  fairly  and  calmly  on  his  career,  can  he 
be  said  to  have  done  any  good  at  all.  Was  the  morality  of 
the  army  at  all  raised  by  his  severity  :  its  discipline  increas- 
ed by  his  bluster  :  its  spirit  kindled  and  strengthened  by  hia 
encouragement?  Were  his  General  Orders  written  for 
India  or  England  ?  What  was  the  animus  of  his  last  one  ? 
And  supposing  his  command  had  been  of  great  utility^  was 
that  last  order  calculated  to  endear  the  memory  of  the  Be« 
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former^  and  thus  to  indace  a  closer  adherence  to  his  reforms  ? 
We  write  in  no  bitterness  :  if  answers  can  be  given  to  these 
questions,  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  we  shall  be  quite  as  wil- 
ling to  recognise  the  greatness  of  this  General  in  the  bureau, 
as  we  have  ever  been  to  admire  it  in  the  field. 
'  Of  the  present  Poet, 

"  Cui  geminae  florent  vatumque  ducumque 
"  Certatim  laurus/' 
(as  Statins  hath  it)  little  need  be  said. 

He  made  no  professions,  and  therefore  in  exhibiting  no 
performances,  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  said  to  have  disap- 
pointed any  one.  But  the  time  will  come,  when  some  of  the 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  Indian  army,  must 
be  fairly  looked  in  the  face,  and  amongst  them,  there  is  per- 
haps not  one  which  will  require  more  attention,  than  the 
question  to  which  this  paper  will  lead  us. 

We  have  headed  it  "  Alilitary  Riots  :"  and  we  intend  this 
to  refer  to  those  Emeuies,  which  took  place  recently  at  this 
station,  and  which  led  to  the  expulsion,  in  rather  disagreea- 
ble weather,  of  two  regiments ;  first  from  their  lines,  and 
ultimately  from  the   place. 

There  is  very  little  to  relate  about  these  riots.  Tlie 
quarrel,  it  is  generally  understood,  began  about  a  cour- 
tezan. This,  originally  between  one  or  two  of  each  regi- 
ment, deepened  into  a  faction  feud  of  the  Montague  and 
Capulet  order.  A  single  Montague  meeting  two  Capulets 
tood  a  a  very  good  chance  of  a  drubbing :  and  vice  versa. 
Lastly  came  a  reckless  use  of  swords,  and  that,  naturally, 
to  a  turn  out.  This  is  about  all.  For  it  is  only  due  to  the 
honor  of  the  particular  regiment  in  question,  and  we  may 
add,  to  that  of  the  Army  in  general,  not  to  include  in  these 
riots,  the  deliberate  assassination  which  unfortunately  took 
place.  There  is  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  only  fair,  in  all  generosity, 
to  give  the  charjicter  of  the  sepoy  soldier,the  benefit  of  it. 

Now  there  is  obviously  a  moral  and  a  military  aspect,  in 
these  occurences,  which  are  distinct  from  each  other. 

Looking  at  them  morally  :  there  is  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful in  them,  and  something  to  excuse.  Brotherhood,  party, 
side,  faction,  are  all  such  eminent  elements  in  the  very 
structure  of  native  society,  that  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
army  were  exempt  from  their  influence.  Rank  and  class  are 
inseparably  mixed  up  with  the  very  idea  of  society  in  Ger- 
many, and  you  find  it,  just  as  much  the  case  amongst  tho 
corporation  dignities  of  a  country  town,  as  amongst  tho 
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crhne  de  la  crime  of  Vienna.  So  in  India,  clan-ship,  and 
the  ideas  connected  with,  and  growing  out  of  it,  are  so  deep- 
ly seated  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  population,  that  what 
appears  to  us  simply  malicious  feud  or  senseless  animosity, 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  their  notions  of  honor ;  and 
what  would  be  with  us,  the  mere  vice  of  revenge,  trembles 
with  them,  on  the  virtue  of  fidelity.  These  things  must  be 
taken  in  consideration,  you  never  can  fairly  judge  of  the 
state  of  morality  amongst  any  given  body  of  men,  unless 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  morality,  and  the  views 
of  morality  existing  in  the  community  of  which  they  form  a 
part. 

You  cannot  look  on  the  state  of  society  amongst  ourselves 
for  an  instant,  without  seeing  that  this  general  propo- 
sition must  be  true.  A  merchant  might  be  perfectly 
honest  in  Calcutta,  who  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  a 
somewhat  dubious  character  where  the  standard  was  higher. 
And  though,  of  course,  his  honesty  might  not  be  of  as 
high  an  order^  intrinsically ^  as  that  of  another  honest  mer- 
chant  residing  in  a  stricter  community,  he  might  be  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  as  honest  a  man  as  this  other  mer* 
chant.  We  cannot  go  more,  now,  into  this  point,  but  we 
think  it  will  be  seen  to  be  rather  an  important  one,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  estimate  of  truth  amongst  the 
native  population ;  but  this  would  require  a  separate  dis- 
cussion. 

N^ow,  as  to  the  reckless  use  of  weapons.  This  is  naturally, 
considered  to  indicate  a  disregard  for  the  value  of  life.  But 
we  must  not  look  at  it  entirely  from  an  English  point  of 
view.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  who  come  so  often  to 
personal  encounters,  as  ourselves.  Few  days  pass  at  an 
English  ale  house  without  a  fight,  and  few  of  our  village 
fairs  conclude  without  a  general  affray.  But  it  is  not  our 
custom  to  use  weapons,  and  fortunately  the  defensive  organs 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  us,  though  dealing  occasion- 
ally,  exceedingly  disagreeable  blows,  but  very  Seldom,  deliver 
fatal  ones.  And  the  modern,  comparative  improvement  of 
police  arrangemenfs,  render  the  defensive  use  of  weapons  so 
unnecessary,  in  travelling  &c.  that  even  if  it  were  not  our 
preference  to  fight  with  fists,  the  weaiing  of  arms  has  gone 
out. 

When  we  did  wear  arms,  before  the  national  custom  of 
boxing  had  so  generlly  sprung  up,  we  were  in  the  habit  of, 
at  any  rate,  letting  blood,  and  occasionally  shedding  it,  in  a 
most  reckless  way. 
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Look  at  Edmburgh  in  the  Regent  Murray's  day,  as  des« 
cribed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Abbot/'  A  few  Lea- 
lies  on  the  one  side,  and  a  few  Seytons  on  the  other,  chance 
to  meet  on  the  ''  crown  of  the  causeway,"  neither  will 
give  place ;  at  it  they  go ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  several 
wounded  men  are  stretched  in  the  street.  Come  much  later 
down.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  ^'  Life  of  Savage,''  relates  how 
one  day  at  Robinson's  CofiFee  House  near  Charing  Cross,  Savage 
and  two  friends  being  offended  about  something.  Savage 
"  petulantly  placed  himself  between  the  company  and  the 
fire,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the  table.  This  produced 
a  quarrel,  swords  were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr, 
James  Sinclair  was  killed" 

This  serves  to  illustrate  the  state  of  manners.  But  wo 
should  be  perfectly  wrong  if  we  were  to  attach  to  this 
thoughtless  use  of  steel  then,  those  ideas  of  the  cruel  and 
dastardly,  which  thank  God  !  attach  to  it,  amongst  us,  now. 

Thus  much  also  must  be  said  for  these  sepoys.  They  all 
possess  private  weapons  ;  it  is  not  their  national  custom  to 
fight  with  the  fist  :  they  are  a  long  time  coming  to  blows, 
but  when  they  do,  it  is  natural  to  them,  and  to  all  natives 
in  the  bazar,  the  field — every  where,  to  inflict  these  blows 
with  the  lathee  or  the  sword. 

Now  in  the  Military  aspect  of  these  events,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  actual  offences  themselves,  quite  apart  from  what 
they  afterwards  involved ;  were  of  a  very  venial  description. 

They  were  simply  faction  and  fighting.  Faction  is  a  spirit 
which  is  necessarily  engendered,  and  which  it  is  most  desi- 
rable should  be  engendered,  by  much  of  those  ceremonies 
and  observances  which  pervade  the  army  in  general,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  which,  belong  to  individual  regiments.  To 
excite  the  spirit  of  faction  and  party — esprit  de  corps — to  call 
it  by  a  better  name,  is  what  is  aimed  at,  by  marching  the 
Colors  in  front  of  the  line,  by  guarding  a  few  tattered  inches 
of  faded  silk  with  solemn  precautions,  by  keeping  up  with 
strictest  prerogative,  any  trifling  privilege  once  gained  either 
by  indulgence  or  accident,  by  preserving  with  sacred  care 
any  little  regimental  symbol, — connecting  the  present  with 
the  glories  of  the  past— each  and  all  of  these  things  are  in* 
tended  to  cherish,  in  its  ezclusiveness,  and  as  connected  with 
distinct  honors  and  associations,  the  abstract  idea  of  a  parti* 
cular  body  of  men. 

There  is  essentially  then,  nothing  unmilitary  in  the  idea 
that  an  injury  or  dishonor  committed  upon  a  Montague  is 
committed  upon  the  Montagues  :  nor  is  there  any  thing  unsold* 
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dierly  in  the  fact  that  the  cry  of  Capukt,  should  summon 
fifty  Capulets  to  the  fray. 

Nor  again,  is  the  mereact  of  fighting,  at  all  more  inexcusable. 
It  would  be  ludicrous   to  discourage   pugnacity  in  a   soldier. 
How  many  ''  turns  up*'  are  there  a  week,  in  every  European 
lines  ?  And  who  would  ever  dream  of  stopping  them,  or  ma- 
king any  inquiries  about  the  black  eye,  the  next  morning  on 
parade  ?     The  soldier  is  intrinsically  combustible,  he  is 
"  Pull  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard,*' 
*' Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel." 
He  has  been  a  brawler  and  a  crack-pate  since  the  world 
began.       He   has  been   so  represented  in  fiction,   poetry, 
and  on  the  stage,  ever  since  men  wrote  at  all.     He  is  asready 
to  endure  violence  as  to  offer  it.     He  glories  in  caring  no- 
thing for  injuries,  as  he  is  reckless  in  inflicting  them,  and  can 
speak  calmly,  like  the  Humourou9  Lieutenant  in  Beaumout 
and  Fletcher  of  his  hurts. 

"  I'm  peppered  ; 

'^  I  was  i'  th'  midst  of  all,  and  banged  of  all  hands'' ; 

"  They  made  an  anvil  of  my  head,  it  rings  yet; 

"  Never  so  thrashed  !" 
The  groundwork,  therefore,  of  these  disturbances,  we  con- 
tend, had  nothing  in  it  disgraceful,  nothing  in  it,  per  se,  un- 
military. 

Jealousy  and  quarrel,  however,  darkened  into  outrage,  and 
now  it  became  time  to  arrest  matters.  The  English  officers 
interfered  and  behaved  as  English  officers  always  do,  with 
alacrity,  courage,  and  coolness.  But  here  comes  the  rub. 
In  the  hour  of  crisis  and  emergency,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  English  officers  had  no  influence  with  the  native  ones, 
and  that  the  native  officers  would  not  use  their's  with  the 
men. 

•  It  was  the  common  report,  that  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  riots,  the  native  officers  gave  no  assistance  whatever. 
Now  considering  the  particular  character  of  their  promotion, 
considering  that  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  men,  con- 
sidering that  they  reside  amongst  the  men,  and  are  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  every  thing  which  occurs  in  a  regiment ; 
this  is  very  bad  indeed.  So  bad,  surely,  as  to  call  for  im- 
mediate attention.  If  the  native  officers  are  not  useful  as 
influencing  the  men,  of  what  use,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints^ 
are  they  ?  Are  they  intelligent,  energetic,  enthusiastic  ? 
Are  they  smart  on  parade,  brilliant  in  battle,  or  exemplary 
in  private  life  ?  If  you  were  to  ask  any  English  officer,  can- 
didly to  speak  his  mind  about  his  native   subordinates. 
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would  not  the  answer  be  in  fifty  cases  to  one,  where  there 
were  no  motives  for  checking  the  utterance  of  the  opinion  ; 
"  Troublesome  old  women  ?"  Now,  if  in  addition  to  sin^ru- 
lar  incapacity,  be  joined  also,  a  want  of  will  to  assist  their 
English  superiors  in  preserving  discipline,  do  not  these  facts 
say  as  plainly  as  they  can,  that  the  system  of  promotion 
from  the  ranks,  has  been  tried  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  And  surely  these  very  disturbances  at  Agra, 
(though  now  very  happily,  through  the  energy  of  the  princi- 
cipal  military  authority,  amongst  the  unpleasant  memories 
of  the  past,)  should  not  be  speedily  forgotten,  but  should  lead 
to  a  deliberite  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  whether  a  far 
more  efficient,  energetic,  and  desirable  body  of  native  officers 
could  not  be  obtained  by  giving  commissions  to  the  sons  of 
men  of  some  birth  and  influence,  of  whom  there  are  hundreds, 
spread  abroad  over  the  country,  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  admitted  into  public  service. 

We  can  only  say,  that  if  a  band  of  young  men,  many  of 
them  descended  from  families,  in  which  war  has  been  the 
only  profession ;  with  a  fair  education,  and  in  the  vigor  of 
hope  and  desire  of  success ;  do  not  prove  in  every  respect 
better  officers,  than  a  set  of  ignorant  old  clowns,  who  have 
crept  up  by  a  tame  routine  of  respectable  conduct,  to  a  posi- 
tion they  are  totally  unfitted  to  hold — ^there  must  be  some 
remarkable  disturbing  force,  acting  upon  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities. 

But  our  Riots  have  not  only  brought  to  light,  in  most 
vivid  colors,  the  deficiencies  of  the  native  officers,  but  they 
hint  at  another  point,  which  is  full   of  sadness. 

The  young  English  officer  is  the  same  gallant  fellow  he  ever 
was,  only  wanting  opportunity  to  display  a  hundred  excellent 
qnalities.The  old  blood  of  our  middle  classes  runs  in  his  veins  : 
our  glorious  middle  classes — ^who  with  little  to  boast  of  gentle 
lineage  and  endowed  vdth  few  of  the  graces  of  knight- 
hood, still  managed  by  plain,  honest  courage,  at  Cressy 
and  at  Poictiers,  and  afterwards  on  other  bloody  fields,  to 
bear  down  all  the  peerage  and  the  chivalry  of  France.  But 
though  the  young  officer  knows  no  change  within  him- 
self, except  indeed  the  improvement  which  the  education 
and  polish  of  more  modem  times  has  introduced,  still  he  can- 
not possibly  conceal  it  from  his  own  eyes,  that  he  does  not 
possess  even  a  tythe  of  the  influence  with  his  men,  which 
his  predecessors  did.  It  is  not  that  he,  himself,  does  not 
possess  exactly  the  same  courage  which  dictated  the  many 
gallant  exploits,  which  have  been  performed  in  this  country 
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by  junior  officers  at  the  head  of  a  very  few  troops ;  he  would 
be  perfectly  ready  to  attempt  such  achievements  again^  but 
the  only  question  is,  could  he  get  the  men  to  go  with  him. 
Now  though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  some  of  the  great  in- 
fluence which  officers  in  former  days  obtained  with  the  native 
soldiers,  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  dignity 
and  character,  which  an  Englishman  should,  we  hold,  never  be 
willing  to  under-value, — we  mean  by  the  adoption  of  native 
habits,  and  an  acquiescence  in  native  prejudices  ;  still  there 
most  be  many  ways  yet  remaining,  by  which  the  complete 
estrangement  between  officer  and  man,  now  existing,  might 
b3  removed.  Surely  kindness,  attention,  a  determination  to 
pick  up  their  talk,  to  learr\  their  habits,  to  know  something 
of  each  man  in  the  company,  even  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  names,  would  be  something — it  is  incredible  that  all 
this  would  be  powerless  in  gaining  influence,  and  endearing 
the  individual. 

To  suppose  that  a  body  of  men,  who  know  nothing  of  their 
officers,  except  receiving  from  them  a  few  harsh  orders  daily, 
in  a  very  peculiar  patois,  will  demean  themselves  in  the  field, 
in  the  way  in  which  a  similar  body,  with  perfect  confidence 
in,  and  warm  attachment  to  their  leaders,  would  do,  is  to 
suppose  a  circumstance  which  the  whole  of  Military  History, 
and  Indian  Militaiy  History  especially,  flatly  contradicts. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  same  spirit  which  can  induce 
two  regiments  to  inflict  upon  themselves  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
convenience and  annoyance,  sooner  than  forget  or  forgive 
what  they  consider  to  blemish  or  insult  their  name,  as  a 
corps;  it  is  inconceivable,  we  say,  that  this  spirit,  under 
genial  guidance,  might  not  be  sublimed  into  the  nobler 
desire  of  superiority  in  martial  deeds.  If  the  Montagues 
shall  swear  that  no  Capulet  shall  mount  the  breach  before 
them — good.  If  the  Capulets  failing  to  gain  the  first  place 
then,  shall  swear  that  in  the  next  enga«:ement,  they  will 
obtain  a  marked  superiority  in  conduct  over  the  Montagues— 
guod  again. 


^  ite  capellse 


|w 


Thus  may  a  state  of  feeling,  which  under  adverse  circum- 
stances has  produced  evil,  be  brought  under  favorable  ones 
to  a  good  purpose  ;  and  a  rankling  animosity,  now  disastrous 
and  hateful  in  its  effects,  be  purified  into  that  ambitious 
Jealousy,  which  leads  the  way  to  bold  deeds,  aud  often  attains 
to  glory  and  dictinctiou. 
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Deep  hnshed  the  gloora^  within  the  sick-man's  chamheri 

After  long  agony,  at  rest  he  lies  ; 
For  peace  has  fall'n,  and  hope-inspiring  slumhcr 

Upon  those  restless,  fever- burning  eyes. 

Friends  around  in  gentle  murmurs. 

Softly  whisper  "  He  sleeps  sound, 
Doeth  well,  and  in  a  little. 

Will  resume  lifers  common  round/' 

While  they  speak  in  smothered  accents 

Stealing  round  the  bed. 
Smooth  the  sheet,  and  place  the  pillows 

To  ease  the  cherished  head  : 

They  deem  that  life  and  sleep  have  power 

To  hold  the  imprisoned  soul ; 
But  the  bonds  of  earth  are  loosing  round  it^ 

Near  is  now  the  goal  1 

Asleep  the  wearied  body  fell. 

Midst  anguish,  grief  and  pain ; 
Awake,  the  Eagle  spirit  soars 

Never  to  sink  again  I 

"    St.  Jban. 
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Before  making  a  few  observations  on  Early  Education  in 
general^  and  as  respects  India  in  particular^  we  should  wish 
briefly  to  notice  a  rabid  article  that  appeared  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Calcutta  Review,  The  article  referred  to,  con- 
tains abundance  of  virulence,  but  merit  has  none.  As  a 
literary  production,  it  is  far  below  mediocrity ;  and  the  spirit, 
in  which  it  is  written,  would  reflect  discredit  on  any  heathen 
in  the  slightest  degree  well-bred,  how  nmch  more  on  a  chris- 
tian minister,  who  above  all  men,  we  should  think,  is  bound 
to  abstain  from  such  literary  violence  as  would  disgrace  the 
veriest  newspaper  hack  that  ever  was  paid  for  abuse.  To 
consider  first  its  worth  as  a  literary  production — what  man 
accustomed  to  write  the  Eaglish  language,  in  any  thing  like 
its  purity,  ever  penned  such  frothy  nonsense  as  the  follow- 
ing?— *'  Won  their  way,  step  by  step,  overcoming  obloquy, 
reproach  and  superstition,  by  literary  enthusiasm,  or  philan- 
trophy,  or  faith.'' — "  The  result  shews  but  two  issues  : — it 
(change)  will  evaporate  into  worse  than  nothing  or  condense 
into  Christianity.''  Prodigious !  a  result  shews  issues  /—change 
evaporates^  and  evaporates,  into  worse  than  nothing  !  But 
let  us  proceed. — "  The  being  of  God,  the  parental  relation- 
ship, the  ties  of  consanguinity,  were  subjected  to  the  cruci- 
ble of  these  youthful  and  giddy  brains,  and  too  often  little 
came  forth  out  pride  and  overweening  conceit  &c."  The 
idea  of  submitting  the  being  of  God  to  a  crucible  is  certainly 
original.  The  greater  portion  of  the  review  seems  to  have 
been  written  on  the  onine  ignotum  principle,  and  the  writer 
seems  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  what  was  most  ob- 
scure would  be  accepted  as  most  sublime.  Or  he  may  perhaps 
have  wisely  judged  that  it  would  best  serve  his  purpose  to  be 
frequently  aloft — in  nubibus.  Slighter  mistakes  like  the  fol- 
lowing also  abound. — "This  reasonable  and  most  salutary 
proposal  was  met  unth  the  most  violent  opposition."  The 
italics  are  ours.  It  ought  to  be  *  met  with,'  or  '  was  met 
by  1'  Let  us  now  take  the  reviewer  on  the  abusive  tack  :— 
"The  Wilsons,  the  Sutherlands,  and  the  Youngs  were 
known  to  be  latitudinarians  in  religion  if  not  something 
more;" — "We  have  heard  of  scandalous  orgies  where  the 
most  sacred  mysteries  and  persons  in  the  Gospels,  were 
parodied  and  blasphemed  by  English  gentlemen,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  young  Hindoos."    This  accusatioQ  we 
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do  not  believe — and  we  emphatically  call  upon  tlie  writer 
for  his  authority.      The    reply   may  be   that  he  stated  it 
to  be  only  heayaay,  but  hearsay  on  such  a  subject  ought 
not  to   be    repeated,    except    probable    evidence,  at  leasts 
could  be  adduced  in  support.      We  do   not   believe  that 
ever  educated  English  gentlemen  descended  to  such  gross 
misconduct,  as  to  blaspheme  Jesus    Christ  for  the  amuse^ 
mcnt   of  Hindoo    boys.      Speaking    of   the    present    Go- 
vernment system  of  edueation,^  the  Reviewer  says  : — "  And, 
if  the  modicum  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  which  they 
(the  Government  pupils)  are  supposed  to  acquire,  doe«  not 
teach  them  to  abhor  human  sacrifice,  and  Sutti,  and  Child 
Murder  &c."     The  wildness  of  such  an  accusation   might 
render  it  unnecessary  to  quote  it  at  all^  were  it  not  that  the 
compeers  of  this  writer  and  hoc  genua  omne  would   believe, 
or  at  least  pretend  to  believe,  were  it  stated  that  Sutti  and 
Child  Murder  were,  at  this  present,  actually  practised  in  the 
Government  Colleges.     We  believe  that  a  sounder  system  of 
morality  is  taught  in  the  Government  Colleges  than  in  the 
Free  Church  Institution  ;  and  the  advanced  Crovernmeut  pu- 
pil has  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  Human  sacrifice,  of  Suttee 
and  of  Child  Murder  as  the  Reverend  Missionary — perhaps 
greater,  as  he  feels  keenly  the  everlasting  disgrace  such  abomi- 
nations have  brought  upon  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and 
country,  while  with  the  latter  personage  these  abominations 
are  a  capital  subject  for  declamation,  and  for  slashing  Rtviem 
articles.      He   tells  us,  almost  in    the   same  breath,  that 
^  in  all  scholastic  acquirements,  the  students  of  the  present 
day  arc  far  in  advance  of  their  predecessors  ;  indeed  (as  has 
been  found  by  experience)  they  are  fully  competent  to  hold 
their  own  with  any  class  of  young  men  in  England,  out  of  the 
great  universities,^^  and,  '*  the  greater  body  (of  the  students) 
dissolute  and  worldly,  are  but  too  surely  tending  to  a  state 
morally  lower  than  that  from  which  education  rescued  them.'' 
Now  this  is  manifestly  absurd  and  altogether  wrong.    By 
bestowing  a  certain  amount  of  good  on  the  youth  of  India, 
you  do  them,  according  to  the  Revietver^s  logic,  a  vast  amount 
of  evil!     By  clearing  away  the  rank  weeds  that  formerly 
choaked  the  soil,  you  cause  it  to  deteriorate  t    By  giving  a 
secular  education  second  to  nothing  out  of  the  great  Enghsh 
universities,  you  actually  degrade  the  recipient  I    It  is  gene- 
rally, we  should  say  universally ^'--^lAj  that  there  may  be  a 
few*  Free  Scotch  Kirk  zealots  who  do  not  believe,  because  they 
tvill  not  believe — it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  educated 
Indian  youths  are  of  a  far  Iiigher  order,  in  a  moral  point  of 
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view  th&n  tlie  rest  of  their  countrymen.  This  is  a  matter  of 
daily  experience  ;  and  we  are  employed  at  the  present  time 
in  compiling  a  list  of  educated  youths  in  public  employ  ; 
whence  it  will  be  found  that  tiie  vast  majority,  have  conduct- 
ed themselves  in  the  most  upright  and  honorable  manner. 
We  now  make  bold  to  say  that  the  result  of  our  enquiries 
will  put  to  the  blush  the  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  if, 
indeed,  such  a  writer  could  ever  be  supposed  to  blush.  This 
writer,  we  happen  to  know,  was  a  certain  minister  of  the  Free 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  we  happen  to  know  it,  singly  because 
he  himself  kept  it  no  secret,  but  published  beforehand  that 
he  was  about  to  show  up  the  Oovernment  Colleges.  What 
an  exposure  of  himself  he  has  made,  is  now  seen.  It  is  such 
writers  as  he  who  incline  the  minds  of  Hindoo  educated 
youths  against  the  Christian  religion.  They  reason  thus 
^aud  alas  !  from  appearance  they  reason  too  justly)  : — ^'  If 
the  Cliristian  religion  were  true,  how  could  these  persons,  the 
priests  of  the  religion,  wish  us  to  became  Christians  without 
examination  ?  How  could  they  wish  us  to  believe  without 
inquiring  into  their  dicta  ?  How  could  they  wish  us  in  our 
nonage,  to  embrace  Christianity,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  ac- 
quiesce in  our  own  religion,  before  our  minds  are  taught  to 
think,  or  we  have,  in  the  slightest  degree,  become  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  evidence  V 

Now  we  will  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  variable  and 
changing  mood  of  the  Reviewer.  **  The  learning  of  Europe 
may  pass  into  the  minds  of  Hindostan  \  and  the  task  could  not 
be  entrusted  to  better  hands,  than  those  of  the  many  able 
and  highly  accomplished  men,  who  teach  in  the  Government 
Institutions.'*  This  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the 
gratified  mood,  and  is  all  very  fine  3  and  we  dare  say  the 
Principals  and  Professors  in  the  Government  Colleges  feel 
infinitely  gratified  at  the  eulogy  of  so  competent  a  Judge;  but 
let  us  have  another  extract.  "  Even  if  he  means  to  restrict 
the  accusation  to  the  evidences,  it  is  no  vain  boast,  but  plain 
tmth,  which  may  be  tested  very  easily,  that  there  are  con- 
verts connected  with  that  Institution*'  (the  Free  Church 
Institution  of  course)  *'  who  can  give  a  clearer  and  and  more 
intelligent  account  of  some  of  the  ancient  and  modern  argu- 
ments, for  and  against  Christianity,  than  any  Englishman  of 
their  own  age  in  this  city,  and,  we  might  add,  than  nine- tenths 
of  the  Principals  and  Professors  in  the  Government  Colleges." 
This  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  enraged  mood,  and 
is  proportionally  bitter.  The  Principals  atid  Professors  in 
the  Government  Colleges  are  able  and  accomplished  men  ! 
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None  are  better  able  to  impart  the  learning  of  Europe,  but 
they  know  nothing  of  religion.  They  are  all  Oallios  and 
care  nothing  for  these  things.  The  veriest  school  boy  in 
the  Free  Church  Institution,  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  than  they  are !  How  many  of  the 
Principals  and  Professors  of  the  Government  Colleges  is  the 
reviewer  acquainted  with  ?  With  how  many  of  them  has 
he  ever  conversed  on  those  subjects  ?  We  venture  to  assert  that 
had  he  been  moderately  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  he 
reviles,  he  would  have  found  many  of  them  better  acquainted 
with  sound  theology  in  all  its  branches  than  the  pharasaical 
self  of  the  Revd.  Reviewer,  who  enters  the  temple  of  the  press, 
rears  his  head  aloft  to  heaven,  and  exclaims  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  all  the  worshippers,  how  much  am  I  better  than  the  pwr 
Government  Professor  / 

The  treatment,  however,  of  the  Government  Professor, 
bad  as  it  is,  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Sir  Erskine 
Perry.  The  writer  actually  boils  over  with  indignation.  The 
very  pages  of  the  Review  almost  shake  with  the  whirlwind 
of  his  fury.  And  all  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  own  consistency.  As  thus.  When  Mr.  Kerr 
in  his  very  able  pamphlet  on  education  in  Bengal  accused 
the  Missionaries  of  attempting  to  impress  on  unripe  minds 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  Reviewer  indignantly  denied 
it.  **  We  find  in  the  School  Department  (of  the  Free  Church 
Institution  of  course)  twenty  classes,  and  of  these  /tpoonly — 
the  most  advanced — reading  two  of  the  Gospels.  The  next 
year,  or  the  year  following,  and  always  in  the  College  De- 
partment, they  commence  the  study  of  the  evidences,  study- 
ing at  the  same  time  Euclid,  Algebra,  and  Logic.  No  Cate- 
chism is  taught  in  the  Institution.^'  Again  : — *'  We  believe  it 
also  to  be  a  fact,  that  no  young  man  has  been  baptised  by  the 
Missionaries  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  is  fully  equiva- 
lent to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  England.  These  facts  disprove 
the  charge  that  Christianity  is  taught  by  rote,  or  prematurely 
forced  on  unripe  minds ;  and,  we  trust  that,  should  Mr. 
Kerr's  Book  reach  a  second  edition,  his  own  sense  of  fair- 
ness will  lead  him  to  repair,  as  he  best  may,  his  gross 
and  inexcusable  carelessness  of  statement.''  Now  this  we 
are  very  glad  to  hear,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  a- 
gainst  the  principle  herein  conceded.  It  is  the  very  princi- 
ple we  contend  for,  but  we  think  16  years,  far  too  young. 
We  have  ourselves  some  experience  of  the  young  Hindoo 
mind,  and  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  no  youth  of  16  years 
of  age  is  able  to  understand  the  evidences  of  ChriBtiaiuty;  or 
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its  doctrines.  But  let  us  see  how  the  reviewer  treats  Sir 
Erskine  Perry,  when  the  latter  propounded  the'very  principle 
conceded  by  the  former.  Sir  Erskine,  after  some  very  ap- 
propriate observations  thus  addresses  the  Government  tea- 
cher : — "  Why  do  you  not  exhort  these  Ilevd.  Gentlemen  to 
imitate  the  system  of  Gjvernment,  and  confine  themselves 
to  intellectual  and  moral  training,  so  long  as  the  child  is  im- 
mature and  in  statu  pupilari,  and  only  then  address  them- 
selves to  religious  instruction,  when  the  field  becomes  an 
open  one,  and  the  youth  is  emancipated  from  parental  au- 
thority/' Of  course  when  the  mind  of  the  child  is  considered 
ripe,  he  is  supposed  to  be  emancipated  from  parental  autho- 
rity. Now  we  ask  any  sensible  man,  do  not  Sir  Erskine  Per- 
ry, and  the  reviewer  agree  in  principle  ?  Then  why  is  Sir 
Erskine  accused  of  becoming  "a  passionate  and  reckless  par- 
tisan ?'*  Nothing  could  be  more  free  from  passion  or  reckless- 
ness than  the  calm  and  dignified  language  of  the  Bombay 
Judge.  ''England  will  learn  with  amazement  that  a  British 
Judge  and  Christian  statesman  shamefully  misused  the  gol- 
den opportunity,  by  virtually  assuring  these  interesting 
young  men,  that  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  until  they  reach- 
ed the  years  of  majority,  to  continue  in  idolatry  :  that  their 
parents  had  a  right  to  teach  them  to  disown  God  by  the 
worship  of  impure  idols,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  the  practice 
of  human,  sacrifice,  female  infanticide,  caste,  Sutti,  or,  if 
Thugs,  to  the  profession  of  robbery  and  murder  on  the  high 
Toad.^'  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  interpretation  of  a 
few  of  the  plainest  words  we  ever  read.  Sir  Erskine  Perry 
merely  laid  down  the  position  that  the  right  of  the  parent,  as 
between  man  and  man,  to  instruct  the  child  till  the  years  of 
maturity,  was  paramount.  This  is  a  law  implanted  in  our 
very  nature,  and  allowed  by  all  civilized  human  codes,  but 
the  reviewer,  in  his  enthusiasm,  would  disrupt  all  ties  what- 
ever. Sir  Erskine  Perry  stood  upon  the  Christian  position, 
that  evil  must  not  be  done  that  good  may  come.  The  re- 
viewer cares  not  for  the  means,  but  only  looks  to  the  end. 
Be  goes  on  to  assail  Sir  Erskine  in  language  most  abusive 
and  unwarranted,  and  ends  with  revoking  the  concession  that 
religion  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  unripe  minds.  What 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  wild  writer  as  this  ? 

— ^Variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made. 
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Or  rather  he  must  be  one 

— ^Whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies. 
In  falling  out  with  that  and  this,  * 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss. 


The  self  same  thing  he  will  abhor 
One  way,  and  long  the  other  for. 

The  subject  of  education,  like  the  science  of  Grovernment, 
and  the  principles  of  political  economy,  are  only  just  beginning 
to  be  understood.  Till  within  the  last  age  or  so,  statesmen, 
and,  alas  !  too  frequently  divines,  held  that  political  society 
could  not  exist,  except  men's  bodies  and  minds  were  in  shackles. 
In  worldly  affairs  they  denied  the  safety  of  treating  man  as 
a  reasonable  and  interested  being ;  in  religious  affairs  they 
refused  to  treat  him  as  a  responsible  being.  And  when  the 
times  became  too  enlightened  to  allow  of  avowing  openly 
such  principles  of  action,  the  statesman  and  the  priest,  some- 
times separately,  and  sometimes  in  concert,  attempted  to  em- 
ploy education  itself,  as  the  very  instrument  of  shutting  up 
the  people  in  the  prison  house  of  ignorance.  The  statesman 
fabricated  a  system  of  education,  that  inrould  not  imbue  the 
learner  with  too  lofty  notions  of  Civil  or  personal  liberty. 
The  priest  either  denied  the  right  of  private  judgement  at 
all,  or,  where  they  conceded  it  nominally,  so  wrought  upon  the 
unripe  mind,  as  virtually,  to  refuse  it.  Men,  both  in  secular 
and  religious  education,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  maxims 
of  Aristotle,  that  the  youth  of  very  country  should  be  always 
instructed  with  an  eye  to  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  absolute  monarch,  when  he  allowed  education 
at  all,  endeavoured  to  employ  a  system  favourable  to  his  ab- 
solutism ;  the  limited  monarchy,  one  favourable  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  its  then  existing  institutions — and  of  this  England 
affords  an  excellent  specimen  ;  the  republic,  one  favourable 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  individual  equality  of  all  citizens.  If 
we  turn  to  the  religious  side  of  the  question,  we  shall  find 
that  in  Protestant  countries  it  was  an  axiom  never  called  in 
question,  that  all  persons  should  be  educated  Protestants ; 
that  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  all  persons  should  be  edu- 
cated as  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  so  on.  The  young  mind 
was  treated  as  a  machine  that  could  be  turned  to  any  pur- 
pose the  master  mechanic  pleased.    Now  surely  all  this  is 
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wrong  in  principle.  If  man  be  an  intelligent  and  responsi- 
ble being,  responsible  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come — 
surely  in  those  subjects,  which  lie  solely  between  his  own 
conscience  and  his  God,  and  for  which  he,  and  he  alone,  [is 
responsible  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,  he  ought  at  least  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself.  We  are  really  glad 
to  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Calcutta  Reviewer,  that  such 
is  the  principle  on  which  the  operations  of  the  Free  Church 
Institution  are  conducted;  and  that  all  Catechisms,  all  mere 
human  formularies,  are  excluded.  There  are  one  or  two  points, 
however,  respecting  this  school,  about  which  we  should  very 
much  wish  to  be  somewhat  enlightened.  The  Reviewer  in- 
timates that  16  years  of  age,  in  this  country  is  nearly  equi- 
valent to  maturity  in  England.  Every  one  knows  this  to  be 
a  fallacy;  but,  if  it  be  so  considered  among  the  Calcutta 
missionaries,  then  we  arc  to  conclude  that  at  this  age  their 
pupils  have  marie  themselves  masters  of  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  To  the  study  of  these  evidences,  of 
course  he  must  have  devoted  at  least  the  space  of  two  years  ; 
but  previously  to  his  entering  on  this  study  he  has  been  two 
years — according  to  the  Reviewer's  own  shewing — engaged 
m  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  Hindoo  youth,  according  to  the  system,of  the  Free  Church 
Institution,  must  commence  the  study  of  the  scriptures  at 
the  age  of  twelve  at  the  latest.  If  this  be  the  Free  Church  plan 
how  widely  does  it  diflFer  from  the  principle  conceded  by  the 
Reviewer  I  The  commencement  of  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  the  most  precocious  boy  can, 
at  the  best,  only  mutter  a  few  words  of  broken  English,  will 
only  serve  to  engender  hypocrisy,  and  sap  the  foundations  of 
all  free  investigations.  If  our  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Re- 
viewer be  correct — and  we  have  endeavoured  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  discover  it — what  becomes  of  his  indignant  deni- 
al of  forcing  Christianity  on  unripe  minds.  But,  still  leaving 
the  Free  Church  Institution  out  of  consideration,  let  us  en- 
quire of  the  Reviewer  if  he  is  not  aware  that  it  is  the  practice 
amongst  Missionaries  in  Calcutta  to  endeavour  to  teach 
Hindu  children  the  christian  religion  from  the  earliest  age  ? 
Is  this  not  the  general  practice  in  Benares  and  in  Agra  ? 
Was  it  not  the  practice  in  Dacca  ?  Is  it  not  the  general 
practice  throughout  India  ?  Kso,  what  claptrap  about  the 
Free  Church  Institution  and  their  not  attempting  to  impress 
on  unripe  minds  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  !  and  what  effron- 
tery the  Reviewer  must  be  possessed  of  to  charge  Mr.  Kerr 
with '  gross  and  inexcusable  carelessness  of  statement !' 
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Perhaps  no  more  blighting  curse  ever  afflicted  humanity, 
than  early  religious  education.  It  has  perpetuated  error,  it 
has  prevented  improvement,  it  has  retarded  the  legitimate 
progress  of  human  nature.  We  are  not  of  those  who  indulge 
in  the  dreams  of  tiie  absolute  perfectibility  of  mankind,  but 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  bright  and  halcyon  days  yet 
await  our  species;  and  we  are  as  firmly  convinced  that  the 
greatest  measure  of  felicity,  that  man  here  below  will 
ever  attain,  must  be  brought  about  by  education  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  narrow-minded,  sectarian  bigotry. 
If  possible,  nothing  ought  to  be  taught  a  man,  in  his  nonage, 
save  what  is  absolutely  known  and  can  be  proved.  We 
mean  what  can  be  proved  by  demonstration  or  estab- 
lished by  probable  evidence — leaving  religion  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Let  us  not  be  understood  to  say  that 
this  is  a  thing,  which  cannot  be  proved  by  probable  evi- 
dence. No,  we  exclude  it  entirely  from  a  course  of  early 
education.  The  most  precocious  understanding  cannot  com- 
prehend it  until  school  days  are  over.  But  in  this,  far  more 
than  in  secular  education,  the  consequences  of  an  early  im- 
plantation of  unsound  principles  may  be  fatal.  The  tree 
that  has  been  bent  for  the  first  five  or  six  years,  to  suit  the 
whim  or  the  convenience  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  scarcely  ever 
becomes  straight.  How  few  of  those  who  have  been, brought 
up  in  a  false  system  ever  shake  themselves  free  of  it  ?  And 
how  many  years  of  self  conflict  does  it  entail  on  those  who 
have  the  courage  and  capacity  to  emancipate  themselves  ? 
Who  can  think,  without  shuddering,  of  the  implantation, 
into  young  minds,  of  such  doctrines  as  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, as  transubstantiation,  as  that  terrible  predestination  of 
Calvin — a  doctrine  taught  in  the  very  first  page  of  the  shorter 
Catechism  of  the  Scotch  Church,  which  Catechism  is  the  re- 
ligious primer  put  into  the  hands  of  children  !  Does  not 
all  history  cry  aloud  with  a  warning  voice  against  the  incal- 
culable evils  of  an  early  religious  education  ?  Does  not 
the  state  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  point  it  out  so 
clearly,  that  he  that  runneth  may  read  ?  What  keeps 
Russia  of  the  Greek  Church  ?  An  early  religious  educa- 
tion. What  keeps  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland, 
Koman  Catholic?  An  early  religious  education.  What 
keeps  Scotland  Presbyterian,  and  England  Episcopali- 
an? An  early  religious  education.  What  keeps  Turkey 
and  Persia,  Mahoramedan,  and  India,  Hindu?  an  early  religious 
education.  What  is  it  that  causes,  at  the  present  day,  the 
existence  of  so  many  sects  and  creeds  in  England,  the  Vnem- 
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bers  of  which,  had  they  been  permitted  the  free  exercise  of 
their  own  judgment,  must  have  drawn  the  same  conclusions 
from  so  plain  a  book  as  the  New  Testament  ?  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  ill  success  of  Missionaries,  men  who  have  put 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  have  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  have  addressed  themselves  to  men  of  mature  judg- 
ments, and  yet  have  made  very  few,  if  any,  converts  ?  The 
answer  in  all  cases  is  plain,  early  religious  education.  The 
past  condition  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly  litted  to  illustrate  this 
question.  Very  frequently  the  Episcopalian  Cliurch>  the 
Presbyterian  Meeting  house,  and  the  RoUian  Catholic  Chapel 
stood,  almost,  side  by  side.  Yet,  though  in  such  proximity, 
on  account  of  the  children  being  rigidly  trained  up  from  their 
eaiiiest  infancy,  in  the  implicit  belief  of  their  respective 
creeds,  ages  passed  away  without  an  individual  of  one  faith 
passing  over  to  that  of  another.  They  continued  as  distinct, 
as  if  metaphysical  walls  existed  between  them,  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  preventing  all  ingress  or  egress  to  or 
from  one  another.  It  will,  we  are  aware,  be  attempted  to 
answer  this  by  saying,  that  as  some  kind  of  education,  by 
example  if  not  by  precept,  will  be  given  by  the  parent,  it  is 
as  well  to  attempt  a  good  religious  education  at  once.  To 
this,  we  answer  that  against  a  thoroughly  sound  secular  and 
moral  education,  any  little  injurious  religious  ed'ucation,  re- 
ceived from  the  parent,  will  little  avail.  The  soil  will  have 
been  left  comparatively  unoccupied,  and  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed  of  true  religion.  At  all  events,  if  reli- 
gion is  to  be  imparted  before  a  child  can  think,  if  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  learned  by  rote,  and  not  by  thought,  if  it  is  a  thing 
of  form  and  not  of  heart-felt  conviction,  surely  the  parent- 
speaking  as  between  man  and  man,  and  not  as  between 
man  and  God — has  the  best  and  the  only  right  to  impart 
whatever  religion  he  wishes.  The  Calcutta  Reviewer  denoun- 
ces Sir  Erskine  Perry  for  daring  to  make  such  an  acknow- 
ledgement ;  but  surely  that  writer  does  not  mean  to  contend 
against  the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  against  what  is  an 
instinct  of  our  nature  implanted  by  the  Creator  himself — 
that  the  parent  ought  to  have  the  custody  and  guardianship 
of  the  child  during  his  nonage.  Surely  he  does  not  mean 
to  outrage  all  the  best  and  holiest  feelings  of  human  nature, 
and  to  deny  that  the  parent  is  actually  bound  to  bring  up 
his  child  in  the  religion  he  believes  true.  We  speak,  of  course, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  parent  is  ignorant  of  the  great 
truth,  that  religion  is  altogether  personal,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  family,  society,  or  country.     The  opini- 
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ons  we  advocate  are  every  day  gaining  ground.     By  the  Bri- 
tish Government  the  dilficulty  of  the  education  question  is 
beginning  to  be  more  and  more  felt,  and  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem,  that  any  sane  man  expects,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  system  of  secular  education,  in  which  be  it 
remembered,  we  include  Christian  morality.     This  has  been 
partly  accomplished  in  Ireland  by  the  National  Schools,  to 
which  the  Presbyterian  body  in  that  country  have  long  ago 
given  in  their  adherance — a  step  sanctioned  and  approved  of 
by  the  greatest  name  in  Scotch  Ecclesiastical  history,  Thomas 
Chalmers*     Again  Colleges — the  godless  colleges  no  less- 
have  been  founded  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  Go- 
vernment Colleges  in  this  country.     To  these,  of  course,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  have  objected.     They  have  denounc- 
ed tliem  in   every  mode  and  figure  of  speech  the   odium  the- 
ologicum  could  devise,  simply  because  they  well  knew  that  a 
good  system  of  secular  education  would  overthrow  their  reli- 
gious system  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.     But  what  is  a  still 
more  striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  views,  is  the 
practise  that  actually  prevails  in  all  good  schools  for  the  mid- 
dle classes  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and,  we  believe  we  may 
add,  in  Scotland.  In  the  schools  of  this  description,  in  the  first 
two  countries  at  least,  no  religious  instruction  is  ever  com- 
municated.    The  utmost  that  is  ever   done  is  the   practice 
that  prevails  in  some  schools — and  only  in  some — of  reading 
prayers  at  the  commencement  of  each  day's  operations.  And 
then,  the  attendance  at  the  time  of  prayers  is,  somewhat  like 
attendance  on  the  prayers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  almost 
entirely   optional.     All  dissenters,  all  Boman  Catholics,  all 
those  whose  religious  prejudices  might  be  offended  by  the 
peculiar  forms  of  prayers,  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves. 
Religion  is  considered  in  all  these  schools  as  a  thing  with 
wliich  the  parent  has  alone  to  do. 

Taking  the  state  of  this  country  into  consideration,  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  got  possession  of  it,  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  general,  we  cannot  help  repeating  the  words 
of  Sir  Erskine  Perry  that  "  it  would  be  tyranny  of  the  worst 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  interpose  between  the  father 
and  his  child  in  the  inculcation  of  religious  opinions  not  ap- 
proved  of  by  the  parent.^'  The  people  of  this  country  have 
never  been  a  self-governing  body,  they  have  never  known 
civil  liberty  nor  the  rights  of  citizenship.  One  race  of  Con- 
querors has  passed  away  after  another.  The  Patban,  the 
Mogul,  the  English,  with  a  host  of  petty  depredators  that  es- 
tablished limited  and  ephemeral  kingdoms,  have  succeeded 
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in  their  turn.     Under  these,  but  far  less  with  the  last  of 
these  than  their  predecessors,   the  wealthy  zemindar  or  the 
petty  Raja  held  almost  unlimited  sway   in  his  own  district. 
The  people  were  masters  of  nothing  save  their  relig^ion.  Their 
reli^ous  ceremonies  and  their  religious  distinctions  constitut- 
ed their  nationality.     To  these  they  clung   with  a  tenacity  of 
which,  only  those  who  have  witn- ->ed  it,  and  who  have  studi- 
ed it  can  form  an  idea.     The  abiuilonment  of  his  religion  by . 
any  one,  brought  on  him  more  than  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  civil  death.    And  as  the  child  i^  by  the  Hindoo,  more  tlian 
by  any  other  religion,  enjoined  to  obey  his  father  and  his  spiri- 
tual father,  until  an  a^e  long  beyond  that,  when  by  European 
laws  he  is  considered  free  from  parental  authority,   a  depar- 
ture from  the  faith  of  his  father  by  a  child  is  considered, 
above   all   things,   preeminently   disgraceful.      Now   would 
it  not    be   tyranny   of  the    worst   kind    for    Government, 
as  a  Government,  to  interfere  with  a  relationship   of  this 
kind?     To  employ   an  agency   to  wrench    violently    asun- 
der the   bonds   of  j)resent    Hindoo  society,   for  the    sake 
of  making  a  convert  here  and   there,  for  the  sake  of  ele- 
vating, in  this  or  that  place,  an  individual  above  the  level  of 
his  countrymen?      Is  it  not  better   to    employ  legitimate 
means,  and  endeavour  gradually  to  convert  the  whole  ?     The 
missionary  system^-of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  we 
speak  in  general  terms — is  to  attempt  to  convert  the  igno- 
rant in  their  ignorance.     The  Government  system  is  to  drive 
away  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
reception  of  the  light.    The  missionary  system  is  to  attempt  to 
sow  the  seed,  before  the  rank  weeds  that  choked  the  soil  have 
been  cleared  away.     The  Government  system  is  thoroughly 
to  clear  away  the  weeds,  and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed.     This  cannot  but  be  the  reasonable  plan  of 
procedure — the  preparation  of  this  generation  for  the  change 
that  will  infallibly  take  place  in  the  next ;  the  gradual  uplift- 
ing and  upbearing  of  the  loid  that  has  pressed  down  India 
for  decads  of  centuries.     It  would  be  well  did  Missionaries 
act  more  in  concert  with  Government.     They  will  soon  have 
a  splendid  theatre  for  operations.   The  religious  husbandman 
wiU  soon  have  an  extensive  field,  ready  prepared  for  his  la- 
bours.    The  Government  Colleges,  the  Village  schools  in  the 
North-west,  and  the  various  other  schools,  ought  to  afford 
hira  plenty  of  prepared  material  to  work  upon.     Besides  we 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  regular  and  connected  sys- 
tem  of  education  will  prevail  throughout  these  provinces,  and 
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when  every  considerable  town  will  have  its  good  school. 
When  the  secular  schoolmaster's  work  ends,  then  the  religi- 
ous schoolmaster's — the  missionary's — work  begins.  In  this 
way,  religious  teachers  can  support  and  extend  what  ought  to 
be  the  operations  of  a  wise  and  enlightened  government. 
Here  they  can  speak  with,  and  to,  the  understanding.  Let 
them  cease  to  revile  irreligious  colleges,  let  them  cease  to 
maintain  that  a  good  secular  education,  apart  from  religion, 
degrades  a  man;  but  let  them  do  their  best  to  raise  noble 
superstructures  on  the  solid  foundations,  these  colleges  and 
schools  have  laid.  Let  them  cease  to  abuse  Government 
Professors,  let  them  cease  to  pride  themselves  on  their  own 
superior  righteousness;  but,  let  them  hasten  to  give  the 
abused  Professor  their  support  and  encoxiragement,  and, 
when  he  has  done  his  duty,  then  let  them  not  be  unmindful 
of  theirs. 


ItSp*  Our  excellent  publisher  requests  us  to  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
personal  friends,  that  he  is  "  non  content"  with  some  of  the  views  put  forth  in 
this  article.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  at  any  rate,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  this  paper  ably  supports  its  own  positions — positions  we  can  con- 
fidently state,  conscientiously  put  forth.  But  at  the  same  time  the  subject  iN 
self  is  undoubtedly  one  upon  which  upaimnity  of  opinion  cannot  be,  at  present 
expected. — £o.  L.  M. 
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The  second  volume  of  this  valuable  Oordoo  work  being 
now  out,  the  History  is  complete.  In  matter  it  appears  to 
exhibit  an  unusual  amount  of  research  and  pains-taking,  and 
the  style  is  declared  by  the  natives  to  be  every  thing  that 
could  be  wished.  It  is  really  highly  creditable  to  a  person 
so  fully  employed  as  Mr.  Corcoran  is,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  find  time  for  all  the  labor,  a  work  of  the  kind  he  has 
produced,  must  require ;  for  our  local  public  must  remem- 
ber, that  this  gentleman  has  not  ooly  his  official  engagements, 
but  his  theological  engagements  to  attend  to,  also.  And 
were  he  not  t3  keep  a  sharp  controversial  look  out,  the  Elders 
would  be  upon  him  in  no  time. 

"  If  each  man  would  do  what  he  could  "    exclaimed  the 
Tlieban  Martyr  youth  of  old,  "  how  prosperous  the  state  !" 
How  this  idea  strikes  one,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
vernacular   literature.     If  each  of  us,  would  produce   one 
translation,  one  compilation,  (for  we  are  uot  to  suppose  all 
to  be  able,  like  Mr.  Corcoran,  to  write  an  priginal  book) 
what  a  vast  treasury  of  knowledge  would  be  at  once  put 
within  the  reach  of  enquiring  natives.     AVcAre  not  quite 
sure  that  the  History  of  China  is  a  book,  which  we  should 
have  selected  for  the  native  public.     In  the  first  place,  Geo- 
graphy and  Comparative  History  are  subjects  upon  which 
the  native  mind  is  so  elaborately    ignorant,  that  till  they 
have  more  mastered  the  mere  elements  of  these  subjects — 
new  collateral  information  will,  we  fear,  only  tend  to  confuse. 
Of  History,  as  presenting  a  Biography  of  the  earth,   and 
forming   a  complete  whole,  they   are  wonderfully   slow  at 
apprehending  the  idea,  as  slow  as  they  are  to  imbibe  any 
clear   conception   of  the   relative  positions  of  countries   or 
places.     Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to  hear  college 
lads,  who  could  tell  you  about  Cicero  and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
aad  the  institution  of  Juries,  asking  whether  Roos  is  near 
London,  and  whether  the  people  in  the  Cape  Kingdom  are 
Hindoos  or  Mussulman.     Therefore,  we  a  little  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  native  public  are  really  prepared  yet  for  particular 
histories.     Woiild  they  have  any  place  in  General  History 
in  which  to  fit  in  China,  or  have  they  a  sufficient  idea  of  the- 
terrestrial  globe,  to  understand  the  description  of  where  it  is 
located.     Besides  too,  considering  the  sources  of  our  infor- 
mation, the  historian  must  feel  in  bringing  down  the  annals 
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of  China  from  Noali's  Ark  to  the  Nemesis,  he  must  pass 
over  a  great  deal  of  apocryphal  ground, — particularly  at 
Noah's  end.  And  really,  what  with  the  Purknas  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Prophet  and  his  miracles  on  the  other,  there  is 
such  an  enormous  mass  of  Apocrypha  abroad  in  tliis  bed- 
ridden country,  that  one  feels  disposed  to  hesitate  before 
one  lets  loose,  even  a  probable  statement  that  could  not  be 
supported  with  the  strongest  evidence.  Severe  critical  acumen 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  annals  of  China, 
and  therefore  much  of  its  history  depends  more  upon  amount 
than  quality  of  record. 

What  a  desolation  criticism  makes  of  the  dear  old  story 
books !  Goldsmith's  Rome  is  quite  an  old  curiosity  shop  of  tales 
and  notions  which  have  gone  out  of  fashion  long  ago.  Your 
Niebuhrs  come  across  the  ancient  romantic  pastures,  like  a 
flight  of  locusts, — before  them  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  after 
them  a  howling  wilderness  ! 

We  said  of  Mr.  Corcoran's  style  that  the  natives  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  it.  They  pronounce  it  to  be  moo^ 
ki(ffa  and  moorussa  and  moosujja,  and  what  more  would  you? 
TVe  would  a  good  deal  more,  but  as  the  subject  is  a  disputed 
one,  our  opinion  must  be  only  given  quantum  valeat.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  setting  out  with  the  object  of  producing  a  work, 
in  the  Oordoo  which  a  Native  Moonshee  would  write,  Mr. 
Corcoran  has  admirably  succeeded.  It  is  said,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  use  of  an  obsolete  form  '^  ateean,  jateean  &c,'' 
(to  be  found,  it  is  true  in  Meer  Hussun  and  Sou  da  but  now 
disused)  the  book  might  pass  as  the  production  of  a  Native. 
This  is  very  high  praise  of  a  particular  kind.  The  only 
question  is,  ought  we  to  imitate  the  existing  style,  or  try  and 
improve  it  with  the  assistance  of  those  general  canons  of 
taste,  which  have  been  decided  on,  amongst  civilized  na- 
tions. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  too  strict  adherence  to  the 
postulates  of  an  artificial  system  of  criticism,  guided  by  laws 
which  had  only  the  prestige  of  convention  to  recommend 
them,  did  at  one  time  subject  Europe  to  a  lamentable  state 
of  literary  bondage. 

There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Mr. 
Macaulay's  critique  on  Moore^s  Byron.  They  chiefly  indeed 
refer  to  poetical  literature,  but  they  are  true  also  of  all 
literature. 

"What  is  meant"  he  says  "by  correctness  in  poetry? 
If  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules  which 
have  their  foundation  in  truth  and  in  the  principles  of  human 
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nature^  tlien  correctness  is  only  another  name  for  excellence. 
If  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules  purely 
arbitrary^  correctness  may  be  another  name  for  dulness  and 
absurdity." 

Now  it  is  the  former  rules,  here  mentioned,  which  we  desire 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  Oordoo,  as  at  present  written,  and 
we  believe  that  so  tested  it  would  present  all  the  features  of 
a  vicious  style.  Open  any  chance  book  on  criticism  :  take 
the  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt, — it  is  lying  before  us — open  it  at 
"  Vices  du  style" — "  Le  style  ampouli  n'est  qu'  une  elevation 
vicieuse ;  il  ressemble  k  la  bouffissure  des  malades.  Pour 
en  connoitre  le  ridicule,  on  pent  lire  1^  second  chapitre  de 
Longin,  qui  compare  Clitarque,  qui  n'  avoit  que  du  vent 
dans  ses  ecrits,  k  un  homme  qui  ouvre  une  grande  bouche 
pour  souffler  dans  une  petite  flute.  Ceux  qui  ont  V  ima- 
gination vive  tombent  aisement  dans  Penflure  du  style ;  en 
sorte  qu'au  lieu  de  tonner,  comme  ils  le  croient,  ils  ne  font 
que  niaiser  comm§  les  enfans." 

Why  the  style  ampcmU  might  have  been  written  for  a  des- 
cription of  Monshee^s  Oordoo. 
Read  Addison's  papers  on  False  wit  in  the  Spectator,  how 
often  one  is  reminded  in  their  penisal,  of  the  tinsel  and 
trickery  of  this  same  Oordoo  again. 

Take  Dr.  Parr's  writings,  we  suppose  they  will  be 
readily  admitted  to  be  in  the  worst  style  of  English, 
which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  could  be  composed.  We 
remember  once  reading  the  celebrated  Spital  Sermon  with 
a  pencil,  and  reducing  it  one  third  in  length,  without 
the  slightest  alteration  of  its  meaning.  This  was  eifected 
by  erasing  the  duplicate  substantives  and  their  epithets. 
Now  exactly  a  similar  process  might  be  performed  on  a  page 
of  Oordoo — it  might  be  reduced  easily  one  third  in  quantity 
and  the  sense  neither  abridged  nor  obscured  in  the  least. 

There  are  unmistakeable  marks  of  a  meretricious  system, 
of  an  artificial  mannerism,  at  once  opposed  to  sound  princi- 
ples of  composition,  and  we  think,  also  at  variance  with  the 
genius  of  the  language. 

Some  have  considered  the  language  itself  at  fault,  that  it 

♦  By  the  way  we  were  much  amused  by  a  return  to  a  very  exploded  form  of 
false  wit,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Calcutta  (Free  Kirk)  Review.  *'  In  the  course 
of  our  perusal  of  Madame  PfeifTer's  book  we  have  frequently  put  the  question 
jtti  bimOf  and  echo  in  reply,  has  faintly  whispered  No"  Echo  must  be  an  indif- 
ferent hand  at  the  Latin  grammar,  or  else  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  pertinent 
Mttwen  when  spoken  to.    Out  on  such  excommunicated  trash.  ! 

*'  I  thought  th'  hadst  scorned  to  budge  a  step 

**  For  fear  (Quoth  echo)  "  Marry  gucp," 
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has  constructional  weakness  and  phonetic  disabilities  suffi- 
cient to  excl'ide  the  possibility  of  powerful  or  graceful 
diction.  Sir  VV^illiam  Jones  called  it  "  the  jargon  of  llin- 
doostan"  and  its  heterogeneous  elements  have  been  often  ridi- 
culed. That  a  heterogeneous  vocabulary  should  be  an  occasion 
of  contempt  can  never  be  admitted,  because  the  charge  would 
apply  most  closely  to  two  languages,  which  many  philologists 
would  be  disposed  to  put  at  tiie  head  of  the  list — Spanish 
and  English.  But  Oordoo  has  never  adjusted  its  foreign 
importations,  the  original  framework  has  given  way  under 
the  additional  materials.  We  do  not  think  the  case  is  hope- 
less, we  think  a  few  able  translators  like  Mr.  Corcoran,  if 
they  would  manfully  set  themselves  to  oppose  the  Moon- 
shees,  might  do  a  great  deal  yet.  Of  how  the  reform  should 
be  effected,  we  have  not  now  opportunity  to  otfcr  detailed 
suggestions — but  a  few  rules  immediately  occur,  which  we 
think  would  prove  of  utility. 

I. — General  simplification.  Abandonment  of  the  redupli- 
cation of  substantives  and  adjectives.  Rejection  of  a  pro- 
fuse use  of  *  alliteration,  and  symphonous  syllables. 

2. — Use  of  the  post-positions  to  the  entire  dismissal  of  the 
izafut. 

3. — Temperate  use  of  Arabic  plurals  ;  a  preference  for 
forming  Oordoo  plurals  from  Arabic  singulars. 

4. — Rejection  of  Arabic  adverbs  and  prepositions,  when- 
ever there  are  Indian  words  which  will  serve  their  purpose. 
And  universally,  a  preference  given  to  common  Indian  sub- 
stantives, adjectives  and  verbs,  whenever  no  refinement  or 
difference  of  meaning  would  be  obtained  by  using  a  Persian 
or  Arabic  word. 

We  might  add,  that  the  following  plan  for  translation  into 
the  Vernacular,  has  been  suggested  to  us,  which  seems  a 
good  one.  First  translate  from  the  English  into  Oordoo, 
then  go  over  the  translation  with  native  friends,  asking  them 
sentence  by  sentence,  not  only  if  they  understand,  but  wfiat 
they  understand.  Then  wiien  the  Oordoo  has  been  brought 
thoroughly  into  idiom,  compare  it  by  yourself,  very  carefully 
with  the  English  again,  lest  in  adjusting  the  grammar,  the 
meaning  should  at  all  have  been  perverted.  This  last  pro- 
cess is  of  great  importance, 

*  How  easily  aUiteration  will  beguile  to  disregard  of  sense,  may  be  leeii  in  our 
rouimon  plirases,  **  as  round  as  a  robin"  aB  giddy  as  a  goose^  '  as  nice  as 
niiic-peuce.'  Harris  of  tSalisbury  has  remarked  this. 
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We  have  extracted  the  following  notict*  of  tliis  eminent  scho- 
lar from  the  pages  of  the  Benares  Recorder,  for  A  ugt.  1  Itli : — 

"  It  is  with  a  mclanclioly  pleasure  that  we   present  to  our 
renders  the  following  translation   of  a  letter  lately  received 
from  an  eminent  German  orientalist.     The  name  of  Burnouf 
was  never  raenti(med  among  scholars  hut  with  respect.     To 
talents  and  acquirements  of  a  very  high  order,  he  united  a 
degree  of  modesty  too  rar(  ly  to  be  found   in  company  with 
the  consciousn(^ss    of  superiority.     Another  feature   of   his 
most    admirable    character    was    his    genial    synipathy  with 
all    e»)labourers  in  the  field  of  E.istorn   lore.     Untiring    in 
industry  himself,    it  was   his  delight  to  guide  and   animate 
others  in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  was   devoted.     To   him, 
as    we   now    learn,    the  world   is  indebted   for  the  idea  of 
the   magnificent   edition  of    the    Vediis   publishing  by    the 
Court  of  Directors,  and    for   the  engrossing  impulse   thnt 
Vaidika   studivjs    have    received  throu.j^hout   the   continent. 
His  own  knowledge  of  the  Vcdas  is  said  to   have  been  much 
more  profound  than  is  evidenced  by  t!»e  casual  allusions  which 
he  had  occasion  to  make  to  them.     But  it  is  by  his  sumptu- 
ous and  learned  publication  of  the  text  and  tran^'lation  of  the 
Bhagavata  Puraua  that  he  will  be  known  to  posterity  as  a 
Sanskrit  scholar.     His  researches  on  the  religious  records 
of  the    Parsis   are   entitled    to    the   highest   credit.     In  a 
third  branch  of  literature,  the  doetriu*3s  of  Buddha,  as  set 
forth  in  the  literatures  of   India  and  Ceylon,    he   stood  , 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  unrivalled  in  Europe;  and  it  will 
he  long  before  another   can  qualify  himself  there,  to  take  up 
this  subject  at  the  point  where  he  left  it.     To  achieve  the 
reputation  of  standing  pre-eminent  amongest  P^di  and  Zand 
scholars,  and  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Sanskritists,wiis  surely 
no  ignoble  reward  for  a  life  of  unceasing  toil,  thougli  termi- 
nated at  an  age  when  the  bodily  vigour  of  most  men  is  as 
yet  unimpaired.      Physicians  may  counsel  and   menace  as 
they  will ;  but  to  the  man  whose  soul  is  bouiuUup  in  learn- 
ing, the  rewards  of  self-culture  will  ever  too  often  outweigh 
the  dread  of  those  penalties  which  tlic  disregard  of  natural 
functions  is  sure  to  entail  on  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the 
scholar. 

"  '*  You  will  probably  have  already  received  the  sad  intelli- 
g:inco  of  the  death  of  Burnouf.     It  is  a  great  loss  to^cienca 
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and  doubly  great  to  his  friends.  He  was  my  teaeber  and 
my  friend  ;  and  I  cannot  yet  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought 
that  we  have  lost  him.  He  had  long  been  suffering,  and  at 
last  sunk  under  excessive  mental  exertion.  He  was  aware 
of  his  condition ;  but  the  desire  to  complete  his  work  on 
Buddhism  left  him  no  rest.  He  would  not  leare  it  un- 
finished ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  its  completion,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  nervous  exhaustion.  He  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  for  his  reputation  he  did  not  die  prematurely. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  French  scholars  who  belonged  to 
the  good  old  school  of  the  de  Sacys,  Remusata,  and 
Champolions; — calm,  conscientious^  cautios,  tasteful,  acute, 
and  clear,  but  without  bombast,  without  self-conceit,  and  fill- 
ed with  a  real  interest  in  the  history  of  humanity.  His  la- 
bours possess  a  high  interest ;  they  have  all  one  aim, — the 
origin  of  the  religions  of  the  £ast.  His  first  work,  on 
the  Pkli,  was  the  bridge  to  Buddhism.  As  he  there  eluci- 
dates the  relation  of  the  Pkli,  to  the  Sanskrit,  so  did  he  sub- 
sequently seize  the  position  of  Buddhism  with  reference  to 
Brahmanism.  Everywhere  did  he  aim  at  the  historic  gene- 
sis, at  the  organic  alliance  betwee^i  scattered  facts.  Budd- 
hism was  not,  for  him,  a  remote  historic  fact,  but  a  problem 
in  the  developement  of  the  human  soul,  which  should  be  solv- 
ed psychologically.  Much  on  this  head  will  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Introduction  k  PHistoire  du  Boodd- 
hisme,  which  he,  as  Champollion  said  of  his  Grammar,  has 
left  behind  as  "  sa  carte  de  visite  IL  la  posterite.''  The  same 
interest  in  the  growth  of  religious  systems  led  him  to  the 
Zandkvasta,  whose  relation  to  the  Veda  seemed  to  him  at 
many  points  analogous  to  Buddhism  in  respect  of  Brahma* 
nisra  fully  developed, — only  at  a  much  earlier  period.  His 
*'  Commentaire  sur  la  Ya9na''  will  remain  forever  a  necessa- 
ry introduction  to  the  history  of  Parseeism.  His  acquain- 
tance with  the  Vaidika  writings  was  astonishing.  Even  be- 
fore Rosen's  edition  appeared,  Bumouf  s  keen  glance  had 
discovered  the  historical  position  of  the  Veda.  He  possess- 
ed complete  copies  of  Sliyana's  commentaries  on  the  Rig  and 
Yajur  Vedas.  He  had  already  begun  an  edition  of  the  Yajur 
Veda,  but  deferred  the  task,  because  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Yajur  Veda  without  the  requi  site  Mss.  of  the  other  Vedas,  seem* 
ed  to  him  impossible.  His  lectures  on  the  Rig  Veda,  in  the 
College  of  France,  evince  how  deeply  he  had  already  penetrat- 
ed this  'immense  literature.  Everything  that  he  knew  and 
had  discovered,  he  communicated  to  his  pupils.  No  one,  but 
for  him,  probably,  would  have  thought  of  editing  the  Vedas. 
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Prom  hira  I  received  the  first  challenge  to  undertake  the 
edition  of  the  Rig  Veda  and   Skyana.     In  like  manner  he 
urged  Dr.  Roth^  to  the  study  of  the  Nirukta  ;  so  that  the 
interest  which  is  now  so  unirersally  taken  in  Indian  litera- 
ture, is  due  principally  to  Bumoufs  instigation.    But  he 
himself  was  never  pedantically  attached  to  a  solitary  subject. 
However  much  he  was  attached  to  the  Veda  and  Zand&vasta, 
still  the  developement  and  degeneracy  of  modem  Brahma- 
nism  were  not  less  interesting  to  him.  The  Bh^avat  Purkna 
was  to  him  not  only  a  modern  poem,  but  a  document  as  well 
of  the  human  soul,  and  as  such  deserving  to  be  understood 
and  investigated.     And  with  all  his  interest  in  the  highest 
questions,  the  operose  mechanical  researches  of  the  philolo- 
gists were  not  foreign  to  him.     Three  languages  be  at  first 
scientifically  unravelled,— -P&li,  Zand,  and  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions.   After  Grotefend's  researches,  it  was  Bumouf  who 
brought  forward  the  first  fecund  idea  towards  the  decypher- 
ment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, — ^inasmuch  as  he  sought 
and  found,  in  the  inscriptions,  the  national  names  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus.    This  merit  of  his  remains  uncontested, 
whatever  after  him  may  have  been  e£Pected  by  Lassen  and  by 
Rawlinson.     In  him  we  have  lost  much.     He  was  one  of  the 
few  for  whose  applause  it  was  worth  while  to  labour.     In 
writing,  one  thought  of  him.     If  one  found  anything  new, 
one  wished  to  know  his  opinion.     The  old  race  dies,  and  a 
new  one  will  not  rise  up.     In  France  he  was  the  first,  and  as 
yet  the  last  Sanskrit  scholar.    The  Academy,  on  receiving 
tidings  of  his  death,  adjourned  ita  sitting ;  and  all  the  great 
men  that  France  possesses  followed  him  to  the  grave.     I 
know  that  in  India  also  his  death  will  be  lamented.    The  bet- 
ter one  knew  him,  the  more  was  one  constrained  to  esteem 
and  love  him.     He  was  a  noble  nature,  happy  in  his  family, 
beloved  by  his  friends,  honoured  by  all  that  knew  him  I'''' 
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"We  notice  with  great  regret  the  deeease  of  this  distin- 
guished gentleman.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  August,  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  only  in  his  forty  seventh  year  1 

Mr.  Henry  Whitelock  Torrens,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Torrens  of  military  celebrity;  he  graduated  at  Oxford,  and 
entered  a  Government  office,  in  the  expectation  of  diploma- 
tic employment.  From  these  prospects,  an  appointment 
called  him  away,  to  the  entirely  new  scene  of  India,  and  he 
never  returned  to  his  native  country.  His  talents  met  with 
great  success,  and  the  extraordinary  influence  he  obtain- 
ed as  a  Government  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  Affghan 
war,  may  be  seen  in  detail  in  Mr,  Kaye's  new  History.  His 
latter  appointment,  though  lucrative,  was  not  perhaps  the 
one  his  ambition  would  have  desired. 

However  his  public  career  will,  we  dare  say,  meet  with 
pro])er  notice  from  able  hands. 

His  literary  abilities  were  of  a  high  order.  A  smart  classic 
cleverly  ready  in  the  modern  European  languages,  deeply 
studied  in  orientals,  he  added  to  a  lively  wit  a  singular  taste 
for  research.  His  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  pro- 
mised exceedingly  well  in  the  first  volume,  but  undertaken 
at  a  time  when  Lane  ^as  devoting  his  great  lingual  powers 
and  local  experience  to  the  same  subject,  naturally  suffered, 
from  the  comparison.  His  "  Remarks  on  the  Scope  and  Uses 
of  Military  Literature  and  History'^  is  in  many  respects  a  re- 
markable work.  It  contains  a  mass  of  curious,  by-path  in- 
formation and  is  masterly  in  treatment  and  diction. 

His  "  Madame  Malguet"  was  a  story,  if  somewhat  defici- 
ent in  general  interest,  still  conceived  and  written  in  a  stylo 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  common  novel  literature  of  the 
day.  Of  his  lighter  gifts — his  playful  humour,  his  delicate 
fancy — the  pages  of  M.  U.  M.  will  testify,  while  his  talents 
for  vers  de  socifti  Rnijetix  d'  esprit,  still  furnish  many  amus- 
ing stories  in  the  Clubs  of  Calcutta. 

Those  who  have  seen  him  on  the  boards  of  the  Sans  Souci, 
those  who  have  heard  him  manage  his  rather  limited  voice, 
with  the  curious  skill  of  which  he  was  master,  have  witness- 
ed him  under  other  phases,  where  he  was  also  pre-eminently 
successful. 

But  death  has  taken  all  these  accomplish aocnts  from  him, 
whilst  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life  ;•  and  we  can  only  lament 
the  loss  of  one  from  whom  much  might  still  have  been  ex- 
pected. 
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SHAKSPERE'S  COWAEDS. 


PAROLLES. 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  were  sitting  in  our  own  arm  chair ; 
between  our  lips  the  fragrant  cheroot  was  merrily  wasting 
into  thin  air ;  by  our  side  the  tumbler  of  favorite  beverage 
(its  name  we  conceal)  was  gradually  diminishing ;  we  were 
reading  the  play  of  *'  All's  well  that  ends  well/'  or  "  Love's 
labor  won/'  when  our  eyes  fell  upon  the  following  passage. 

Page.    Monsieur  Parolles^  my  Lord  calls  for  you.  (exit) 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell,  if  I  can  remember  thee,  I 
will  think  of  thee  at  Court. 

Helen.  Monsieur  ParoUes,  you  were  bom  under  a  cha« 
xitable  star. 

Par.     Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.     I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Pur.    Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  undejr,  that  you  must  needs 
be  born  under  Mars. 

Par.    When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.     When  he  was  retrograde^  I  think,  rather. 

Par.   Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hel.    You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

Par.    that's  por  advantaqb. 
Good  1  what  a  Parthian  the  rascal  was  I 

Our  next  reflection  was  that  ParoUes  and  his  brother  cow- 
ards in  Shakspere,  though  deserving  well  of  posterity,  have 
not  received  their  proper  mite  of  approbation,  their  crown  of 
laurel  which  they  so  well  merit.  We  may  except  Falstaff 
perhaps  ;  but  the  others  have  been  neglected,  have  been 
slighted,  or  at  least  damned  with  faint  praise—and  why, 
said  we,  is  this  unmerited  neglect  ?  Because  they  were  cow- 
ards, men  who  shrunk  from  seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
even  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ?  Surely  not  I  If  they  were 
cowards,  blame  nature,  don't  blame  them.  Poor  creatures 
perhaps,  but  as  they  came  from  the  great  workshop  !  Then 
we  further  reflected  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  stated 
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his  belief  tliat  all  men  were  brave,  i.  e.  physically  so ;  though 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  contrary.  'Well  then,  said 
we,  if  His  Grace  be  right,  an  arrant  coward  is  something  out 
of  nature,  a  thing  in  himself,  something  to  be  admired  at,  ra- 
ther than  despised — an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  a  lusus 
natures  ;  an  object  of  pity  perhaps  but  not  of  contempt ; 
charity  forbids  that.  Besides  he  may  possess  some  qualities 
which  call  for  approval ;  for  instance,  he  may  be  slow  to  take 
offence,  display  singular  good-nature,  patience,  and  great 
meekness  under  persecution,  and  if  to  these  admirable  quali- 
ties, he  adds  a  fund  of  never  ceasing  humour,  moving  our 
risible  faculties  to  their  proper  exercise,  verily,  we  think  that 
he  is  not  worse  than  other  freaks  of  nature  in  the  animal 
formation.  He  is  better  than  a  dwarf  any  day.  A  dwarf 
has  only  one  joke  to  offer,  that  of  being  less  than  other  peo- 
ple. An<l  as  he  is  only  as  little  one  hour  as  he  was  the 
preccd';:,  there  is  of  course  a  sameness  about  him.  But  a 
CowaT'l  lias  a  thousand  Phases  of  windy  pretension,  of  ver- 
bose ]  mposity:  and  he  must  be  prepared  with  ever  vary- 
ing sl.ifts  to  support  his  assumed,  or  conceal  his  real  charac- 
ter. "VVe  wont  say  that  we  are  partial  to  Cowards;  but 
we  will  ronfess  that  we  are  more  than  partial  to  Shaks- 
p^^ie8  men  of  words,  to  Palstaff,  to  Pym,  Pistol,  Bardolpb, 
et  hoc   f/enu8   omne.     We  love  them. 

After  all,  we  are  human,  great  and  small,  faint  and  stout- 
hearted ;  and  what  boast  is  there  in  a  man's  being  brave  ? 
lie  may  be  physically  brave,  and  yet  fear  ghosts — and  shrink 
from  walking  in  a  dark  forest  by  night  at  the  very  witching 
hour.  Or  suppose  he  is  physically  brave  and  morally  brifve 
too  ;  what  does  it  profit  him  ?  It  is  all  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.     He  dies,  and  there's  an  end  o'  it. 

^'Expende  Hannibalem,  quot  librasin  duce  summo 

Invenies  ?" 

Not  one  !     not  a  quarter  of  a  lb.  not  an  ounce  I 

Prithee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Horatio.  What's  that,  my  Lord  ? 

Hamlet.  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  this  fashion 
i'  the  earth  ? 

Hot.    E'en  so. 

Ham,    And  smelt  so  ?     pah  I  (throws  down  the  skull.) 

Hor,    E'en  so,  my  Lord. 

Of  course  he  did,  and  so  did  Horatius,  so  did  Joshua  and 
Epaminondas,  not  to  speak  of  every  body  who  fought  at 
Troy^  and  thousands  before  them. 
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*'  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ;  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte/' 

To  this  pass  tliey  must  come ;  they  have  all  stopped  a 
bung-hole  by  this  time. 

Imperial  Csesar^  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole,  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw  ? 

Aye,  and  more  than  that — man  eats  man,  cowards  and  brave 
men  alike — Shakspcredid'nt  know  that;  perhaps  he  does  now  I 

Again,  in  these  days  when  the  Peace  Society  are  going  to  put 
a  stop  to  war  altogether,  the  coward  will  be  able  to  hold  up 
his  head,  and  the  merrier  and  pleasantor  he  is,  the  better 
for  society  at  large. 

But  to  Shakspere's  Cowards.  There  is  '^  a  "  bonhommie 
about  them,  which  renders  the  whole  fraternity  very 
delightful  companions,  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  possess  a  certain  amount  of  good 
fellowship,  and  a  carpe  diem  sort  of  philosophy  for  rainy 
weather,  we  should  esteem  them  and  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance. They  have  another  great  merit ;  they  are  egre- 
gious liars ;  they  lie  with  a  circumstance,  nay,  with  many  cir- 
cumstances. They  give  you  a  narrative,  a  book,  volumes  of  lies, 
they  injure  however  no  one,  by  design.  They  arc  not  perhaps 
the  best  companions  for  young  men.  Consort  with  them 
and  you  shall  not  avoid  a  certain  taint  of  pitch,  but  you  shall 
wash  it  off  like  Prince  Hal  and  Poins.  Their  lies  are  not 
uncharitable,  they  are  simply  told  for  self  aggrandizement. 
For  instance  Parolles,  whose  life  and  character  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe,  was  an  out  and  out  liar,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  splendide  mendax — though  Horace  did  not  use 
it  exactly  in  that  meaning.  There  is  virtue  in  this — a  down- 
right liar  is  better  than  a  mere  story-teller.  It  is  his  voca- 
tion to  lie;  he  makes  his  path  straight  in  the  world  by 
doing  so,  and  conceals  from  the  general  public  his  want  of  a 
mere  physical  quality,  animal  courage.  Parolles  does  this 
for  a  long  time  ;  above  all  from  his  patron  and  friend  Ber- 
tram— though  not  from  the  shrewd  yet  honest  old  man  of  the 
world,  Lafeu,  or  from  the  pure  and  unsophisticated  nature  of 
the  young  mediciner  Helen.  She  knew  him  right  well,  and 
why  ?  We  will  tell  you,  fair  readers  !  Because  she  was  in 
love  with  the  obstinate  patrician  Bertram,  Parolles'  master, 
and  the  poet  very  naturally  makes  the  eye  of  love  keen-sight- 
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ed^  and  Helen  narrowly  observes  all  those  persons  who  follow 
the  man  to  whom  she  in  secret  has  pledged  her  young  heart. 

"  I  love  him  for  his  sake^ 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward. 
Yet  these  iix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind  ;  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly." 
Of  course  we  do— motley  is  your  only  wear.    There  is 
Parolles,  liar,  fool  and  coward,  yet  these  attributes  so  fitted 
him,  that,  mark  you,  he  takes  the  wall  of  virtue,  aye,  and  of 
the   saints  too  for  that  matter, — ^but    nevertheless,   gentle 
Helen,   you  did    not    quite  know  Parolles,  he^  was  more 
knave  than  fool,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  though  morally, 
a  fool,  we  grant  you. 

Parolles,  we  find,  about  to  set  forth  with  Bertram,  Count 
of  Rousillou,  to  join  the  Court  of  the  King  of  France.  He 
has  the  smart  dialogue  with  Helen,  which  we  have  quoted, 
is  worsted,  but  promises,  though  he  is  too  full  of  business  to 
''  answer  her  acutely,'^  at  some  future  time  to  come  back  a 
courtier,  with  instruction  that  shall  serve  to  naturalize  her, 
and  make  her  tmderstand  whatever  advice  shall  be  thurst 
upon  her. 

After  this  we  do  not  see  our  Coward  for  some  time,  or 
rather  we  do  not  hear  him,  though  he  does  appear  as  a  dumb 
waiter  in  the  presence  of  Majesty  on  his  Lord's  introduction 
at  Court.  But  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  2nd  act,  he  is 
very  great,  affects  a  martial  bearing,  a  knowledge  of  camps 
and  men,  and  lies  magnificently  and  with  a  circumstance  in 
order  to  increase  his  reputation  for  courage ;  he  next  takes 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  Mentor  and  reads  the  Count 
a  lecture  upon  good  manners.  He  is  rather  hard  upon  Ber- 
tram for 

"  Home  keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits." 
And  this  is  his  first  appearance  in  the  fashionable  world. 
He  soon  however  improves  in  savoir  faire,  and  delicacy 
under  the  exquisite  training  of  "  sweet''  Monsieur  Parolles. 
The  young  Count  had  been  forbidden  to  join  the  party  set- 
ting out  for  the  Italian  wars  \  at  this  order  of  the  king's,  the 
fiery  noble  is  very  impatient,  and  justly  so ;  for  he  has  heard 
that  a  campaign  in  that  beautiful  country  is  a  most  delight- 
ful expedition,  and  then  "  those  girls  of  Italy,"  are  so  very 
fond  of  handsome  young  men  and  dote  on  a  French  warrior. 
The  king  by  the  bye  has  done  all  he  could,  by  warning 
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Th  joxmg  Lords  against  these  Ladies^  to  produce  in  their 
hearts  a  violent  disposition  to  know  more  of  them. 

"  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them ; 

They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 

If  they  demand :" 
but  to  ParoUes^-one  of  the  young  Lords  expresses  his  regret 
that  Bertram  must  not  accompany  them,  ParoUcs  immediate- 
ly answers  for  him. 

'''  Tis  not  his  fault ;  the  spark — 
2nd  Lord,  O'  tis  brave  wars  ! 

ParoUes  lies  at  once. 

*'  Most  admirable  ;  I  have  seen  those  wars/'      * 

Bertram  determines  to  steal  away  from  court,  and  the 
young  Lords  take  leave  of  them. 

1st  Lord.     "  Farewell  Captain. 

2nd  Lord.     Sweet  monsieur  Parolles." 

Then  our  Captain  is  excellent,  full  of  big  words,  but  terse, 
curt  and  military. 

Par.  '*  Noble  heroes  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin.  Good 
sparks  and  lustrous,  in  a  word,  good  metals  : — You  shall  find 
in  the  Regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one  Captain  Spurio,  with  his 
cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here,  on  his  sinister  check ;  it 
was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it,  say  to  him,  I  live ;  and 
observe  his  reports  for  me. 

2nd.  Lord.     We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par,     Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices.'' 

And  well  MonsieurParolles  knows  they  are  novices,  fine  game 
for  him:  pigeons  to  be  remembered,  worth  plucking  hereafter. 
He  then  proceeds  to  reprove  Bertram. 

"  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  Lords  :  you 
have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an  adieu  : 
be  more  expressive  to  them ;  for  they  wear  themselves  in 
.  the  cap  of  the  time ;  there,  do  muster  true  gait ;  eat,  speak, 
and  move  under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star : 
and  though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed :  after  them  and  take  a  more  dilated  farewell." 

If  Helen  had  heard  these  sentiments,  we  fancy  that  even 
she  would  be  disposed  to  admit  that  there  was  more  of  the 
knave  than  the  fool  about  this  "  notorious  liar." 

They  shortly  afterwards  find  the  old  and  honest  Lafen  amus- 
ing himself  with  giving  worthy  Captain  ParoUes  a  bit  of  his  mind : 
he  takes  exception  at  being  called  the  Count's  man,  "  such  lan- 
guage may  not  be  understood  without  bloody  succeeding" — but 
Lafeu  is  too  old  for  the  wrath  of  such  a  man  as  our  Captain. 
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'^  Lafeu,  I  must  tell  thee^  sirrah^  I  write  man  ;  to  which 
title  age  cannot  bring  thee/' 

Par.     What  I  dare  too  well  do,  T  dare  not  do." 

But  Lafeu,  before  deceived  for  a  short  time  during  "  two 
ordinaries/'  (that  is  at  the  same  table  on  two  different  occa- 
sions) into  thinking  him  a  pretty  wise  fellow,  has  now  found 
out  ParoUes,  and  cares  not  when  he  loses  him.  He  is  '^  a  good 
window  of  lattice — a  casement  which  need  not  be  opened, 
for  a  man  looks  through  him.'' 

Par.     "  My   Lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

Laf.     Aye,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy  of  it. 

far.     1  have  not,  my  Lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.     Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  I  will  not  bate ' 
thee  a  scruple. 

9ie  :|c  %  %  4: 

Par.    My  Lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable  vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my 
poor  doing  eternal." 

Poor  ParoUes !  what  not  a  word  ?  no,  discretion  is  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valour — but,  "  I'll  beat  him,  by  my  life,  if  I  can 
meet  him  with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  double  and  double 
a  Lord.  I'll  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  wouldhave  of — 
I'll  beat  him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again."  The  merry 
old  Lord  enters  immediately,  and  ParoUes  receives  "  hard 
and  undeserved  measure"  of  abuse :  but  determines  to  let  such 
conduct  "  be  concealed  awhile."  Lafeu  hints  to  Bertram  that 
his  companion  is  not  the  great  soul  that  he  takes  him  for. 

*'  Bert.     It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him  my  Lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his 
prayers.  Believe  this  of  me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this 
light  nut ;  the  soul  of  this  man  is  in  his  clothes ;  trust  him 
not  in  matters  of  heavy  consequence :  I  have  kept  of  them 
tame,  and  know  their  natures." 

Then  comes  a  capital  answer  from  ParoUes  to  the  green- 
'horn  his  master. 

"  Par.    An  idle  Lord,  I  swear. 

Bert.     I  think  so." 

But  evil  days  are  coming  upon  our  worthy  friend  Pa- 
roUes. Even  the  young  Lords  are  beginning  to  find  out  the 
coward.  A  drum  has  been  lost  in  an  engagement  and  ParoUes 
is  above  all  others  the  man  who  has  lamented  the  loss  of 
national  honor  in  the  absence  of  the  drum  from  the  regiment, 
and  he  will  not  be  comforted ;  he  therefore  is  to  be  the  noble 
spirit  who  shall  recover  it.  This  is  his  trial,  though  he 
knows  it  not.    If  he  recover  it,  then  Bertram  wiU  know  that 
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he  does  not  deserve  the  following  character  drawn  by  the 
first  Lord  "  Believe  it  my  Lord,  in  mine  own  direct  know- 
ledge, without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him  as  my  kins- 
man, he's  a  most  notable  coward ;  an  infinite  and  endless  Jiar,  an 
hourly  promise  breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy 
your  lordship^s  entertainment/'  We  will  pass  on  to  the  trial. 
"  Bert.  How  now.  Monsieur  ?  this  drum  sticks  sorely  in 
your  disposition. 

2nd  Lord,     Let  it  go,  H  is  but  a  drum. 
Par.     BUT  A   DRUM  :     Is  't   but    a    drum  ?     A  drum  so 
lost !     There  was  an  excellent  command  !   to  charge  in  with 
our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our  own  soldiers  !" 
Excellent  Captain — lowly  placed  indeed,  but  a  Caesar,  if  thou 
didst  but  command.     But  what  do  these  boys  know  of  war,  what 
do  they  reck  of  dishonor  incurred  thus  by  the  loss  of  a  drum  ? 
'^  Par.    It  might  have  been  recovered  — 
Bert.     It  might,  but  it  is  not  now — 
Par.     It  is  to  be  recovered — but  that  the  merit  of  service 
is  seldom  attributed  to  the  proper  and  exact  performer,   I 
would  have  that  drum  or  another — or  "  Ate  jacet.'^ 

Better  and  better — cunning  and  experienced  soldier,  he 
knows  well  what  garbled  things  dispatches  are,  and  that  envy 
and  detraction  rob  the  true  man  of  his  laurels. 

"  Par.  By  the  hand  o£  a  soldier  I  will  undertake  it.'' 
No  sooner  sworn,  than  set  about.  He  merely  '*  pens  down 
his  dilemmas,  encourages  himself  in  his  certainty,"  and,  care- 
ful man,  "  puts  himself  into  his  mortal  preparation,"  and  by 
mid-night  his  friends  are  to  look  to  hear  further  from  him. 
He  loves  not  many  words,  as  the  first  Lord  says,  '^  no  more 
than  a  fish  loves  water"*-and  at  once  is  off  to  accomplish  the 
glorious  undertaking. 

It  is  ten  at  night,  without  the  Florentine  camp  and  Parol- 
les  has  come  forth  to  conquer  or  to  die — ah 

Fortunati  nimium,  9ua  H  bona  norint 
Why  did  you,  ParoUes,  volunteer  in  this  dangerous  business.' 
Thou  hadst  the  ear,  purse  and  love  of  Bertram,  why  court  the 
applause  of  kings  and  valiant  Princes?  rest  satisfied  with  the 
goods   the  Gk>ds  provide  thee  !  but  what  says  he. 

*'  Par.  *'  Ten  o'clock  :  within  these  three  hours  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I  have  done  I  It 
must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it.  They 
begin  to  smoke  me  :  my  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked 
too  often  at  my  door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool  hardy — 
but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mai%  before  it,  and  of  his 
creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue." 
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This  is  truly  the  first  truth  that  his  tongue  has  uttered 
during  the  wliole  play,  and  fully  justifies  the  Lord's  remark 
that  it  was  the  first  his  tongue  was  ever  guilty  of.  Before 
he  is  able  to  fix  upon  any  plausive  invention,  the  ambus- 
cade opens  upon  him — and  he  fancies  himself  in  the  power  of 
the  opposing  force.  In  a  moment  all  disguise  of  character  is 
thrown  of^  and  unsolicited  he  ofiers  to 

*'  Discover  that  which  shall  undo  the  Florentine/' 
"  He  will  speak  that  which  they  shall  wonder  at. 
1*/  Sol     But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 
Par.     If  I  do  not,  D— n  me  !" 

Shortly  after  in  the  presence  of  Bertram,  he  prepares  to 
confess,  without  constraint,  for  "if  you  pinch  him  like  a  pasty, 
he  can  say  no  more/'  He  tells  off  hand  the  whole  strength 
of  the  army,  and  true  to  himself  and  his  character,  speaks  but 
vilely  of  them.  The  four  or  six  thousand  horse,  or  there- 
abouts, for  he  will  speak  truth,  are  but  poor  rogues,  and  as 
for  the  foot,  "  the  muster  file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my 
life  amounts  not  to  fifteen  thousand  poll  :  half  of  the 
which  dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest 
they  shake  themselves  to  pieces  " 

But  worse  and  worse — he  is  found  "  on  both  sides  rogue'* 
and  has  written  an  advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence, 
one  Diana,  to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  Count 
Bousillon,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but  for  all  that  very  wild. 

"  Par.  My  meaning,  I  protest,  was  very  honest  in  behalf 
of  the  maid,  for  I  knew  the  young  Count  to  be  a  dangerous 
and  lascivious  boy,  who  is  a  whale  to  virginity  and  devours 
up  all  the  fry  it  finds." 

Shark  !  he  might  have  said — and  called  himself  the  Pilot- 
fish  with  all  propriety. 

They  then  tell  him  that  he  must  siiffer  death,  upon  which 
without  any  visible  trepidation  he  begs  for  his  life,  as  a  matter 
of  charity,  and  because  one  sinner  ought  to  regard  the  failings 
of  another, — ''  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  die ;  but  that  my  offences 
being  many  I  would  repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature." 
Then  comes  a  capital  piece  of  retribution.  Dumain  the  first 
Lord,  has  drawn  Parolie's  character,  who  unknowingly  thus  re- 
venges himself.  "  He  will  steal.  Sir,  an  egg,  out  of  the  cloister ; 
for  rapes  and  ravishments,  he  parallels  Nessus.  He  professes 
not  keeping  of  oaths — in  breaking  them  he  is  stronger  than 
Hercules.  He  will  lie,  Sir,  with  such  volubility  that  you 
would  think  truth  were  a  fool— drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue. 
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I  have  but  little  more  to  say  of  his  honesty  ;  he  has  every 
thing  that  an  honest  nian^  should  not  have  ;  what  an  honest 
man  should  have,  he  has  nothing." 

He  is  unmuffled  and  the  two  Lords,  Bertram,  and  his  own 
Soldiers  confront  him.  Is  he  dismayed  ?  not  so  I  He  rises 
greater  than  ever  as  shame  SLcms  about  to  confound  him. 
Human  nature,  Human  nature  !  and  man  after  all  is  but 
weak. 

"  Who  cannot  be  cruslied  with  a  plot  ?" 

That  is  his  excuse,  and  it  is  very  powerful,  and  well-timed, 
though  perhaps  it  will  not  bear  examination — but  it  is  just 
the  excuse  wliich  we  should  expect  him  to  make.  It  is 
royally  impudent.  He  does  not  despond  ;  until  the  world 
grows  better,  there's  food  enough  for  men  who  live  by  foole- 
ry. There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive  !  This  is 
his  consolation.  To  be  simply  tlie  thing  he  is  shall  make  him 
live — Pandar,  liar,  knave,  Coward, — ^what  want  of  employ- 
ment when  a  man  has  sucU  requisites  at  the  disposal  of  the 
young,  thoughtless,  and  wealthy  ?  But  ParoUes  has  fallen — 
even  the  clown  pities  him,  and  bespeaks  mercy  and  com- 
passion for  his  sunken  fortunes.  "  Pray  you  Sir,  use  the 
carp,  as  you  may :  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious, 
foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles 
of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to  your  Lordship.''  Still  there  is 
much  in  the  man.  Lafcu  first  "  smoked"  him.  It  is  there- 
fore his  duty,  in  common  charity,  as  the  cause  of  misfortune, 
to  "  bring  him  into  some  grace,  for  he  brought  him  out." — 
and  so  Lafeu  takes  him  under  his  protection  and  promises 
though  *^  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat :  go  to, 
follow. 

Par.    I  praise  God  for  you." 

Liar  and  rascal  to  the  last  ?  No  his  punishment  is  to  come, 
and  how  does  it  end  with  this  "  equivocal  companion,  this 
good  drum,  butnaughty  orator;"  only  in  truth  rather  badly 
for  ParoUes,  but  as  he  richly  deserved.  He  has  nearly 
ruined  Bertram  with  his  profligacy,  has  lost  his  own  good 
name,  has  become  the  laughing  stock  of  all  honest  men,  and 
has  to  live  out  his  days,  the  jest  of  Lafeu,  the  sagacious  but 
somewhat  coarse  old  Lord,  who  first  found  him  out  and  now 
thoroughly  despises  him.  *^  Good  Tom  drum,  lend  me  an 
handkercliief;  so,  I  thank  thee:  wait  on  me  home.  I'll 
make  sport  with  thee.  Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are 
scurvy  ones." 

Unfortimate  ParoUes !     Poor  Tom's  a'  cold ! 

c 
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I. 

Like  a  sunset  fancy^ 
Like  a  dreamlight  notion. 
Beautiful  Lunka 
Bose  from  the  ocean. 

II. 

In  the  pale  red  dawn^ 
With  hill  and  with  tree. 
Beautiful  Lunka 
Bose  from  the  sea. 

III. 

It  must  be  thine  isle 
Good  Philip  Quarles, 
With  the  choir  of  rocks 
And  the  rainbow  falls* 

IV. 

Or  that  happiest  place 
The  Philosopher  feigned^ 
Where  the  good  and  the  right 
For  ever  reigned. 

V. 

Thus  spoke  men  on  the  deck. 
In  glad  sxu*prise^ 
When  Lunka  arose 
In  the  new  sunrise. 


Sigma. 
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How  popular  is  error!  Let  but  the  sanction  of  somt 
great  or  learned  name  be  given  to  doctrines^  no  matter  how 
absurd  or  far  from  truth,  and  years, — nay  ages,  will  not 
BuflSee  to  eradicate  the  evil  from  the  minds  of  men  !  On- 
wards it  will  pass  from  the  father  to  the  son,  from  son  to 
pandson ;  until  at  length  an  Angel  from  Heaven  would  find 
it  uo  easy  task  to  restore  the  question  to  its  pristine  state  of 
purity  and  truth. 

Thus  is  it  in  regard  to  the  preference  given  by  the  modern 
world,  to  the  corrupt  Chronology  of  the  ^'Hebrew  verity!*'  Mis- 
led by  the  great  authority  of  Archbishop  Usher,  who  endea- 
voured, though  unsuccessfully,  to  fix  and  determine  the  true 
epoch  of  tlie  birth  of  Christ  from  that  text  alone,  it  soon 
became  the  f;ishion  among  those,  who,  too  indolent  to  seek 
and  determine  for  themselves,  are  ever  ready  to  be  guided 
by  the  views  and  opinions  of  others  who  will  reason  for 
them, — to  regard  the  modern  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  only 
authentic  record  of  the  word  of  God  ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  extraordinary  and  multiplied  collations  of  Hebrew 
MSS.,  and  editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  accomplished  by 
the  indefatigable  labours  of  Kennicott  and  De Rossi,  have 
brought  to  light  such  a  host  of  variations  in  the  original  text, 
as  completely  to  put  to  flight  the  antiquated  notion  of  the 
"immaculate  purity ,*'  and  *' miraculous  preservation  of  the 
Hebrew  verity"^  the  error  still  continues  to  be  fondly  che- 
rished, and  as  obstinately  preserved  ! 

Among  the  earlier  writers  who  defended  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr, 
Epiphanius,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus  and  Abul- 
farajius,  have  all  imputed  to  the  Jews  of  the  Second  Century, 
great  alterations  in  the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, not  only  in  passages  which  applied  to  Christ,  but  also 
in  the  niimbers  relating  to  the  Ante  and  Post  Diluvian  gene- 
alogies, so  as  altogether  to  have  expunged  from  the  true 
chronology  of  History,  a  period  amounting  to  little  short,  of 
fifteen  hundred  years  ! 

That  this  is  an  undoubted  fact,  i;  proved  to  demonstration 
by  the  researches  of  many  modern  chronologers,  among  the 
more  recent  of  whom  may  be  noticed  Mr.  Cuninghame  and 

*  WallacVs  True  Age  of  the  World,  p.  13. 
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Professor  Wallace ;  and  it  is  likewise  certain  from  yarions 
sources  that  '^  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures^  now  called  the  Septuagint,  was  in  public  use  at 
least  a  century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  that  the  E- 
vangelists  and  Apostles  made  citations  frOm  this  version  in 
the  New  Testament  in  preference  to  the  original  text/'*  Yet 
although  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  versions  must  both 
necessarily  at  one  period  have  been  alike,  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  true  that  they  now  diflfer  very  widely  in  many  impor* 
tant  particulars,  especially  in  those  which  relate  to  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  chronology  of  the  whole  period 
from  the  creation  to  the  first  advent  is  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  the  Greek  version ;  and  that  this  has  been 
the  work  of  some  wickedly  designing  persons,  is  the  concur* 
rent  opinion  of  all  chronologers.f 

The  great  points,  then,  to  be  determined  are  ''Which  of  the 
two  has  been  corrupted,  and  what  were  the  motives  which 
could  induce  so  grievous  a  vitiation  of  the  truth  V  For  this 
purpose  we  must  appeal  somewhat  largely  to  the  writings  of 
eminent  Biblical  critics. 

In  regard  then  to  the  first  question,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  tlie  "  Cours  Complet  de  Theolo^ie"  of  M.  L'Abbe 
Mijcne,  the  writer  of  an  artiolo  entitled  '' Chronograpfaioe 
LXX.  Interpretum  Defensio/' — "  enters  fully  into  the  criti- 
cal history  of  the  Septuagint  version  and  investisrates  the 
causes  of  the  existing  discrepancies  between  it  and  the  He- 
brew text.  He  powerfully  vindicates  the  authenticity  and 
authority  of  the  Scptua^rint ;  he  proves  that  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  originally  contained  the 
same  numerical  statements  as  the  Septuagint ;  he  clearly 
elicits  the  undeniable  fact  that  tlie  numbers  of  Josephus,"— 
who  wrote  be  it  remembered  in  the  first  century, — "  originally 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Septuagint  both  before  and  afket 
the  flood  ;  but  he  avows  that  they  have  been  so  vitiated  by 
careless  or  designing  copyists,  that  it  is  impossible  to  esta- 
blish a  perfect  coincidcnce.^J  So  far  indeed  were  the 
dates  and  numbers  used  by  Josephus  from  agreeing  with  the 
shortened  Hebrew  Chronology  of  more  recent  times,  that  in 
Whiston's  translation  of  his  works  from  the  Original  Greek, 
in  173i,  we  find  that  they  actually  exceed  the  long  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Septuagint;  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  latter  ! 

*  True  Age  of  the  World,  p.  4, 
t  Ibid,  5. 
X  Ibid,  29. 
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The  author  of  the  ''Chronograplii*'  above  alluded  to,  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  Septuagint  version  having  received 
the  stamp  of  genuineness  from  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, 
continued  from  that  time  to  be  received  by  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  as  the  authentic  version  even  down  to  the  ninth 
century ;  and  he  concludes  by  showing  "  that  the  early  fathers 
were  generally  of  opinion  that  the  Jews  had  violated  and 
mystified  the  numbers  of  the  sacred  text,  in  order  to  disturb 
and  confuse  the  times  which  related  to  the  advent,  and 
thereby  to  confute  the  Christians,  by  pretending  to  prove 
from  that  text,  that  Jesus  Christ  could  not  be  the  true 
Messiah,  because  he  had  appeared  before  the  period  predicted 
by  the  prophets,  namely  the  MIDDLE  of  the  SIXTH 
MILLENNARY  from  Creation  !"* 

Turning  now  to  other  sources,  we  find  tliat  the  Septuagint 
Chronology  has  been  followed  by  Mitchell  in  his  '^  Records 
of  Events  connected  with  the  History  of  the  Jews" —  because 
"  it  more  strongly  supports  the  weight  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive than  the  existing  short  Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  :  at 
the  same  time  that  it  coincides  with  dates  universally  agreed 
on  by  authentic  writers  of  profane  history.  Without  hesita- 
tion  therefore,  the  Septuagint  dates  are  adopted  as  those 
best  calculated  to  enunciate  truth.  It  may  however,  be 
right  to  notice  that  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  synchronized 
at  the  time  when  Josephus  wrote  ;  that  is,  sliortly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  on  that  fatal  catastrophe,  and 
the  misery  which  it  involved,  the  Hebrew  within  two  centu^* 
ries  assumed  its  present  diminished  dates.  This  is  an  irre- 
fragable fact,  supported  by  a  weight  of  evidence  that  no 
modem  will  impugn.  Among  these  witnesses  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Justin  Martyr  A.  D.  165.  Indeed  the  Septuagint 
Chronology  was  regarded  as  veritable  until  the  Reformation, 
when  the  Hebrew  dates  were  adopted,  because  they  were 
opposed  to  the  Romish  Calendar !  Subsequently,  that  Church 
also  admitted  its  numbers.^t 

Potent  reasons,  truly,  for  discarding  tJie  true,  and  adopting 
a  false  chronology  I  "  Became  they  were  opposed  to  the  JBo- 
mtsh  Calendar  /"  Which  church,  not  to  be  behind  hand  in 
the  evil,  subsequently  followed  a  similar  course  !  And  what 
is  the  result  ?     Precisely  what  might  have  been  expected, — 

*  True  Age  of  tho  World,  p.  81. 

t  Mifcchella  Records  of  the  World,  p.  3.  Some  years  after,  when  the  Roman 
Missionaries  penetrated  into  China,  they  met  with  considerable  difficulty  by  em- 
ploying the  short  chronology,  and  returned  again  to  Europe  to  obtain  permiflsion 
to  lue  the  Septuagint  dates. 
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that  Jew  and  Gentile  have  fallen  together  into  the  same  pit^ 
and  are  alike,  unable  to  calculate  the  times  ! 

Mr.  Elliott,  while  admitting  that  the  Scripture  Chronology 
has  been  grossly  mutilated  and  tampered  with,  seems  wholly 
inclined  to  consider  the  Septuagint  version  as  the  incorrect 
one,  and  to  pin  his  faith  upon  the  shorter  Hebrew  text. 
But  then,  he  has  a  theory  to  support  !  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  his  reasons,  namely, — "  considering  first," — ^he  says, 
^'  the  superior  reverence  and  almost  superstitious  care  with 
which  the  Hebrew  text  was  watched  over,  as  compared  with, 
the  Septuagint ;  next,  the  wonderful  uniformity  of  the  nume- 
rals of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  all  its  multitudes  of  manuscripts 
existing  in  different  parts  of  the  worlds,  contrasted  with  the 
varieties  and  uncertainty  of  the  numerals  in  the  Septuagint 
and  Samaritan  ; — considering,  moreover  the  better  agreement 
of  historical  fact  with  the  Hebrew  than  with  the  Septuagint ; 
and  the  more  easily  supposable  object  with  the  Septuagint 
translators,  than  with  the  keepers  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  well 
as  better  opportunity  for  falsifying  in  the  matter/'* 

Now  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
so  reverently  and  superstitiously  watched  over,  has  been 
most  thoroughly  exposed  by  Kennicott,  Dellossi,  L'Abbe 
Migne,  Hales,  Russell,  Horsley,  Clinton,  Cuninghame,  Wal- 
lace and  a  host  of  other  learned  men  both  ancient  and  mo* 
dern,  whose  recondite  biblical  researches  have  determined 
otherwise  ;  while  with  regard  to  the  alleged  '*  wonderful 
uniformity  of  the  numerals  of  the  Hebrew  text,"  which  Mr. 
Elliott  adduces  as  a  reason  for  his  preferring  the  Hebrew  to 
the  Sejituagint,  *^  it  is  acknowledged" — says  Professor  Wal- 
lace,— '^  by  biblical  critics  that  all  the  copies  of  the  present 
Hebrew  text  were  taken  from  manuscripts  of  date  later  than 
the  ninth  century  ;  [the  corruption  be  it  observed  having 
been  effected  within  the  second  century  /]  and  that  the  strik- 
ing uniformity  which  all  the  printed  editions  exhibit,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  ivere  all  copied  from  the  same 
codex,f  As  to  the  alleged  better  agreement  of  historical 
fact  with  the  Hebrew  than  with  the  Septuagint, — "  it  is  mani- 
fest,"— says  the  same  writer, — "  that  the  citations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New,  are  in  ge- 
ral  not  only  in  more  prefect  accordance  with  the  Septuagint 
version  than  with  the  Hebrew  text,  but  they  are  more  consis- 
tent with  the  general  tenor  of  the  sacred  writings.    There  is, 

*  EUiotf  8  Hone  Apocilyptics,  toI.  4.  259. 
t  TroA  Age  oC  tho  World,  p.  26. 
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on  that  account  therefore,  an  a  priori  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  numerical  statements  of  the  Scptua- 
gint.  The  presumption  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  reference 
to  several  passages  not  at  all  conntjcted  with  Chronology,  of 
-wrhich  the  followiug  are  striking  instances.  Thus,  the  day 
on  which  God  ended,  that  is  finished,  or  completed  the  work 
of  Creation,  is  said  to  be  the  seventh  in  the  Ilcbrew  and  the 
sixth  in  the  Septuagint ;  but  the  latter  statement  is  plainly 
the  correct  one,  being  confirmed  by  the  context;  see  Gen. 
II.  2  and  1,  31.  Again,  the  number  of  persons  present  at 
the  Exodus  of  Israel  into  Egypt  is  said  to  be  70  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  75  in  the  Septuagint ;  but  the  latter  number 
is  unquestionably  the  true  one,  because  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  New  Te^tament :  see  Gen,  xlvi.  27,  and  Acts  vii.  14. 
In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  numerical  statements 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  in  many  places  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  even  from  those  of  other  places  in 
that  text,  where  we  are  certain  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
text that  they  ought  to  be  precisely  the  same/^  *  He  then 
goes  on  to  cite  various  passages,  all  of  which  confirm  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Septuagint. 

Here  then,  are  Mr,  Elliott's  arguments  refuted  by  a  simple 
xeference  to  facts,  and  indeed  the  well  known  circumstance 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  having  referred  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint in  preference  to  the  Hebrew  text,  clearly  shows 
which  of  the  two  was  even  then  regarded  as  the  most  authen* 
tic  version. 

And  now  having  clearly  shown  that  both  Chronologies 
were  once  the  same  and  that  it  is  the  Hebrew  text  that  has 
been  altered,  (a  fact,  indeed,  to  which  Justin  Martyr  bore 
testimony  in  about  A.  D.,  150,  in  his  controversy  with  Try- 
pho  the  Jew,)  we  have  yet  to  enquire  into  the  reason  which 
could  induce  the  Jews  designedly  to  vitiate  their  Scriptures. 

On  this  head  both  Clinton  and  Jackson  appear  to  think 
that  '*  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  adequate  motive  the 
Jews  could  have  had  for  shortening  the  genealogies  ;''  and  Mr. 
Elliott,  in  allusion  to  their  opinion,  observes  that  "  on  the 
other  hand  the  Septuagint  translators  had  an  obvious  motive 
for  enlarging  the  Chronology,  in  the  fact  that,  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians  (whose  histories  were  about  this  time  publish- 
ed  by  Berosus  and  Manetho)  laid  claim  to  a  remote  antiquity. 
Hence,  he  thinks,—"  these  translators  of  the  Pentateuch 
might  have  been  /ed  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  to  augment  the 

*  True  Age  of  the  World,  p,  10. 
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amount  of  the  generations  of  their  ancestors  alike  by  the 
centenary  additions  and  by  the  interpolation  of  the  second 
Cainan/'  This,  truly,  is  endeavouring  with  a  vengeance,  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy^s  country  !  But  unfortunately 
for  our  theorist,  instead  of  there  being  the  very  faintest  proof 
of  centenary  additions  to  the  genealogies  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  evidence  all  tends  the  other  way  and  conclusively  esta- 
blishes the  fact  of  the  abstraction  of  fifteen  centuries  from 
the  Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  for  Dr.  Kennicott  has 
plainly  asserted,  after  the  most  laborious  research  and  the 
collection  of  a  multitude  of  MSS.  that  "  it  has  been  proved 
from  Eusebius  that  some  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment having  the  larger  numbers,  existed  in  the  fourth  Cen- 
tury ;  and  others  on  the  authority  of  Jacob  Edesscnus,  as 
late  as  the  year  700  ;  whilst  others  much  later  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Chronicle  of  Ecchellensis."* —  And  indeed,  as 
Professor  Wallace  well  remarks,  if  the  object  were  to  enable 
the  Seventy  to  compete  with  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians 
in  point  of  ancestral  antiquity,  how  very  paltry  and  inade- 
quate was  the  fraud  resorted  to;  for  Berosus  claimed  no  less 
than  470,000  years  of  the  first  Chaldean  Kings,  and  Manetho 
36,525  years  for  the  first  Egyptian  Kings  !  How  puerile 
and  useless  then,  on  the  part  of  the  Seventy  would  have  been 
a  claim  to  fifteen  centuries  when  compared  with  numbers 
such  as  these ;  and  how  fully  therefore  does  Mr.  Elliott's  argu- 
ment refute  itself !  But  after  all,  the  accusation  thus  un- 
scrupously  brought  against  them,  rests  upon  nothing  more 
tangible  than  a  mere  empty  surmise  that  those  pious  and 
learned  men  might  by  possibility  have  been  influenced  to 
commit  a  gross  fraud  out  of  shere  vanity  ;  for  the  authors 
above  quoted  dare  not  venture  to  assert  that  they  toere  so  iii- 
fluenced,  but  only  tint  "  they  might  have  been  led  to  do  so 
in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  V*  Not  only  however  was  "  the  Septu- 
agint  version  carefully  made  by  pious  Jews,  at  the  request  of 
a  people  fully  competent  to  have  detected  any  flagrant  error 
in  Chronology ,''t  but  it  afterwards  received  the  sanction 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  ! 

As  to  the  alleged  impropriety  of  inserting  the  name  of  the 
second  Cainan  into  the  genealogies  of  the  Septuagint,  wo 
have  Scriptural  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  insertion  in 
the  mention  of  him,  by  St.  Luke,  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
our  Lord,  and  Professor  Wallace  has  well  remarked,  when 

*  **  Remarks  on  Select  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,"  p.  16. 
t  MitcheU's  "  Reowds  of  Brents"  &c.,  p.  3. 
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commenting  on  the  objections  of  modem  writers — ^who  have 
not  scrupled  to  assert  that  as  St.  Luke  wrote  for  those 
Christians  who  read  the  Greek  version  more  than  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  and  consequently  preferred  their  version  which 
adds  the  name  of  Cainan  to  the  gencology  of  Shem, — ^that 
''  the  desire  to  humour  the  prejudices  of  any  set  of  readers 
by  adding  a  spurious  generation  to  the  geneeJogy  of  Shern,---* 
is  too  serious  a  charge  to  bring  against  the  Evangelist ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  this  would  be,  in  fact,  adding  a 
spurious  generation  to  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  the  charge 
becomes  infinitely  more  serious.  The  attempt  of  Chronolo- 
gers  to  mutilate  this  authentic  document  by  the  exclusion  of 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  is  so  great  an  injury  to  the 
Ckristian  verity  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  pointed  ques- 
tion put  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  in  his  "  Fullness  of  the  Times'* 
p.  200. — "  Did  St.  Luke  prefer  a  lie  to  the  truth,  to  please 
men  V^  The  second  Cainan  is  moreover  found  in  all  the 
Greek  MSS,  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  Gen.  x.  24,  and 
xi.  18 ;  and  also  in  many  copies  in  1st  Chron.  i.  18  and  24, 
this  chapter  being  imperfect  in  the  Vatican  Codex,  but  com- 
plete in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.''*  The  author  then 
goes  on  to  show  that  in  the  "  Codex  Cottonianus^'  a  fjfag- 
ment  far  older  than  any  of  the  others,  and  of  immense  cri- 
tical va]uc,  the  passages  relating  to  the  second  Cainan  are 
confirmed,  while  "  in  the  collation  of  this  fragment  '  cimi 
editione  Roman&',  that  is,  with  the  Vatican  edition,  by  Dr. 
Qrabe,  there  are  two  fuc  simile  engravings  of  a  portion  of  the 
MSS,  exhibiting  the  old  uncial  Greek  letters,  unaccented 
and  unspirited  like  the  codex  Alexandrinus  (and  curious  to 
relate)  exhibiting  also  the  eflBgies  of  four  of  the  Post  diluvian 
Patriarchs,  spoken  of  in  the  adjacent  text,  one  being  the  very 
identical  personage,  whose  existence  is  not  recognised  by  the 
Masorete  and  Samaritan  texts,  and  is  therefore  so  stoutly 
denied  by  the  defenders  of  the  Hebrew  verity"  The  expla- 
nation given  of  these  figures,  is — "  Figurarum  Explicatio. 
Tabula  prima.  Fig.  ii.  Arphaxadus,  Semi  filius,  cum  uxore 
sua  et  filio  Cainane,  Gen.  xi.  12.  13.''t 

Thus  is  the  Septuagint  Chronology  at  all  points  vindicated, 
and  the  Hebrew  proved  to  be  the  vitiated  and  corrupted 
one  j  while  with  regard  to  the  actual  reasons  which  led  to 
this  corruption  of  the  text  and  numbers  in  the  latter,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  "  the  Jews  did  not  attempt  to  shorten  the 

*  True  Age  of  the  World,  p,  36. 

t  TmeAgeof  the  World,  p.  39.  et  ColUtio  CodiciB  Cottoniani  Geneieot  &c.« 
Ixmd.  1778.  p.  zUi. 
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genealogies^  that  is^  to  corrupt  the  Chronology  of  the  Scrip- 
tares^  till  adl  the  witnesses  were  dead  who  knew  Jesus,  and 
who  had  ^'  corapanied  with  them  that  were  witnesses  of  his 
resurrection  I*'  But  when  they  found  afterwards  that  the 
Christians  constantly  proved  out  of  the  9eptuagint,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  they  had  then  a  sufficient  motive  for 
"  shortening  the  genealogies/'  if  they  could  make  it  appear, 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  that  our  Lord  had  come  about  fifteen 
centuries  earlier  than  the  time  fixed  by  tradition ;  and  that, 
as  the  Chronology  of  that  text  did  not  agree  with  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Septuagint,  the  epoch  of  the  true  Messiah's 
advent  had  not  yet  arrived  I  They  have  accordingly  conti- 
nued to  assert,  in  contradiction  even  of  their  own  Scriptures, 
and  up  to  the  present  day,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not 
their  Messiah  V^* 

But  now  granting  even  that  the  more  modem  Jews  have 
l>een  taught  to  regard  the  shortened  genealogy  as  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  that  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  was  made  by 
the  Septuagint  to  have  been  fifteen  centuries  too  soon,  how 
is  it  that  those  fifteen  centuries  and  more  have  since  passed 
by  without  producing  in  their  minds  a  conviction  of  their 
error?  For  since  they  hold  the  Scriptures  to  be  true,  if 
theirs  is  the  correct  chronology  how  could  it  have  been  falsified, 
not  only  in  this  particular,  but  in  another  equally  remark- 
able, namely  in  regard  to  the  prophecy  of  the  dying  Jacob, 
that  this  promised  king  was  to  appear  for  the  redemption  of 
the  worlds  at  the  precise  time  when  the  Sceptre  and  the 
Law-giver  had  just  departed  from  the  house  of  Judah  ?  and 
if  that  Sceptre  was  wrested  from  their  grasp,  as  their  fathers 
acknowledged  that  it  was,  by  the  decree  of  Augustus  which 
deprived  them  of  all  power  to  manage  their  temporal  aSairs,t 
then  and  then  only  was  the  proper  time  for  the  Messiah 
to  appear ! 

*  True  A^i^  of  the  World,  p.  61. 

t  Hkcbell'i  Records  of  events  &c.  p.  404.  40^.  thsta. 

(To  be  continued./ 
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^  Boavty*  if  it  light  well,  maketh  rirtues  Bhino  and  vioea  blash." 

Lord  Bacon. 


Long  he  wandered,  wandered  long 
Mid  the  gay  and  giddy  throng, 
Seeking  sadly,  many  a  day, 
From  his  weary  self  to  stray. 
Seeking  with  his  mantling  glass, 
To  compel  the  hoars  to  pass, 
Seeking  with  a  hireling's  smile 
Love's  pure  pantings  to  beguile. 
Seeking  through  the  feverish  hours 
To  rob  conscience  of  its  powers ; 
Where  the  halls  were  fall  of  laughter, 
Where  no  care  was  for  hereafter, 
Where  d^ecting  poverty 
Taught  pale  lips  to  smile  a  lie, 
There  to  fight  the  fight  he  goes, 
€k>d  and  self  his  awful  foes. 

But  a  change  came  over  that  breast 
And  the  weary  found  his  rest, 
Found  at  last  that  calm  repose 
Which  religion  only  knows. 

How  did  heaven  recall  that  heart 
Teaching  it  the  better  part  ? 

Seated  at  his  burning  head 
Did  the  Fever  haunt  his  bed  ? 
Did  some  comrade  fall  of  mirth 
Suddenly  depart  firom  earth  ? 
Midst  his  madness  disappear 
Pass  in  laughter  to  the  Bier  ? 
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Did  some  girl  whose  pallid  face 
Showed  decay's  unfailing  trace. 
On  her  faded  death-bed  lying, 
Dimly  prophecy  in  dying 
Something  of  the  coming  woe, 
Told  in  accents  faint  and  low  ? 
Did  the  lightning  winged  with  death 
Blast  the  tree  he  stood  beneath  ? 
Did  some  visitation  grim 
Fall  on  every  one  save  him  ? 
When  the  Plague  was  in  the  land 
Did  he  like  priest  Aaron  stand. 
With  exemption  on  his  head 
'Twixt  the  living  and  the  dead? 

Nq  ;  he  learnt  from  none  of  these 
How  his  troubled  soul  to  ease. 

In  a  simple  garden  bower 
Near  a  time-discolored  tower. 
Dwelt  a  Maiden  fair  to  see 
And  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 
Marble  brow  and  chesnut  tress. 
Oh !  a  dream  of  loveliness ! 
Tearful  was  her  hazel  eye 
With  the  sight  of  misery, 
Eager,  how  it  seemed  to  shine 
With  the  thoughts  of  things  divine  ! 
Eloquently  did  she  press 
Wisdom's  ways  as  pleasantness, 
Bringing  all  the  charms  of  youth 
To  commend  the  rule  of  truth, 
Hither  then  the  wanderer  roved. 
Saw  the  Maiden,  saw  and  lov'd. 
Piety,  now  hear  him  say, 
Thought  I  suited  for  the  grey, 
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Thought  that  when  grew  dim  the  eye 
Man  should  learn  the  way  to  die, 
Little  deeming  gifts  of  grace 
Lent  new  lustre  to  the  face. 

Nothing  here  is  cold  or  dull, 
'Tis  a  power  I  did  not  know. 
Sweetly  gifted  to  bestow 
Beauty  on  the  beautiful. 

Further  now  we  may  not  tell 
What  deep  reveries  befell. 
How  fron^  mournings  o'er  the  past 
Gentle  hope  arose  at  last. 
Bather  let  us  in  t^ie  grove 
Hear  the  plighted  words  of  love. 
Bather  from  the  sacred  aisle 
Watch  the  Pastor's  happy  smile, 
As  he  gave  his  daughter's  beauty 
To  the  new-found  son  of  duty. 

Thus  the  Maid  of  love-lit  eyes 
Bore  commission  from  the  skies, 
Bore  a  message  full  of  rest 
To  the  over  burdened  breast. 
Angels  touched  their  lyres  of  light. 
When  they  viewed  the  Proselyte, 
Full  of  praise  and  holy  pleasure 
Touched  a  sphere-delightmg  measure. 

Think  not  that  to  all  is  given 
Thus  to  be  beguiled  to  heaven. 
Wait  not,  lest  such  winning  call 
Come  too  late,  or  not  at  all. 
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Tliere  cannot,  we  think,  now  be  two  opinions  of  the  Indian 
Government.  However  people  may  disagree  as  to  existing 
institutions,  or  as  to  the  poUcy  of  particular  measures,  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  person  can  candidly  doubt  that  the  desire 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  that  their  administration  should 
promote  the  welfare  of  India  and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabi- 
tantH.  No  man  who  had  not  been  in  the  nabit  of  addressing 
people  who  applauded  not  his  words  but  himself,  would  be 
led  mlo  speaking  of  the  "  rascally"  Government.  That  spe- 
cies of  rhetoric  is  now  confined  solely  to  Generals  who  are 
feverish  about  their  prize  money.  Lords  who  have  made  a  very 
lamentable  failure  of  their  political  career,  the  lower  orders  of 
Indigo  Planters,*  Mr.  Anstey  and  the  leading  Calcutta  Journal* 

But  it  is  this  very  fact  that  all  good  men  are  agreed  about 
the  integrity  of  the  Government,  that  makes  it  so  deplorable, 
that  with  evils  existing  in  the  coyntry  acknowledged  to  be  most 
disastrous,  and  with  a  Home  Government  acknowledged  to 
be  willing  to  redress  them,  that  still  such  a  calm  acqui- 
escence in  their  existence  prevails.  Surely  we  ought  never, 
the  humblest  of  us,  to  consent  to  remain  tongue-tied,  as  long 
as  any  possibility  of  expression  remains  within  our  reach. 
Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  anxious  we  are  to  toss  the  task  from 
one  to  another.  The  young  feel  that  if  they  speak,  there  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  certain  crudeness  in  their  representations  which 
must  detract  from  the  value  of  what  they  would  advance. 
And  the  old  (contemptuously  irritated  by  the  young  venturing 
to  have  opinions  of  any  kind)  begin  to  think  that  Clapham 
and  Hampstead  are  getting  so  near  now,  that  it  does  not 
much  matter  about  &dia  one  way  or  the  other. 

There  are  some  Institutions  in  this  country  about  which,  we 
do  not  say  there  are  some  suspicions  of  their  efficiency,  but  a 

! general  knowledge  of  their  utter  inefficiencv,  and  yet  a  pro- 
ound  silence  broods  over  the  fact.  Why  there  is  not  a  single 
Commissariat  officer  in  India,  who  is  not  perfectly  ready  to 
produce  a  string  of  instances  of  large  sums  of  money  having 
teen  lost  to  the  Government  through  the  operations  of  the 
Militarv  Board,  and  there  is  not  one  department  over  whom 
the  influence  of  that  Board  extends,  which  would  not  testify 
to  the  tedious  delays,  frivolous  interference  and  troublesome 
misunderstandings,  so  harassing  to  public  business,  occasioned 
by  that  Institution.  Every  one  who  has  ever  been  in  India  must 
*  Now  happtty  lUeiioed  by  frilnn  on  the  HusttBgi. 
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know  this,  much  more  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
Military  administration.  And  yet  the  gentlemen  examined 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  ever 
seem  to  have  heard  of  such  a  Board,  or  else  surely  they 
would  not  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  recommencung  its 
abolition. 

Now  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper  is  a  local  one,  it  is 
an  appeal  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  facts  to  come  for- 
ward and  testify  to  the  state  of  the  Civil  Courts  in  these  Pro- 
vinces, and  to  the  characters  of  the  MoonsifFs.  A  peculiar 
occasion  is  now  flapping  the  ear  of  our  Laputan  philosopher,  the 
English  public,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  ifhis  attention  could 
be  attracted,  he  would  materially  assist  us  in  effecting  something 
in  this  matter.  We  confine  the  subject  to  these  Provinces 
simpljr  because  we  only  profess  to  be  a  Journal  for  the  North 
West.  Our  appeal  is  founded  upon  our  belief  that  the  Civil 
Courts  work  badly,  that  the  administration  of  Justice  by  the 
Moonsiffs  is  indifferent,  and  that  the  evils  of  these  Courts  and 
this  administration  fall  mainly  upon  the  agricultural  poor. 
We  shall  state  the  grounds  of  our  belief  with  as  great  impar- 
tiality as  we  can,  and  shall  attempt  to  trace  some  causes 
which  seem  to  operate  unfavourably  against  the  purity  of  the 
Courts.  There  is  one  preliminary  observation  which  it  seems 
necessary  to  make,  because  it  contains  a  fact,  the  overlooking 
of  which  has  led,  we  think,  to  some  false  arguments  on  the 
subject.  Public  morahty  at  home,  founded  upon  Christian 
ethics,  makes  no  distinction  between  the  ^ver  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  a  bribe.  The  suitor  who  would  offer  and  the 
Judge  who  would  receive,  are  alike  stigmatized  as  dastardly 
conspirators  against  justice.  It  is  not  the  case  in  this  country. 
A  native  tradesman  of  irreproachable  integrity  in  the  common 
transactions  of  business,  would  think  no  more  of  offering  a 
bribe  to  a  native  judge  and  entering  it  in  his  account  book,  than 
he  would  of  giving  charity  to  a  beggar  in  the  street.  The  bad 
reputation  attiaches  to  the  receiver  not  to  the  giver,  and  there- 
fore it  is  quite  absurd  to  look  for  the  same  amount  of  positive 
proof  of  corruption  which  might  be  expected  in  similar 
circumstances  elsewhere,  because  the  very  persons  who  are  able 
to  give  the  best  evidence  on  the  subject,  are  silenced  by  their 
own  delinquencies.  For  though  the  briber  need  not  blush  in 
h:s  wn  community,  he  dare  not  own  the  soft  impeachment 

to  UP. 

But  if  from  this  obliquity  in  public  morals,  we  are  denied  the 
advantage  in  forming  an  opinion  of  tlie  Courts,  of  the  testimony 
of  native  suitors,  still  there  are  a  large  body  of  the  uncovenanted 
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Service,  of  Indigo  Planters  and  otliers  whose  occupations  have 
led  tliein  into  connexion  with  these  Courts  and  what  say  they  ? 
We  will  almost  venture  to  assert  that  their  opinion  is  unanimous, 
and  that  it  is  unfavorable.     Now  some  or  these  persons  may 
be  bad  characters,  they  may  possibly  have  wished  to  commit 
frauds,  they  may  have  been  worsted  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
MoonsifF,  they  may  have  determined  to  pay  him  out  by  viHfying 
his  character  for  integrity.     But  this  cannot  apply  to  all — 
there  must  be  honest  men  amongst  them  and  surely  when 
such  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the  Civil  Courts,  common 
justice   would  demand  that  they  should  bear  favorable  testi- 
mony, if  they  were  able.    But  has  any  one  reading  this  paper, 
ever  heard  once  in  his  life,  a  good  word  for  the  Civil  Courts, 
from  any  person  wearing  the  European  dress,  who  has  been 
driven  to  transact  business  there  ?     We  think  not.     Now  of 
course  when  this  opinion  of  the  Courts  is  advanced  by  these 
persons  who  have  nad  experience  of  them,  it  must  not  lead  to 
the  preposterous  supposition  that  there  is  nothing  but  injustice 
transacted  there,  that  every  case  has  to  be  bribed  to  decision, 
that  every  Moonsiff  is  a  bad  character.     This  is  utter  nonsense. 
All  that  the  testimony  indicates,  amounts  to  there  being  no 
security  that  rights  will  be  respected,  no  certainty  that  the 
decision  will  be  the  best  the  Judge  can  honestly  come  to, 
as  a  general  rule.    Now  we  have  said  before  that  tlie  &ct  that 
social    odium    does    not    attach    to    the    giving    of  bribes, 
would  account  for   the   small  amount   of  positive  evidence 
from   native   suitors,   supposing  it  is  true  that  the   Courts 
are   corrupt.      But  persons  have  many  wavs  of  signifying 
what  they  think  ana  what  they  know,  witnout  positive  and 
direct    statements.      And    we    ask    those    who    are    mnch 
in  the  habit  of  mixing  with   the  native  population,  if  many 
of  the   rich  have   not   a  curious  passion  for   suits,  and  if 
all  of  the  poor  have  not  a  peculiar  and  pervading  dread  of 
them.     We  ask  them  whether  they  have  not  ever  met  wifli 
suitmongers,  with  men  who  play  upon  the  Civil  Law,  as  upon 
an  instrument,  who  have  as  great  a  furore  for  the  Courts  as 
any  Wasp  in  Aristophanes'  play.     And  we  would  bring  also 
Collectors  of  districts  into  the  witness  box  as  to  two  points. 
First,  whether  they  have  not  over  and  over  again  known  in- 
stances of  tlie  laboring  ix>or  bringing  quite  impracticable  pe- 
titions before  them,  in  the  blind  hope  of  transferring  some 
matter  of  dispute  from  the  Civil  Court  to  the  Collector's  Of- 
fice, and  whether  it  is  not  a  most  common  attempt  to  trim  up 
a  matter  wliich  ought  to  go  to  the  Civil  Court,  in  a  little  ad- 
ventitious falsehood  to  m&e  it  pass  for  a  point,  the  Collec- 
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tor  might  decide.  And  secondly  we  ask  from  Collectors, 
whether  in  their  profeseional  researches  in  to  the  records  of  vil- 
lage rights,  they  naye  not  been  able  often  to  trace  the  history  of 
6on:6p)or  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  clutches  ofade- 
fiigning  one  and  has  been  ruined,  and  whether  the  machine- 
ry Qsed  for  that  purpose  has  not  always  been  the  Civil  Courtis. 

Bat  a  person  fond  of  figures  and  fond  of  the  sort  of 
arguments  founded  upon  statistical  statements  may  say,  if 
the  condition  of  the  courts  is  really  so  bad,  the  appeals  would 
be  far  more.  Even  taking  this  objector  on  his  own  ground, 
he  would  not  stand  strongly.  The  appeals  are  not  extrava- 
gantly numerous  certainly,  but  16  per  cent  of  the  appealable 
decisions  are  appealed,  and  out  of  that  per  centage  again  36 
per  cent  are  reversed,  which  is  very  bad  indeed.  But  "we 
do  not  allow  the  argument,  because  if,  as  we  believe,  the  mi- 
series of  thes«  courts  fall  on  the  laboring  poor,  many,  many 
deeply  injured  persons  may  have  no  means  for  further  li- 
tigation, and  may  in  despair  set  themselves  down  rather  to 
bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  fly  to  others  which  they 
know  not  of.  Nor  do  we  think  the  reasoning  sound,  that  if 
a  Moonsiff  was  notoriously  corrupt,  it  would  not  be  every 
body*s  interest  to  screen  him  and  that  his  character  would 
soon  be  known  to  his  European  superior.  There  are  direct 
facts  in  opposition  to  this :  Moonsiifs  have  been  discovered 
to  be  corrupt,  and  it  then  became  known  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Judge,  what  was  common  bazar  talk  amongst  the  Na- 
tives, that  this  corruption  had  been  going  on  for  years.  Un- 
der the  belief  that  the  general  impression  abroad,  amongst 
European  settlers,  amongst  the  natives,  amongst  Civilians 
and  others  who  have  o})portunities  of  witnessing  our  adminis- 
tration, is  an  uufii  vol  able  one  as  to  the  purity  of  Civil  Justice, 
and  under  the  belief  also,  that  general  impressions  are  very 
seldom  erroneous,  we  ceiiiuinly  think  there  are  few  coun- 
tervailing reasons  to  make  us  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
one. 

Now  if  it  is  true  that  the  Civil  Courts  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  we  do  not  think  that  the  fact  is  very  surprising. 
Their  imperfections  seem  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  system, 
and  partly  to  the  administrators.  First  of  dl  it  is  very  sad 
that  tlie  Civil  Courts  have  such  power  to  interfere  with  landed 
rights,  which  have  been  judicially  defined  and  registered  by 
the  Collector.  Imagine  in  these  Provinces,  where  so  mucn 
pride  is  very  justly  taken  in  the  Settlement,  nearly  10,000 
causes  are  heard  yearly  having  reference  to  land  !  Then  the 
mase  of  false  documents  abroad  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
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proper  Registrution  Act  is  a  crying  evil.     However,  as  this 
matter  is  uow  iii  Ii.;a(i,  more  need  not  be  said,  than  that  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  truoted  tbe  new  Regislratiou  Act  will  be  ma<!ii. 
simplified  from  llic  hopelessly   obscure  drail  published  some 
months  since  in  the  Gazette.     Bat  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  most  of  the  evils  cauc^J  by  the  Courts  proceed  from  the 
dishonesty   of  the  ;.dnimistrators.    This  must  not  be  taken 
in  a  sweeping  sense — there  may  be  houoraule  exceptions-^ 
but  as  a  lody — vve  cannot  thiuK  the  Moonsi&  stand  high 
for  integrity.     We  would  not  say  this  harshly — ^they  have 
but  a   poor   system   of  ethics    to    guide    them,  and  above 
all,  they  t^re  intnmously  under-paid.     Now  it  really  is  of  the 
last  importance  that  we  should  secure  an  honorable  set  of  men, 
for  the  Civil  bench.     Exertions  should  not  be  relaxed  at  the 
same  time  to  improve  the  system,  but  no  system  under  heaven 
can  be  made  to  work  well,  unless  it  is  worked  by  honest  men. 
The  subject  of  salary  seems  to  us  a  iar  more  serious  one,  than 
it  is  generally  considered.     We  know  from  the  historv  of  this 
country,  that  the  policy  once  favored  by  the  Court  of  Direc* 
tors,  ot  giving  their  Civil  Servants  insuHicient  salaries,  led   to 
most  distressing  abuses  and  corruption.     Clii-e  discerned  the 
evils  of  such  a  system  and  determined  to  aboUsh  it.    *'  He 
saw,  clearly"  to  quote  Mr.    Macuulay's   words  "  that  it  was 
absurd  to  give  men  po>ier,  and  to  require  them  to  hve  in  pe- 
nury.    He  justly  conclud^ni  that  no  reform  could  be  effectoal 
which  should  not  be  coupled  with  a  plan  for  liberally  remone- 
rating  the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Company."     We  are  trying 
the  plan  on  again  ;    we    are   giving    the    Moonsi^    power, 
and  requiring  them  to  live  in  penury,  and  we  think,  it  may 
be  justly  concluded  in  the  present  cf  se,  that  no  reform  will 
be  effectual  which  is  not  coupled  with  their  Uberal  remmie- 
ration.    There  are  two  grades  or  classes  of  Moonsiflb,  one  re- 
ceiving  150  itupees,  and  the  other  100  Rupees  per  mensem. 
We  are  really  quite  ashamed  to  write  this  down.  And  a  Sad- 
der Amcen  ♦•ets  only  200  a  month  !     Now  we  shall  not  rest 
satisfied  that  a  fair  experiment  for  procuring  proper  men  haa 
been  tried  till   ev(>ry  MoonsiiF  receives  500  lis.  a  month  and 
every  Principal  Suduer  Anieen  800  lis.  a  mouth.     But  aa 
we  perhcips  cannot  expect  such  an  improvement  all  at  onee» 
let  us  hope  at  any  rate  the  MoonsiiTs  salary  may  be  raised  to 
300  Rs.  (I lie  f^iadcs  are  no   use  whatever)  and  the  office  of 
Sudder  Ameeu  be  raised  to  the  salary  of  Principal  Sudd^ 
Ameen  as  now  constituted,  and  the  distinction  abolished,  for 
the  two  offices  are  not  required.     This  will  be  giving  honesty 
something  like  a  better  trial.    As  matters  are  now,  an  uprigwt 
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Moonsiff  must  be  poorer  than  most  of  the  Vakeels  in  his 
Court,  and  sometimes  than  his  Amiah.  But  it  may  be 
thought  that  there  is  nothaig  new  in  this  paper,  and  that  the 
heacting  "The  London  Tarem  and  the  Indian  Poor"  wi:s 
merely  a  clap-trap  title  to  mislead  people  to  a  vory  thread- 
hare  topic.  Not  exactly  so.  If  refers  to  a  rejiort,  wluch  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  th?»  «u^{et't  oftheinad'^quate 
remuneration  of  the  subordinate  Civil  Ju  li^^e^,  has  been  rery 
prominently  brought  before  th?.  Siipn'm^*  Government,  that 
that  Grovemment  has  acquiesced  in  the  extreme  importance 
of  the  measure  and  expressed  itself  as  desirous  of  curr^irifc^  it 
out,  but  postpones  doin^  so  till  a  more  convenieiit  season,  on 
account  of  the  expense  it  would  occasion. Now  there  are  about 
100  Moonsitfs  in  these  Provinces  imd  20,0()0£<iniiually  would 
effect  the  improvement  proposed.  Tliis  is  really  a  most  paltry 
sum  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  i*eform. 

We  are  not  of  Chartist  temperament,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  Queen  go  to  open  Parliament  in  a  cab,  we  are  not  even  for 
putting  down  the  beefeaters,  we  admit  that  a  Government  must 
nave  some  external  demonstrations  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 
But  this  is  always  supposing  that  Grovernment tobe  solvent.  And 
in  good  truth  a  Government  can  haidly  be  considered  solvent, 
wmch  has  not  a  spare  20,000£  for  an  experiment  calculated 
to  aUeviate  the  burden  of  a  great  evil,  pressing  upon  the  poor. 
In  public  societies  as  in  private  families,  mlse  pretensions 
should  surely  be  avoided.  Now  a  splendid  Banquet  at  the 
New  London  Tavern,  given  by  our  Honorable  Court  to  the 
great,  the  eminent,  the  noble  of  the  land ;  two  members  of 
the  Royal  family  present ;  the  table  groaning  with  the  laviih 
if  not  very  elegant  luxury  of  the  civic  end  of  the  metropolis ; 
the  buffet  of  a  deceased  Queen  glittering  on  the  side  tables ; 
post  prandial  eloquence  satisfying  the  reason  and  delighting 
the  eai' ;  all  this  various  and  splendid  scene  is  calculated  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  company  has  va«t  financial 
resources  at  -command.  But  we  behind  the  «cenes  know  it 
is  not  so.  We  know  that  20,000£  are  most  urgently  re- 
quired and  cannot  be  afforded. 

We  wish  to  avoid  anything  like  declamation,  to  view 
the  subject  with  perfect  impartiality.  Civil  Justice  is  con- 
sidered to  be  badly  administered  in  the  country.  This 
is  a  terrible  evil,  it  paralyses  the  good  effects  of  our  Set- 
tlement. The  cause  of  this  bad  administration  is  thought 
to  be  at  least  partially  attributable  to  the  administrators.  It 
is  desirable  to  give  these  administrators  a  better  chance  of 
displaying  more  honourable  conduct,  by  improving  their  social 
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position.  A  by  no  means  large  sum  of  money  is  required  to 
effect  that  object.  The  Government  approves  of  the  proposed 
measure,  but  has  not  got  any  money  to  give.  In  sucn  cir- 
cumstances, is  or  is  not  a  rigid  public  economy  necessary? 
We  of  course  only  mention  the  London  Tavern  festivity,  as  a 
type  of  the  hundred  useless  expenees  daily  occurring,  of  the 
many  ways  of  getting  rid  of  that  money  which  is  so  urgently 
required  for  public  measures.  All  that  this  paper  aims  at,  is 
to  rouse  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  CiTil 
Courts,  to  some  forward,  not  with  idle  and  frothy  invective  but 
with  FACTS.  It  aims  at  showing  that  as  the  case  at  present  stands, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Civil  Justice  is  maladministered. 
And  lastlj,  firmly  but  respectfully  at  remonstrating  against  ex< 
pence  bemg  an  adequate  or  appropriate  excuse  for  the  post- 

gmement  of  an  important  measure,  when  that  excuse  proceeds 
om  a  Government  which  is  not  economising  in  many  trifling 
and  unnecessary  matters. 
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WESTERN  PROVINCES.— No.  IV. 


'  Quse  mala  qus  bona  sunt  spectes." 


We  have  been  studying  some  reports  of  the  Sudder  Niza* 
mut  Adawlut  in  the  North  West  Provinces  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice,  embracing  a  period  of  several  years. 
These  reports  are  not  pleaiiant  reading;  we  do  not  think 
indeed  that  they  would  even  entertain  the  most  enthusiastic 
lover  of  statistical  matter,  or  algebraical  figures  ;  but  they  are 
suggestive,  perhaps  more  so  than  the  members,  of  the  Court 
dream  of. 

These  reports  place  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  me- 
lancholy fact  that  crime  of  all  kinds  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
It  may  seem  strange  perhaps  that  the  Highest  Court  in  these 
provinces,  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  due  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  should  offer  no  explanation  of  this  increase, 
and  no  suggestions  how  the  evil  may  be  remedied.  The 
reports  contain  a  mass  of  all  but  inexplicable  figures  and  in- 
formation of  which  the  following  would  be  a  fair  precis.  "  So 
many  persons  have  been  convicted  this  year  in  excess  of  the 
number  convicted  last  year,  so  many  bad  characters  are  con- 
fined hi  the  North  West  Jails  on  default  of  giving  security 

for  their  future  good  behaviour.    The  Sessions  Judge  of 

is  satisfied  that  the  commitments  made  by  the  Magistrate 
and  his  subordinates  evince  a  sound  discretion.  The  Magis- 
trate of reports  well  of  liimself  and  his  joint  magistrates 

and  deputies,  and  the  assistant  magistrate  is  a  zealous  and 
promising  young  officer.  The  conduct  of  .criminal  cases  has 
been  more  rapid  than  during  the  laot  year,  for  which  we  are 
thankful."  Without  exaggeration  we  consider  that  the  above 
fairly  condenses  the  annual  criminal  reports  of  the  Sudder 
Nizamut  Adawlut.  Now  we  should  have  been  disposed  to 
think,  in  common  perhaps  with  many  other  persons,  that  the 
Court  ought  occasionallv  to  advise  Government  on  the  practical 
working  of  our  Criminal  laws,  as  a  means  of  deterring 
men  from  the  commission  of  offences.  It  might  also  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  Court's  duty 
to  obtain  from  and  promulgate  the  opinions  of  the  best  ofiicers 
employed  under  them,  on  the  efficiency  or  ineflSciency  of  the 
Code  which  they  administer,  and  the  entire  alteration  or  modi- 
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fied  changes  in  the  Laws  which  their  experience  would  re- 
commend. We  say  that  people  miirht  have  expected  to  re^ 
reports  drawn  up  after  this  fashion,  but  whoever  looks  for 
such  a  desirable  result,  will  look  in  vain.  The  members 
of  the  Court  very  rarely  offer  any  advice,  and  the  number  of 
officers  who  volunteer  their  opinions  is  exceedingly  limited, 
yet  Government  servants  are  inviied  by  public  notification  to 
report  on  the  efficiency  of  Regulations  and  Acts ;  we  canaot 
therefore  ima^ne  that  the  introduction  of  their  opinions  in 
the  Sudder  Nizamut  reports  could  be  considered  impertinent 
or  foreign  to  the  subject  of  Criminal  Justice,  still  less  as 
deficient  in  practical  utility.  But  perhaps  the  Court  has 
experienced  the  folly  of  suggesting  advice  gratis,  or  of 
interfering  with  the  4uties  of  those  whose  peculiar  property 
it  is  to  legislate  for  India.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  some  excuse 
for  the  poverty  of  the  reports  which  issue  annually  from  the 
Sudder  Nizamnt  Adawlut,  and  we  must  be  content  with  what 
we  can  get.  Until  the  coming  of  the  long  expected  Millenium 
or  Penal  Code,  we  must  work  the  Criminal  Coach  with  its 
present  battered  and  ill-patched  body  and  worn  out  horses, 
as  best  we  may.  The  present  system  is  unchangeable,  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — Littera  scripta  manet  et 
manebit. 

But  allowing  in  common  fairness  some  excuse  for  the 
Court's  hesitation  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Grovemment  the 
defects  in  our  Criminal  Laws,  we  must  nevertheless  not  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  that  the  steady  increase  of  crime  may  be 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  administration  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,^  by  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Court. 
We  mean  that  the  Court  is  to  a  great  extent  answerable  for 
the  increase  of  heinous  crime  such  as  murder  and  felony  at- 
tended with  murder.  We  fear  that  it  must  be  allowed  after 
the  perusal  of  this  article,  that  the  Sudder  JndgfH  for  some 
years  have  shrunk  from  the  responsibiUty,  which  their  high 
and  important  office  necessarily  imposes  on  them.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  nor  do  we  alluae  to  the  opinions  of  any  par- 
ticular individuals,  who  have  been  honored  with  a  seat  in  the 
Sudder  Court,  we  simpiv  as'^rt  what  we  shall  endeavour  satis- 
factorily to  prove,  that  tlie  Members  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlat 
have  for  years  shown  a  disposition  to  adjudge  secondary  pa- 
nishments  in  the  ^ater  number  of  cases  wnich  imperatively 
required  the  extreme  penalty  sanctioned  by  law.  They  have 
jpursued  this  course,  in  spite  of  the  undeniable  fact,  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  pages  of  their  own  reports,  that  crime  gene- 
rally was  increasmg  rather  than  dimmiahing.    We  believe 
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that  there  is  no  secuiity  for  life  or  property  felt  by  the  people 
of  these  Provmces  in  the  laws  which  have  been  made  K>r  the 
purpose  of  protecting  both,  or  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  which 
administer  tho^e  laws. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  causes  to  which  this  sense  of 
insecurity  regarding  both  life  and  property  is  to  be  attributed, 
and  we  shall  commence  with  the  former  in  the  first  place. 
We  have  stated  our  belief  that  the  Sudder  Nizamut  have  for 
some  years  hesitated  to  administer  the  law  in  its  fullest  inte- 
grity, and  to  this  hesitation  we  partly  attribute  the  increase 
of  crime  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  security  with  regard 
to  life,  which  this  leniency  must  produce.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  mciority  of  cases  referred  by  the  Moiussil  Sessions 
Courts  to  the  Sudder  Nizamut  are  those  in  which  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  death  might  be  legally  awarded.  ITie 
Judges  themselves  admit  this  in  their  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice  for  the  year  1847.*  "It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  *  say  they  "  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
"  that  are  reguhirly  referred  to  the  Court  for  final  orders,  the 
"  otlence  is  murder  or  felony  attended  with  murder,  in 
"all  of  which  caj)ital  sentence  might  be  legally  adjudged ; 
"  the  secondary  punishment  of  transportation  for  life  is  fre- 
"  QUENTLY  sulisiituted  lor  reasons  wliich  are  briefly  reported 
"  as  before  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  in  all  instances." 
This  very  curt  notice  of  what  we  are  dispo<3ed  to  consider 
extraordinary  leniency,  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  re- 
gard the  prevalence  of  murder,  and  felony  attended  with  mur- 
der, as  one  ^eat  proof  of  the  folly  of  applying  English  pre- 
judices and  laws  tc  a  people  m  ho  as  far  advanced  to-day  in 
moral  government  and  progress  as  they  were  a  thousand 
years  ftgo. 

The  following  statement  bears  out  our  assertion  that  the 
Court  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  regard- 
ing murder. 


lR39!]843'l84l'l842 
'                   1 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

No.    of  |)€r8on8 
pnniibed. 

CapiuUy  icnteDced. 

1 
394  825 

\ 
20      31 

423    515 
37      67 

422 
54 

546 

102 

426 

76 

441 
95 

518 

105 

AVBRAOB. 

5-2    953' 8-74    13- 

12-79 

18-68 

17-60 

21-54 

20-27 

*  Vide  Crimiiua  Report  for  1847,  page  167. 
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Tills  table  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently  explanatory,  and  fails 
to  exhibit  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  Court  adjudged 
secondary  punishments.  After  a  determined  struggle  with 
the  mass  of  figures  which  mystify  the  reports,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  the  detail  of  punishments  during  a  period 
of  three  years,  that  is  from  1845  to  1847  inclusive. 


Years    from 
181-5/0  1847 


No.  of  persons^ 

sentenced    to\ 

death, 

275 


Years    from 
1845  to  1847. 


No.    of   persons 

ported     or     kn- 

prisoned^for  life. 

562 


Now  we  have  the  Court's  warrant  for  the  assertion  that 
these  cases  must  have  represented  offences  of  the  deepest  dye, 
such  as  murder,  and  felony  attended  with  murder,  and  yet  we 
find  that  in  more  than  half  the  number  of  murders  committed 
during  a  period  of  three  years,  the  murderers  escaped  the  full 
penalty  of  their  crimes,  through  the  timidity  or  mistaken  b^ni- 
ency  of  the  Sudder  Nizauiut  Adawlut  or  as  the  Court  would 
remark  "  for  reasons  which  are  brieflv  reported  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  in  all  instances.^'  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
hint  that  the  Court's  exercise  of  the  very  desirable  privilege  of 
mercy  should  be  restricted,  but  in  using  their  prerogative,  the 
Judges  should  remember  that  caution  is  necessary  lest  ill-ad- 
vised clemency  should  diminish  that  sense  of  security,  which 
springs  form  a  firm  administration  of  the  laws,  without  whi'*h 
no  community  can  be  peaceful,  prosperous  or  happy.  We 
know  and  feel  that 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  bletss^d. 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

but  one  thing  should  be  remembered,  which  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  Sudder  Court,  that  mercy  is  only  to 
season  iustice ;  it  is  not  intended  that  the  flavour  of  justice 
should  be  altogether  lost  in  the  seasoning. 

The  crime  of  murder  is  so  generally  prevalent  in  the^ 
Provinces  that  every  means  which  the  laws  admit  of,  should 
be  enforced  to  check  it^  increase.  We  fear  however,  that 
many  persons  are  disposed  to  view  murder  in  this  country  in  a 
different  light  from  which  they  would  regard  it  in  their  own 
or  any  other  European  country.     They  look  upon  the  shed- 
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ding  of  blood  in  India,  as  the  custom  of  the  country  and  peo- 
ple who  never  could  and  never  would  brook  the  loss  of 
conjugal  honor,  and  who  punish  with  death  the  sacrilege  of 
domestic  privacy.  They  admit  that  such  a  custom  is  deplo- 
rable, but  they  are  weaK  enough  to  palliate  it  by  the  miserable 
quibble,  that  men  here  do  not  generally  commit  murder  when 
engaged  in  dishonorable  and  felonious  pursuits,  but  from  a 
misti^en  sense  of  pride,  and  from  a  feeling  that  necessity 
imposes  upon  them  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  family  honor. 
Such  people  will  tell  us  that  in  most  instances,  the  murderer 
having  satisfied  the  demands  of  honor,  voluntarily  surrenders 
himself  to  justice,  and  then,  poor  soul,  we  suppose  he  becomes 
a  martyr !  We  think  the  prevalence  of  this  crime  is  but  too 
slightly  regarded.  Even  tne  management  of  a  district  is  not 
called  in  question  if  the  crime  most  rife  in  it  takes  the  form  of 
murder.  Highway  robberies,  afirays,  increase  of  thefls  are 
offences  which  throw  discredit  on  the  administration  of  a 
district.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  these  crimes  calls 
down  a  strong  remonstrance  from  superior  authority  ;  these 
offences  are  visited  with  a  full  measure  of  requital.  On  the 
other  hand  mercy  is  extended  to  the  murderer  of  a  wife  or 
mistress,  or  the  relon  who  robs  an  helpless  child  of  its  life  for 
the  sake  of  the  silver  ornaments  on  its  person.  Who  can 
wonder,  after  this,  that  there  is  little  security  for  life  in  the 
supposed  protection  afforded  by  the  laws,  or  who  can  be 
surprised  at  learning  tliat  the  people  have  lost  faith  in  Courts 
of  Justice  which  dishearten  men  by  their  tedious  processes, 
and  alarm  them  by  awarding  inadequate  punishment  for  the 
worst  of  crimes  ?  The  following  statement  must  strengthen 
our  position  and  corroborate  our  assertion  that  there  has  been 
too  much  clemency  for  the  good  of  the  country  from  1845 
until  the  present  time. 


From  1845 
to  1850  inc/tt- 
rive. 


Total  number  oj 
persons  whose 
caseswere  refer- 
red  to  the  NizcL- 
mutAdawlut, 


3481 


Total     num 
ber  of  persons 
sentenced    by 
the   Court  to 
death. 


561 


Total  number  of 
persons  senten- 
cedby  the  Court 
to  transportation 
or  imprisonment 
for  life. 

1623 
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The  remainder  were  either  sentenced  to  various  limited 
terms  of  imprisonment,  or  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
an  acquittal.  The  result  then  is  this,  that  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  out  of  2184  criminals  who  had  either  committed 
murder,  or  felony  attended  with  murder,  no  less  a  uumher 
than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  suffered 
to  escape  the  full  measure  of  punishment  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  this,  and  of  nearly  every  country  under  the  sun,  have 
adjudged  as  the  fitting  penalty  for  wilfully  taking  human  life. 
What  reason  had  the  Court  for  extending  mercy  so  plenti- 
fully i  Was  crime  happily  on  tlie  decrease  ?  Not  at  all ! 
The  very  reverse  was  the  case.  We  shall  now  give  the  num- 
ber of  persons  committed  to  the  Sessions  Courts  during  six 
years.  We  will  only  observe  that  the  return  includes  the 
trials  held  in  the  Courts  in  Saugor,  the  Ceded  districts  and 
Kumaon,  in  order  to  show  that  the  increase  is  not  owing  to 
their  subjection  to  the  controul  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut. 

Years.     Committed.  Saugor,   Ceded  District,  Kumaon* 


1845 
1846 
1847 

8783 
8814 
8660  IndosiTe 

828 
407 
415 

35 
20 

9 
80 
SO 

18^ 
1849 
1850 

3733 
4703 
4318 

Oi 

452 
473 
5G0 

50 

153 

G9 

35 
28 
46 

TOTAl, 

24011 

2635 

333 

178 

of  the  24,011  committed  by  the  Magistrates  to  the  Sessions, 
6848  were  acquitted  by  the  Judges,  421  being  released  Jby  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut.  Thus  more  than  4  of  the  whole  number 
committed  after  careful  investigation  in  the  Magistrate's 
Courts,  were  turned  loose  again  to  practise  upon  society  every 
villainy  which  human  nature  is  capable  of. 

We  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  marked  vitality  of  heinous 
crime  in  India  to  several  other  causes  besides  that  which  wc 
have  already  stated,  the  leniency  of  sentences  passed  by  the 
Sudder  Court.  We  allude  now  to  the  favorable  chances  of  escape, 
which  a  prisoner  enjoys,  in  the  senseless  English  prejudice  of 
giving  a  criminal  at  the  bar  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  and 
tiie  disposition  of  Mofussil  Judges  to  look  upon  the  Magis- 
trate as  the  enemy  of  the  party  to  be  tried,  and  themselves  as 
his  advocate.    The  idea,  tnat  a  man  is  to  b^  deemed  innocent 
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nntil  he  has  been  tried  by  a  judge  and  found  guilty,  is  an 
absurdity  in  this  country,  where  for  a  serious  crime  there 
are  two  separate  and  equally  careful  examinations  of  the  pri- 
soner's guilt.  After  the  first  trial,  if  the  Magistrate  determines 
on  a  committal  to  the  Sessions,  the  fair  presumption  is  that 
the  party  committed  is  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  he  de-^erves  no  particular  tenderness  when  put  upon  his 
trial  before  the  Judge.  Agiin  few  of  our  Judges  will  convict 
a  prboner  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  which  opens  another 
door  of  escape  to  him. 

They  invariably  distrust  the  depositions  made  by  witnesses 
in  their  own  Courts,  and  are  disposed  to  place  very  Uttle 
confidence  on  those  made  before  the  Magistrate.  This  gene- 
ral distrust  of  proceedings  is  rommon  to  all  the  courts.  The 
Sudder  Judges  distrust  the  Zillah  Judges,  who  in  turn  distrust 
the  Magistrates,  they  again  have  a  tenderness  of  conscience 
regarding  the  record  made  in  the  pre-ence  of  their  subordinates, 
and  each  and  all  disbelieve  the  natives.  They  have  not  the 
slightest  regiird  for  the  solemn  afilirmation  on  oaths  which 
our  Law  requires  them  to  make  before  giving  their  evidence, 
and  we  have  done  away  with  the  only  oaths  which  they  them- 
selves were  likely  to  consider  obligatory,  the  Koran  and 
Granges-water,  feut  we  will  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  a 
native's  opinion  on  this  very  subject  of  oaths  ;  the  person  who 

Eve  it  was  a  most  intelligent  Mahomedan  Gentleman  and  a 
iw-Ofl[icer  to  boot.* 

"  I  have  practised,"  said  he,  "  in  the  Courts  for  thirty  years, 
**  and  during  the  time  I  have  found  only  three  kinds  of  wit- 
"  nesses,  two  of  whom  would  by  such  an  act  (the  substitution 
"  of  the  present  for  the  former  oaths)  be  left  precisely  where 
**  they  were,  while  the  third  would  be  released  by  it  from  a 
"  verv  salutary  check." 

"  And  pray  which  are  the  three  classes  into  which  you  di- 
"  vide  the  witnesses  in  our  Courts  ? 

**  First,  Sir,  are  those  who  will  always  tell  the  truth  whe- 
"  ther  they  are  required  to  state  what  they  know  in  the  form 
"  of  an  oath  or  not  r 

"  Do  you  think  this  is  a  large  class  ? 

"  Yes,*^  I  think  it  is  ;  *  *  *  The  second  are  those  who 
•*  will  not  hesitate  to  toll  a  lie  when  they  have  a  motive  for  it, 
**  and  are  yet  restrained  by  an  oath.  In  taking  an  oath  they 
"  are  afraid  of  two  things,  the  anger  of  God  and  the  odium  of 
•*  men.  Only  three  davs  ago,  continued  my  friend,  I  required 
"  a  power  of  attorney  from  a  lady  of  rank,  to  enable  me  to 
*  Bamblet  and  R«coUectioQa  of  an  Indian  OffidaL 
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**  act  for  her  in  a  case  pending  before  the  Court  in  this  towo. 
*'  It  was  given  to  me  by  her  brother :  and  two  witnesses  came 
"to  declare  that  she  had  given  it.  "  Now"  said  I,  "  this  lady 
**  is  known  to  live  under  the  curtain  ;  and  you  will  be  asked 
"  by  the  Judge  whether  you  saw  her  give  this  paper  :  what 
"  will  you  say  V  They  both  replied — "  If  the  Judge  asks  us 
"  the  question  without  an  oath,  we  will  say  yes — it  will  save 
"  much  trouble,  and  we  know  that  she  did  give  the  paper 
"  though  we  did  not  really  see  her  give  it ;  but  if  he  puts  the 
"  Koran  into  our  hands,  we  must  say  No,  for  we  should  other- 
**  wise  be  pointed  at  by  all  the  town  as  perjured  wretches,  our 
"  enemies  would  soon  tell  every  body  that  we  had  taken  a 
"  false  oath."  Now"  my  iriend  went  on  "  the  form  of  an  oath  is 
"  a  great  check  upon  this  sort  of  persons.  The  third  class 
«*  consists  of  men  who  will  tell  lies  whenever  they  have  a  snffi- 
"  cient  motive,  whether  they  have  the  Koran  or  Ganges-wa« 
"  ter  in  their  hands  or  not.  Nothing  will  ever  prevent  their 
"  doing  so  ;  and  the  declaration  which  you  propose  would  be 
"just  as  well  as  any  other  for  them. 

"  Which  class  do  you  consider  the  most  numerous  of  the 
"three?" 

"  I  consider  the  second  the  most  numerous  and  wish  the 
"  oath  to  be  retained  for  them." 

There  is  a  ereat  deal  of  good  sense  and  observation  in  these 
remarks ;  and  we  have  now  the  experience  of  many  years, 
showing  the  effect  produced  by  the  substitution  of  a  solemn 
declaration  in  the  presence  of  God  for  the  customary  oaths 
on  the  Koran  and  Ganges- water.  We  have  made  both  Ma- 
hommedans  and  Hindoos  greater  liars  than  ever  they  were. 
We  believe  that  every  Magistrate  in  these  Provinces  will 
admit  this  fact,  and  also  that  the  witnesses  who  come  into 
Court,  are  in  no  way  restrained  by  a  solemn  declaration  from 
perjuring  themselves  whenever  it  suits  their  interest  or  con- 
venience to  do  so,  nor  do  they  entertain  any  fear  of  the  penal- 
ties which  are  attached  to  falsehood,  and  they  have  reason 
too  for  their  boldness,  since  convictions  in  cases  of  perjury 
form  a  most  insignificant  proportion  of  the  criminal  returns. 
Being  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos  they  have  no  respect  for 
a  Chnstian's  oath,  and  being  wise  men  and  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  lying,  they  contrive  to  tell  as  many  lies  as  they 
please  in  the  course  of  a  deposition,  without  committing  the 
fancifully  defined  crime  which  the  law  denominates  perjury. 

Here  then  are  several  causes  which  produce  an  increasjs  of 
heinous  offences,  first,  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  highest  Court 
towards  convicted  offenders,  secondly,  the  general  distrust  of 
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aU  native  evidence,  thirdly  the  number  of  acquittals,  fourthly 
the  general  inefficiency  of  the  police,  and  lastly  the  facility 
with  which  after  the  commission  of  a  crime  the  offenders  can 
escape  into  foreign  territories,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
hend them.  We  confess  to  very  little  present  hope  that  any 
remedy  will  be  provided  for  the  first  three  defects.  As  long 
as  the  Sudder  Judges  continue  as  a  general  rule  to  distrust  evi- 
dence, so  long  will  secondary  punishments  be  adjudged  in 
lieu  of  the  extreme  penalty.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  and  or- 
der a  man  to  be  hung,  but  it  is  not  within  the  Court's  power 
to  effect  his  return  to  this  upper  world,  after  he  has  been  hanged, 
if  subsequent  events  should  prove  his  innocence.  To  this  feel- 
ing we  must  ascribe  that  timidity  and  hesitation  which  marks 
the  administration  of  the  Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut,  and  which 
in  our  opinion  is  attended  with  the  worst  possible  results,  that 
of  rendering  the  law  inefficient  as  a  means  of  repressing 
crime.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  how  the  general  distrust  of 
native  evidence  may  be  combated  and  overcome,  but  conmion 
sense  seems  to  require  a  return  to  those  oaths  which  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  govern,  consider  binding  on  their  consciences  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  also  for  the  very  reason  given  by  Col. 
Sleeman's  native  friend,  the  Law-officer,  that  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  witnesses  in  this  country  wiU  not  speak  the 
truth  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  obligation  involving  the 
fear  of  God,  and  the  dread  of  shame  and  disgrace  amongst 
their  neighbours.  It  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  Legislature  to 
repeal  the  present  Act  which  has  substituted  a  solemn  de- 
claration in  the  presence  of  God  for  the  Koran  and  Gan- 
ges-water, but  it  is  more  honorable  to  own  a  fault  and  en- 
deavour to  repair  it.  We  may  be  told  in  some  quarters,  that 
none  but  a  heathen  government  would  administer  a  heathen 
oath,  in  its  courts  of  justice,  but  we  shall  not  fare  the  worse 
for  that,  if  we  can  arrive  at  truth,  and  diminish  the  amount 
of  perjury  daily  committed  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur.  We 
speak  with  all  reverence  when  we  say  that  the  temptation, 
now  affi>rded  by  solemn  declaration,  to  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos  to  utter  falsehoods  in  our  cutcheries,  can  hardly 
be  acceptable  to  the  Creator,  and  certainly  is  not  fair  to  them. 
If  they  will  not  speak  the  truth  upon  what  we  consider 
a  sufficient  obligation,  it  is  surely  wiser  to  suffer  them  to  do  so, 
according  to  their  own  lights,  and  upon  the  Koran  and  Ganges 
water,  after  touching  which,  the  fear  of  future  evil  will  deter  the 
greater  number  from  perjuring  themselves.  We  have  no 
right  to  lead  them  into  temptation,  or  to  perpetuate  an  evil  of 
our  own  making.     Our  only  course  is  to  compound  for  the 
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difficulty  which  we  have  created  hy  making  a  fmitable  sacri- 
fice to  truth  in  the  restitution  of  these  oaths,  which  the  great- 
est offenders  against  her  alone  recognise.  The  legislatiye 
Councillor  mocked  at  a  leek  and  is  now  desired  to  eat  it 
The  retribution  is  only  fair.  He  must  be  addressed  therefore 
in  the  words  of  Fluellin.  "  I  peseech  you  heartily,  at  my  de- 
sires and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions  to  eat,  look  you,  this 
leek  ;  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  affec- 
tions, and  your  ai>i>etites  and  your  digestions,  does  not  agree 
with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat. 

Pist :     Must  I  bite  ? 

Fluel :  Yes  certainly  ;  and  out  of  doubt  and  out  of  ques- 
tions too,  and  ambiguities." 

So  think  we.  He  is  answerable  for  the  sins  of  omission 
and  commission  on  the  part  of  his  predecessors,  and  must 
therefore — eat  his  leek,  though  Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

There  is  one  other  course  open,  "  spes  altera,"  which  might 
be  of  some  avail  in  assisting  natives  to  speak  the  truth  in 
Criminal  trials  before  the  Sessions  Courts,  and  that  is  the 
extension  of  the  jury  system,  which  as  at  present  constituted 
does  not  answer  the  end  we  ha'^e  in  view.  Juries  since  the  pass- 
ing of  Reg.  VI.  of  1832  have  been  more  frequently  summoned 
than  those  unacquainted  with  our  Courts  would  imagine,  and 
they  have  so  far  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  attend,  that  during  a  period  of  five  years,  of  3774 
cases  in  which  they  gave  a  verdict,  the  Judges  only  disagreed 
in  89  cases,  as  the  following  statement  will  show. 


Yean. 

No.  of  cases  in  which 
the    sentence    passed 
was  in  accordance  with 
the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

No.  of  cases  in  which 

the  sentenced  passed 

was  not  in  accordance 

with  the  verdict  of  the 

jury. 

1846 
1847 
18^48 
1849 
1850 

838i 

752 

674 

670 

840 

116| 

150 

166 

149 

229 

Total 

3774i 

809 

Now  we  do  not  intend  that  juries  should  henceforth  have 
the  power  of  conviction  or  acquittal.  The  persons  who  now 
constitute  a  jury  are  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  inhabit 
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tants  of  the  town  in  which  the  Sessions  are  held,  we  would 
extend  the  present  sy^tem  to  the  country,  and  make  the  pre- 
sence of  the  jury  a  check  upon  the  tongues  of  the  witnesses. 
The  jury  should  belong  to  tlie  same  district  as  the  witnesses, 
and  those  only  should  be  summoned,  with  whose  names  and 
personsthey  are  familiar  and  whose  good  name  they  respect — be- 
fore whom  in  short  they  would  be  unwilling  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  liars.  We  believe  that  natives  in  their  own  villages 
are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  the  truth,  especially 
upon  all  public  occasions  when  village  affairs  are  discussed  in 
open  assembly.  In  this  belief  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
the  opinions  of  the  ablest  OiHcer  in  the  country  coincide  with 
ours.  The  interest  of  a  village  community  is  bound  up  in  the 
truth  and  honor  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  Self-Go- 
vernment  in  temporal  affairs  would  cease  to  exist,  if  no  confi- 
dence could  be  reposed  in  the  private  worth  and  character  of 
the  elder  members  of  a  brotherhood,  who  manage  the  inter- 
ests of  all.  Any  one  deliberately  lying  in  the  presence  of 
village  Patriarchs  would  be  punished  by  the  contempt  of  all 
gOHod  men.  He  would  be  a  reproach  to  hid  neighbours  and  an 
honest  name  would  be  lost  to  his  children.  It  would  ap- 
pear then  advisable  in  all  Criminal  cases,  to  summon  a  jury  of 
respectable  persons  before  whom  the  witnesses  would  hesitate 
to  perjure  themselves,  le^t  they  should  incur  public  contempt 
in  their  villages.  This  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  extend- 
ing the  jury  list  to  every  pergunnah  in  a  district.  Thus,  sup- 
posing that  a  crime  occurred  in  pergimnah  Bah-Pinahut  of 
Zillah  Agra,  the  jury  should  be  summoned  from  that  pergun- 
nah, and  from  the  villages  nearest  to  the  spot  where  the  of- 
fence was  committed.  They  would  be  the  most  honorable 
men  of  all  resipeetable  castes,  and  would  also  be  persons  in 
some  degree  acquainted  with  the  general  facts  of  the  case. 
In  this  they  would  not  be  the  less  useful,  for  juries  in  Eng- 
land seldom,  indeed  we  may  say  never,  go  into  the  box,  with- 
out any  information  regarding  the  case  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  try,  but  in  this  country  it  would  be  rather  an  advan- 
tage, for  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  operate  as  an  ad- 
ditional check  upon  the  witnesses  who  depose  to  them. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  a  jury  thus  constituted,  might 
be  found  of  real  use  in  making  the  witnesses  speak  truth,  and 
if  the  loruier  oaths,  upon  the  Koran  and  Ganges- water,  were 
again  enforced,  we  believe  that  a  few  years  experience  of  the 
plan  would  exhibit  a  satisfactory  return  in  the  decrease  of 
perjury,  and  the  general  distrust  of  native  depositions  com- 
mon to  every  Court  in  the  country,  and  only  let  the  distrust  of 
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evidence  be  overcome,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  complain 
that  the  number  of  acquittals  is  too  large  when  compared 
with  that  of  convictions.  We  cannot  here  consider  the  other 
causes  which  increase  crime,  the  inefficiency  of  the  police 
and  the  concealment  of  offenders  in  foreign  territories,  which 
may  with  greater  propriety  be  discussed  in  a  separate  paper 
on  police  We  must  now  endeavour  to  show  why  there  should 
be  a  feeling  of  insecurity  regarding  property  ;  the  considera- 
tion of  this  will  sufficientlv  extend  these  pages. 

"  "  Are  you  not,"  "  said  the  author  of  Rambles  and  Becolhc- 
Hans  of  an  Indian  Officialyto  some  iron  carriers  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chumoul,  "  "  are  vou  not  afraid  to  remain  so 
near  the  ravines  of  the  Chumbul  where  thieves  are  said  to 
be  so  numerous"  "  Not  at  all"  replied  they.  "  I  suppose 
thieves  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  steal  crude  iron  ?"  " 
"  Thieves,  Sir,  think  it  worth  while  to  steal  anything  that 
they  can  get,  but  we  do  not  fear  them  much  here." 
"  W  here  do  you  fear  them  so  much  ?"  "  We  fear  them  when  we 
get  into  the  Company  s  territories."  "  And  how  is  this  when  we 
have  good  poUce  estabUshments,  and  the  Dholepore  people 
have  none  ?"  "  When  the  Dholepore  people  get  hold  of  a  thief, 
they  make  him  disgorge  all  that  he  has  got  of  our  property  for 
us,  and  thev  confiscate  all  the  rest  that  he  has  for  themselves, 
and  cut  off  his  nose  and  his  hands  and  turn  him  adrif);  to  deter 
others.  You  on  the  contrary  when  you  get  hold  of  a  thief 
worry  us  to  death  in  the  prosecution  of  your  Courts,  and 
when  we  have  proved  the  robbery  to  your  satisfaction,  you 
leave  all  his  ill-gotten  wealth  to  his  family,  and  provide  him 
with  good  food  and  clothing  yourselves,  while  he  works  for 
you  a  couple  of  years  on  the  roads,  the  consequence  is  that 
here  fellows  are  afraid  to  rob  a  traveller  if  they  find  him  at 
all  on  Iiis  guard,  as  we  generally  are ;  while  in  your  dis- 
tricts, they  rob  us  where  and  when  they  like."  "  Comparisons 
are  odious,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  say  which  system  is  best — 
we  will  only  remark  that  there  can  be  no  security  for  property, 
when  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  all  persons  who  have  anything 
to  lose  are  compelled  to  provide  for  the  proper  protection  of 
their  wealth,  by  keeping  at  their  own  expense  and  within  their 
own  houses  lusty  fellows  for  its  safeguard.  They  do  this  be- 
cause the  police  and  the  Chowkeydar  force  is  unable  as  well 
as  unwilling  to  protect  them.  Again,  if  our  high  roads  are 
free  from  thieves,  why  do  the  travellers  invariably  carry  aims? 
We  think  that  the  u*on  carriers  were  in  the  rightof  it,  and 
moreover  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  uttered  the  thoi^htsof  the 
greater  part  of  the  community,  when  they  preferred-.the  vigo* 
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rous  proceedings  of  the  Dholepore  authorities  to  the  tedioas 
forms  and  unsatisfactory  result  of  a  prosecution  in  the  Com- 
pany's Courts.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  insecurity 
regarding  property  to  the  inefficiency  of  an  ill-paid  and  gene- 
rally corrupt  police  establishment,  to  the  leniency  displayed  by 
Magistrates  in  punishing  thefts,  owing  to  which  the  laws 
cannot  operate  as  a  check  on  crime,  to  the  disinclination  of 
the  people  to  prosecute  in  our  Courts,  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  legislature  itself  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  successfully 
detecting  crime  by  the  enactment  of  Reg.  II.  of  1832,  and 
lastly  to  the  very  large  number  of  acquittals  in  proportion  to 
convictions,  which  must  be  appreciated  by  every  rogue  ac- 
quainted with  our  Magisterial  authorities. 

We  must  leave  over  to  another  paper  the  question  of  po- 
lice. 

Without  wishing  to  return  to  those  days  when  thieves  were 
mutilated  and  branded  in  these  Provinces,  we  may  nevertheless 
fairly  question  the  propriety  of  the  general  disposition  to  leni- 
encv  on  the  part  of  our  Magistrates.  They  have  extensive 
judicial  power  and  yet  will  not  adjudge  the  full  punishment 
allowed  by  law  in  cases  of  felony — ^that  is  3  years  imprison- 
ment :  again  an  act  has  been  passed  by  Government  (Act  XVI. 
of  1850)  with  a  view  to  encourage  prosecutions  for  theft,  by 
which  they  are  authorized  to  inflict  a  fine  on  the  prisoner  in 
addition  to  other  legal  punishment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prosecutor,  but  we  are  sure  that  little  use  has  as  yet  been  made  of 
the  Act.  The  Magistrates  are  obliged  to  credit  the  prosecu- 
tor's sworn  deposition  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  supposed 
to  be  stolen,  and  they  fear  that  when  the  provisions  of  Act 
XVI.  of  1850  are  extensively  known  and  acted  upon,  the  num- 
ber of  perjuries  and  false  accusations  will  increase :  that  the 
Act  in  short  will  be  taken  advantage  of  with  a  view  to  extort 
money  fipom  innocent  persons.  We  are  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  this  sort,  and  think  that  the  tenderness  is  misplaced. 
The  Magistrates  in  convicting  a  prisoner,  need  not  inflict  upon 
him  a  fine  to  the  full  extent  of  the  property  claimed,  and 
no  officer  should  adjudge  a  fine  at  all,  unless  fully  satisfied 
by  diligent  enquiries  during  the  conduct  of  the  case,  that  the 
prosecutors  have  fairly  stated  the  amount.  Great  caution 
will  be  required  in  using  the  Act,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  ap- 
prehending an  earthquake  of  misfortune  from  its  effects. 

The  charge  of  leniency  at  a  time  when  crime  was  increas- 
ing, is  susceptible  of  proof  as  the  following  table  will  show, 
exnibiting  the  number  of  persons  punished  by  the  Magis- 
trates and  Joint  Magistrates  during  1849  and  1650.  We  may 
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reasonably  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  wenr 
felonies  involving  liability  to  imprisonment  for  the  full  term 
of  three  years,  within  the'power  of  the  Magistrates  to  adjudge, 
for  it  most  be  rememlx^red  that  the  lesser  oifences  and  niisdea- 
meanours  might  be  tried  by  their  Assistants  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  Deputy  Magistrates,  Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  Sudder 
Ameens  and  Moonsif&.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons 
punished  during  the  two  years,  by  the  Magistrates  and  their 
Assistants  amounted  to  92,033,  and  the  number  of  those  con- 
victed by  the  Magistrates  and  Joint  Magistrate.^  to  60,849, 
leaving  31,184  cases  to  be  disposed  of  by  Sie  Assistants. 


Years.  Persons  punished 
by  Magistrates. 


1849 
1850 


12559 
11332 


Total,        23,891 


By  Joint 
Magistrates. 

19029 
17929 


36,958 


Grand  total. 


23891 
36958 


60,849 


Out  of  this  large  number  of  persons  punished  by  officers 
vested  with  the  fufl  powers  of  a  Magistrate,  only  3,817  in  two 
years,  were  sentenced  to  a  term  of  from  2  to  3  years  imprison- 
ment and  only  3,793  to  1  year  and  upwards — 23,280  being  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  for  six  months  and  upwards.  It  is  well 
known  that  there  are  more  casesofthefc  of  property  exceeding 
60  Rs.  and  not  more  than  300  Rs.  in  value,  more  simple  bur- 
glaries, and  cattle  thefts,  which  annually  occur  and  can  be  pu- 
nished by  a  Magistrate,  than  there  are  serious  offences  wmch 
must  be  committed  to  the  Sessions  Courts.  Yet  we  find  that 
the  Magistrates  in  the  North  West  Provinces  during  1849  and 
1850  punished  only  7,610  persons  for  heinous  offences,  punish- 
able by  themselves  with  any  severity,  whilst  the  number  of 
persons  committed  to  the  ^ssions  during  the  same  two  years 
amounted  to  9,021  !  We  think  that  we  have  made  out  our 
charge  of  leniency  against  the  Magistrates,  and  that  they  have 
punished  with  lesser  terms  of  imprisonment,  many  persons 
who  should  have  been  sentenced  to  3  years  confinement. 
This  leniency  has  been  exercised  for  years  with  themostinjurious 
result,  as  the  statement  here  given  will  show. 
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By 

Years. 

No.  of  persons 
under  examina- 
tion yearly. 

transfer. 

Apprehended. 

Total 

1845 

1,267 

1,213 

62,311 

64,791 

—46 

1,050 

1,384 

66,430 

68,829 

—47 

949 

1,086 

68,201 

70,235 

—48 

1,104 

1,266 

75,884 

78,254 

—49 

1,433 

1,071 

82,957 

85,463 

—50 

1,356 

758 

83,059 

85,173 

We  may  be  told  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
apprehended  is  very  satisfactory,  in  as  much  as  it  argues  greater 
ctfaciency  on  the  part  of  the  I'olice,  and  less  concealment  of 
crime.  Perhaps  so.  But  it  does  not  argue  less  actual  crime. 
If  the  returns  in  1845-46-47  were  suspicious,  we  may  fairly 
allow  that  these  figures  in  1848-49-50,  may  still  be  far 
from  representing  the  actual  amount  of  crime  committed, 
since  the  greater  zeal  of  the  Magistrates  and  their  subordi- 
nates only  more  stronejly  establishes  the  fact,  that  the  police 
have  been  and  still  are  in  the  habit  of  trading  in  crime  and 
concealing  it  from  their  superiors. 

The  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  prosecute 
cases  of  theft  and  robbery  in  our  Courts,  arises  from  several 
defects  in  our  system  of  law.  The  greatest  of  these  defects 
is  the  extreme  tediousness  of  the  proceedings  from  first  to 
last,  before  any  satisfactory  result  can  be  arrived  at  by  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  robber,  and  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  pro- 
perty to  its  owners.  Tlie  evil  commences  in  theThana,  when 
after  reporting  his  loss  and  demanding  an  enauiry,  the  prose- 
cutor has  to  await  the  favorable  moment  at  which  the  Police 
Officer,  in  his  caprice,  shall  choose  to  enter  upon  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  attending  the  robbery.  If  the  pro- 
perty stolen  amounts  to  any  considerable  sum  in  value,  the 
myrmidons  of  justice,  with  their  cliief  in  person,  travel  with 
becoming  dignity  to  the  prosecutor's  house  where  they  expect 
the  sapae  luxuries  which  an  Inn  affords, — good  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast.  Here  the  enquiry  is  pushed  on  with  ori- 
ental gravity  and  insolence.  The  Magistrate  in  the  interval 
is  amused  with  a  report  of  the  burglary  or  theft,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  promised  in  a  few  days  time  the  result  of  the 
Police  investigation,  and  a  speedy  apprehension  of  the  parties 
suspected.  If  the  prosecutor  is  a  man  of  substance  the  preli- 
minary enquiries  last  a  little  longer  than  usual  ;  the  village 
Incoming  tor  the  time  the  Police  Head-Quarters,  until  the 
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poarch  for  the  susppoted  authors  of  the  robbery  has  been 
brouji^ht  to  a  surces:sful  issue,  by  their  apprehension.  A&er 
this  happy  end  has  been  attained,  the  result  of  course  of  his 
lnghues>  the  police  officer  s  extreme  good  fortune,  that  fono^ 
tionary  takes  his  departure  to  the  Thana,  probably  at  a  dis-^ 
tance  of  ten  miles  -from  the  village.  Thither  in  duty  bound, 
the  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses,  leaving  their  wives  and 
families,  attend  the  great  man.  We  will  suppose  that  four 
days  have  elnpsed,  and  the  police  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  are  the  parties  sent  off  at  once  to  the  Magistrate  ? 
Not  at  all,  the  police  officer's  Kyfeeyut,  or  abstract  of  his  en- 
quiries must  be  prepared,  and  written  out  fairly  for  the  Ma- 
gistrate's edification — ^and  the  law  allows  the  detention  of  the 
prisoners  for  48  hours  in  the  Thana — at  the  expiration  of  this 
prescribed  period,  the  account  of  the  Thana  proceedings  ia 
dispatched  by  dak  to  the  SudHer  Station,  and  the  prosecutor, 
witnesses  and  prisoners,  under  charge  of  sundry  policemen, 
are  ordered  to  the  same  place,  which  is  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty  miles  off.  They  arrive  in  two  days ;  the  Court  is  occu- 
pied with  other  business,  and  a  week  passes  before  the  new 
ease  is  entered  upon.  The  Magistrate  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  evidence,  requires  more — another  delay  of  at  least  a  week 
ensues,  and  after  that,  of  another  week,  in  order  to  hear  the 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  defence.  Twenty-seven  days  have 
now  run  by,  and  the  prosecutor  begins  to  pine  for  his  home  and 
little  ones,  or  perhaps  the  sowing  time  is  at  hand,  or  certain 
instalments  have  become  due  and  there  is  no  one  whom  he 
can  trust  to  collect  them.  The  Magistrate  commits  the  case  to 
the  Sessions  Court,  because  the  charge  is  bui^Iary  attended 
with  theft  of  oae  hundi*ed  and  one  rupees  eight  annas  three 
pie ;  and  the  odd  rupee,  annas  and  pie  take  the  case  out  of  his 
cognizance.  The  prosecutor  and  witnesses  are  bound  over  to 
atteud  at  tlie  Sessions,  whenever  they  may  be  required,  and 
healing  that  there  are  several  cases  before  the  judge,  trudge 
away  home.  After  being  a  week  in  their  own  village,  a 
Burkundauze  suddenly  makes  his  appearance  and  carries 
them  off  without  an  hour's  delay  to  the   Thana,  where  they 

Sss  probably  thirty-six  hours,  and  are  again  sent  off  to  the 
a^triite's"  Cutcherry  and  consigned  to  the  Nazir,  attend 
his  levee  for  about  four  days,  and  are  then  conducted  by  his 
Chuprassies  to  the  Sessions  Court,  where  they  are  told  to  go 
back  again  to  the  Nazir,  as  the  Sessions  Judge  has  discovered 
that  the  Calendar  drawn  up  in  the  English  language  differs  from 
that  written  in  Urdoo— -and  the  error  must  therefore  be  amend- 
ed.    After  patient  investigation  the  Magistrate  diacoverA  that 
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••  midC*  in  English  h?is  been  translated  into  "  or"  in  Urdoo. 
The  mistake  is  rectified,  up  goes  the  Calendar  to  the  Sessions, 
but  the  next  two  days  are  native  holidays  and  the  Court  is 
closed.  Finally  after  being  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  Sudder 
Station,  the  ca^e  is  heard,  the  prisoners  are  condemned,  and  the 
Judge  orders  the  property  to  be  made  over  to  the  prosecutor. 
A  week  passes  on,  and  the  Magistrate  directs  the  property  to 
be  given  up,  as  ordered  by  the  Sessions  Judge.  If  the  prose- 
cutor has  not  realized  the  truth  of  Sir  R.  Walpole's  saying  that 
"  all  men  have  their  price,"  he  finds  no  friend  in  the  Nazir,  who 
reports  to  the  Magistrate  that  the  prosecutor  has  disappeared. 
The  Magistrate  either  directs  that  he  should  be  summoned 
again,  or  make.^  over  the  property  to  the  Thanadar.  Prose- 
cutor, who  has  been  present  at  Cutcherry  every  day,  is  told 
of  this  order,  and  sets  off  for  the  Thana,  where  the  last  state  of 
that  man  is  worse  than  the  first, — he  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  feed  the 
Nazir  than  a  whole  Police  Ofiice.  Ten  per  cent  has  already 
been  paid  on  the  recovered  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Police  by  order  of  the  Judge,  and  now  he  has  to  pay  some- 
thing besides  for  its  restoration.  He  returns  to  his  home  a 
sadder  but  a  wiser  man  and  calculates  his  losses — Imprimis 
101  rupees  8  annas  3  pie  by  burglary — at  least  20  rupees  in 
food  for  himself  and  witnesses  and  procuring  good  will  in  the 
•  Thana  and  the  Sudder  Station,  probably  some  present  to  be 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  Burkundauzes,  on  the  journey 
from  the  Tliana  to  the  Magistrate's  Cutcherry, — Loss  of 
time,  and  loss  of  sundry  sums  by  absence  from  home  for  up- 
wards of  six  weeks — per  contra  he  has  gained  by  recovery  of 
a  portion  of  the  stolen  property  fifty  rupees,  from  which  ten 
per  cent,  must  be  deducted  for  the  recovery,  and  something 
more  for  the  restitution  of  his  goods.  Altogether  he  has  ful- 
ly ascertained  that  the  Company's  Courts  mean  very  well,  may 
be  very  good  in  point  of  theory,  but  very  bad  in  practice,  and 
that  he  would  have  saved  much  time,  future  trouble,  annoy- 
ance, and  expense,  if  he  had  put  up  with  the  first  loss,  and 
bad  simplv  reported  the  burglary,  and  declined  to  prosecute. 

We  believe  that  the  above  description  is  not  at  all  coloured  ; 
we  believe  it  to  be  generally  true.  Let  those  who  doubt» 
gain  a  native's  confidence  and  ascertain  for  themselves  its 
truth  or  falsehood.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  how 
the  evil  should  be  remedied.  We  despair  of  any  alteration  in 
the  present  volumnious  proceedings,  which  protract  the  con- 
duct of  a  case,  unless  inde^  the  language  of  the  Courts  were 
altered,  and   then  the  Magistrate  or  some  English  writer 
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sliould  record  in  as  short  a  form  as  possible,  the  evidence  of 
oacli  witness  as  it  fell  from  liis  lips  in  the  presence  of  the 
Magistrate.  This  would  save  time,  as  under  the  present 
system,  the  witnesses  are  examined  first  by  the  Mohurrirs, 
and  then  over  again  by  the  Magistrate.  We  confess  to  a 
belief  that  if  English  were  adopted  as  the  language  of  our 
Courts,  there  would  be  less  knavery  and  perjury  in  them 
than  there  is  at  present,  but  we  entertain  no  hopes  of  the 
change  taking  place,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
only  other  plan  which  suggests  itself  is  to  extend  the  powers  of 
the  most  deserving  Deputy  Magistrates,  to  create  dependent 
Joint  Magistracies,  and  to  settle  European  Officers  in  the 
heart  of  tlie  country  as  is  done  in  Bengal.  The  Deputy 
Magistrates  should  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  all  thefts  and 
simple  burglaries  under  100  rupees,  unattended  by  aggravat- 
ing circumstances.  The  Joint  Magistrates  would  of 
course  exercise  full  powers,  and  the  cases  committed  by  them 
shoTild  be  tried  by  tne  Judge  on  circuit,  once  in  every  two 
months. 

The  hardship  to  the  prisoner  would  be  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  gain  secured  by  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  from 
the  change.  The  present  i)eputy  Magistrates  are  all  but  use- 
less, in  consequence  of  their  revenue  duties  and  very  limited 
powers.  They  should  not  be  Tehseeldars,  as  at  present, 
out  Magistrates  only.  Their  powers  should  be  increased  as 
we  have  suggested,  and  in  deserving  instances  they  should  be 
vested  with  the  powers  of  a  Joint  Magistrate,  with  a  power 
to  commit  to  the  Sessions,  if  their  proceedings  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Zillah  Magistrate.  There  should  be  Deputy  Magis- 
trates for  every  Pergunnah,  and  Joint  Magistrates  should 
reside  at  every  town  in  which  a  Civil  Judge  resided.  The 
Zillah  Magistrate  should  he  Chief  Magistrate,  and  dispose  of 
all  cases  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  would  visit 
and  repeatedly  try  cases  in  the  Cutcherries  throughout  the 
district,  all  of  which  would  be  subordinate  to  him.  These 
visits  would  be  compulsory  at  stated  times  throiighout  the 
year — and  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  his  JPoIioe  ;  at 
the  same  time  his  constant  presence  would  stimulate  the 
Deputy  Magistrates  to  exertion.  Under  this  plan  the  Judge's 
cu*cnits  to  the  different  Cutcherries  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  people,  for  he  would  then  personally  observe  the  admi- 
nistration of  Civil  Justice  hfi  his  district,  and  by  nearer  inter- 
course with  the  natives  would  become  acquamted  with  the 
character  of  his  subordinate  Judges.  We  believe  that  if  jus- 
tice were  brought  nearer  to  the  people's  homes,  a  speedier 
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prosecution  of  their  cases  secured,  and  the  worry  and  annoy- 
ance of  the  Thana  proceedings  removed,  that  the  present 
disinclination  to  prosecute  would  no  longer  exist.  In  order  to 
assist  in  arriving  at  so  desirable  a  result,  Keg.  II.  of  1 832  should 
be  repealed,  which  prohibits  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Police,  in  cases  of  simple  burglary  and  theft,  unless  the  party 
robbed  prefers  a  petition  in  the  Thana  on  plain  paper,  and  de- 
mands an  investigation.  The  Sudder  Court  a  few  years  ago  re- 
peatedly remonstrated  against  this  Regulation,  which  absolutely 
provides  for  the  triumph  of  villainy  and  increase  of  crime,  by 
leaving  it  optional  with  the  parties  to  prosecute  or  not,  as  they 
please.  We  shall  now  show  that  they  have  mostly  declined 
to  prosecute  in  cases  of  theft,  preferring  the  first  loss  to  the 
circumstances  which  attend  a  prosecution  in  our  Courts.  The 
Magistrate  may  order  an  enquiry  if  he  pleases  on  the  Police 
report,  but  he  cannot  make  the  party  robbed  speak  out,  though 
he  is  able  to  summon  him  to  Cutcherry.  The  following  state- 
ment is  worth  examination. 


Simple, 
Burfflariet, 

Simple 
thefts. 

Attempts  at 
both. 

Cases  uninvestigated  with  rrferenc 
to  Reg,    // 0/1832. 

Yeare, 

Simple  bur- 
glaries. 

Do.  thrfts. 

Attempts. 

1836 
1837 

10,078 
9,223 

22,0391      5,S98 
21,523       4,666 

7,257 
6,962 

12,688 
12,456 

4,196 
3,590 

The  Court  has  not  published  a  similar  statement  since  1847 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  not  be  in  any  degree  more 
satisfactory  than  the  above,  which  shows  that  out  of  72,927 
gimple  burglaries  and  thefts  with  attempts  to  commit  both, 
47,149  cases  remained  uninvestigated,  after  being  reported  to 
the  Police  !  If  this  be  not  legislating  with  a  view  to  increase 
crime,  we  are  sadly  mistaken,  and  there  must  be  some  hidden 
meaning  and  object  in  the  Regulation,  which  we  are  unable  to 
discover. 

The  last  cause  which  we  conceive  to  have  a  tendency  to  di- 
mmish the  security  of  property  is  the  very  large  number  of 
acquittals,  when  compared  with  that  of  convictions.  Thieves 
and  rogues  escape  punishment  in  our  Courts,  which  encour- 
ages men  who  follow  the  profession  of  robbery,  and  discour- 
ages tlio«e  who  suffer  from  their  successful  villainies. 

The  following  table  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
convicted  and  acquitted  in  the  North  West  Provinces,  Sau- 
gor  territories,  Ceded  districts  and  Kumaon  for  1845  to  1850. 
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Yean. 

Comricted. 

Acquitted. 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

35,182 
88,738 
40,688 
43,257 
45,863 
46,170 

24,081 
24,822 
24,291 
28,105 
32,842 
82,580 

By  the    Magis- 
trates, Joint  Ma- 
gistrates and  their 
Assistants  of  aU 
kinds. 

•    Total, 

2,49,898 

1,67,721 

These  acquittals  of  course  like  those  in  the  Session  Courts 
and  Nizamut  Adawlut  may  be  attributed  to  the  distrust  of  na- 
tive evidence  entertained  by  the  Magistrates  and  their  subordi- 
nates. The  same  remedy  which  removes  the  evil  in  the  Higher 
would  ojierate  with  equal  effect  in  the  Lower  Courts.  But 
we  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  greater  number  of  acquittals 
in  cases  of  felony,  to  the  pernicious  system  of  holding  prelimi- 
nary trials  in  the  Thana.  We  are  confident,  that  the  very 
necessity  imposed  on  honest  Thanadars  of  entering  into  the 
fullest  examination  in  cases  of  felony,  and  hearing  depositions 
(without  oath  we  admit,)  in  very  many  instances  induces  them  to 
concoct  false  evidence,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputations 
as  clever  officers,  by  sending  in  the  charge  proved  ag^st 
the  prisoners.  The  witnesses  when  removed  from  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Thanadar  and  his  Policemen,  retract 
their  former  depositions  on  cross-examination  by  the  Magis- 
trate, and  the  case  falls  to  the  ground.  The  gulltv  parties  es- 
cape, from  an  over  desire  on  the  part  of  the  llianadar  to 
secure  their  conviction.  We  may  also  remark  in  addition, 
that  corrupt  Police  Officers  will  constantly  relieve  men  of  sub- 
stance or  respectability,  from  the  necessity  of  appearing  as  wit- 
nesses in  cases  of  felony  in  the  Magistrate's  Court,  of  course 
they  will  not  show  this  kindness,  without  an  equivalent. 
They  receive  a  bribe  and  other  evidence  must  be  procured. 
The  consequence  is  that  men  of  the  lowest  rank  in  property  or 
caste  are  intimidated  by  their  Zemindars  or  the  Police,  into 
swearing  to  any  improbable  storv  before  the  Magistrate — the 
suspicious  character  of  such  evidence  is  at  once  fatal  to  the 
case. 

What  we  have  already  urged  in  favor  of  doing  away  with 
recorded  investigations  in  the  Thana  as  a  means  of  inducbg 
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people  to  prosecute  applies  equally  as  a  remedy  to  the  subject 
under  consideration,  i.  e'.,  the  reason  of  the  number  of  acquit- 
tals in  proportion  to  those  of  convictions.  We  believe  that,  if 
the  vexatious  attendance  at  the  Thana  becomes  no  longer  ne- 
cessary, or  instead  of  journeying  40  miles  to  give  evidence,  the 
witnesses  will  have  only  15  or  16  miles  to  go,  and  a  case  is  at 
once  taken  up  and  decided,that  the  same  objection  to  appe  ar 
as  a  witness  which  now  exists,  will  speedily  vanish,  and  that 
instead  of  the  lowest  and  most  dishonest  witnesses  who  now 
disgrace  our  Courts,  we  shall  secure  the  attendance  of 
the  most  respectable  men  of  all  castes,  who  will  unhesitating- 
ly, (and  still  more  willingly,  if  sworn  upon  the  Ganges-water 
or  Koran,)  depose  to  all  tney  know  relative  to  the  case  under 
investigation. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  subject  We  believe  that  we 
have  fairly  named  the  principal  causes  to  which  the  persever- 
ance of  crime  both  against  life  and  property  may  be  attributed. 
Our  remarks  on  the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice  by  the 
Sudder  Court  have  been  made  under  a  profound  sense  of  their 
truth,  and  the  more  earnest  hope  that  the  members  of  that 
tribunal  will  consider  the  propriety  of  continuing  a  course 
which  we  firmly  beUeve  has  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
security  for  the  protection  of  life  from  violence,  which  our  sub- 
jects ought  to  feel  is  contained  in  the  Criminal  Laws.  With 
respect  to  the  charge  which  we  have  made  against  the 
Magistracy  in  the  North  West  Provinces  generally,  that  they 
have  exhibited  an  improper  leniency  towards  convicted  prison- 
ers in  cases  of  felony,  we  cannot  but  think  that  our  accusation 
has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  extracts  which  we  have 
made  from  the  reports  of  the  Sudder  Court,  for  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  Magistrates  themselves  furnish  the  Court 
with  the  figures  introduced  into  those  reports.  However  if 
we  have  unintentionallv  been  wrong,  or  unwittingly  given  a 
colour  to  statements  which  they  were  not  meant  to  wear,  we 
can  onl^  say  that  Ledlie's  Miscellany^  offers  a  fair  field  for  the 
correction  of  our  errors.  Our  suggestions  may  be  taken  for 
as  much  as  they  are  worth  ;  until  others  better  suited  to  the 
people  of  the  country  and  their  wants  are  offered,  ours  will  at 
least,  on  account  of  their  having  been  made  in  good  faiths 
demand  attention. 
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A   GLEE. 

Girb  and  Boys* 

Merrily,  merrily  toss  the  hay. 
Toss  the  hay  merrily, 
Cheerily,  cheerily  smg  away. 
Sing  away  cheerily. 

Philosopher. 

Surely  we  stand  on  a  wonderful  spot. 
For  over  our  heads  is  the  boundless  Blue, 
And  under  our  feet  lie  the  wells  of  Earth 

That  were  never  yet  shown  to  mortal  view. 

A  Girl 

What  nAtters  that  ?  the  mysterious  vault 
Is  gilded  to-day  with  a  sunny  sheen, 
And  the  unseen  caves  of  the  ancient  world. 

Are  covered  to  day  with  a  mantle  of  green. 

A  Girl  and  Boy. 

And  hark,  how  the  welkin  with  laughter  is  ringing. 
Such  labor  is  nothing  but  frolic  and  play. 
While  the  lasses  and  lads  join  their  voices  in  singing 

Hurrah !  for  the  midsummer's  haymaking  day. 

Girls  and  Boys. 

Merrily  merrily  toss  the  hay, 
Toss  the  hay  merrily, 
Cheerily,  cheerily  sing  away, 
Sing  away  cheerily. 
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These  are  days  of  sad  division  in  religious  opinions.  Tho 
Established  Church  at  home  is  not  what  it  was  to  most  of  us. 
To  some  a  more  requiringand  pretensions  Mother,  and  from 
others  now  estranged.  jSut  how  many  amongst  us  have 
charming  recollections,  long  before  we  thought  about  Articles, 
of  Old  Parsonage  houses  and  gf  scenes  connected  with  the 
Parish  and  the  Parson. 

Our  own  memories  are  manifold. 

First, dimly  and  inextremeantiquity,hovers  the visionof  parts 
of  a  house,  for  it  cannot  be  wholly  recollected.  It  was  close  on 
a  Church,  and  of  only  one  story  high.  A  passage  ending  in 
a  pantry  is  the  most  distinct  part  of  this  fabric,  because  it  had 
a  dark  legend  connected  with  it  that  made  it  a  very  fearful 
locality.  In  the  dusk,  one  evening,  a  mysterious  figure  was 
seen  moving  towards  the  pantry.  "  Who's  that  ?'*  was  cried 
out  by  some  one,  then  a  scuffle  of  feet  was  heard,  and  the  figure 
disappeared.  Our  youthful  imaguiation  was  fearfully  excited 
'  with  the  scene  that  followed,  the  counting  of  the  spoons  and 
the  timorous  examination  by  candle-light  of  impossible  places 
for  more  robbers.  A  meat  safe,  and  a  Press  bed  underwent 
strict  search,  and  the  kitchen  clock  was  opened  by  a  person 
armed  with  a  poker.  The  leading  bad  character  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  an  individual  named  Robin.  He  had 
been  in  jail  and  was  known  to  poach,  and  it  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  dark  figure  was  Robin.  Maturer  judgement 
leads  us  to  incline  rather  to  the  idea  that  it  was  Joe  a  stable  boy, 
and  addicted  to  lump  sugar  obtainable  in  the  pantry  aforesaid, 
and  to  believing  that  Robin  who  lived  three  miles  off  would 
have  paid  his  visit  at  a  later  hour  and  with  more  success. 
Robin  however  carried  it  then  easily,  he  was  a  professional 
robber,  who  had  matriculated  in  a  real  stone  prison,  and  had 
perhaps  worn  iron  chains,  and  of  course  it  was  him. 

There  is  an  oriental  tinge  about  the  recollections  of  our  first 
parsonage.  There  was  an  Indian  lady  who  had  bad  head  aches 
and  wore  infinitely  tliin  shoes,  and  the  accounts  were  still  fresh 
of  a  dark  Heathen  maid  (anterior  to  our  epoch),  who  would 
sleep  on  the  door  mats,  and  who  one  hot  summer's  day  scan- 
dali^  the  vUlage  by  bathing,  after  the  manner  of  Diana,  in 
a  neighbouring  stream.  There  were  large  trunks  too  of  a 
scented  wood,  with  a  ship's  name  on  them,  and  there  were  • 
sundry  strange  pieces  of  stumpy  furniture  with  screws  in 
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unnecessary  places,  which  bore  the  reputation  of  having  been 
in  cabins. 

We  have  not  much  more  to  say  of  this  parsonage,  it  has 
so  nearly  faded  from  memory,  but  a  windy  night  recurs 
which  was  considered  to  have  been  one  of  great  danger.  The 
steeple  of  the  Church  was  held  to  be  loose,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  if  it  fell,  it  would  exactly  reach  the  Indian 
lady's  bed.  She  therefore  sat  up  all  night  in  another  direc- 
tion, and  Joe  was  sentinelled  in  the  garden  to  giv^  early  intima- 
mations  of  such  crackings  or  other  prognostics  of  downfidl  as 
might  occur.  A  stout  gentleman  with  a  beaming  face,  in- 
timately connected  with  our  other  parsonages,  played  his  part 
at  tliis  too,  but  we  do  not  recollect  him  as  doing  so,  he  is  said 
then  (it  is  scarcely  credible)  to  have  been  thin,  and  to  have 
ridden  on  horseback  in  top-boots. 

We  have  one  more  recollection.  A  tomb  with  a  weeping 
willow  over  it.  This  was  a  place  beloved  by  all  the  house  :  by 
us  too,  though  we  onlv  knew  by  report  that  it  was  Annie's 
grave.  We  did  not  ask  much  about  Annie,  because  the  Indian 
lady's  eyes  used  to  fill  with  tears,  at  the  mention  of  her  name, 
but  we  gathered  roughly  that  she  had  been  an  orphan  and 
came  from  soldiers'  barracks  far  away  in  the  unknown  East, 
somewhere  near  where,  as  we  then  thought,  all  the  people  in 
Genesis  had  lived. 

The  scene  next  shifts  to  another  village,  where  indeed  we 
were*  not  living  in  a  parsonage,  but  where  there  was  one 
close  by,  which  we  visited.  We  have  plenty  of  recollections 
of  this  village,  but  as  we  must  confine  the  subject  to  parson- 
ages, we  confess  our  reminiscences  are  not  vivid  of  the  one 
here.  There  were  pupils  living  with  the  parson,  and  they 
were  very  fond  of  playing  pranks,  if  we  are  correct.  The 
parsonage  was  very  old  and  ricketty,  and  the  parson's  wife 
exceedingly  afiraid  that  it  would  some  day  suddenly  collapse. 
A  pupil  uierefore  ascended  to  the  roof  one  night,  provided 
with  two  bricks  and  these  he  discharged  down  the  chimney 
of  the  room,  in  wliich  he  knew  the  apprehensive  lady  to  he 
sitting.  Whereupon  loud  outcries  arose,  and  a  tumultuous 
scuffle  into  the  garden,  with  a  shout  of  *'  save  the  children.'' 

Another  pleasantry  occurred  as  follows.  -  A  new  pupil 
arrived  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  parson.  He 
was  received  nowever  with  courtesy  by  a  gentleman  in  a 
gown  and  bands ;  some  encjniries  were  made  into  his  attain- 
ments,  and  a  few  cautions  given  as  to  the  characters  of  those 
who  would  be  his  fellow  pupUs,  but  a  eulogy  of  warmth  was 
passed  upon  one  of  them,  whose  society  was  recommended 
^  being  that  of  a  staid  and  sober  youth.    Some  confusion  was 
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ereftted  in  the  new  pupil's  mind  at  dinner  however,  by  the 
appearance  of  quite  a  different  parson,  and  the  assumption  by 
the  soi-disant  parson  of  the  character  of  the  pupil  he  had 
praised  in  the  morning.  This  staid  and  sober  pupil,  by  the 
way,  soon  after  departed,  but  some  were  uncharitable  enough 
to  believe  that  he  took  one  farewell  look  at  the  8]x)t,  in  the 
person  of  a  very  truculent  and  unmanageable  beggar,  who 
came  at  night,  demanded  food  and  money  and  threatened  to 
fire  the  house  in  case  of  refusal.  This  outrageous  behaviour 
which  was  displayed  at  a  small  side  door,  where  it  immediately 
became  known  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  led  to  many  subse- 
qnent  alarms,  and  the  suspicion  of  a  smell  of  burning  at  un- 
timely hours. 

lliere  is  much  of  the  East  in  our  associations  with  this 
village  too.  An  Indian  gentleman  arrived  who  wore  a 
great  deal  of  nankeen,  and  brought  more  stumpy  furniture. 
And  the  parson  too,  had  been  somewhere  East,  for  he 
conld  talk  in  a  strange  tongue  with  the  Indian  gentleman, 
and  did  so  sometimes  at  dinner,  when  the  subject  was  what 
he  informed  us  on  enquiry  was  called  hocus poaa.  The  stoutf 
beaming  man  now  appears  quite  distinctly,  coming  from  some- 
where at  nights  in  a  post  chaise,  and  appearing  at  our  bed 
with,  strawberries,  gently  put  into  our  mouth  with  his  soft 
white  fingers.  This  person  we  shall  call  the  Doctor,  for 
reasons  which  will  immediately  be  seen. 

Onr  next  house  stands  out  in  the  clear  day-light  of  recol- 
lection. It  was  in  the  street  of  a  market  town  and  at  the 
comer  of  another  cross  street.  It  seemed  quite  a  regular 
house  outside,  built  of  red  brick  with  three  windows  at  top, 
three  windows  on  the  first  fioor,  and  one  on  each  side  of 
the  door.  But  it  was  amazingly  devious  inside.  Part 
of  a  low  house  next  door  belonged  to  it,  and  it  made 
curious  digressions  into  this  supplementary  house  when 
you  would  not  have  expected.  As  you  entered  at  the 
front  door  there  was  a  room  on  each  Hand.  One  had 
a  window  in  front  and  a  window  at  the  back,  which  made 
it  pleasant  enough.  The  other  had  only  one  window 
and  was  gloomy ;  if  you  casually  opened  an  imprac- 
ticable looking  door  in  tlie  comer,  you  found  with  some  natural 
surprise,  that  it  introduced  you  to  the  principal  stair-case. 
Tins  stair-case  was  lighted  by  a  low  window,  looking  into  the 
cross  street.  As  you  passed  up  it,  (it  was  between  walls,  not 
with  bannisters,)  tnere  was  a  door  and  through  this  if  you 
liked,  you  could  go  down  some  steps  into  the  kitchen  which 
was  part  of  the  auxiliary  house  next  door.  Arrived  on  the 
^rst  floor,  you  found  a  very  lightsome  blue-papered^4rawing 
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room,  and  a  bed-room  sombre  with  red  curtains.  Then  yon 
turned  down  into  a  chintz  bed-room  full  of  nice  smells  of  la- 
vender and  perfumery — for  it  was  the  Doctor's,  and  he  was 
particular  in  these  matters.  You  knew  you  were  in  the  de- 
puty house  because  it  had  casement  windows,  wliilst  the  main 
building  had  sash.  With  a  good  deal  of  assistance  from  next 
door  in  the  matter  of  the  staircase,  you  ascended  to  the  top  story 
where  you  found  two  more  bed-rooms.  The  re^t  of  the  house 
consisted  of  a  pantry,  a  long  thin  room,  which  made  a  brisk  in- 
cursion under  our  neighbour's  roof,  and  two  servants'  rooms 
variously  disposed  over  ground  floor  rooms  belonging  to  quite 
different  people,  and  each  of -them,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
furnished  witti  a  staircase  of  its  own,  which  descended  as  well  as 
it  could,  and  debouched  in  an  unexpected  way,  behind  a 
dish  rack  or  some  other  odd  place. 

The  auxiliary  house  standing  at  right  ane^les  to  the  princi- 
pal one,  at  the  back  they  made  two  sides  of  a  square  and  the 
other  two  sides belne  planted  with  shrubs,  there  wasalittle  space 
in  the  midst  called  the  garden.  The  happiest  imagination 
could  make  nothing  of  this  spot.  How  often  have  we  tried 
to  think  it  a  pleasing  parterre,  and  how  often  have  we  been 
utterly  foiled  in  the  attempt.  It  was  divided  into  faddling 
beds  of  crocus  edged  with  dark  box,  and  a  more  gloomy 
dinzy  little  performance  was  never  seen.  One  day  we  were 
grubbing  about  amongst  the  squalid  shrubs  which  enclosed  it, 
when  we  discovered  a  window  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
deputy  house.  Immediately  over  it  was  the  window  of  one 
of  our  servants'  rooms,  and  we  began  counting  the  other  win- 
dows to  see  what  this  new  one  could  be.  l%en  we  poshed 
through  the  shrubs  and  peered  in,  at  first  we  could  see  nothing, 
but  as  soon  as  our  eyes  could  manage  the  dark,  we  found  a 
cobbler's  face  within  a  yard  of  ours,  who  was  working  at  his 
stall.  How  the  cobbler  got  there  is  not  known  to  this  day, 
there  were  no  indications  of  cobbler  on  the  street  side,  and 
whether  he  had  been  walled  in  recently  or  otherwise,  has 
never  satisfactorily  appeared.  We  never  saw  our  Crispin 
again,  but  he  had  a  considerable  effect  on  our  demeanour. 
We  were  previously  in  the  habit  of  driving  imaginary 
horses,  and  nolding  animated  conversations  with  imaginary 

fentlemen  in  different  parts  of  this  quarter-deck  of  a  garden, 
ut  fi^m  the  cobbler's  day,  these  employments  were  dropt. 
Peace  be  with  the  soul  of  that  ingenious  gentleman,  who- 
ever he  was,  the  designer  of  this  strange  house,  tmly 
it  was  a  rare  contrivance  !  How  the  Indian  lady  and 
gentleman  liked  it,  we  do  not  know,  for  it  was  inconceiv- 
ably small,  and  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  residing 
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in  a  palace,  if  the  picture  was  correct  which  they  showed 
as  their  Indian  Etome.  However  they  and  the  Doctor 
and  several  others,  not  to  speak  of  ourselves,  would  stow 
themselves  away  here  for  months  together. 

The  groundfloor  room  with  two  windows  was  the  dining 
room,  as  also  the  study  of  the  Doctor.  We  o^  wish  breakfast 
would  taste  now,  as  the  Doctor's  did  then.  We  see  him,  as  we 
write.  He  sat  plumply  in  his  arm  chair  with  the  tea-things  be- 
fore him,  (female  aia  was  rejected  in  tea-making)  he  could  reach 
the  bell  with  one  arm,  and  take  the  kettle  off  the  fire  with  the 
other,  buttered  toast  gleamed  from  a  plate  over  the  slop- 
bason  filled  with  hot-water  and  a  pile  of  muffins  stood  on 
bis  right  hand.  For  us  individually,  he  would  prepare  certain 
potted  meats  on  bread  and  butter  in  a  dainty  fashion  ;  he 
would  eagerly  watch  our  first  mouthful,  and  on  the  cry  of  joy 
which  our  paiate  always  dictated  to  us,  would  beam  round  the 
table  and  rub  his  hanas.  The  Indian  gentleman  too  was  not 
neglected,  hot  eastern  dishes  were  prepared  for  his  peculiar 
use,  and  on  their  approval,  the  Doctor  again  beamed  on  every- 
body and  again  rubbed  his  hands. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  stay  long  in  this  little  room,  because 
the  Doctor  had  to  write  his  sermons  here,  besides  having  to  ad- 
mit an  mfinite  number  of  people  to  conference.  He  was  curate 
of  this  little  market-town  where  we  lived,  but  in  earlier  days  he 
had  walked  the  hospitals  in  London,  and  had  taken  his  diploma 
as  a  physician.  So  what  with  his  spiritual  character,  what  with 
his  medicine,  and  what  with  his  ready  sympathy  for  distress  and 
sufiering,  and  a  fimd  of  common  sense,  the  influence  he  gained 
was  most  amazing.  Tom  This  wanted  to  get  married  and  he 
knew  a  nice  young  girl,  but  he  thought  he  should  like  to  go  down 
and  have  a  word  with  the  Doctor  before  he  spoke  to  her. 
Bill  That  had  been  drinking  and  had  got  ill  firom  it,  and  he 
wanted  some  physic,  but  he  was  afraid  the  Parish  Doctor 
would  be  hard  upon  him, — ^he  had  better  go  down  and  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it  with  the  old  Doctor  at  the  comer  house. 
But  it  was  not  confined  to  Toms  and  Bills  only.  Even  the 
county  people  used  to  drop  in  at  that  snug  parlor,  and  un- 
bosom their  troubles.  We  have  krown  on  the  same  day,  a 
nobleman  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  wanted  a 
new  bailiff,  pull  up  at  the  brick  house,  to  know  if  the  Doctor 
could  recommend  one,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  man  on  his 
way  home  from  jail,  turned  in  to  promise  the  Doctor  he  would 
never  get  into  trouble  afi;ain.  Well  ttiis  assemblage  of  gentle- 
men and  Toms  and  Bills,  and  old  women  and  mad  people, 
(for  it  was  a  curious  thing  that  mad  people  adored  him)  drovo 
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US  from  the  Doctor's  study  and  as,  though  we  were  so  pinched 
for  room,  the  other  ground  floor  apartment  was  never  fur- 
nished, the  drawing  room  became  our  usual  retreat. 

The  blue  paper  we  have  mentioned  |nade  this  a  very  cheer- 
ful room,  and  there  were  large  blue  bell  puUs  hanging 
on  each  side  of  the  fire  place,  which  did  notning  however, 
for  the  bell  answered  to  an  unassuming  string  in  a  comer. 
There  was  a  door  in  the  wall,  covered  also  with  the  blue 
paper,  which  opened  into  a  light  closet  and  this  contained  most 
marvellous  things.  It  was  called  the  China  closet,  biit  it 
could  show  very  little  Oiina,  its  stores  inclined  more  to  books, 
pictures,  lamps,  vases  of  rose  leaves,  Chinese  puzzles,  Indian 
toys,  a  bugle,  a  whip,  a  bootjack,  shells,  preserved  gooseberries 
and  a  musical  snuff  box.  On  the  approach  of  tediooa  visitors 
we  occasionally  passed  half  an  hour  in  this  Museum,  and 
rarely  without  finding  something  new.  But  the  window  was 
our  chosen  post,  how  many  hours  have  we  passed  in  the 
left  hand  window,  looking  on  at  the  simple  drama  enacting 
below,  simple  but  highly  interesting  because  human  !  It  must 
not  be  supposed  when  we  speak  familiarly  of  certain  charac- 
ters now  to  be  introduced,  that  we  had  been  quite  bold  enough 
to  make  all  their  acquaintances,  it  was  chiefly  from  our  watch- 
tower  that  we  had  learnt  their  goings  on.  Exactly  opposite 
were  two  little  shops,  one  a  barber's  and  the  other  a  drug- 
gist's. The  barber  was  a  foppish  little  man  and  called  him- 
self over  the  door  a  peruke  maker,  spelling  ^  peruke'  in  some 
purist  manner  with  a  ^'  q,"  which  uttle  matter  troubled  us 
somewhat,  as  we  could  not,  when  thus  spelt,  find  it 'in  the 
dictionary.  He  had  a  nice  fat  wife  and  no  end  of  sons  and 
daughters.  The  drugjrist  was  a  tall,  graye  man  and  a  bache- 
lor. His  name  was  Boddimer,  and  bow  he  maintained  him- 
self we  cannot  conjecture.  He  had  a  little  counter  certainly, 
and  when  his  door  was  open  we  could  see  some  bottles  on  a  shelf; 
moreover  early  in  the  morning,  he  mopped  the  shop  out  with 
his  oi?i^  hands,  and  put  on  a  dean  white  apron,  and  arranged 
himself  behind  his  counter  ready  for  his  customers.  But  they 
never  came,  and  we  fear  we  must  confess  our  conviction  that 
if  they  had,  their  wants  cffild  not  have  been  satisfied,  for  he 
never  appeared  to  have  new  supplies,  and  we  suspect  pos- 
sessed but  a  small  stock  in  hand.  However  his  pn»- 
perity,  such  as  it  was,  seemed  not  to  diminish.  He  wis 
on  peaceable  but  not  cordial  terms  with  the  barber ;  we  think 
there  was  an  agreement  between  them,  we  think  Boddimer 
did  not  pay  for  his  weekly  shave,  but  gave  an  equivalent  in 
the  shap9  of  such  rhubarb  as  the  barber's  household  required. 
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We  hated  the  people  at  the  corner  of  the  cross  street.  They 
had  a  board  over  their  door  announcing  that  they  were 
Agents  for  some  County  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  this 
was  all  greek  to  us.  Besides  it  was  a  sulky  house,  the  door 
was  yery  seldom  open,  and  then  only  in  an  unsociable  way, 
bat  we  decided  from  such  glimpses  as  we  got  from  time  to 
time,  that  there  was  no  counter  in  the  lower  room,  and  as 
there  was  positively  not  a  single  customer  who  ever  came 
near  them,  it  led  us  to  set  this  Agency  ddwn,  as  being  no 
better  than  it  should  be.  However  there  was  one  redeeming 
point  about  these  people,  tliey  had  an  excellent  dinner  on  Sun- 
day. ,  It  was  brought  from  the  baker's  about  ^  past  twelve,  in 
a  large  dish  and  seemed  to  consist  of  a  loin  of  mutton  embed- 
ded in  a  delicious  Yorkshire  pudding.  'It  came  reeking  along 
in  a  girl's  hands,  swung  into  the  sulkey  door  which  instantly 
closed,  and  we  saw  it  no  more :  but  we  felt  certain  that  for  the 
next  twenty  minutes,  the  Agency  was  enjoying  itself  very 
moeh. 

A  little  below  this  house  was  an  iron  gate  which  lead 
down  a  court  to  a  Baptist  chapel.  The  circle  in  which  we 
lived  had  naturally  in  some  measure  biassed  our  opinions, 
and  we  regarded  the  iron  gate,  and  what  it  enclosed,  as  insti- 
tutions which  it  was  desirable  should  be  destroyed  and 
levelled  with  the  ground,  privately  by  night.  Yet  we  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  chapel  and  its  congregation.  We  can  hear 
the  sturdy  Non-Conformists  bellowing  their  lusty  praises  even 
now.  Bat  we  had  great  difficulties  with  their  devotions,  for 
not  conceiving  at  that  time,  of  any  form  of  worship  different 
from  that  of  me  prayer  book,  we  were  much  puzzled  with 
the  places  in  which  tlieir  hymns  came  in.  On  Sundays  at 
service  time  a  little  knot  of  people  were  generally  standing 
talking  together  before  the  iron  gate.  Others  would  be  filing 
down  the  entrance,  but  when  the  knot  moved,  we  calculated 
three  minutes  after  their  last  man  went  in,  and  then  we  open- 
ed the  prayer  book  and  began  fair.  Perhaps  we  had  got  into 
the  pealms  or  were  just  beginning  the  second  lesson,  when  in 
the  most  provoking  manner — swell  came  a  great  fervent  hymn. 
Por  a  few  times,  we  supposed  the  Jfcn- Conformist  had  mista- 
ken the  Sunday  and  was  reading  the  wrong  psalms  and  les- 
sons. But  the  irregularity  continuing:,  we  were  reduced  to 
much  perplexity  and  reflexion.  The  Agency  were  Indepen- 
dants,  the  barber  a  churchman ;  we  wish  we  could  give  a  better 
account  of  Boddimer,  but  we  fear  he  was  latitudinarian  in  his 
opinionB.  He  wore  Sunday  clothes  it  is  true,  and  recognized 
the  (ordinance  of  a  hot  dinner  from  the  baker's,  as  the  Agency 
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did,  but  he  was  a  late  riser,  appeared  to  smoke  in  bed  and 
tamed  out  for  the  first  time  when  people  returning  from 
church  indicated  that  it  was  dinner  time. 

One  of  our  intimate  street  friends,  and  a  £uniliar  cha- 
racter in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  comer  was  an  old 
gentleman  called  the  Beggai*s'  Footman.  Hme  had  bent 
him  nearly  double  and  bis  hair  was  as  white  as  snow. 
When  we  first  watched  him  and  his  habits,  he  appeared 
to  be  supported  by  the  town,  for  he  wore  a  blue  coat 
with  a  red  collar,  red  breeches  and  a  gold  band  to  his  bat. 
These  were  from  time  to  time  renewed  and  the  first  day  of 
wearing  a  fresh  set  was  rather  a  triumphal  occasion,  &e  old 
gentleman  taking  somewhat  cf  a  processional  walk  about  the 
streets,  and  being  warmly  received  by  his  friends.  But  as 
our  acquaintance  wore  on,  we  were  sorry  to  see  one  suit  get- 
ting sadly  tarnished  and  threadbare,  and  to  find  that  the  day 
had  long  gone  by  for  the  new  one,  which  alas!  never  made  its 
appearance.  The  arrival  too,  of  certain  men  in  blue  coUs 
and  glazy  hats,  who,  we  gjithered,  were  called  Rural  Police, 
forced  the  truth  upon  us  that  our  old  friend  had  been  supersed- 
ed. We  resisted  the  innovation  as  long  as  we  could;  oor 
political  opinions  at  the  period  inclining  us  to  rally  round  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  we  believed  against  hope  in 
the  Beadle.  But  when  the  last  blush  of  red  faded  from  the 
collar,  when  tarnish  had  at  length  obliterated  the  last  gleam 
of  gold  from  the  hat  band,  we  succumbed  to  the  melancholy 
fact  that  civil  death  had  fallen  on  the  Beggars'  Footman. 
But  he  himself  never  succumbed;  an  undersized  vagrant 
0till  stood  a  very  good  chance  of  a  blow  from  his  stick, 
though  it  was  now  merely  vague  assault  and  not  leading 
to  capture  ;  obstmctions  were  still  removed  with  vigour 
firom  the  gutter,  and  a  general  moral  restraint  was  still 
exercised  over  the  smallest  and  least  active  of  the  street 
boys. 

The  Rectory  at  our  town  was  a  very  mysterions 
house,  we  always  entered  it  with  awe.  There  were  more 
people  in  it  than  ever  appeared,  it  was  said,  and  thia  single 
circumstance  was  to  us  "pregnant  yrith  undefined  interest. 
There  was  a  powerful  man  servant  who  wore  a  velveteen 
shooting  coat,  and  who  never  worked  either  in  the  yard  or  came 
to  table,  and  we  heard  it  said  of  him  one  day,  that  ne  had  great 
nerve  in  a  struggle.  The  Rector  was  more  wrinkled  than 
any  person  we  have  ever  seen  before  or  after,  it  seemed  in- 
conceivable that  his  skin  coidd  ever  have  been  new.  He  was 
very  gentlemanly,  almost  high  caste,  and  rode  ezoellntly 
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well  on  horseback,  though  in  figure  now  a  little  crumpled 
heap  of  a  man.  No  one  had  ever  known  him  preach,  but  he 
was  willing  to  read  prayers  to  anv  extent.  He  would  poise 
himself  on  a  broad-headed  walkmg-stick  in  the  desk,  and 
thus  supported,  read  the  service  three  times  a  day,  in  a  clear 
sonorous  voice  without  any  difficulty.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  the  Doctor,  and  tliough  religion  was  a  subject  to  which  he 
never  directly  referred,  he  indicated  with  slight  nods  occa- 
sionally, his  approval  of  the  Doctor's  sermons.  These  dis- 
courses were  neither  eloquent  or  erudite  in  the  remotest  degree, 
but  it  was  the  man's  character  that  was  preaching.  There 
was  nothing  very  striking  in  the  actual  words,  but  then  they 
contained  not  rare  and  choice  dried  specimens  of  opinions  out 
of  a  II  ell  furnished  head,  but  the  simple  hving  truths  which 
nourished  his  own  great  heart  every  day,  and  which  he 
thought,  and  justly  thought,  must  be  realities  for  others  too. 
The  Doctor  was  very  particular  about  respect  for  the  place 
and  courtesy  tothecongregation  whenhe  was  in  Church.  Clothes 
were  changed  in  the  vestry,  if  it  was  the  least  muddy,  and 
spotless,  noiseless  shoes  were  always  worn,  and  as  he  sailed 
softly  down  the  aisle,  with  his  physician's  hood  of  red  and 
pale  lavender  floating  beliind  him,  it  was  rarely  you  saw  a 
more  comely  and  engaging  appearance. 

We  remember  ono  winter,  an  amazing  influenza  came 
over  our  little  town.  We  (of  the  red  brick  house)  were  levelled 
to  an  individual,  and  the  town  surgeon  (himself  just  able  to 
walk)  staggered  through  our  devious  apartments,  from  prostra- 
tion to  prestation.  The  surgeon  by  the  way  came  in  a  post  chaise, 
his  coachman  being  in  bed,  and  he  told  us  the  post-boy  had 
fallen  off  at  one  house  where  they  had  stopped.  We  in  our 
individual  bed,  were  in  some  anxiety  to  know  how  our  street 
fnends  were  going  on,  but  no  man  could  bring  tidings  to  us. 
At  last  the  foot-boy  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  uiquire  on 
our  behalf,  the  condition  of  the  outside  world.  A  bump 
had  been  heard  by  the  barber  in  Boddimer's  house.  This 
it  turned  out  was  our  friend  the  druggist  trying  to  get  to  his 
window  to  throw  the  key  into  the  street,  he  being  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  front 
door  being  locked.  A  few  hours  after  the  bump,  a  faint 
figure  was  seen  fiimbling  with  the  bedroom  window,  till 
at  last  he  managed  to  open  it  and  drop  with  a  languid  jerk 
a  large  key  on  the  pavement.  Such  was  Boddimer  in  extremis. 
The  barber's  family  were  bowled  over  from  top  to  bottom, 
in  a  sort  of  here  we  go  up,  here  we  go  down  fashion;  But 
the  Agency  with  a  hard,  man  of  the  world  kind  of  cunning, 
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escaped  altogether.  We  all  rose  up  in  our  house  again  but 
one,  and  she  rose  no  more.  Good  Alice,  we  could  have  spared 
a  better  woman.  Thou  stoutest,  cleanest,  best-hearted  of  cooks, 
with  thy  flaxen  hair  and  soft  blue  eyes — most  lavish  of  house- 
keepers, daintiest  purveyor,  can  we  not  yet  behold  thee,  thy 
rich  labors  finished,  sitting  in  thy  broad  arm  chair  before  the 
oldkitchen  clock — in  the  vast  chimney  corner,  while  the  ample 
fire  throws  its  yellow  light  on  thy  cheerful  face  and  the  sorriest 
jester  present,  could  keep  thee  (happy  auditor!)  rocking  and 
quaking  with  laughter  by  the  hour  together.  We  could  have 
spared  a  better ! 

Some  confinement  to  the  house  succeeded  this  illness, 
and  as  we  were  led  by  the  circumstance  into  renewed 
street  researches,  we  l^gan  the  design  of  giving  our 
characters  different  names,  and  making  them  all  act  in  a  stoiy. 
This  was  to  be  called — a  "  History  of  Summer-town."  In 
this  appeared  all  the  people  we  have  mentioned,  and  many 
others  within  view  of  our  watch-tower,  whom  we  have  not 
now  opportunity  to  specify.  Boddimer  assumed  the  role  of 
Loddimer  a  rich  merchant,  in  love  with  Florimel,  which  was 
romantic  for  Jane,  the  prettiest  of  the  barber's  daughters,  aud 
the  Agency  was  cast  for  principal  villain  under  tlie  title  of 
Don  Iscariot.  We  wrote  at  that  period,  but  our  hand  was 
large,  and  progressed  with  the  assistance  of  lines  and  was  there- 
fore cumbrous,  moreover  we  were  unfortunate  M'ith  the  ink 
and  always  had  much  difficulty  in  avoiding  copious  splashing. 
A  kind  friend  however  consented  to  act  as  amanuensis,  for 
the  production  of  oiu"  history.  We  dare  say  we  were  getting 
tedious,  and  patience  has  undoubtedly  bounds,  and  so  it  came 
about,  one  day  after  we  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
that  our  Secretary  gave  notice  that.she  was  only  prepared  to 
write  one  more  instalment  for  us.  Our  characters  were  all 
abroad,  when  we  received  this  blow :  there  was  no  possibihiy 
of  di'awing  them  together  or  of  bringing  anything  like  a 
denouement  out  of  matters  as  they  then  stood.  One  course 
remained,  they  must  be  got  rid  of.  Now  emigration  had  not 
yet  been  brought  into  the  service  of  fiction  to  aid  in  dispersing 
supernumeraries.  Death  alone  could  clear  the  decks.  Dear  heart ! 
how  we  laid  on  the  apoplexy  and  lightning!  and  what  Mith  them, 
two  fires  and  a  lost  ship,  we  were  quite  ready  the  next  morning 
with  "our  last  scene  of  all,"  greatly  to  the  amusement,  partly  to 
the  surprise,  and  mostly  to  the  relief  of  our  excellent  senbe. 

We  are  fingering  too  long  on  the  brick  house,  but  we  must  say 
one  word  more  about  it.  It  was  a  defightful  place  if  you 
were  at  all  unwell,  appUances  were  so  ready,  remedies  were 
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Ko  s^enial.  A  very  soft  arm  chair  sef^nied  to  convey  itself 
to  the  exact  spot  in  the  room  which  you  would  have  selected, 
and  there  you  could  languish  without  molestation.  We  suppose 
the  Doctor  secretly  ap})Iied  severer  antidotes,  but  those  which 
were  openly  recommended  were  of  a  most  clement  descrip- 
tion. White  wine  whey  was  prescribed,  as  far  as  we  can 
remember,  for  a  cold,  oran^ade  and  grapes  for  feverish  S3rmp- 
toms,  whilst  a  disordered  digestion  was  regulated  by  a  light 
lettuce  salad. 

But  time  shifted  the  scene.  The  Doctor  got  a  living  of 
his  own — a  village  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  At  this  new 
place  the  parsonage  was  hopelessly  out  of  repair.  It  was  there- 
fore all  thrown  down  except  a  short  strip,  and  another  house 
built.  When  we  arrived  there  it  was  just  finished.  It  was 
very  sounding,  the  doors  shut  with  a  sonorous  report,  and 
one's  shoes  on  the  slipperj-  stair  case  made  an  echoing  creak. 
It  was  impossible  for  a  long  time  to  make  any  of  the  rooms 
look  the  least  habitable.  There  was  plenty  of  furniture,  but 
an  impression  of  discomfort  was  suggested  by  the  spotless 
plaster  and  fresh  paint,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  correct. 
\Ve  tried  to  fling  books  and  lady's  work  about  in  cosy  dis- 
order, we  left  the  piano  open  with  a  music  book  on  it  and 
tried  to  make  a  side  table  look  as  if  some  body  had  been  just 
writing  there,  but  in  a  short  time  every  thing  seemed  to  come 
straight,    parallel    and   repulsive  again   of  its  own  accord. 

From  this  cold  scene  of  splendour,  we,  individually,  retreat- 
ed into  the  strip  of  old  house.  This  was  ten  times  more  com- 
fortable. There  was  a  passage  with  a  step  in  the  middle  of 
it,  not  going  up  anywhere  or  down  anywhere,  but  simply  way- 
laying the  shin.  There  was  a  bed-room  too,  with  a  floor 
wnich  was  down  hill  on  one  side  :  the  window  looked  into  a 
tree  and  an  inconceivable  number  of  insects  pervaded  the  bed 
in  consequence,  earwigs  and  others  taking  advantage  of  the 
nearest  branches  to  eftect  an  entrance,  The  Doctor  of  course 
resided  in  the  old  quarter,  he  had  a  study  with  a  great  beam 
across  it,  for  what  object  we  could  never  discover.  The  estate 
was  a  sweet  spot,  a  Ijttle  brook  meandered  tlirough  the  gar- 
den and  vast  immemorial  trees  threw  their  shadows  on  the 
soft  sward.  To  us  personally  this  place  is  associated  chiefly 
with  repose.  We  were  then  in  the  early  physical  bufietings  of 
a  large  school,  and  to  have  a  perfectly  sound  skin,  wholesome 
food,  and  anywhere  where  we  could  be  alone,  was  all  we  wish- 
ed. But  our  residence  generally,  as  a  family,  in  this  vil- 
lage was  a  failure.  There  was  a  great  Hall  here  standing  in  a 
noble  park,  with  a  lake  of  considerable  extent  lying  like  a  mirror 
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in  the  midst  of  it.  The  state  of  things  at  the  Hall  was  mnch 
more  like  what  Fielding  has  told  us  of  country  houses  in  his 
days,  than  many  would  think  possible  in  our  enlightened  age. 
This  Hall  was  a  moral  Upas  tree  spreading  a  poisonoas  and 
blighting  influence  around  it.  There  was  a  deadly'stillness  in 
the  parish,  the  yillagers  were  comfortable,  heartless,  soullesa 
serfs.  There  was  no  hope  and  no  fear,  they  knew  they 
should  not  starve  and  they  knew  they  should  never  be 
more  independent  than  the  squire's  hounds.  They  did 
not  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  the  next  world,  they 
seemed  to  have  a  vague  notion  that  the  squire  would 
get  one  of  the  many  mansions  of  wliich  they  had  heard,  and 
that  they  should  be  provided  for,  in  the  vicinity.  The  public 
house  was  a  hateful  place,  not  a  bit  like  one  of  those  dear  old 
village  taverns,  reeking  with  beer  and  ringing  with  brawl  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening,  and  then  shutting  up  ;  but  a  nasty 
cautious  house  where  a  few  soakers  got  slowly  and  calmly 
drunk  with  closed  doors,  and  then  were  dragged  softly  home. 
This  caution  was  necessary  because  the  squire  disapjiroved  of 
broad  festivity  anywhere  except  at  the  Hall.  The  Indian 
gentleman,  a  person  of  delicate  tastes  and  fervent  aspirations, 
was  of  course  out  of  his  element  here,  and  the  Doctor  having 
no  interest  and  no  levees  was  so  equaUy. 

The  most  genial  people  in  the  village  were  a  madman  and  an 
idiot.  The  idiotdid  not  care  anything  for  the  squire,  and  though 
it  never  spoke,  it  gently  aided  little  children  who  were  indifBcuI* 
ties  with  their  equilibrium,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  indicate 
its  poor  heart  was  giving  a  few  healthy  throbs.  The  mad- 
man wag  very  much  attached  to  the  doctor ;  and  they  fre- 
quently exchanged  visits.  One  we  have  heard  thus  described. 
The  doctor  called  on  the  madman  who  received  him  with 
cordiality  and  locked  the  door  on  the  inside.  Proceedings  then 
opened  with  apersonalconflict,in  which  the  mad  man,  being  the 
least,  got  worsted  and  was  thrown  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  in 
wliich  position  he  then  conversed  calmly  on  religion  for  half 
an  hour. 

Much  need  not  be  said  of  the  Churchy  which  was  of  an  odd 
shape,  being  formed  of  two  naves,  in  one  of  which  was  the  com- 
muniontable by  itself,  and  in  the  other  the  pews,pulpitandsooD. 

It  stood  in  a  depressed  sort  of  way  close  to  the  Hall, 
amongst  other  out-houses  :  it  was  little  taller  than  the  dog- 
kennel  close  by,  and  as  for  its  bell,  why  the  bell  at  the  stables 
on  the  right  was  worth  ten  of  it.  So  it  seemed  crushed,  and 
revenged  itself  by  moping  in  a  damp,  mouldy  way  wliich 
made  it  feel  like  a  cellar,  on  Sundays. 
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We  must  not  dwell  on  this  village,  lest  we  streak,  with 
the  colors  of  present  opinion,  pictures  which  have  been 
long  finished  and  hung  up  permanently  in  the  gallery  of 
memory.  But  we  may  say  one  word — ^that  it  is  chiefly  the 
recollection  of  this  Hall,  utterly  withering,  by  its  bainful  in- 
fluence, the  living  souls  around  it  into  wooden  automatons,  that 
led  us  first  to  believe  that  the  time  must  come  when  a  great  moral 
evil  cannot  be  longer  acquiesced  in,  merely  on  the  complacent 
excuse  that  it  is  a  social  necessity. 

In  the  course  of  time,  death  overtook  the  wizened  old  rectorof 
our  former  market  town,  and  they  carried  him  ofi^to  his  kindred 
in  a  distant  neighbourhood.  There  were  other  mysterious  remo- 
vals too,  and  the  man  in  the  velveteen  coat  had  some  heavy  work 
.  on  his  hands.  At  length  the  rectory  was  entirely  cleared  and 
ready  for  the  new  comer.  Who  should  this  be  but  the  Doctor.  We 
were  rising  in  the  world.  Our  new  house  was  an  ample 
building,  though  not  so  large  as  it  looked,  for  being  built  Uke 
a  carpenter's  square,  fi*om  two  sides  it  seemed  quite  a  man- 
sion. Though  the  front  gate  opened  on  the  market  place,  the 
garden  and  lawn  were  quite  secluded  and  were  very  pretty. 
The  house  though  not  well  designed,  was  eminently  comfor- 
table, strong  in  shutter  and  blind,  and  able  in  the  matter  of 
green  baize  doors.  But  the  glory  of  the  place  was  the 
Church.  The  Church-yard  was  only  separated  fi^om  our 
garden  by  a  wall  so  that  our  lawn  was  positively  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Church.  And  there  the  glorious  fabric,  leaving 
all  secular  buildings  immeasurably  beneath  it,  lifted  up  its 
head  in  solemn  seclusion  into  the  midst  of  "  sailing  birds  and 
silent  air."  Villages  long  miles  off  could  see  the  spire  rising 
against  the  horizontal  sky,  and  could  catch  gusty  swells  of 
music,  when  our  ringers  were  at  work.  No  where  have  we  ever 
so  realized  the  truth  of  the  line 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 

That  church  was  literally  to  us  a  joy  for  ever — at  earliest 
dawn  when  its  outline  was  sharpened  by  the  clear  air — in  sun- 
niest noon  when  the  heat  shook  on  the  tower — in  moonlight 
when  it  was  softened  to  a  delicate  fabric — at  midnight 
when  it  was  only  a  bold  black  sketch,  when  the  clock  chimes 
could  not  be  heard  for  thunder  and  the  wind  was  rattling 
amongst  the  bells — at  these  and  at  all  times  it  was  an  abiding 
joy.  The  pen  of  our  great  popular  writer  could  not  imagine 
ra  his  exquisite  way,  a  personality  more  distinct  than  the  one 
we  attached  to  this  noble  building.  On  one  occasion  a  qua- 
ker,  we  remember,  happening  to  be  overseer,  aflixed  a  notice 
on  the  church  door  to  the  efi^ct  that  a  vestry  meeting  would 
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be  held  on  a  subsequent  day  at  the  steeple  house.  This  came 
to  our  ears,  and  we  were  really  more  vexed  than  if  he  had 
called  the  Doctor  "a  tythe-fed  robber"  or  any  other  bad 
name  v»'}uch  the  warmth  of  religious  controversy  sanctions— 
tliis  lordly  temple  to  be  styled  a  steeple  house  !  The  Ring 
was  never  our  forte — but  if  the  non-conformist  had  been  un- 
dersized, and  we  had  chanced  to  have  met  him  under  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  we  confess  we  should  have  attempted 
such  per&;onal  chastisement,  as  occasion  might  have  offered. 
As  it  is,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  vestry  paid 
no  attention  to  the  notice  in  question,  (which  by  the  way 
was  swiftly  torn  down  by  a  devout  churchman),  that  no 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  overseer  was  fined  for  not  having 
convened  one.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  went  out 
walking  with  the  church,  because  in  long  strolls  through 
lanes  and  over  meadows  we  constantly  came  to  little  openings 
and  whenever  these  occurred,  then  our  beloved  fabric  was 
with  us  again,  rising  over  trees  or  crowning  some  sloping 
glade.  We  did  not  much  hke  its  being  out,  on  very 
wet  nights.  We  resented  the  indignity  once  offered  to  it, 
by  a  man  who  made  an  exhibition  of  climbing  up  to  the  top 
of  the  steeple  outside,  and  we  consoled  ourselves  with  think- 
ing how  very  smaU  he  looked  when  he  was  there. 

All  went  on  happily  at  first  at  this  parsonage,  but  the  Doc- 
tor was  not  quite  the  man  he  was  at  the  little  brick  house. 
No  one  could  be  less  fitted  for  a  noisy  vestry  than  he,  he 
quailed  under  clamor  and  shrunk  from  dispute.  Then  the 
Dissenters  got  into  habits  of  printing  fifW  plain  reasons  why 
they  were  not  churchmen,  in  letters  to  him ;  moreover  a  cu- 
rate arrived  who  was  a  very  eccentric  person,  and  the  Doctor 
could  not  endure  eccentricity,  taking  almost  a  Chesterfieldian 
view  of  the  subject ;  and  this  again  worried  him. 

The  lights  are  not  so  bright  on  this  home,  even  in  its 
palmiest  aays,  in  our  own  recollections.  Certain  doubts  be- 
gan to  arise  about  True  Blue  and  Church  and  State  and  the 
ancient  Institutions,  and  we  could  not  help  thinking  some  of 
the  political  shoemakers,  who  abounded  in  this  town,  and  who 
were  rebels  and  cut-throats  from  our  brick  house  point  of 
view,  had  some  truth  in  what  they  said,  and  did  not  altoge- 
ther make  out  so  bad  a  case. 

At  length  gloom  began  to  thicken,  the  Doctor  who  had 
BO  of^en  ministered  consolation  and  comfort  to  others  in 
fdckness,  fell  sadly  in  need  of  them  himself. 

Time  and  trouble,  and  we  fear  we  must  add  the  mufBns 
and  potted  meats  of  earlier  days,  began  to  tell;  attack  suc- 
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ceeded  attack,  and  at  last  in  the  weary  incambent  of  a  bath- 
chair  by  the  sea-beach  who  could  not  reco^ze  any  one  or 
would  weep  if  he  did,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  the  stout, 
beaming  man  of  yore  was  before  you. 

Well — it  is  all  past  now.  The  Doctor  is  sleeping  quietly 
enough  in  the  chancel  of  the  glorious  Church,  and  next  him 
the  Indian  Gentleman  ;  they  died  on  one  day,  and  were  bu- 
ried in  one  tomb. 

Strangers  have  turned  us  out  of  the  Rectory,  and  so  our 
connexion  with  Old  Parsonages  has  ceased,  perhaps  for  erer. 

PAUL  BBNISON. 
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Clear  is  the  evenmg  sky, 

Silent  the  hour, 
Save  that  comes  hamming  by. 

From  the  Church  tower. 
Great  Towi,  the  Curfew  bell. 
Ringing  with  breezy  swell 
To-day's  deep  knell. 

II. 

Some  would  give  gems  and  gold. 

If  the  bright  sun 
Never  to-day  had  rolled. 

Or  niiight  be  won 
Back  to  its  morning  course — 
Streams  never  seek  their  source— 
Tis  vain !  remorse. 

III. 

Some  will  meet  death  to-morrow. 

Misery — some. 
Cruel  farewells  and  sorrow. 

Exile  from  home-— 
Woe's  ambuscade  to-night, 
Wept  oer  by  angels  bright. 
Waits  for  the  light. 

IV. 

Hushed  is  the  Curfew's  knell. 
Footsteps  are  near — 

Gently  comes  Isabel, — 
"  Kneel,  fondest,  here, 

Kneel  in  the  balmy  air. 

Anguish  and  mute  despdr 

Win  need  our  prayer.' 
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{Translated  from  the  French  of  P-^  L.  Jacob, 

FOB    LEDLIE's   miscellany.) 


It  was  a  Saturday  evening — ^the  23rd  of  August,  1572, 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  about  twenty 
Catholic  gentlemen  and  officers  were  assembled  in  Paris  at 
the  house  of  one  DeLosse — a  captain  of  the  King's  Arque- 
busiers.  This  meeting  was  not  convened  for  political  pur- 
poses nor  had  it  a  party  character :  it  was  merely  a  supper  to 
be  succeeded  by  gambling. 

Still  the  events  which  had  taken  place,  as  well  as  those 
believed  to  be  in  preparation,  could  not  fail  in  some  degree  to 
affect  the  nature  of  the  meeting,  as  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  the  political  questions  of  the  day  and  the  plans  of 
Catherine  and  Cliarles — \^hich  were  of  a  description  calculated 
to  excite  the  greatest  agitation. 

The  Queen  Mother  foreseeing  that  the  Protestants  might 
assume  a  powerful  and  hostile  attitude,  and  wishing  to  spare 
her  son  the  troubles  of  a  fourth  civil  war,  had  formed  the 
atrocious  project  of  a  bloodv  coup-^etat — in  the  massacre 
of  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  faction. 

Her  second  son,  the  Duke  d'Anjou  who  afterwards  became 
King,  and  who  was  then  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  was  the 
first  she  initiated  into  this  diabolical  scheme.  The  Guises  re- 
ceived it  as  an  affair  of  state,  and  calmly  assisted  it  to  execu- 
tion. Tlie  Counts  de  Retz  and  De  Saulx  Tavannes  with 
the  Duke  de  Nevers,  all  three  favourite  confidants  of  Cathe- 
rine were  instructed  by  Guise  and  d'Aumale  to  carry  on  a 
Becret  treaty  with  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  tne  pro- 
ject, the  papal  sanction. 

The  weak  and  vacillating  temper  of  Charles  the  IX.  which 
rendered  him  unable  even  to  dissimulate  for  any  length  of 
time,  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  plot,which  was  gradually  thickening  around  nim. 
But  Catherine  and  the  Guises  made  such  use  of  him  as  their 
machinations  required.     He  was  a  mere  tool  in  their  hands. 
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The  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  King's  sister  with  Henry  of 
Bourbon,  Prince  of  Navarre,  whicli  seemed  to  predict  a  re- 
conciliation of  the  hostile  parties,  was  only  brought  about  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  those,  wnom  the  conspu^ators  soon  trusted 
to  have  in  their  power. 

The  contract  of  this  marriage  was  signed  in  the  month  of 
April,  but  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place,  till  the  16th  of 
August,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  which  event  took  place  so  suddenly  as  to 
suggest  the  suspicion  o(  poison.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  the  Protestant  nobilitv,  who  had 
been  all  summoned  to  partake  in  the  splendid  festivities  given 
by  the  King  and  the  citizens  in  honor  of  the  event.  Every 
gentleman  of  the  reformed  Church  felt  it  an  honor  to  be  present 
at  court,  on  an  occasion  which  seemed  to  augur  so  well  for  the 
Protestant  party  as  the  alliance  of  this  Catholic  princess 
with  their  own  Navarre.  It  seemed  a  symbolical  union  of 
the  two  religions. 

All  the  provinces  of  France  were  represented  by  their 
highest  noblesse,  gathered  together  by  special  invitation  both 
on  the  King's  part  and  on  that  of  Navarre,  Cond^  and  Ad- 
miral Coligny. 

There  were  upwards  of  four  thousand  Protestants  in  Paris. 

The  three  days  following  the  nuptials  were  devoted  to 
feasting,  to  concerts,  to  Tournaments  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments. 

The  lists  were  erected  in  the  precincts  of  the  Hotel  du  Petit 
Bourbon,  near  the  Louvre,  and  the  principal  noblemen  of 
both  pai*ties  engaged  each  other  amicably  with  sword  and 
lance,  on  foot  and  on  horse  back. 

An  allegorical  representation  also  was  performed,  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion. 

Paradise  was  represented  as  defended  by  the  King  and  the 
Dukes  d'Anjou  and  d'Alencon  and  assaulted  by  Navarre 
and  Conde  as  evil  spirits,  llie  spectacle  ended  with  the  de- 
feat of  the  devils  and  the  destruction  of  their  Hell.  The  choice 
of  so  singular  a  divertisement  called  up  suspicious  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  some,  but  others  thought  nothing  of  it  and  were 
sufficiently  gratified  at  being  amused  in  any  way. 

At  night,  the  Louvre  re-echoed  to  the  sound  of  mudic  and 
the  footsteps  of  the  dancers  continuing  to  a  late  hour. 

It  was  the  same  throughout  the  city,  religious  discussion 
seemed  to  be  forgotten — the  opposite  parties  mingled  in  social 
intercoiu-se  and  a  compact  of  confidence  and  fiiendship  ap- 
peared ratified  between  them. 
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You  might  have  believed  that  peace  was  re-established  in 
France — on  a  solid  and  durable  footing.  Mass  and  Sermon 
accorded  with  each  other  and  were  on  amicable  terras. 

All  was  changed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  when  Maurevert, 
from  his  ambuscade  in  a  house  in  the  cloister  of  Saint  Germain 
PAuxerrois,  shot  Admiral  Coligny  from  a  window  with  his 
arquebuss,  and  wounded  him  in  the  arm  and  hand. 

This  insidious  attack  drew  a  cry  of  indignation  from  the 
Protestants,  who,  it  seemed  likely,  would  resort  to  arms :  the 
Catholic  on  their  side  prepared  for  defence. 

From  this  moment  the  hatreds  revived — each  party  avoided 
the  other  and  kept  on  their  guard. 

Charles  the  IXth.  seemed  determined  to  attend  to  the  just 
complaints  of  the  friends  of  the  admiral — ^who  expressed  their 
snspicions  of  the  Guises.  He  swore  by  mart  Dieuy  his  favorite 
oath,  that  the  assassin  should  be  brought  to  justice :  he  order- 
ed the  Guises  to  leave  the  Court. 

This  first  satisfaction  to  the  Protestant  chiefs  made  them 
regret  the  defiant  position  they  had  assumed,  and  their  want 
of  confidence  in  the  king.  The  admiral  was  carried  to  his 
house  in  the  line  de  B6thisy ;  his  wound  was  dressed  by  the 
celebrated  Ambroise  Pare :  they  feared  the  ball  was  poisoned. 

The  king  with  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  chief  officers 
visited  Coligny  and  testified  by  calling  him  "  Father"  the  pain 
he  had  experienced,  from  this  cruel  attempt. 

The  King's  visit,  and  the  kind  expressions  he  had  made 
use  of,  soon  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  served  to  blind 
the  Calvinists  and  set  their  suspicions  to  sleep, 

Paris,  nevertheless  remained  stupified  and  in  the  attitude 
of  vague  expectation. 

The  Protestants  kept  aloof  from  the  Catholics,  and  they 
again  maintained  an  expression  of  gloom,  hatred  and  an- 
xiety. The  shops  were  partly  shut.  The  city  militia 
was  ready  to  march  at  the  first  order  of  the  civic  author!  • 
ties.  The  Louvre  was  garrisoned  with  soldiers,  and  in 
solitary  streets,  bodies  of  armed  men  were  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  groups  might  be  seen  standing  together  and  conver- 
sing in  low  tones. 

The  Calvinists  who  were  dispersed  in  diiFercnt  parts  of  the 
town,  had  received  a  secret  recommendation  to  draw  towards 
the  quarter  of  the  Louvre  where  their  chief  resided. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  has  since  been  accused  of  giving  this 
insidious  advice,  with  the  view  of  getting  her  victims  more 
completely  in  her  power,  by  the  time  of  the  Massacre. 
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Catherine  was  the  soiil  of  this  dreadful  exploit,  the  King 
was  not  made  acquainted  with  it,  till  it  was  on  the  eve  of  exe- 
cution. 

Charles  was  at  first  in  a  passion,  and  firmly  refused  to  par- 
take in  the  deed,  much  less  to  authorise  it.  But  his  mother 
knew  the  art  of  subjecting  him  to  those  views  and  actions 
which  she  would  force  upon  him,  and  after  a  few  cunning  in- 
sinuations, a  few  skilful  falsehoods,  she  won  the  king  round  to 
looking  upon  the  extermination  of  the  heretics — men  who 
might  lead  France  into  a  civil  war — as  a  useful  and  necessary 
measure. 

Forthwith  everything  was  got  ready  in  silence  for  the  new 
Sicilian  Vespers,  which  should  bear  the  title  of  Matin  es  fran* 
faises — ^they  were  fixed  for  Sunday  the  24th  August,  and  the 
iecost  of  St  Bartholemew. 

The  fatal  secret  was  faithfully  kept  by  six  or  eight  personi 
till  the  setting  in  of  evening. 

That  evening,  the  Provost  of  Merchants  was  sent  for  to 
the  Louvre,  and  introduced  into  the  royal  Council,  when  he 
received  the  most  minute  instructions  to  assist  the  Catholics 
in  taking  up  arms,  and  the  pretext  alleged  was  that  the  Cal  vin- 
ists  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king.  The 
Alderman  and  Chief  citizens  were  directed  to  assemble  at 
midnight  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  Catholic  chiefs  and  gentlemen  were  ignorant  all  this 
time  of  what  was  plotting^ — but  they  knew  that  the  Council  of 
tlie  king  and  his  mother  had  been  sitting  for  a  considerable 
time  at  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Louvre. 

Vague  rumours,  of  an  outbreak,  of  assassination  and  war 
were  circulating  on  all  sides,  and  became  more  and  more 
threatening.  Charles  the  IX.  had  sent  a  Captain  of  his  guard, 
Cosseins,  with  fifty  men  to  the  Hotel  de  Btthisy  to  guarid  and 
preserve  in  safety  the  Admiral.  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de 
Cond6  who  lodged  at  the  Louvre  were  desired  to  call  to  their 
side,  the  ofiicers  of  their  household,  their  captains  and  friends, 
that  they  might  unite  and  show  a  face  to  the  danger,  if  the 
people  were  to  rise. 

The  city  is  seemingly  quiet,  scarcely  an  inhabitant  is  seen 
in  the  streets.  CancUes  and  lamps  and  lanterns,  burning  in  the 
the  windows,  spread  everywhere  a  living  brightness,  reflected 
in  the  horizon,  and  seeming  to  guarantee  the  slumber  of  the 
citizens,  against  the  attacks  of  then*  enemies. 

The  Louvre  alone  and  its  surrounding  quarter  were  plunged 
in  obscurity. 
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II. 

The  supper  at  De  Losse'shad  been  very  gay  and  animated : 
he  occupied  his  father's  house,  who  was  a  canon,  and  it  was 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cloister  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois. 

The  guests  behaved  at  table  as  if  they  were  unconcerned  in 
the  events  to  take  place  that  night;  they  had  done  such 
justice  to  the  wine  of  their  host,  especially  the  mulled,  sugared 
and  spiced  hypocras,  that  the  Httle  reason  remaining  was 
barely  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  play  at  cards  or  dice. 

They  remained  in  the  supper  room,  that  they  might  play 
and  drink  at  the  same  time.  The  servants  were  sent  to  bea» 
the  cloth  removed  from  the  table,  and  the  full  bottles  and  glasses 
alone  left.  **  EnfanU"  cried  Captain  de  Losse  emptying  his 
glass  '^  shame  and  confusion  to  the  man  who  leaves  off  play 
before  daybreak." 

*'  Bravo !  Captain'*  cried  a  young  man  seated  to  the  right 
of  De  Losse,  "  I  will  play  till  my  purse  is  used  up.'* 

The  speaker  was  a  beardless  youth,  noticeable  for  his 
handsome  figure,  and  modest,  elegant  an  1  graceful  manners, 
marking  him  the  man  of  family.  He  was  yet  new  to  the 
way  of  Ufe  of  his  gambling  and  drinking  companions. 

"  Bon !"  replied  Jacques  de  Savereux,  one  of  the  most 
boisterous  present,  as  he  passed  his  fingers  through  his  mous- 
tache "  ban  ! — why  when  a  man  has  lost  all  he  should  play 
more."  "Well  said"  cried  De  Losse,  and  he  struck  the 
table,  as  a  sign  of  approval  with  such  liolence  that  the  bottles 
and  classes  rang  again. 

**  Dame  Fortune"  he  continued  "  never  returns  to  the  timid 
who  leave  off  pursuing.  Like  the  deer  in  the  chase,  she  must 
be  run  down  by  the  hounds  of  dice  and  the  whelps  of  cards. 

'*  Gentlemen"  said  a  grey-bearded  guest,  who  drank  but 
did  not  play,  "  are  we  sure  of  having  the  whole  of  this  night, 
to  give  to  dice  and  the  bottle  ?" 

"  Par  la  messe*  repUed  Jacques  de  Savereux,  who  was  a 
great  authority  in  matters  of  pleasure.  "  Is  it  not  here,  the 
monks  and  novices  will  have  to  descend  to  the  choir  when  the 
Matin-bell  shall  sound  at  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  ?" 

"  Monsieur  de  Savereux,  you  are,  I  am  told,  the  bravest 
and  most  adventurous  man  present"  replied  the  grey  beard 
■baking  his  head. 

"  Well  what  then  ?"  interrupted  rudely  Jacques. 

**  What  then  ?  it  is  neither  cards,  nor  dice,  nor  wine,  nor 
woman  can  detain  you  when  they  sound  to  saddle :  that  will 
lervewellenoughforamatin  bell  withmonksof  your  description." 
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"  What  are  you  saying  ?  Captain  Salaboz"  asked  the 
master  of  the  house  wiih  severity.  "  I  am  saying,  comrade, 
that  in  present  circumstances,  one  must  be  ready  to  mount 
one's  horse  and  do  one's  duty.  These  dogs  of  Huguenots — 
huve  not  they  failed  to-day  to  beset  His  Majesty  in  the 
Louvre  .^'' 

The  young  man,  whom  De  Losse  had  placed  on  his  right 
hand,  less  to  honor  than  to  look  after  him,  blushed  and  turned 
pale  alternately  :  then  raised  his  head,  crossed  his  arms  and 
re^iarded  Salaboz  with  a  scornful  anger. 

"  Oh  the  foolish  story  he  has  got  hold  of  there"  again  in- 
terrupted De  Losse  turning  his  eyes  towards  his  young  neigh- 
bour, whose  irritation  he  saw  and  understood.  "  The  Hu- 
guenots do  not  require  me  for  an  advocate,  but  I  know  them 
to  be  too  wise,  too  good  protectors  of  their  own  interests,  to 
be  misled  into  so  ridiculous  an  attempt  as  an  attack  on  the 
Louvre.'* 

"  Say  rather''  replied  the  younff  man,  with  warmth  "  that 
you  beheve  them  to  be  too  loy^  subjects  of  the  King,  to 
betray  him."  The  youth  was  offended  by  a  calumny  which 
seemed  directed  against  all  the  Protestant  party  but  which 
addressed  itself  particularly  to  him  *^  Speak  more  honestly. 
Captain  Salaboz, '  said  he. 

^^  Truce !  gentlemen"  cried  De  Losse,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  standing  up  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

"  Salaboz — ^your  glass,  and  Monsieur  de  Curson,  your's. 
A  health  to  all  good  subjects  of  the  King,  of  whatever  religi- 
on they  may  be !  Let  us  drink,  gentlemen,  an  end.  to  our 
troubles  and  prosperity  to  France !" 

This  toast  cut  short  explanations,  and  the  quarrel  arising 
between  Salaboz  and  De  Curson,  was  hushed  m  the  clash  of 
glasses. 

Captain  Salaboz  turned  to  his  drink,  but  kept  casting  at 
intervals,  angry  glances  at  his  youne  antagonist  who  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  interest  of  play.  Each  player  had  put  in  a  heap 
before  him,  the  gold  and  silver  his  purse  contained  ;  De.  Cur- 
son was  richer  by  himself  than  all  the  rest  together,  though  he 
had  already  contributed  by  the  money  he  lost  to  form  the 
bank  of  his  adversaries  secretly  leagued  to  despoil  him. 

This  gentleman  who  lost  with  a  calmness  and  a  patience 
worthy  of  a  more  hardened  player,  had  in  a  high  degree  the 
passion  of  gambling. 

His  countenance  unmoved,  but  attentive,  his  eyes  fixed, 
but  ardent^  his  movements  few,  but  precise  and  resolute  be- 
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trayed  something  of  this  passion,  as  powerful  with  him,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  result  of  time  and  practise. 

He  could  not  however  congratulate  himself  on  his  luck, 
for  each  throw  of  the  dice,  which  he  followed  with  an  impas- 
sive air,  diminished  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  players,  the 
heap  of  gold  pieces  from  which  he  drew  without  ceasing,  and 
sometimes  with  a  smile  of  indifference. 

One  could  have  judged  from  his  exterior,  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently rich  to  support  more  considerable  losses,  than  those 
he  was  suffering  at  this  moment. 

His  costume  entirely  black,  had  an  appearance  of  simplicity, 
which  ^'as  belied  by  tlie  beauty  of  his  collar  gauffered  with 
small  plaits  in  Point  de  Venise,  and  the  brilliance  of  a  massive 
chain  of  gold  embossed  with  jewels,  which  shone  on  his  breast ; 
liis  short- skirted  doublet  of  stuffed  velvet  was  secured  by  a 
large  clasp  of  chased  gold  ;  his  hose — broad  breeches  which 
were  full  about  the  loins — were  embroidered  with  jet  OTJoyet, 

His  sword,  whose  handle  was  of  worked  silver,  his  ielt  hat 
of  conical  shape,  ornamented  with  a  knot  of  pearls,  instead  of 
the  white  Cross  which  the  Catholics  wore  as  a  rallying  sign  ; 
his  mantle  of  satin  bordered  with  black  sable,  had  been  laid 
aside  in  another  chamber  before  supper. 

Jacques  de  Savereux  who  was  placed  close  to  the  young 
De  Curson  drew  to  himself  the  best  part  of  the  gain,  which 
the  chances  of  play  distributed  amongst  the  company  at  the 
expense  of  the  richest. 

He  was  distinguished  by  his  figure  and  mien,  rather  than 
by  his  attire,  which  was  but  sorry  and  scarcely  presentable  in 
good  company. 

His  doublet  of  green  silk,  slashed  with  red  satin,  was  made 
for  a  man  of  tall  stature  and  his  was  moderate,  moreover  this 
doublet  bore  undoubted  marks  of  long  and  rough  usage ; 
his  breeches  of  a  plain  brown  stuff,  were  in  a  less  dangerous 
state  than  the  doublet,  whi(5h  gave  a  view  of  a  tolerably 
white  sliirt,  tlu*ough  slashings  which  the  tailor  did  not  contem- 
plate. 

Despite  however  the  imperfections  of  his  wardrobe,  Jac- 
ques de  Savereux  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  which  the 
holes  in  liis  clothes  in  no  way  compromised. 

His  features  were  of  regular  cast,  his  eyes  soft  and  yet 
proud,  his  mouth  small  and  expressive,  his  hair,  his  beard  and 
moustache  of  a  beautiful  black,  his  hands  delicate  and  care- 
fully dean,  all  that  nature  had  done  for  him  and  all  that  he 
had  done  to  assist  nature  amply  compensated  for  what  was 
wanting  in  the  toilet  department. 

h 
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His  noble  instincts,  his  good  and  generous  heart,  his  bold 
and  jovial  spirit,  his  firm  and  loyal  character,  suppUed  the 
absence  of  all  moral  education  but  could  not  correct  his  t^o 
besetting  vices — the  love  of  wine  and  the  love  of  play. 

"  Par  ma  foi^  Monsieur  mon  ami^'  cried  he  gaily  to  Yves 
de  Curson,  "  you  have  a  very  bad  hand !  There,  drmk  to  put 
you  in  the  way  of  luck,  let  us  drink  to  our  loves,  if  you  will." 
"  I  have  no  loves"  replied  De  Curson,  coldly  but  politely.* 
"  No  loves !  sooth  then  you  have  just  come  from  your  nurse, 
where  you  were  in  traimng  perhaps  to  become  a  minister  of 
this  so-called  reformed  religion." 

"  Savereux !  this  from  you  ?"  interrupted  De.Losse  "  M.  de 
Curson  is  no  more  a  Huguenot  than  you  and  me,  when  he  is 
my  guest :  it  is  ill  work  to  quarrel  with  him  upon  that."  "  I 
can  hold  my  own"  said  the  youngman  looking  round  for  his 
sword.  "  Par  la  messe'  repUed  JDe  Losse,  "I  well  know  it 
and  no  one  doubts  it."  As  he  said  this,  he  filled  the  glasses 
all  round,  a  means  of  conciliation  he  had  always  employed 
with  the  same  success. 

"  Certes,  we  do  not  doubt  your  courage'*  said  Savereux  as 
he  took  his  neighbour's  hand,  and  shook  it  warmly.  '*  M.  de 
Curson  when  you  have  an  afiair  of  honor,  send  for  me  to 
stand  your  second." 

"  Thanks"  replied  De  Curson  re-engaging  in  play,  "  I  will 
remember." 

The  play  commenced  again  famously. 

"  Par  Notre  Dame"  said  one  player  collecting  liis  winnings 
"  this  Huguenot  gold  seems  to  be  of  sound  CathoUc  princi- 
ples." 

"  Holy  father  Pope"  said  another  "  would  receive  it,  with- 
out ex-communication  or  exorcism." 

"  I  would  go  to  the  sermon  of  my  own  accord"  added  a 
third,  "  if  the  devil  or  the  minister  would  distribute  gold 
crowns." 

"  Tete  et  Sang"  cried  a  fourth  "  1'U  turn  Huguenot — since 
the  Huguenots  have  such  well-stored  purses." 

"  I  prohibit  blasphemy"  interrupted  De  Curson  as  he  doub- 
led the  pool,  for  the  demon  of  play  elevated  him  the  more  he 
lost.  "Why  do  you  not  triple  it?"  said  the  most  drunk  of 
the  party  "  Quadruple  it  when  you  are  about  it"  said  Savereux 
who  was  given  up  with  ardor,  to  his  favorite  passion.        ^ 

"  Bien!  "  replied  tlie  young  man,  as  he  threw  in  for  his 
stake  a  handful  of  gold  crowns. 

Cinq  et  Deux  ! — Drois  et  quatre  ! — Double  as  !—Dix  I 
"  I  win"  cried  Savereux  before  he  had  thrown  the  dice  he 
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was  shaking  in  the  box, — Double  six — "  Voih  three  hundred 
gold  crowns  lost !"  murmured  Yves  de  Curson,  counting, 
with  a  vacant  air,  the  pieces  he  had  still  before  him.  **•  I  will 
play  the  rest  for  my  revenge"  "  Done  !"  cried  De  Savereux 
"  I  will  drink — I  will  play,  till  the  last  judgement." 

Saying  these  words  with  a  thick  voice,  he  tottered  in  his 
chair,  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  carried  the  dice-box  to  his  lips, 
in  mistake  for  the  glass. 

"  There  is  a  knock  !  Listen,  Gentlemen"  interrupted  De 
Losse,  imploring  an  instant's  silence  which  the  drinkers  and 
players  did  not  hurry  themselves  to  accord  him. 

"  My  firiead"  Savereux  was  saying  to  de  Curson,  "  recom- 
mend yourself  to  St.  Calvin,  I  uitreat  vou." 

*'  What  is  it !  who  knocks  below  V  demanded  De  Losse 
in  a  loud  voice,  opening  the  window.  He  advanced  into  the 
balcony,  to  recognoitre  the  party  who  were  knocking,  without 
ceasing,  at  the  street  door. 

"  Captain"  was  responded  in  the  voice  of  a  youth,  "  come 
down,  if  you  please,  you  are  wanted  at  the  Louvre." 

"  At  the  Louvre?  it  is  M.  de  Nancay's  turn  of  duty  on  ffuard." 

**  The  Kine  calls  you  at  once,"  the  voice  replied  "  and  where 
is  Captain  Salaboz  ? ' 

^  Here !"  cried  Salaboz  appearing  at  the  window,  bottle 
and  glass  in  hand." 

*'  Captain,  you  are  wanted  at  the  Hotel  de  B^thisy,  M.  de 
Cosseins  will  instruct  you  what  to  do." 

"  M.  de  Losse"  said  Salaboz  in  an  under  tone,  *'  was  I  not 
right  ?  the  dance  of  these  heathen  commences !" 

"  Who  are  you  who  bring  the  king's  orders  ?"  demanded 
De  Losse  boldly,  "  and  who  are  these  with  you  ?" 

"  I  am  Madame  Catherine's  page,  and  six  arquebusiers  of 
the  guard  accompany  me." 

"  Adieu  f  petit  J  bon  soir.'* 

Captain  De  Losse  closed  the  window,  and  prepared  at 
once  to  obey  the  King's  orders,  the  players  not  having  been 
disturbed,  cmring  this  colloquy. 

Yves  de  Cui'son  had  happened  to  win  the  last  throw  of 
the  dice,  and  the  hope  of  following  up  this  happy  turn,  in- 
creased his  rage  for  play. 

Jacques  de  Savereux,  who  had  won  every  body's  money, 
was  astonished  at  his  unusual  fortune,  and  was  already  decid- 
ing how  he  should  spend  his  gains  ;  the  only  thine  he  forgot 
in  his  projects  was  the  purchase  of  a  new  doublet ;  he  pro- 
posed to  possess  himself  before-hand  of  the  whole  year'g 
vintage. 
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"  My  friends  and  gentlemen"  said  De  Losse  to  his  gnests 
"  excuse  my  leaving  before  morning,  which  we  agreed  not  to 
do  ;  the  King  has  sent  for  me,  but  I  will  not  be  long.  Do  not 
stop  drinking,  meantime." 

"  Captain"  cried  Savereux,  who  with  one  throw  of  the  dice 
emptied  into  his  own  purse  the  remainder  of  that  of  Yves 
de  Curson,  "  tell  His  Majesty  that  Dame  Fortune  prefers 
the  catholics  to  the  huguenots,  and  that  I  have  just  beaten, 
with  throws  of  dice,  the  most  gallant  man  of  that  religion." 

**  The  night  will  be  hot''  said  Salaboz  as  he  separated  from 
De  Losse  who  turned  towards  the  Louvre,  '^  I  never  felt  so 

Seat  a  thirst  for  huguenot   blood !     Tell   Monseigneur  the 
uke  of  Guise,  that  blood  letting  is  a  good  thing  in  autumn/* 

III. 

When  the  Captains  de  Losse  and  Salaboz  were  gone,  the  play 
continued  still  with  more  earnestness,  altho'  most  of  the  purs- 
es had  been  cleared  out  by  De.  Savereux,  whose  run  of  luck 
never  stopped  for  an  instant. 

He  played  on  with  indifference,  blundering  and  drowsv  with 
the  wine,  Aill  glasses  of  which  he  kept  pouring  into  his  sto- 
mach already  overloaded  with  good  cheer,  the  more  he  saw 
fortune  determined  to  favor  him. 

He  had  never  had  such  good  luck  and  he  began  to  get 
tired,  for  the  pleasure  of  a  gambler  consists  entirely  in  we 
alternations  of  loss  and  gain  which  keep  his  spirits  ever  on 
the  alert  and  cause  him  J;o  experience  ever  new  emotions  :  a 
player,  condemned  to  always  win,  would  soon  be  dii^sted  of 
play. 

Savereux  whom  the  bottle  made  more  lively  and  boastful  than 
usual,  drank  and  talked  by  himself  as  much  as  all  the  rest. 

He  would  gladly  have  tlirown  up  the  dice,  if  he  had  not 
had  the  money  of  his  friends  in  his  naud  and  especially  that  of 
Yves  de  Curson,  who  was  determined,  as  the  rest  were,  to 
play  and  loose  on  credit. 

"  Companions  we  are  all  good  players,"  said  Savereux^ 
whose  eyes  winking  and  watering  omy  longed  to  be  shut  al- 
together, "  yes,  the  most  gallant  players  in  Christendom." 

*'  We  play  like  children"  interrupted  De  Curson  irritated  at 
losing  so  steadily  and  more  and  more  overcome  with  the  ardor 
for  play,  which  he  refused  to  drown  in  wine.  ''  Four  hundred 
gold  crowns — a  mere  nothing !" 

•'Four  hundred  gold  crowns!"  replied  Savereux  ^'Ihava 
played  every  day  for  the  last  ten  years,  look  you,  and  I  never 
possessed  so  large  a  sum." 
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"  What  then  is  now,  if  so  please  you,  the  revenue  of  the  do- 
mains of  Savereux  ?"  "  Mydomaius!"  repUed Savereux  with  a 
loud  burst  of  laughter,  ^'  1  am  noble  because  my  late  honor- 
ed father  was,  and  because  he  ennobled  my  mother ;  but  I 
have  no  patrimony  except  my  sword,  which  has  made  me 
what  I  am,  to  wit,  an  ensign  in  the  regiment  of  Messire  le 
Chevalier  d'  Augoal£me.  I  expect  no  heritage,  and  am  content 
with  the  income  of  my  pay  and  my  play,  provided  the  wine 
is  fresh  and  plenty  of  it." 

*'  Indeed !  I  ought  to  Be  ashamed  and  sorry  thus  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  your  mouth ;  I  will  not  play  any  longer  with  you." 

"  Ha !  gossip,  do  you  jeer  ?  but  par  Dim  !  I  am  richer  than 
you  just  now,  and  it  is  not  me  who  is  playing  on  credit." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  promise  is  worth  less  than 
metal  pieces"  replied  Yves  De  Ciu'son,  vexed  and  confused 
at  this  allusion  to  the  present  state  of  his  purse." 

*'  Hold"  he  added  detaching  his  chain  of  gold  and  flinging 
it  on  the  table  ^'  look  at  what  represents  and  guarantees  my 
debt  till  to-morrow" 

"  Humph !  Monsieur  !"  answered  Savereux  firmly,  "  do 
you  take  me  for  a  Jew,  lending  on  pledges?"  "  Not  at  all, 
Monsieur,  but  it  suits  me  to  stake  against  you  this  jewel, 
wliich  cost  three  thousand  litsres.'' 

'^  I  will  play  for  anything  you  like,  provided  it  is  on  promise, 
and  that  this  chain  remains  round  your  neck." 

"  Let  us  play  at  first  for  this  chain,  which  you  shall  give 
me  back  for  three  hundred  gold  crowns,  if  I  lose  it." 

''  I  will  do  it  not  to  contradict  you,  but  on  condition  that 
we  drink  a  little  for  health's  sake. ' 

"  Drink  with  all  your  heart,  man  maitre^  and  play — play. 
It  is  not  late  yet?" 

'*  Half  past  ten !"  replied  one  of  the  company,  leaning  on 
the  table  and  half  asleep. 

"  Who  is  knocking  below  ?" 

*^  The  chain  is  mine !"  said  Savereux  without  looking  at  the 
dice  which  he  had  thrown  out  of  the  box. 

"Nay,  not  the  chain,  but  the  three  hundred  crowns,  of 
which  it  is  the  pledge."  said  Yves  de  Curson  quietly.  "  But 
tliis  is  mere  trifling  and  child's  play,  let  us  play  now  for  five 
hundred  crowns  of  gold  on  the  throw  of  the  dice." 

"  Five  hundred  gold  crowns !  Monsieur  man  ami !  I  fancy 
you  have  drunk  more  than  myself  and  havegroTtn  less  wise.'* 

"Cannot  I  constrain  you  to  win?"  said  the  young  man  bit  terly. 

•*  Win !  do  you  reproach  me?  Par  dieu  I  will  play  to  my 
last  piece." 
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"  Five  hundred  crowns  a  throw,  you  gentlemen  who  are 
not  playing,  you  look  at  the  throws  and  calculate  the  sums." 

"  lliey  do  not  leave  off  knocking''  objected  some  one. 

"  Bon  !  it  is  De  Losse  who  has  returned"  said  another,  ris- 
ing to  go  down  to  the  door. 

He  had  great  difficulty  however  in  getting  as  far  as  the 
window,  which  he  opened. 

"  Captain  ? — ^it  is  not  him — par  la  messe  it  is  a  woman !" 

"  A  woman !"  cried  Savereux,  leaving  the  play,  and  run- 
ning after  a  staggering  fashion  to  the  wmdow. 

*' Come  back  there  M.  de  Savereux"  shouted  De  Curson, 
in  vexation  and  impatience.  *'  A  wonderftd  excuse  for  getting 
oflF  playing." 

'*  It  is  a  woman  on  horse  back"  said  the  one  who  first  went 
to  the  window  "  with  a  servant  behind  her." 

"  Devil  take  the  night  that  prevents  my  seeing  her !"  cried 
Savereux. 

He  leant  so  recklessly  out  of  the  window,  that  he  would 
have  fallen,  if  they  had  not  caught  hold  of  him  behind. 

*'  May  all  Catholic  devils  carry  ofi*  all  women"  growled 
Yves  de  Curson,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist. 

''  Madame,  what  is  your  pleasure  with  us,"  said  Savereux, 
raising  his  voice  and  saluting  the  lady  who  was  looking  up. 

*'  Pray,  Sir,  is  there  a  gentleman  of  Bretagne  named  Yves 
de  Curson,  with  you  here  ?"  repUed  the  unknown. 

She  spoke  this  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  her  servant  to  take  hold  of  the  bridle  of  her 
horse. 

Jacques  de  Savereux  had  no  sooner  attained  this  answer, 
than  curiosi^,  gallantry  and  a  kind  of  presentiment  urged 
him  to  go  down  stairs,  and  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  lady 
whose  accent  was  to  him  altogether  strange. 

He  hurried  down  the  staircase,  bumping  himself  against 
the  wall  and  the  balustrade,  like  a  blind  man,  and  nearly 
fidling  every  step  till  he  got  to  the  threshold  of  the  front- 
door. 

The  extraordinary  movements  he  had  given  his  body, 
served  to  muddle  his  brain,  by  shaking  up  the  vapours  of  the 
wine  he  had  been  drinking  for  many  hours ;  his  eyes  were 
shrouded,  his  tongue  thick  and  his  throat  dry. 

He  was  not  the  less  determined  to  appear  in  this  villainous 
condition,  before  a  lady  whom  he  did  not  know ;  but  who 
had  seemed  to  him  pretty  and  graceful.  Notwithstanding 
this  determination,  which  he  could  hardly  himself  account  for, 
he  took  a  long  time  to  find  the  lock,  to  turn  the  key  and  get 
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the  door  open.  He  would  have  got  a  he^vy  fall,  and  when 
down,  would  not  easily  have  got  up  again,  if  be  had  not,  in  the 
nick  of  time,  found  the  wall  which  he  could  clutch  with  his  two 
hands  and  so  preserve  some  sort  of  resemblance  of  equilibrium. 

*'  Ma — ^madame"  said  he  in  a  scarcely  intelligible  voice 
"  happy  is  he  whom  you  honor  with  your  good  graces." 

*^  Dont  think  to  finish  play  in  this  manner"  cried  Yves  de 
Curson,  imagining  that  Savereux  was  seeking  a  pretext  to  be 
off  with  his  winnings. 

He  had  shot  down  in  pursuit  of  this  gentleman,  and  seized 
his  arm  with  such  force  that  it  held  him  up,  when  the  shaky 
leps  could  do  so  no  longer. 

"  Oh  it  is  you,  Yves"  said  the  lady  who  recognized  his  voice, 
and  put  her  horse  nearer  the  door. 

"  O  divine  and  enchanting  figure !"  cried  Savereux  trying 
to  disengage  himself  from  the  hold  of  the  young  man.  '*  It 
is  not  a  mortal,  but  some  nymph — some  naiad  of  the  Seine, 
some  angel  of  heaven  descended  on  earth  !" 

This  lady  was,  in  truth,  of  great  beauty.  Her  face,  turned 
towards  Yves  de  Curson,  had  been  suddenly  lighted  up  by 
the  glimmer  of  torches,  carried  by  soldiers  who  were  coming 
out  of  the  Louvre. 

Jacques  de  Severeux,  at  the  sight  of  this  sweet  and  pen- 
sive figure  which  only  appeared  before  him  for  a  moment 
and  as  quickly  retired  into  the  darkness,  forgot  that  he  was 
drunk  and  wished  to  advance  into  the  street ;  but  De  Cur- 
son would  not  permit  it,  and,  drawing  him  back  into  the  ves- 
tibule with  more  management  than  violence,  he  laid  him  soft- 
ly on  the  stones,  where  he  struggled  and  rolled,  with  terrible 
oaths,  but  without  being  able  to  get  up  again. 

Whilst  he  was  exhausting  himself  in  efforts  to  rise  and  get 
another  view  of  the  charming  woman,  he  stored  up  with  care 
in  his  heart  the  recollection  of  the  pretty  head — the  regular 
features — ^the  blue  eyes  full  of  delicacy — the  pale  cheeks  mark- 
ed with  tears — the  fair  hair  whose  tresses  had  escaped  from 
the  scoffion  of  velvet,  under  which  the  ladies  of  the  day  im- 
prisoned their  luxuriant  locks. 

The  scoffian^  a  coif  in  the  shape  of  a  helmet,  surmounted 
by  a  cap  of  velvet  with  an  aigrette  and  fastening  of  gold, 
was  not  the  only  sign  which  indicated  birth  and  distinguished 
itUik  in  the  unknown,  for  she  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  nob- 
lesse by  being  clad  in  black  silk  with  lace  of  gold,  and  by 
wearing  a  robe  a  vertugales^  that  is  to  say,  filled  out  round  the 
loins  with  whale  bone,  and  paddings  of  horsehair,  which,  by 
contrast,  gave  more  delicacy  and  elegance  to  the  shape. 
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The  sumptuary  laws  of  Charles  IX.  were  stricter  than 
tliose  of  any  ot  his  predecessors,  and  during  his  reign,  no 
bourycoisej  not  -even  the  wife  of  a  magibtrdte  or  procttreur 
mould  have  exposed  herself  to  paying  a  tine,  by  increasing 
the  girth  ot  her  dress,  by  trimnung  it  with  velvet  or  gold  and 
silver  purl,  or  by  wearing  rfonere*  en  la  tite^  as  the  edict  said, 
against  wiiicn  no  defence  could  have  been  put  in  in  law  by  a 
young  lady  who  appeared  thus  in  public,  witli  an  enamelled 
necklace  and  bracelets. 

"  Hon  Uieu  !  Anne  what  do  you  come  here  for"  said  Yves 
de  Curdon,  who  had  approacheJ  her,  so  as  not  to  be  heard. 

"I  want  to  Kuovv  Huu,t  nas  become  of  you,"  she  replied 
timidly  "  and  why  you  do  not  return  t" 

"  And  what  do  you  wisii  to  become  of  me?"  he  replied  not 
concealing  his  vexation  and  impatience. 

'*  Do  not  be  angry,  tell  me  rainer  if  M.  de  Pardaillan  is 
not  with  you.^" 

"  Pardaillan !  he  sleeps  at  the  Louvre,  did  henot  mform 
your 

"  Yes,  by  letter,"  she  replied  blushing,  "  he  told  me  in  tliis 
epistle,  that  the  king  of  iNavai-re,  tiearing  that  he  would  not 
be  suthciently  in  saiety  at  liis  lodgings,  lor  they  expect  an  out- 
break of  the'peopie,  had  ordered  mm  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
Louvre,  with  the  other  oflHicers  of  the  house  of  the  king  of 
l^avarre." 

"  Why  then  do  you  ask  news  of  PardaiUan."  "  Because 
I  doubted  its  truth  and  teared  tiiat  he  would  stay  in  the  lovrn, 
and  banquet  and  play  with  you." 

*'  1  do  not  banquet  or  play"  replied  De  Curson,  pretending 
to  be  irritated  tnat  he  might  conceal  his  embarrassment. 
"  Pest  take  curiOus  women  and  juincees  t  where  are  you  go- 
mg  now  f 

"  But is  it  not  time  to  return  to  one's  bed,  especiidly 

when  one  has  before  one  a  journey  of  half  a  league." 

"  Very  well  and  what  good  was  there  in  your  coming ;  your 
mother  will  be  enraged  at  your  running  about  the  sueets." 

"  She  sleeps  and  suspects  notbing.  1  was  greatly  rejoiced 
at  the  approach  of  M.  de  Pardiiihan's  arrival,  till  his  letter 
took  from  me  all  hope  of  seeing  him.  It  even  you  had  come, 
to  remove  my  discj[Uietude  i  1  wi.s  so  troubled  that  I  could 
not  sleep.  'Ihen  too,  they  said  throughout  the  Faubourg  that 
the  people  were  stirring,  and  some  way  oft',  the  city  seem- 
ed on  tire,  on  account  ot  the  lights  in  tiie  windows  of  the 
Louses,  so  1  mounted  my  horse  without  taking  time  to  change 
my  dredS,  and  X  have  crossed  the  river. 
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**  You  havd  more  courage,  tna  mie^  than  the  wife  of  an  old 
Capitaine  de  rSitres." 

"  I  came  from  the  house  of  our  poor  Admiral,  where  I 
learnt  that  you  were  supping  here  with  the  Catholics." 

'^  What  matter  ?  I  think  you  are  a  little  rash  to  meddle 
thuB  with  my  affairs  !" 

^'  Ten  struck  on  the  Palace  clock,  as  I  passed  orer  the 
Pont  au  Change" 

*^  Ten  or  midnight,  I  care  not,  I  shall  not  retu*e  before 
day." 

"  What !  mon  ami^  will  you  not  accompany  me,  will  you 
not  jump  oh  the  saddle  before  me  V 

"  No,  by  heaven,  you  shall  return  as  you  came  and  to- 
morrow you  can  be  reprimanded  at  leisure." 

"  Yves,  my  friend,  you  are  not  in  a  good  temper.  ^Oh 
num  Dieu,  how  shall  I  return  ?" 

"  Pierre  are  you  well  armed  ?"  asked  De  Curson  roughly 
of  the  servant  who  held  the  horse's  bridle. 

"  A  dagger,  a  sword  and  two  pistols  Sir"  was  the  servant's 
reply, — he  had  served  in  the  calvinist  army. 

•*  And  you  can  use  them  well, — be  off  quickly  and  hence- 
forth pay  less  attention  to  the  caprices  of  a  fool !" 

In  pronouncing  these  words  with  coldness  and  severity,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  young  woman,  re-entered  the  house 
and  closed  the  door. 

The  unknown,  whom  this  roughness  on  the  part  of  De 
Curson,  had  deeply  wounded,  remained  a  moment  undecided 
and  stupified :  she  watched  the  door  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
re-open,  and  she  still  thought  she  should  not  go  alone :  you 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  her  stifled  sighs. 

The  door  not  opening  however  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  she  was  vexed  at  having  waited  so  long,  she  raised 
up  her  head,  dried  her  tears,  flung  over  her  race  the  veil 
attached  to  her  scoffion,  and  drew  up  the  bridle  of  her  animal 
flo  quickly,  that  the  servant  was  nearly  thrown  over  by  the 
horse,  who  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

fTo  be  continued.) 
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"  Vir  bonus  est  qoifl  ?" 

H0RAC«^ 

In  the  article  headed  "  Military  Riots"  in  our  last  nunTber, 
the  subject  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Native  Officers  of  the 
army  and  their  want  of  will  to  assist  their  English  superiors 
in  a  case  of  emergency  or  otherv^-ise,  was  slightly  touched 
upon.  We  now  purpose  to  treat  this  important  subject  more 
at  length  and  to  point  out,  the  salutary  effects  of  a  radical 
change  as  regards  this  peculiar  genus  of  the  service. 

In  commencing,  let  us  trace  the  career  of  one  of  these 
"  troublesome  okl  women,"   the  Native  Officer  as  he  now  is. 

At  an  early  age  he  leaves  the  paternal  fields,  to  be  enlisted 
a  raw  lad,  not  luiovring  his  right  hand  from  his  left.  He  is 
knocked  about  on  the  Regimental  Parade  Ground  till  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  Manual  and  Pla- 
toon, marching  and  countermarching.  When  at  length 
emancipated  from  the  Drill  Instructors's  rattan,  he  joins  the 
ranks  of  the  company  to  which  he  is  posted,  and  for  a  long 
term  of  yeai's,  performs  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty  required 
from  a  sepoy.  He  attends  the  Regimental  school  if  he 
pleases,  during  leisure  hours,  and  learns  how  to  scrawl  his 
name  in  characters  scarcely  legible  to  himself.  This  is  the 
sum  total  of  his  educational  acquirements  and  but  few,  very 
few,  are  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

True  the  materiel  of  the  British  army  and  those  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria  and  other  continental  armies,  is  for  the  most  part 
the  ignorant  clodhopping  bumpkin  of  whatever  country 
he  may  belong  to ;  but  the  system  of  promotion  is  not  the 
same.  There,  the  meritorious  private  soldier  alone  is  raised 
to  the  non-commissioned  rank,  and  can  but  obtain  his  com- 
mission through  a  long  course  of  the  most  exemplary  con- 
duct, or  by  signalising  himself  in  some  remarkable  manner  : 
and  many  there  are,  who  having  thus  risen  from  the  ranks 
on  their  individual  merits,  have  step  by  step,  attained  the 
highest  grades  of  their  profession,  and  are  distinguished  or- 
naments of  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  lainbs,  the  Native  Officers.  The  Sepoy, 
after  having  served  for  many  years  as  a  private,  is  promoted 
in  his  turn,  according  to  seniority  on  the  Koll,  to  Naick,  then 
to  Havildar,  and  when  almost  incapable  of  performing  his 
duties  satisfactorily,   in  that  rank  even,  owing  to  age  and 
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infirmity  of  body  and  mind,  he  hobbles  into  the  higher  one, 
and  receives  the  increased  pay  of  a  Commissioned  Officer. 
As  such  he  is  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  His  motto  is 
"  otium  cum  dignitate."  He  literally  does  as  little  as  he  can, 
his  only  occupation  being  to  count  the  days  as  they  roll  by,  and 
bring  him  nearer  to  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes,  the  period, 
when  he  can  retire  on  the  munificieut  pension  his  higher  rank 
entitles  him  to.  Worn  out,  old  and  decrepid,  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  Invalids  as  his  haven  of  rest.  He  has  a  continual 
hankering  after  his  liome,  and  becomes  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  masters,  whose  bounty  himself  and  his  heirs 
are  to  eiyoy.  Immediately  the  ci-devant  Sepoy  reaches  the 
rank  of  Subadar  he  consults  nought  else  but  his  own  ease. 

Are  men  then,  like  these,  of  an  age,  when  in  the  course 
of  nature,  activity,  endurance  of  fatigue,  elasticity  of  body  and 
mind  have  totally  failed  them,  fitted  to  hold  the  situation  of 
Native  Officers,  so  very  responsible  a  one  in  our  Native 
Army. 

Their  infirmity  of  body  and  imbecility  of  mind  renders 
them  fit  subjects  for  caricature  when  evolutionising  on  Parade, 
but  the  matter  is  a  more  serious  one,  when  a  Regiment  actu- 
ally takes  the  field  encumbered  by  a  score  of  then,  absolutely 
useless,  grumbling  old  women  ! 

An  army  is  a  machine  and  unless  a  machine  remains  per- 
fect in  all  Its  parts,  it  will  not  act  properly,  it  becomes  in  time 
useless  and  falls  to  pieces. 

The  hinges  of  that  vast  machine  the  Native  Army  are  its 
Native  Officers.  They  ought  to  be  the  connecting  link,  be- 
tween the  Sepoys  and  the  European  Officers, 

But  when  the  hinges  are  rusty  and  will  not  act,  however 
good  the  other  component  parts  of  the  machine  may  be,  it  will 
soon  cease  to  work  correctly. 

The  present  system  of  indiscriminate  promotion  from  the 
private  ranks  of  the  Native  Soldiery,  to  the  commissioned  one, 
IS  the  cause  of  the  machinery  being  rendered  imperfect.  The 
Native  Officers  are  deeply  encrusted  with  rust,  and  wiU  not 
act  in  concert,  where  they  should,  and  that  not  merely  from 
the  causes  already  enumerated,  but  from  other  corrosive 
grounds. 

The  fact  of  their  having  risen  from  the  ranks,  which  con- 
tain numbers  of  their  sons,  brothers  and  other  relations,  and 
consequently  the  terms  of  familiarity  find  intimacy  they  are  on 
with  them,  cause  their  petty  interests  to  be  so  interwoven  with 
those  of  the  men  amongst  whom  they  live,  that  they  would 
rather  screen  an  offender  and  feign  ignorance  of  a  bad  charac- . 
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ter,  than  make  their  immediate  superior  acquiunted  with  the 
circumstance.  Their  being  thus  linked  witn  the  men,  pre- 
cludes the  intercourse,  the  confidence  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  Native  and  the  European  Officer.  Their  course  of 
duty  is  plain,  they  ought  to  use  the  very  great  iufluence  they 
thus  possess  with  the  men,  to  act  in  concert  with  and  support 
their  English  superior.  But  do  they  act  so  ?  Do  they  im- 
part the  accurate  knowledge  they  have  of  the  men's  habits 
and  characters  and  very  movements  to  their  English  Officers? 
No  !  It  is  that  very  familiar  and  intimate  footing  they  are 
on,  with  the  privateSepoys,  which  does  notpermit  them  to  do  so, 
not  to  mention  a  regard  for  their  own  precious  old  bones, 
which  sometimes  prevents  them  from  givmg  an  insight  into 
particulars  they  are  acquainted  with,  even  when  questioned 
and  urged. 

Another  evil  resulting  from  the  present  system  of  promo- 
tion is,  that  a  low  caste  man  (of  whom  notwithstanding  all  the 
orders  on  the  subject,  there  are  still  many  in  the  army)  eets 
his  commission,  as  well  as  any  other.  This  man  is  looked 
down  upon  and  far  from  respected,  by  even  the  private  of  a 
higher  caste,  and  remains  thus,  though  nominally  in  rank  a 
superior,  actually  an  inferior. 

The  English  Officer  might  perhaps  acquire  more  direct  in- 
fluence, with  the  men  of  his  immediate  troops  or  company, 
irrelative  of  the  Native,  by  mixing  more  with  them  &c.,  but 
yet,  the  latter,  should  be  his  medium,  his  right  hand  in  the 
undertaking.  This,  the  present  class  of  Native  Officer,  in 
the  ^ne  either  of  horse  or  foot  will  never  be.  How  is  it  that 
Irregular  and  Local  Regiments  with  whom  there  are  only 
three  European  Officers  are  so  well  managed?  Simply,  be- 
cause their  body  of  Native  Officers  are  men  of  a  different 
stamp,  still  young  and  active  in  mind  and  body.  Proof  is  on 
reconl  of  how  much  better  men  of  this  kind  perform  their 
duty.     We  will  give  an  instance  here. 

It  no  doubt,  uves  in  the  memory  of  our  readers,  that  in 
the  year  1848,  a  conspiracy  was  discovei*ed  at  Lahore.  It 
originated  of  course  with  the  Seikhs,  but  they  were  not  the 
only  parties  concerned.  Amongst  the  conspirators,  were 
many  others,  whose  participation  m  it,  became  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dye  from  the  fact  of  their  having  sworn  fidelity  to 
those,  whom  they  were  how  plotting  to  over  throw ;  nay  they 
were  actually  at  the  tilfte  eatmg  the  salt  of  the  Hon'ble  Com- 
pany their  masters,  for,  they  were  none  other,  but  our 
own  Sepoys  who  were  thus  engaged  in  a  base  and  trea- 
cherous   plot,     to  get    rid  of   all    their    European     su^ 
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periors  in  the  Punjab.  There  was  not  a  single  Natire  Regi- 
ment quartered  at  Lahore  towards  the  close  of  1847  and  Sie 
commencement  of  1848,  in  whose  ranks  there  were  not  some, 
who  attended  the  secret  meetings,  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  on  the  best  method,  of  carrying  the  murderous 
design  into  effect !  That  all  who  went,  were  not  equally 
culpable  we  are  well  aware.  Many  do  doubt  did  so  out  of 
curiosity,  others  for  the  sake  of  the  "  honorarium"  they 
received  for  swelling;  the  numbers  assembled,  by  their  pre- 
sence. Some,  we  know  from  records  subsequently  found, 
were  totally  indifferent  to  the  issue  of  the  treasonable 
undertaking,  as  they  availed  themselves  of  the  furlough 
granted  about  that  period,  and  went  to  their  respective 
homes.  The  inference  that  the  whole  or  at  all  events  the 
majority  of  the  Native  Army  were  cognizant  of  what  was 

E>ing  on,  is  easily  drawn.  Were  the  Native  Officers  alone, 
ft  snrouded  in  profound  ignorance  ? 

No !  For  the  discovery  of  this  plot  which  might  have 
ended  so  trarically  and  iatally  was  owing  to  two  Native 
Commissioned  Officers. 

But  these  were  not  a  brace  of  superannuated,  imbecile 
automatons  who  having  risen  from  the  ranks  and  gone  pro- 
gressively through  the  degrees  of  Naick  of  Havildar,  and 
who,  although  they  took  no  active  part  in  the  treasonable  pro- 
ceedings, were  themselves,  on  account  of  the  consanguinity 
and  other  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  the  conspirators, 
sleepily  and  tacitly,  hatching  treason  !  No !  Away  with  them ! 

The  native  officers,  we  allude  to  in  this  instance,  as  having 
thus  boldly  perfomed  their  duty,  and  cleverly  given  informa- 
tion to  the  aurthorities  of  the  secret  midnight  meetings — which 
had  come  to  their  knowledge — are  two  native  gentlemen. 

One  was  the  Woordie  Major  of  the  7th  Irregular  Cavalry, 
a  young,  active,  intelligent  man,-  in  whose  societv  pleasure 
could  be  found, — a  man  with  a  soul  above  the  Bazar  price 
current,  and  the  ministering  to  the  w  ants  of  Bramins. 

The  other  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  both  in  antecedents 
and  manner ;  as  young  in  years  as  many  an  Ensign.  He 
held  a  commission  in  the  Guide  corps.  We  remember  per- 
fectly well  seeing  him  at  Lahore,  adroitly  managing  a  spirited 
horse — a  magnificent  Cashmere  shawl  gracefully  wound  round 
his  waist,  both  of  which,  horse  and  shawl  had  been  presented 
to  him  as  tokens  of  approbation  for  his  conduct  in  aiding  to 
discover  and  secure  the  traitors. 

These  are  the  sort  of  men  requu^  as  Native  officers, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  army.    Men  who  are  not  in  the 
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autumn  and  winter  of  their  days,  but  yet  in  the  spring  time 
of  life ;  who  enter  on  their  career  and  the  arena  of  their  la- 
bors, when  receiving  their  commissions ;  not  those  who  have 
given  up  the  struggle  and  are  laying  themselves  down  to 
rest. 

y  iyks*,    iX>Ua.    (V^l^    *        *    ;;i  e>*;  iJJ^;    ^j,^  );    ^)3 

Numerous  would  the  advantages  be,  one  the  sequent  of  the 
other,  arising  from  the  substitution  of  men  of  good  blood, 
with  their  powers  both  mental  and  physical  unimpaired,  and 
possessed  of  some  general  information,  for  the  present  genus 
of  Native  OflBicer,  with  voice  broken,  wind  short,  chin  double 
and  wit  single.  Who  can  for  an  instant  doubt,  that  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Sepoys,  both  in  peace  and  war,  would  be  greatly- 
influenced  by  having  men  of  that  stamp  immediately  orer 
them,  and  ever  with  them ;  and  that  their  presence  would 
lead  to  vast  improvement  in  the  internal  economy  of  each 
troop  or  company,  and  thus  tend  to  render  many  Hegiments 
more  efficient  than  they  now  are. 

Men,  gentlemen  if  you  please,  such  as  these,  would  in  truth 
become,  the  connecting  link  between  the  European  officers 
and  the  Native  Soldiery.  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  one  of  his 
General  Orders,  enjoined  the  English  Officer  to  associate  as 
much  as  possible  with  his  Native  commissioned  brethren. 
But  how  can  this  be  done  at  present?  The  latter  themselves 
shun  any  friendly  intercourse.  Owing  to  tlieir  total  want 
of  education  and  their  low  origin,  they  feel  uncomfortable 
when  seated  in  the  presence  of  their  superior  and  look  upon 
him  with  a  suspicious  eye,  when  he  invites  them  to  converse 
upon  the  only  topic  on  which  they  are  capable  of  giving  any 
information,  viz.,  the  habits  and  characters  of  diffi^rent  men, 
belonging  to  their  respective  companies,  occurrences  in  the 
lines  Sec.  &c.. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  European  officers  themselves,  feel  it  to  be  a  waste 
of  time,  endeavoring  to  instil  feelings  of  mutual  friendship  and 
confidence,  into  the  minds  of  men  Like  these  who  are  actually 
inferior  to  in  position,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  European 
Non-Commissibned  Officers  of  the  Regt.  This  fact  goes  to 
prove,  what  a  nonentity  the  Native  Officer  of  the  present 
day  is. 

Now,  the  society  of  an  educated  native  of  good  family  and 
pleasing  address  is  at  all  times  agreeable,  and  were  the  Native 
Officers  composed  of  such,  they  and  the  English  Officeiii 
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would  mutually  derive  pleasure  from  being  together,  as  fre- 
quently as  possible. 

Their  influence  with  the  men  would  not  be  one  whit  the 
less,  nay  it  would  be  greater,  than  that  of  the  present  low  ig- 
norant set,  and  thus  the  great  desideratum  '*  the  connecting 
link"  would  be  established.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  this  want  of  the  Army.  How  many  scions  of  noble 
Native  families  are  there,  who  seek  employment  and  find  no 
road  open  to  them  ;  who  would  rejoice  to  serve  in  the  Army 
with  honor  to  them-selves,  and  benefit  to  their  masters. 

And,  if  a  system  were  organised,  whereby,  young  native 
gentlemen  should  step  at  once,  as  commissioned  officers,  into 
the  shoes  of  the  worn  out  old  women  of  the  existing  regime  as 
they  gradually  slink  ofl^,  one  by  one,  to  their  comfortable  well- 
feathered  nest — ^the  Invalids  or  Pension  Establishment, 
what  an  advantage  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  it  would  be  to 
the  Government ! 

If  once  the  majority  of  Native  Officers  were  hale,  young 
men,  the  influx  of  decrepjd  Subadars  and  Jemadars  upon  that 
already  overburthened  Establishment  would  cease,  and  the 
saving  thereby  efiected  to  the  state  would  be  considerable. 

Commissions  might  be  held  out  as  a  premium  to  the  youths 
of  good  family,  studying  at  the  several  Government  Colleges. 
This  would  again  be  the  means  of  bestowing  an  additional 
benefit  upon  the  Native  Community  at  large,  for  many  re- 
ceive an  excellent  education  at  these  seats  of  learning,  who 
from  the  paucity  of  employment  to  be  found  for  them,  are  af- 
terwards cast  upon  the  wide  world. 

A  number  are  at  this  present  moment  students  at  Roorkee 
College,  where  they  are  taught  surveying  engineering  &c. 
Roorkee  is,  so  to  speak,  a  Military  College.  Alate  General  Order, 
permits  Officers  of  the  Army  under  certain  restrictions  to  go 
through  a  course  of  scientific  study  there.  Why  then,  should  not 
a  portion  of  this  extensive  and  admirable  institution  be  set  apart 
as  a  depot,  where  youn^;  natives  intended  for  the  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  non-scientific  branches  of  the  Army,  might  re- 
ceive such  instruction  as  would  render  them  fit  for  their  future 
posts  ?  We  look  forward  to  a  local  kind  of  "  Addiscombe" 
yet,  for  the  younger  members  of  the  Native  gentry,  from 
whence  smart,  active,  clever  native  officers  will  be  supplied 
to  the  army,  with  no  ties,  cares  or  hopes,  beyond  their  mihtary 
position. 

But  although  we  advocate  the  entire  remodelling^  of  this 
important  rank  in  the  Service,  and  it  is  an   end  by  na 
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means  difficult  of  attainment,  however  gradually  brought 
about,  yet  we  would  not  have  it,  entirely  to  exclude  the  meri- 
torious private  Sepoy  or  non-commissioned  officer  from  any 
cbailce  of  promotion  to  a  higher  grade ; — ^for  the  exclusioa 
of  merit  or  capability  from  the  highest  point  to  be  obtained, 
is  a  defect  in  me  application  of  principles  of  social  economy 
common  to  all  institutions,  and  would  be  a  very  great  one  in 
the  Native  Army. 

On  the  other  hand  the  holding  out  of  commisdons,  as  a 
reward  for  a  long  term  o£exemplary  behaviour  or  gallant  con- 
duct, instead  of  granting  them  on  the  present  system  accord- 
ing to  seniority  on  the  KoU,  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  and  serve  as  a  check  to  many  of  the  latent 
evils  at  present  existing.  It  would  act  as  a  spur  to  both 
men  and  non-commissioned  officers,  they  would  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  instead  of  as  now 
going  through  what  is  imposed  upon  them,  with  as  little  tron- 
ble  to  themselves  as  possible ;  some  emulation  would  be  cre- 
ated amongst  them,  to  render  themselves  fit  for  entrance 
into  a  higher  and  more  respectable  class  of  the  social  com- 
munity, which,  however,  the  present  Native  Commissioned 
rank  scarcely  is  except  in  name  and  pay.  Thus,  a  marked 
improvement  would  be  brought  about,  in  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  every  Regiment  in  the  Service. 

In  opposition  to  the  points  we  have  advanced,  it  may  he 
said  that  to  attempt  such  a  radical  change  would  cause  a  ge- 
neral feeling  of  disatisfaction  in  the  army.  We  mantain  thai 
it  would  not,  and  as  evidence  to  support  our  assertion  we 
could  brin^  forward  cases  of  young  Native  commissioned 
Officers  of  high  caste  who  were  appointed  direct  in  that  eapa« 
city  from  ShSi  Soojah's  service  to  the  Company's. 

There  are  many  such  in  our  Army  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  they  are  by  far  the  most  efficient  of  their  class, 
and  more  respected  both  by  officers  and  men,  than  two  thirds 
of  th^ir  numerous,  ancient  brethren  in  arms.  This,  again, 
serves  to  stren^hen  our  arguments,  in  favor  of  the  infcudoa 
of  younff  blood  of  good  &mily,  into  the  Native  commissioned 
ranks  of  the  army. 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  this  subject  for  the  present^ 
confident  that  the  majority  of  our  readers,  will  agree  with  xib, 
in  our  opinion,  as  to 

Vir  bonus  est  quis  ? 
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"  We  pina  for  what  is  not." 

SHELUET. 

There  is  an  old  game  at  the  Christmas  tide, 

A  trinket  in  some  corner  snug  to  hide, 

While  one  unknowing  of  the  secret  place 

Is  bid  as  best  he  may,  the  prize  to  trace. 

The  only  clue  his  wandering  steps  which  guides, 

Is  given  by  her  who  at  the  lute  presides, 

For  when  he  nears  the  spot,  with  swelling  chords, 

Her  friendly  instrument  a  hint  affords. 

But  when  his  feet  a  false  direction  take, 

In  faintest  tones  it  murmurs  his  mistake. 

Ah !  thus  I  wander  with  unstable  mind, 
Seeking  for  something  that  I  cannot  find. 
And  like  the  lute,  thy  pregnant  melody 

0  nature !  seems  a  guiding  tone  to  me. 
Yes,  what  I  seek  is  nearer  on  the  shore 
Where  the  wild  waters  of  thy  ocean  roar  : 
Nearer  when  on  the  mountam  vast  and  drear. 
Thy  tempest  strain  of  liberty  I  hear  : 

More  distant,  in  the  close  and  crowded  mart, 
Where  haggard  faces  speak  the  sordid  heart. 
And  thy  sweet  notes  can  scarce  an  echo  wake 
Such  cUnk  and  clank  the  money-changers  make  : 
And  further  still  where  madness,  miscaUed  mirth, 
Does  what  it  can  to  make  a  hell  of  earth, 
Where  aching  heads  and  many  a  broken  heart 
Conspire  to  lie  and  act  the  joyous  part : 
There  faint  and  wavering  is  thy  stranger  voice 
So  loud  our  vices,  would  they  fain  rejoice. 

But  ah !  sweet  nature,  trusting  to  thy  measure 

1  near  the  spot, but  never  find  the  treasure  ! 

Best !  my  perturbed  soul,  the  search  is  vain 
Earth  cannot  give  thee  that  thou  sighest  to  gain. 


M. 
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Under  the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  a  periodical  as  to  be  received  in  silence,  we  gladly  wel- 
come criticism  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  giving  a  decided 
preference  however,  to  that  which  is  favourable.  But  there 
are  some  strictures  which  as  they  should  certainly  not  be  light- 
ly made,  so  neither  should  they  be  indifferently  received ;  and 
if  a  Magazine  which  started  with  the  recognition  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  has  on  the  publication  of  its  third  number 
incurred  the  charge  of  advocating  infidelity,  there  must  be 
some  misbehaviour  on  the  one  side  or  some  misrepresentation 
on  the  other. 

The  article  which  has  roused  the  champions  of  orthodoxy 
was  one  which  appeared  last  month,  entitled  "  Early  Educa- 
tion,*' and  the  sentence  in  it  which  has  created  most  alarm, 
and  which  fortunately  for  those  whose  criticism  is  foundied  on 
isolated  passages  stood  in  a  convenient,  readable  position  at 
the  top  of  a  page — ^was  this,  "  Perhaps  no  more  blighting 
curse  ever  afflicted  humanity,  than  early  religious  education. 
These  words  have  been  taken,  in  private  letters  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  in  a  news  paper,  as  a  text  for  the  charge  that  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  had  been  made,  to  sap  the  groundwork  of  mo- 
rals and  to  ignore  the  value  of  religion. 

Rowland  Hill  found  *Topnot  come  down'  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  indeed  what  sentiment  could  you  not  find  in 
any  writings,  if  you  deliberately  disregard  the  context  ? 

The  subject  of  his  paper  had  led  the  writer  to  touch  on  how 
the  Hindoo  father  inculcated  his  creed  into  the  youthful  mind 
of  his  son,  and  how,  to  counteract  this,  the  Missionary  was 
anxious  to  inculcate  Christianity,  and  how  in  the  writer's  opi* 
nion  this  system  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  because  it  was 
Christianity  inculcated  by  exciting  the  imagination,  not  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  reason,  or  enlisting  the  affections. 

Then  passing  to  the  subject  of  early  education  in  general, 
he  showed  how  certain  opmions  had  been  perpetuated  by  the 
plan  of  sowing  them  in  the  mind  in  its  tender  state,  and  how 
he  thought  this  a  bad  system.  Now  of  course  the  writer 
knew  that  in  designating  this  a  bad  system,  he  was  opposing 
the  principles  of  one  party,  namely  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
though  a  pledge  had  been  given  that  no  theological  animosity 
should  ever  disgrace  the  pages  of  this  journal,  it  had  never 
been  intended,  nor  indeed  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  secular  opinions  which  must  sometimes  clash  with  existing 
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religious  systems.  We  say  secular  advisedly,  because  we 
contend  that  the  article  in  question  was  a  purely  secular  one. 
Rome  conceiving  herself  to  be  the  depository  of  all  Christian 
truth  holds,  and  logically  holds,  that  it  is  her  duty  to  transmit 
her  doctrines  in  the  most  complete  integrity  to  posterity,  and 
she  knows  there  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this,  than  by  inculcating 
them  in  earliest  youth. 

Well — opposing  this  system,  but  without  offering  an  opi- 
nion on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  religious  doctrines 
whatever,  the  writer,  expressing  his  belief  in  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgement  and  the  responsibihty  of  the  individual  to 
God,  advocates  the  inculcation  of  Christian  Morality, 
("  Secular  education,  in  which  be  it  remembered,  we  include 
Christian  moralitv"  p.  290)  to  the  postponement  of  those 
doctrines  which  if  they  are  to  be  apprehended  by  the  reason, 
he  thinks,  should  not  be  discussed  till  the  reason  is  mature. 

How  a  person  who  beUeves  that  religion  is  a  thing  which 
is  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  put  into 
each  man's  hand  for  him  to  find  out  his  own  articles,  but  on 
the  contrary,  thinks  it  is  a  system  of  opinions  to  be  believed 
at  all  hazards,  and  therefore  that  the  best  way  is  to  forestall 
difiiculties  by  biassing  the  reasoning  powers,  how  such  a  per- 
son can  callhimself  a  Protestant,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive. 
Not  for  this,  we  hold,  did  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation 
fight  the  fight surely  not  for  this. 

Such  then  was  all  the  writer  expressed  and  such  views, 
namely  that  the  Christianity  which  b  written  in  the  New 
Testament  should  be  submitted  to  the  reason  and  will  satisfy 
the  demands  of  reason,  are  the  views  that  strengthen  our 
beUef  that  if  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  should  pull 
their  own  church  about  their  ears,  and  if  our  protestant  dis- 
senters who  have  refused  to  join  issue  with  secular  education, 
should  be  unable  tostAi  the  tide  of  the  cold  philosophy  of 
France  and  Germany,  that  still  at  tlielast,  Christian  truth  will 
shine  out  on  its  own  merits — a  beacon  amidst  the  general  gloom. 

But  supposing  these  views  to  be  quite  incorrect,  supposing 
early  religious  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ex- 
isting, supposing  that  the  New  Testament  rec[uires  the  Ught 
of  tradition  and  cannot  be  understood  by  itself — then  our 
writer's  opinions  are  wrong.  And  what  then  ?  a  man  may 
be  an  excellent  Christian  and  yet  be  wrong.  We  may  presume 
that  the  majority  of  our  readers  consider  Edward  Irving  for 
example  to  nave  been  utterly  wrong, — but  no  one  doubts  his 
Christianity.  There  was  not  one  single  word  in  our  article,  we 
unhesitatingly  declare,  that  indicated  the  slightest  disposition  to 
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impeach  the  truth  or  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  New  Testament. 

If  the  style  was  bold  and  wanting  in  forbearance,  let  it  be 
censured  on  that  account.  We  can  approve  of  a  Bickersteth 
or  a  Gumming,  whilst  we  languish  under  the  baldness  of  the 
one,  or  sicken  under  the  rhetoric  of  the  other;  and  the 
principle  may  be  applied  in  smaller  cases. 

The  charge  of  infidelity  is  one  which  will  never  be  lightly 
brought  by  any  except  those  who  think  it  a  light  charge  to 
bring.  A  man  who  considers  it  does  not  matter  a  toss  of  a 
button  whether  you  believe  in  God  or  not,  is  not  particular  in 
examining  whether  you  do  so  or  otherwise,  because  he  con- 
siders it  a  trifling  subject. 

In  exact  proportion  as  a  person  is  impressed  with  the  value 
of  Christianity,  so  will  he  also  be  impressed  with  the  desolation 
of  those  without  it,  and  he  who  attaches  the  fullest  and  sad- 
dest interpretation  to  the  term  infidel,  is  the  very  last  who 
would  wantonly  apply  it  to  others. 
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"  Oitttings  and  shreds  of  learning,  with  Tarious  fragments  and  points  of  wit, 
■TO  drawn  together  and  tacked  in  any  fantastic  form." 

Lord  SHArTESBUKT. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TOBACCO  PLANT. 

An  account  of  the  Tobacco  plant  (extracted  irom  the  "  Mukhzun-ool  adreeah' 
of  Hakeem  Mahomed  Hoosein,  son  of  Mahomed  Hadee  published  1183  Hijree.) 

The  term  Tobacco  (here  comes  a  specification  of  the  Ara- 
bic diacritical  points  by  which  its  pronunciation  is  defined) 
is  rendered  in  Turkish  "  Tutun"  and  in  Hindee  is  rendered 
"  Bujrnh  i  Bhung.'*   Hukeem  Meer  Mahomed  Moumin  has 

f'lven  the  following  account  of  the  properties  and  uses  of 
obacco  in  his  "  Tohfut  ool  momineen." 
Tobacco  belongs  to  the  class  of  mountain  "  Mahee  Zuhrujs"* 
also  styled  "  Quloomus."  Tobacco  resembles  in  appearance 
the  3rd  order  of  "  Quloomus"  and  as  regards  its  poisonous 
properties  has  been  classed  .with  the  Mahee  Zuhruj.  Tlie 
3rd  order  of  Quloomus  has  been  thus  described.  Its  leaves 
resemble  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  plant,  or  rather  a  little 
larger  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquid :  its  branches  exceed 
a  yard  in  length, — its  seeds  are  small,  of  a  red  colour  incUn- 
ing  to  purple,  and  generated  in  pods.  Others  thus  describe 
the  introauction  of  the  plant.  In  the  days  of  Hukeem 
Booqrat,  when  the  plague  prevailed,  the  Hukeem  caused 
quantities  of  an  herb  to  be  burnt  in  the  ravines  round 
about  the  city,  and  the  smoke  arising  therefrom  was  so  bene- 
ficial that  the  plague  did  not  approach  a  single  individual — 

*  "Mahee  Zuhruf* — This  is  a  persian  word,  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 
" Sum-oos-Sumuk  "(which  signifies  "the  poison  of  fishes) — In  Turkish  it 
is  designated  "  Suqurqoo  burooqnee."  It  is  a  plant  which  emits  milk  on  in- 
cision— its  branches  exceed  a  yard  in  length — its  leaves  spread  along  the  gmund, 
its  flower  is  of  a  yellowish  tinge — at  the  extremities  of  its  branches  shoot  out 
sprouts  as  in  the  Cypress — the  bark  is  yellowish  and  pungent  and  used  for  medi- 
cinea.  The  Bfahee  Zuhruj  when  pounded  and  dropped  in  water  attracts  fishes 
who  come  up  to  the  surface  and  bite  at  it.  It  is  heating  and  causes  dryness  in 
the  3rd  degree.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  purgative  upon  phlegmatic  constitutions, 
rensoves  flatulence,  and  does  good  to  gout  and  rheumatism  and  other  like  com- 
phunts.  When  mixed  with  water  and  applied  as  a  paste,  it  removes  phlegmati^s 
inflamationsj  melancholy,  and  dropsy.  When  eaten  it  is  mixed  with  sugar  to 
the  extent,  of  4^  mashas  (the  native  apothecary's  measure),  and  when  mixed  up 
with  other  ingredients  and  prepared  for  decoction,  10^  mashas  of  it  are  taken. 
Its  effect  is  injurious  to  the  excremental  intestines,  but  the  injury  can  easily  be  re- 
medied by  the  use  of  Kuteera  (a  gum  resembling  Tragacanth)  and  Nishasta 
(starch)  and  Aneeson  (Anise-seed.) 
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the  herb  alluded  to  belonged  to  the  class  denominated  ^  Qa- 
loomus'' — the  efficacy  which  that  herb  possessed  is  found  in 
Tobacco  I — in  every  city  in  which  Tobacco  is  extensively  con- 
sumed, the  plague  gradually  diminished,  the  herb  is  not  found 
in  these  days — and  God  only  knows  the  true  properties  of 
this  herb.  Be  it  known  that  Tobacco  is  classed  among  the 
recently  discovered  medicines,  it  having  been  discovered 
but  300  years  ago,  while  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
general  use  only  200  years.*  A  race  of  Europeans,  who 
imported  it  from  America  (Urz  judeed)  carried  quan- 
tities of  the  seed  and  leaves  towards  Eeran  and  Hindoos- 
tan,  and  from  these  Countries  it  found  its  way  all  over  the 
world  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  probable,  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  not  a  single  Country  or  City  or  village  where 
it  is  not  used, — it  is  either  smoked  in  the  Hooqa,  or  eaten, 
or  taken  as  Snuff  and  is  either  a  product  of  those  very  coun- 
tries or  is  imported  from  other  places  at  extrav^ant  prices. 

It  is  reported  that  it  was  first  mtroduced  into  Eeran  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Abbas  the  II.  and  into  Hindoos- 
tan  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Akbar  and  the  commence- 
ment  of  that  of  Jehangeer. 

There  are  various  qualities  of  Tobacco — ^the  best  plant  is 
that  which  bears  large  leaves  thickly  crowded  on  each  other 
in  lairs,  of  a  sharp  aromatic  odour,  colour  yellow  mixed  with 
red  and  having  purple  spots  besprinkled  on  the  leaves — ^it  is 
found  in  Kareeon,  Gazuroon,  Toon,  Hulub,  Bulkh,  in  Mool- 
tan,  and  sometimes  in  other  places.  Among  the  Superior 
Tobaccos  may  be  classed  those  desimated  "  Amanut  Khanee" 
and  "  Bunarsee"  as  well  as  the  the  1st  quaUty  Tobacco  of 
Surat.  That  used  for  smoking  in  the  Hooqa  is  mixed  up 
with  Goodh  (Treacle)  an  inftrior  kind  of  Sugar,  and  the  prepa- 
ration much  used  by  the  people  of  the  North  West,  the  Dec- 
can  and  Bengal.  They  take  the  Tobacco  leaf  add  to  it  an 
equal  or  a  httle  larger  proportion  of  the  treacle,  pound  the 
W'nole  together,  then  knead  the  compound,  and  throw  the 
sam*  into  an  earthen  pot  which  is  buried  under  ground,  or 
in  horse-dung  and  kept  there  a  few  days  in  order  to  produce 
decomposition. 

The  pot  is  afterwards  withdrawn,  a  smaU  q|uantity  of  the 
prepared  tobacco  is  taken  and  placed  in  a  Chilum,  over  this 
are  placed  red  hot  coals,  and  the  smoke  is  inhaled  through  the 
Hooqa.  When  the  fire  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
tobacco,  the  orientals  denominate  the  Chilum  a  ''Sooifa,'' 

*  The  circumstance  of  Tobacco  abounding  and  being  eztensirely  known  in 
Eeran,  Tooran,  and  Uindoostan  ia  attributable  to  tbfi  enterprisiag  sprit  of  tbc 
Portuguese. 
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but  the  higher  ranks  generally  smoke  the  "  Tuva"  which  is 
either  made  of  silver  or  earth.  The  "  Tuva"  is  a  round  bit 
of  tile  to  one  face  of  which  is  attached  a  ball  of  Tobacco,  of 
about  one  tola  weight,  called  "Goorakoo."  The  ball  is 
placed  on  the  Chilum  inverted,  so  as  to  leave  the  "  Tuva" 
upper-most ;  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  Tuva  is  placed  red 
hot  charcoal,  and  then  the  smoke  of  the  Hooqa  is  inhaled. 
Some  persons  of  rank  add  spikenard  to  the  Tobacco  to  ^ive 
it  a  fragrance  and  others  of  delicate  taste,  add  the  peel  of 
apples,  and  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  apple 
or  quince  preserve.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  mixture  is 
placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  the  mouth  being  closed,  and  the 
pot  is  placed  under  the  earth  to  expedite  decomposition. 

The  pot  is  afterwards  withdrawn  and  a  quantity  of  the 
Tobacco  taken  out  and  placed  in  the  Chilum  upon  the  "  Tuva" 
and  smoked  through  the  Hooqa.  The  best  kind  of  Tobacco 
adapted  for  Goorakoo  is  that  found  in  Bhelsa  in  the  Deccan. 
It  is  very  fragrant  and  sold  at  a  high  price — ^its  leaves  are 
small  and  saffron  colored,  and  emit  a  glutinous  liquid  and  lie 
in  lairs  upon  each  other.  Next  in  quaUty  is  the  Tobacco 
found  at  Chunargurh  near  Benares,  and  at  Bhagulpore 
in  Bengal.  In  the  Western  Provinces  a  species  of  Tobacco 
called  "  gall"  is  found  exceedingly  bitter  and  pungent. 

Tobacco  isheating  and  causes  dryness  with  an  intensity  equal 
to  the  end  of  the  3rd  degree.  Its  effect  is  to  cause  thirst  and  dry- 
ness, and  it  possesses  a  poisonous  property  like  the  Mahee- 
Zuhruj.  Its  smoke  purifies  infected  atmospheres.  It  dis- 
pels bad  humours  from  the  head  and  is  beneficial  for  the 
tooth  ache  and  for  asthmas  and  coughs.  To  eat,  smoke,  and 
chew  Tobacco  is  beneficial.  To  make  a  practice  of  eating 
the  Goorakoo,  in  quantity  as  much  as  a  grain  of  gram  in  the 
shape  of  pills,  before  breakfast,  is  good  for  the  health.  If 
ground  down  to  a  fine  powder  and  taken  as  snuff.  Tobacco  leaf 
has  the  effect  of  removing  bad  humours  firom  the  brains  and 
long  seated  colds ;  and  it  is  good  to  sneeze  after  taking  it. 
Inhaling  the  smoke  of  Tobacco,  particularly  before  brealdast, 
is  good  for  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

A  powder  of  this  substance  sprinkled  upon  wounds  caused 
by  the  bite  of  quadrupeds  causes  the  wound  to  heal  ra- 
pidly. A  paste  made  of  this  powder  and  the  oil  of  roses  is 
good  to  apply  to  deep  rooted  festering  sores,  and  to  running 
eyes — it  is  good  to  imbibe  the  water  of  the  Hooqa  when  it 
has  become  yellow  from  excessive  smoking,  as  a  cure  for  the 
dropsy  and  snake  bites,  and  it  causes  the  urine  to  flow  rapid- 
ly ana  the  person  to  perspire  abundantly. 
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The  dirt  which  accumulates  at  the  top  of  the  neicha  of  a  new 
Hooqa,  being  made  into  a  wick,  or  being  well  spread  over  a 
cotton  wick  and  applied  on  an  old  and  obstinate  sore  will  cause 
the  sore  to  fill  up  aJfter  the  3rd  or  4th  or  at  most  the  6th  ap- 
plication. 

If  this  dirt  is  applied  to  the  eyes,  as  Soorma  (Antimony) 
is  applied,  whether  dry  or  moist  it  will  remove  dim  siehted- 
ness — smoking  Tobacca  mixed  up  with  Sumaloo  leaves 
is  beneficial  for  asthma  and  deep  seated  coughs,  and  dinmess 
of  the  eyes  produced  by  colds  and  bad  humours.  Tobacco 
acts  injuriously  upon  the  heart  and  brains  of  persons  of  hot 
constitutions  and  persons  affected  with  melancholy.  It  creates 
knots  in  the  intestines,  delirium,  absence  of  mind  and  thickness 
of  ihe  blood  ;  these  injurious  effects  are  counteracted  by 
the  use  of  new  milk.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  test  of  the  state 
of  a  man's  health,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  person 
who  has  a  fever  on  him  cannot  bear  the   smoke  of  Tobacco. 

Pills,  draughts,  ointments,  medicated  lozenges  are  prepared 
of  Tobacco  and  extensively  used,  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopeia.  Be  it 
known  that  great  and  respectable  men,  doctors,  and  even 
some  English  residents  of  the  Western  Provinces  and  Ben- 
gal are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  the  Hooqa  in  the  oriental 
fashion  with  a  Tuva  in  the  Chilum  but  in  the  land  of  their 
birth  they  do  not  smoke  Tobacco  in  this  fashion  i,  e.,  in  the 
Hooqa.  They  generally  use  it  as  snuff  and  some  of  them 
even  eat  the  Tobacco-leaf  while  others  smoke  Cigars  made  of 
the  same  leaf. 

[We  inflert  this  paper  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  History  of  Tobacco  in 
this  Country^  a  subject  alluded  to  in  our  last  number.  It  was  kindly  translated 
for  as  by  an  able  oriental  Scholar.] 
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MIKE  HOOTER'S  BAR  STORY* 


A  Yaroo  Sketch. 

Showing  how  the  bear  outwitted  Ike  Hamberlin, 
By  a  Missourian, 

"  It's  no  use  talkin' "  said  Mike,  'bout  your  p6lar  Bar, 
and  your  grisly  Bar,  and  all  that  sort  er  varmont  what  you 
read  about.  They  aint  no  whar,  for  the  big  black  customer 
that  circumlocutes  down  in  our  necko'  woods  beats  e'm  all 
hoUow.  I've  heard  of  some  monsus  explites  kicked  up  by 
the  brown  bars,  sich  as  takin'  off  a  yoke  o'  oxen  and  eatin' 
humans  raw  and  all  that  kind  o'  thing ;  and  Capten'  Parry 
tells  us  a  yam  'bout  a  big  white  bar,  what  'muses  hisself 
climin'  up  the  North  Pole  and  slides  down  to  keep  his  hide 
warm  ;  but  all  that  ain't  a  circumstance  to  what  I've  saw. 

"  You  see,  continued  Mike"  there's  no  countin'  on  them 
varmonts  ;  as  I's  been  usened  to,  for  they  comes  as  near  bein 
human  critters  as  anything  I  ever  see  what  does'nt  talk. 
Why,  if  you  was  to  hear  anybody  else  tell  'bout  the  Bar-fights 
I've  seetl  you  woudn't  b'leeve  'em,  and  if  I  wasn't  a  preacher, 
and  could  not  lie  none,  I'd  keep  ray  fly-trap  shot  'till  the  day 
of  judgment, 

I've  heard  folks  say  as  how  bars  cannot  think  like  other 
human  critters,  and  they  does  all  the  sly  tricks  what  they 
does,  from  instink.  Golly !  what  a  lie  !  You  tell  me  one  of 
'em  don^t  know  when  you've  got  a  gun,  and  when  you  ain't. 
Just  wait  a  minite,  an'  my  privit  'pimon  is,  when  you've  beam 
me  thro'  you  '11  talk  t'  otner  side  of  your  mouth. 

"  You  see,  one  day,  long  time  ago,  'fore  britches  come  in 
fashion,  I  made  a  'pointment  with  Ike  Hamberlin  the  steam 
doctor,  to  go  out  next  Sunday  to  seek  whom  we  (;oudn't  kill,  a 
bar,  for  you  know  bacon  was  skace,  and  so  was  money,  and 
them  fellers  down  in  Mechanicsburg  wondn't  sell  on  tick,  so 
we  had  to  'pend  on  the  varmints  for  a  Uvin.' 

"  Speakin'  of  Mechanicsburg,  the  people  down  in  that  ar 
mud-hole  ain't  to  be  beat  nowhere  this  side  o'  Christmas. 
I've  beam  o'  mean  folks  in  my  time  an'  I've  preached  'bout 
e'm  a  few ;  but  ever  sense  that  feller,  Ponnel,  sold  me  a  pint 

*  Selected  from  Traits  of  American  humour  by  Native  Authors.  Edited 
ind  adapted  by  the  Author  of  Sam  Slick. 
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of  red-eye  whiskey,  'an  half  or  it  backer  juice — for  a*  won- 
skin,  *an  then  guv  me  a  brass  picayune  for  change,  I've 
stopped  talkin.  Why  that  chap  was  closer  than  the  bark 
on  a  hickory  tree  ;  an  if  I  hadn't  hearn  Parson  Dilly  say  so, 
I'd  of  swore  it  wasn't  er  fact,  he  was  cotch  one  day  stealin' 
acorns  from  a  blind  hog.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  that  hoss- 
fly  died  ?  Will,  never  mind.  It  was  too  bad  to  talk  'bout, 
but  heap  too  good  for  him. 

But  that  ain't  what  I  was  spouten'  'bout,  as  I  was  savin* 
afore,  we  had  to  'pend  on  the  varmints  for  a  livin'.  Well, 
Ike  Hamberlin,  you  see,  was  always  sorter  julous  o'me  kase 
I  kilt  more  bar  nor  he  did ;  an,  as  I  was  sayin',  I  made 
a  'pointment  with  Ike  to  go  out  liuntin'.  Then,  Ike,  lie 
thought,  he'd  be  kinder  smart,  and  beat  "  old  Preach"  (as 
them  Coleboys  usen  to  call  mej,  so,  as  soon  as  day  crack 
he  hollered  up  his  puppies,  an  put !  I  spied  what  he  was 
'bout,  fur  I  hearn  him  laffin'  to  one  o'  his  niggers  'bout  it  the 
night  afore.  So,  I  told  my  gal  Sal  to  fill  my  private  tickler 
full  o'  the  old  "  raw,"  and  then  fixed  up  an'  tramped  on  anter 
him,  but  didn't  take  none  o*  my  dogs. 

Ike  hadn't  got  fur  into  the  cane,  'fore  the  dogs  they  'gtn 
to  whine  an'  turn  up  the  baron  their  backs  ;  an'  bime-by,tney 
all  tucked  tail,  an'  sorter  sidled  back  to  war  he  was  stanin , 
"  Sick  him  !"  says  Ike,  but  the  cused  critters  wondn't  hunt 
a  lick.  I  soon  di^kivered  what  was  the  matter,  for  I  kalkil- 
lated  them  curs  o'liisn  wasn't  worth  shucks  in  a  bai'-fight — so 
I  know'd  thar  was  a  bar  'bout,  if  I  didn't  see  no  sine. 

Well,  Ike  he  coaxed  the  dogs,  an'  the  more  he  coaxed, 
the  more  they  wouldn't  go,  an'  when  he  found  coaxin' 
wouldn't  do,  then  he  scolded,  and  called  e'm  some  of  the 
hardest  names  ever  you  hearn,  but  the  tarnation  critters 
wouldn't  budge  a  peg. 

"  When  he  found  they  wouldn't  hunt  no  how  he  could  fix 
it,  he  begin  a  cussin.  He  didn't  know  I  was  thar.  If  he 
had  er  sut^picioned  it,  he'd  no  more  swore  than  he  dar'd  to 
kiss  my  Sal  on  er  washin'  day ;  for  you  see  both  on  ns  be- 
longed to  the  same  Church  and  Ike  was  class-leader.  I 
thought  I  should  f.r  flummuxed  !  The  dogs  they  sidled  back, 
an^  ike  he  cusse.l  ;  an'  I  lay  down  an*  rolled*  an'  laughed 
sorter  easy  to  my  elf,  'till  I  was  so  full  I  thort  I  should  er  bust 
my  biler.  I  never  see  ennything  so  iimny  in  aU  my 
life !  There  was  I  layin'  down  behind  er  log,  fit  to  split, 
an'  there  was  the  odgs  with  their  tails  the  wrong  eend  down 
and  there  was  Ike  ar  am'  an  er  pitchen' — er  rippin'  an'  er 
tarrin' — au'  er  cussin'  wus  nor  a  steam  boat  cap  a  !     I  tell 
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you  it  fairly  made  my  hai'  stan  on  'eend.  I  never  see  er  cus- 
tomer so  riled  afore  m  all  my  bom  days.  Yes,  I  did  too, 
once — only  once.  It  was  that  feller  Arch  Cooney,  what  used 
to  oversee  for  old  Ben  Roach.  Didn't  you  know  that  ar' 
hoss-fly?  He's  a  few!  well  he  is.  Jewhilliken,  how  he 
could  whip  er  Nigger !  and  swar !  whew !  Didn't  you  ever 
hear  him  swar  ? 

I  tell  you,  all  the  Sailors  and  French  parrots  in  Orleans 
an't  a  patchin'  to  him.  I  heam  him  let  out  hisself  out  one 
day,  an'  he  was  a  caution  to  sinners,  an'  what  was  wus,  it  was 
all  'bout  nothin'  for  he  wan't  mad  a  vrrinkle.  But  all  that 
ain't  neither  here  nor  thar. 

But  as  I  was  sayin'  afore,  the  dogs  they  smelt  bar  sine;  an* 
wouldn't  budge  a  peg,  an  arter  Ike  had  alniost  cussed  the 
bark  off  'n  a  dog  wood  saplin  by,  he  lent  his  old  flint-lock 
rifle  up  agin  it,  and  then  he  pealed  off  his  old  blanket  an' 
laid  her  down  too.  I  diskivered  mischief  was  comin'  foir  I 
never  see  a  critter  show  rabby  like  he  did.  Torectly  I  see 
him  walk  down  to  the' creek  bottom,  'bout  fifty  yards  from 
where  his  gun  was,  an'  then  he  begin  pickin'  up  rocks  an* 
slingin'  um  at  the  dogs  like  bringer !  Crackin'  didn't  he  Unkit 
into  um  ?  It  minded  me  of  David  whaltn'  Goliah,  it  did  !  If 
you'd  er  seed  him,  and  heam  them  holler,  you'd  er  thought 
he'd  er  knocked  the  nigh  sites  off'n  every  mothers  son  of  'em. 

But  that  ain't  the  fin  yet.  While  Ike  was  er  lammin'  the 
dogs,  I  heam  the  allfiredest  crackin'  in  the  cane,  an*  I  looked 
up  and  thar  was  one  of  the  etenalist  whollopin*  bars  cummin' 
crack,  crack,  through  the  cane  an'  kerslesh  over  the  creek,  and 
stopped  right  plumb  slap  up  whar  Ikes'  gun  was.  Torectly 
he  tuck  hold  er  the  ole  shooter,  an'  thought  I  see  him  tinkerin' 
'bout  the  lock,  an'  kinder  whistlin'  and  blowin'  into  it.  I  was 
*htonished  I  tell  you,  but  I  wanted  to  see  Ike  out  done  so  bad 
that  I  lay  low  an'  kep'  dark,  an'  in  about  a  minit  Ike  got  done 
Uckin'  the  dogs,  an'  went  to  git  his  gun.  Jeemeny,  criminy ! 
if  you'd  only  been  war  I  was  !  I  do  think  Ike  was  the  mad- 
dest man  that  ever  took  stuk  a  axe  into  a  tree,  for  his  bar 
stuck  rite  strait  up,  and  his  eyes  glared  like  two  dogwood 
blossoms  !  But  tlie  bar  didn't  seem  to  care  shucks  for  him, 
for  he  jist  sot  the  old  rifle  rite  back  agin  the  saplin'  and  walk- 
ed off  on  his  hind  legs  Jist  like  any  human.  Then  you  see, 
I  gin  to  git  sorter  jelus,  and  ser,  I  to  myself.  "  Mister 
Bar,"  ser  I,  the  place  whar  you's  er  stanin  ain't  precacbly 
healthy,  an'  if  you  don't  wabble  off  from  thar  purty  soon, 
Miris  Bar  will  be  a  widder,  by  gum!  With  that,  Ike 
grabbed  up  ole  Miris  Bifle,  and  tuck  most  pertickler  ain  at 
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him,  and  by  hokey,  she  snapped  !  Now  ser  I,  **  Mister  Bar, 
go  it,  or  he'll  make  bacon  or  you  !*'  But  the  varmint  didn't 
wink,  but  stood  still  as  a  post,  with  the  thumb  of  his  right 
paw  on  the  eend  of  his  smeller,  an'  wiglin'  his  t'o  'ther  finger, 
thus  "  (and  Mike  went  through  the  gyration/^  "  All  this 
time,  Ike,  he  stood  thar  like  a  fool,  er  snappin  an^  er  snap- 
pin,  an'  the  bar  he  lookin'  kinder  quare  like,  out  er  the  cor- 
ner o'  his  eye,  an'  sorter  laffin'  at  nim.  Torectly  I  see  Ike 
take  down  the  ole  shooter,  an'  kinder  kersamine  the  lock,  an' 
when  he  had  done  that,  he  laid  her  on  his  shoulder,  and  shook 
his  fist  at  the  bar,  and  Walked  toward  home,  an'  the  bar  he 
shuck  his  fist,  an'  went  into  the  cane  brake,  and  then  I  came 
ofi^." 

Here  all  the  Yaroo  Boys  expressed  great  anxiety  to  know 
the  reason  why  Ike's  gun  didn't  fire. 

"  Let  'slicker  fust,"  said  Mike,  "  an'  if  you  don't  caterpillar, 
you  can  shoot  me.  Why,  you  see,"  concluded  he,  "  the  long 
and  short  of  it  is,  that  the  bar  in  our  neck  o'  the  woods,  has 
a  little  human  in  um,  and  this  feller  knowed  as  much  about 
a  gun  as  I  do  'bout  preachin' ;  so  when  Ike  was  lickin'  the 
dogs,  he  jest  Mowed  all  the  powder  outen  the  pan,  an'  to 
mdce  all  safe,  he  tuck  the  flint  out  too,  and  that's  the  way  he 
wam't  skeered  when  Ike  was  snappin'  at  him." 
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CAVALRY  MATTERS. 

fin  a  letter  to  the  Editor,) 

Sir, — I  have  been  reading  lately  a  pamphlet,  by  Major. 
Smyth,  3rd  Bengal  Cavalry,  entitled  "  the  Regular  and  Irre- 
"  gular  Cavalrv  of  India  with  some  remarks  upon  the  Body 
"  Guard,  the  Stud  and  the  Depot."  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sensible,  temperate  defence  of  a  much  depreciated  and  under* 
valued  branch  of  the  service  (the  Native  Regular  Cavalry) 
and  to  contain  many  useful  hints  for  its  improvement.  It 
refutes,  by  statistics,  many  of  the  arguments  used  by  those 
writers  who  have  lately  appeared  in  shoals  in  the  up-country 
papers,  decrying,  in  a  most  unmilitary  spirit,  the  Regular  Ca- 
valry for  the  sake  of  lauding  the  Irregular  Cavalry  to  the 
skies  at  its  expense.  It  must  have  been  amusing  to  Cavalry 
OflScers  to  observe  the  very  decided  opinions  ana  advice  that 
have  been  given  by  these  writers,  displaying  in  almost  every 
instance  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  their  subject  and  yet  talk- 
ing as  boldly  as  if  they  "  had  served  the  Cavalry  from  their 
"  cradles,  and  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  an  Anglesea 
"  or  a  Fane,  a  Vivian  or  a  Combermere." 

Major  Smyth  observes  in  his  preface,  he  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed that  every  military  man  will  allow  that  drill  and  discipline 
are  essentially  necessary  to  form  an  effective  Corps.  This 
has  generally  been  considered  an  axiom  amongst  Military 
men  and  yet  these  (would  be)  Cavalry  Officers,  with  Major 
Jacob  at  their  head,  call  riding  school,  stable  duty,  &c.,  "  fri- 
volities"  and  notwithstanding  the  general  complaint  in  the 
Indian  Army,  backed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  C. 
Napier,  of  the  paucity  of  Officers,  these  men  would  not  on 
any  account  have  more  than  t3  Officers  to  their  model  Cavalry 
Regiments.  One  of  the  assertions  made  by  these  writers  is  that 
there  are  no  men  of  high  caste  or  character  in  the  Regular 
Cavalry,  such  men  objecting  to  the  drill,  European  dress,  &c., 
In  answer  to  this  Major  Smyth  gives  us  his  statistics  with  re- 

fard  to  caste,  showing  that  in  the  10  Regiments,  there  are 
,212  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots  and  142  only  of  inferior  casta, 
and  with  regard  to  character  gives  a  few  amusing  stories  . 
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wliich  tell  altogether  in  favor  of  the  Begulars.  Another  fe- 
Yorite  assertion  is  that  the  class  of  men  entering  Irregular 
Regiments  is  composed  of  the  pui^ly  warlike  races  of  India, 
whereas  Major  Smyth  shows  that  there  are  really  no  such  ra- 
ces now  existing  in  the  country  with  the  ei^ception  perhaps  of 
the  Seikhs  who  will  also  soon  cease  to  be  so,  from  the  settled 
state  of  their  country  under  the  British  rule.  I  do  not  pur- 
pose to  go  all  through  the  arguments  and  illustrations  used 
by  Major  Smyth  in  favor  of  Kegulars,  much  less  to  hunt  up 
ail  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Major 
Smyth  has  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  Irregular  Cavalry, 
nor  to  make  any  comparisons,  except  in  pure  self-defence, 
between  the  two  services,  .each  having  its  own  uses  quite 
distinct — and  this  was  understood  by  no  one  better  than  that 
prince  of  Irregular  Horsemen,  Skinner. 

Allow  me  here  to  insert  a  quotation  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  late  Major  Broadfoot  to  Major  Smyth  after  the  flight 
of  a  portion  of  the  2d  Cavalry  at  Furwandurrab.  He  says, 
**  Whenever  an3rthing  was  to  bedone  at  Jellalabad,  it  was  always 
"the  Cavalry  who  were  sent  on  ahead  and  they  behaved  as 
"  well  as  any  Troops  could  do"  and  adds  "  I  dont  know  why 
"  your  Cavalry  are  run  down  so.  At  Madras  we  look  up  to 
^'  our  Cavalry  and  depend  upon  it.  It  is  not  the  way  to  make 
**  men  fight,  to  let  them  see  that  you  think  they  are  cowards,'* 
Major  Broadfoot  did  not  look  upon  one  case  of  misconduct 
of  a  portion  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry,  as  proving  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  whole* 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  Major  Smyth's  remarks 
upon  the  Regulai*  Cavalry,  witho  it  at  present  furm^r  oommen:- 
ing  on  the  invidious  comparisons  so  constantly  raised  by  the 
Irregular  clique. 

l£e  Regular  Cavalry  of  this  country  have  and  ought  to 
have  British  Dragoons  as  their  model,  and,  tho' never  expect- 
ing to  equal  them,  should  yet  strive  to  come  as  near  them  as 
possible,  and  with  such  instances  among  themselves  of  devoted 
neroism  at  Seetabuldee  and  of  ^ood  British  home  charges  at 
Meeanee  and  Alliwal  they  need  not  despair  of  vieing  even, 
with  British  Dragoons. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  constitution  and  matmel  of 
the  Bengal  Regular  Cavalry  which  Major  Smyth,  with  good 
reason,  complains  of. 

The  age  of  the  Commissioned  Officers,  Non-commksioned 
Staff,  and  Riding  Masters,  and  the  antiquated  arms,  accootre* 
ments  and  dothmg.  He  very  justly  remarks  that  the  Ser« 
jeants  (who  all  come  from  the  Artillery)  are  all  bat  luele^ 
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Comine  as  a  drill  instructor,  the  Serjeant  has  first  to  learn 
the  dnll  himself  and  then  to  teach  it.  No  man  is  fit  for  a 
Cavalry  Serjeant  who  has  not  been  educated  in  tlie  Cavalry. 
You  might  just  as  well  send  a  dragoon  as  a  drill  instructor 
to  an  Infantry  Regiment.  In  fact  the  only  efficient  non- 
commissioned or  warrant  officers  in  the  Native  Cavalry  have 
come  from  Dragoon  Regiments,  which  was  allowed  formerly, 
I  must  make  one  exception,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  Lieut, 
and  Riding  Master  Ray  who  is  a  most  accomplished  Riding 
Master  and  altogether  a  pattern  Dragoon,  but  he  was  pro- 
moted from  the  Horse  Artillery  at  a  very  early  age  into  the 
Body  Guard.  Many  of  the  Hiding  Masters  are  long  past 
their  work  and  are  obliged  to  hang  on,  not  being  entitled  to 
their  Ridiing  Master's  pension.  With  a  regiment  of  Com- 
pany's Dragoons,  this  might  be  in  a  great  measure  rectified. 
Major  Smyth's  recommendation  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  think  the  Company  ought  to  have  in  Bengal  one  Re- 
**  giment  of  European  Dragoons,  12  of  Native  Cavalry  and 
"  8  of  Irregular  horse,  which  might  be  done  without  any  aug- 
*<  mentation  of  expense  by  disbanding  10  regiments  of  Irre- 
"  gulars.  This  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  European  Regi- 
**  ment  and  2  of  Native  Cavalry,  allowing  the  young  men  of 
''  the  Irregulars,  who  were  wilhng  to  do  so,  to  take  service 
"  as  Regulars." 

Major  Smyth  suggests  that  the  men  should  be  clothed  in 
blue,  like  British  Dragoons,  which  would  be  certainly  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  ugly  and  non-descript  dress ; 
that  there  should,  be  a  Brigade  of  Carbineers  mounted  on 
mares  and  geldings,  which  would  enable  them  to  act  dis- 
mounted and  skirmish  on  foot,  the  centre  file  of  threes  hold- 
ing the  horses  of  his  ri^ht  and  left  file,  or  linking,  either  of 
wmch  is  impossible  with  entire  horses  and  therefore  the  dis- 
mounted service  is  altogether  neglected  on  this  side  of  India  ;^ 
and  he  further  suggests  that  mere  should  be  a  Brigade  of 
Lancers,  but  here  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  as  I  think  the 
lance  is  not  the  British  national  weapon,  nor  likely  to  be  half 
as  useful  to  their  imitators,  the  Native  Cavalry,  as  a  good  sa- 
bre. Upon  the  sabres  at  present  in  use  the  Major  remarks 
^  Our  swords  are  superior  to  any  common  tulwar  that  I  have 
^  ever  seen,  and  I  have  tried  a  j^eat  many.''  I  may  add 
that  all  the  Native  Cavalry  soldiers  I  have  conversed  with 
on  the  subject,  join  in  praismg  the  sabre  now  in  use,  tho'  they 
did  not  like  the  old  straight  sword,  and  the  Scinde  mounted 
Police  have  applied  to  be  armed  with  them  instead  of  tulwars, 
and  if  I  do  not  very  mudb  mistakoi  Jacob's  Scinde  horse  have 
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taken  them  already.  Though  advocating  one  Brigade  ofm^res 
andgeldings,  the  Major  does  not  approve  of  geldings  in  a  general 
way,  as  they  are  generally  timid,  bad  feeders  on  hard  work 
and  carry  very  long  coats  (which  gives  the  Trooper  a  great 
deal  of  extra  trouble  in  dressing.)  He  further  proposes  to 
give  no  pistol  to  the  carbineer  and  only  one  to  the  rest  of 
the  Cavalry  and  gives  in  a  note  the  following  quotation  from 
Count  Bisenack  '*  One  pistol  is  sufficient  for  a  Dragoon  and 
**  the  2d  holster  should  be  applied  to  the  carrying  of  cleaning 
"  materials.*' 

Since  Major  Smyth  commenced  his  pamphlet,  an  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  the  bits,  and  hussar  saddles  are 
in  course  of  sen  ing  out  to  the  Cavalry,  but  the  trees  are 
badly  made  and  require  constant  repairs.  As  the  Major 
very  justly  remarks,  no  contract  is  good  except  when  the 
contractor  has  to  keep  up  the  repairs,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
poses that  Saddler  Sergeants  should  be  established  at  Meerut 
and  Cawnpore  to  make  up  saddles  for  the  Cavalry.  The 
Body  Guard  have  at  present  excellent  saddles  and  bits.  The 
former  were  made  by  an  EngUsh  contractor  at  Mussoorie, 
and  are  much  superior  to  those  served  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
Native  Cavalry.  The  Major  makes  some  remarks  of  no 
great  importance  with  regard  to  the  Body  Guard,  noticing  the 
absurdity  as  well  as  injustice  of  posting  infantry  Officers  to  a 
Regular  Cavalry  Regiment,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  some 
useful  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  Studs,  but  if  I  should 
notice  all  his  subjects  I  fear  I  should  be  trespassing  fSu*  too 
much,  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  Cavalry.  The 
Major's  suggestions  with  regard  to  feeding  the  horses  on 
barley  have  been  tried  but  not  found  to  answer.  Another 
suggestion  I  must  just  touch  upon  is  that  Troop  Officers 
should  have  the  contract  for  grass.  This,  I  thmk  very, 
unadvisable,  though  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  State, 
but  it  would,  I  am  certain,  he  found  that  on  receiving  a 
sudden  order  to  march  or  proceed  on  Service,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  procure  ffrass  cutters  and  tatoos  and  a  regiment 
would  be  renlered  aU  but  unserviceable.  This  system  was 
tried  in  the  3d  Dragoons,  but  on  that  regiment  being  ordered 
to  Cabul  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on  and  the 
greatest  trouble  and  expense  ensued,  to  render  the  regiment 
able  even  to  proceed  at  all.  I  quite  agree  vrith  the  Major 
tiiat  an  Inspector  General  of  Cavalry  is  much  wanted. 

I  will  now  conclude  with  an  extract  or  two.  The  first  is  a 
letter  from  General  Craig  to  Lord  Wellesley,  he  says.,  "  The 
"  ideaisthat ''  they  (the  I&gular  Cavahy)  are  of  acaste  much  in* 
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"  ferior  to  the  usual  horsemen  of  the  country,  and  that  consequent- 
**  ly  they  are  deficient  in  that  high  spirit  and  sense  of  honor  on 
"  which  is  founded  the  sujwosed  superiority  of  the  personal 
"valour  in  the  latter.  Allowing  the  fact,  it  would  be  of 
"much  weight  were  it  intended  that  our  Cavalry  should 
**  charge  in  the  disorderly  or  irregular  manner  which  is  the 
"  practice  of  the  Native  Troops,  by  which  the  action  soon 
"  becomes  an  aggregate  of  personal  conflicts  between  man  and 
"  man  where  courage  and  superiority  of  numbers  must  pre- 
"  vail ;  but  the  real  force  of  Cavalry  consists  in  its  weight  and 
"  solidity y  and  if  the  former  is  secured  to  ours  by  the  style  of 
"  horses  on  which  they  are  mounted  and  the  latter  by  their 
**  discipline^  I  can  see  no  reason  why  our  Cavalry  should  not 
**  experience  ever^  benefit  arising  from  these  important  qiiali- 
"  ties  and  why  this  should  not,  in  that  arm  as  well  as  in  the 
**  Infantry y  compensate  for  superiority  of  numbers  and  caste 
*•  with  all  its  supposed  attendant  virtues^  for  in  our  Infantry  it 
**  is  admitted  that  our  men  are  in  general  also  of  a  Caste 
**  inferior  to  that  of  their  opponents.'* 

The  next  extract  is  from  Major  Smyth  himself  as  follows. 
«  As  better  horses  would  make  the  Irregulars  of  course  better 
"  as  Cavalry  than  they  now  are,  so  the  want  of  OflBcers  must 
«<  make  them  worse  than  the  Regulars,  for  it  is  equally  clear 
"  that  as  10  or  12  officers  with  a  Riding  Master  and  2  Ser- 
« jeants  are  not  enough  for  a  Regiment  600  strong,  so  3 
<*  cannot  be  enough  for  a  Corps  consisting  of  800  or  1000. 
"  They  are  enough  to  look  after  them  as  they  ought  to  be 
<<  looked  after  and  to  drill  them  as  they  ought  to  be  drilled, 
"  but  not  to  drill  them  as  Regular  Cavalry  should  be  drilled." 

I  feel  much  obliged  to  Major  Smyth  for  his  pamphlet,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  any  one  interested  in  Military 
matters,  as  who  is  not  in  India  ? 

Yours  Faithfully, 
CAVALIER* 
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I  had  bat  a  cot  in  a  deep  shady  lane 

Tlie  roses  encircled  the  small  casement  pane, 

The  garden  though  humble  was  tended  with  care. 

The  tall  hollyhock  stood  solemnly  there. 

But  my  home  though  so  lowly  was  where  I  was  loved 

Where  the  truth  of  affection  had  often  been  proved. 

And  if  at  my  dwelling  the  haughty  could  smile 

It  was  still  in  my  own,  in  my  loved  native  Isle. 

11. 

The  ship  spread  her  broad-swelling  s^ls  to  the  wind 
And  I  soon  left  the  home  of  my  childhood  behind, 
We  passed  o6r  the  depths  of  the  dark-flowing  main 
And  came  to  the  shores  of  the  far  Eastern  Plain ; 
The  cottage  was  changed  for  halls  spacious  and  high, 
And  crowds  watched  the  wishes  exprest  in  my  eye, 
But  though  now  with  the  haughty  I  proudly  could  smUe, 
I  still  fondly  thought  of  my  loved  native  isle. 

III. 

Of  luxury's  charms  I  had  soon  weary  grown, 
I  had  learnt  to  be  lonely  though  never  alone, 
I  sighed  for  the  friends  so  beloved  in  the  past 
And  memory  her  shadow  o^r  every  thing  cast : 
So  I  said  in  my  sadness  '*  Oh  give  me  again 
My  rose-scented  cot  in  the  deep  shady  lane. 
And  whoever  shall  scorn  me  or  haughtily  smile 
I'll  never  sail  away  from  my  loved  nadve  Isle." 
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C  Continued  from  page  3 18. J 

The  great  error  of  the  Jews,  and  the  one  which  no  doubt 
ultimately  led  them  to  reject  and  crucify  our  Lord,  was  the 
unpardonable  forgetfulness  of  the  oft  repeated  declaration 
that  His  coming  was  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  early 
promise  made  to  Adam  at  the  Fall,  a  promise  which  clearly 
pointed  to  a  spiritual  and  not  to  an  earthly  restoration  !  Un- 
mindAil  of  this  saving  truth,  and  gradually  engrafting  upon 
the  writings  of  their  prophets  absurd  inventions  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  own  ;  that  is,  mistaking  the  figures  of  the  pro- 
phecies for  promises  of  a  literal  return  to  earthly  greatness, 
they  had  so  thoroughly  obscured  the  law  and  deceived 
themselves  in  regard  to  their  promised  king,  that  not  even 
the  miracles  and  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  could  suffice  to 
repair  the  evil  done  and  induce  them  to  cast  away  their 
worldly  pride  and  follow  Him. 

Thus  was  it  that  He  so  repeatedly  upbraided  them  with 
having  made  tJie  Scriptures  of  none  efiect  through  their  tra- 
ditions. 

Now  as  it  was  owing  to  these  traditions  and  the  conse- 
quences which  they  involved,  that  the  true  chronology  be- 
came corrupted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  somewhat  more 
closely  into  their  nature  ;  the  more  especially  as  it  would 
appear  that  the  same  morbid  feeling  of  alarm  which  they 
gave  rise  to,  and  which  more  than  once  pervaded  the  com- 
munity in  the  earlier  stages  of  Christianity,  is  once  more  fast 
settling  down  upon  the  minds  of  men  and  inducing  a  vague 
and  undefined  dread  of  coming  calamity  and  the  rapidly 
approaching  end  of  the  world.  We  shall  therefore  point  out 
the  errors  from  which  such  groundless  terrors  spring,  and 
prove  that  the  traditions  on  which  the  expectation  rests,  are 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  moment's  serious  consideration. 

The  Redemption  of  the  world,  as  fixed  by  the  uncorrupted 
Chronology  of  the  Septuagint  Scriptures  was  universally  ex- 
pected by  the  Jews  as  destined  to  occur  about  the  middle  of 
the  Sixth  Chiliad  of  years  from  the  Creation  ;  that  is,  about 
A.  M.  6,600,  and  so  naturally  led  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
whose  minds,  albeit,  still  retained  a  goodly  portion  of  tra- 
dition mixed  up  with  the  purer  light  of  Revelation,  to  look 
for  the  consummation  of  all  things  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
earth  at  the  final  coming  of  our  Lord,  about  the  year  A.  D. 
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500, — which  supposing  as  they  did,  that  Christ  had  really  ap- 
peared at  the  predicted  time,  would  bring  down  the  Age  of 
the  World  to  A.  M.  6,0(X), — ^the  period  at  which  the  Jewish 
traditions  had  fixed  the  terminations  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  the  commencement  of  what  they  termed  a  Se- 
venth chiliad  or  "  Sabbath  of  Rest !" 

Hence  was  it  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Fifth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixth  Century  after  Christ,  the  greatest  alarm 
pervaded  the  Christian  community  as  to  the  imminency  of 
the  second  coming  to  jud^e  the  world. — But  time  passea  on 
and  falsified  the  expectation  and  something  like  tranquility 
was  again  restored  until  the  approach  of  the  year  A.  D. 
1,000, — when  the  same  state  of  apprehension  was  revived 
and  once  more  engrossed  the  public  mind.  This  time,  how- 
ever, the  panic  arose  out  of  the  mistaken  views  entertained 
by  Augustine  in  regard  to  "  the  thousand  years"  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, which  he  erroneously  dated  from  our  Lord's  First 
coming,  and  consequently  the  close  of  the  imagmary  millen- 
nium, was  regarded  as  about  to  bring  with  it  the  destruction 
of  the  world.  Again,  yet  later,  we  find  the  same  erroneous  doc- 
trines preached  by  the  Reformers,  who  we  have  already  seen 
adopted  cz/a&e  Chronology  because  Papal  Rome  then  held 
the  true  one, — the  theme  still  being  the  termination  of  the 
world  in  the  supposed  6,000th  year  from  its  creation,  a  period 
which  in  A.  D.  1557  appears  by  Melancthon  to  have  been 
thought  at  hand,  by  a  note  inscribed  by  him  in  Luther's  Ger- 
man Bible,  dated  1557  and  said  to  be  5519  years  from  (he 
creation  of  the  world ; — "  from  which  number" — ^he  adds— 
"  we  may  see  that  this  aged  world  is  not  far  from  its  end.^'* 
This  was  the  consequence  of  adopting  the  corrupted  Chrono- 
logy which  placed  tne  birth  of  Christ  in  about  A.  M.  3952, — 
andbeUevin^  in  the  equally  false  traditions  regarding  the 
duration  of  tne  world !  So  likewise  Luther  and  other  Ger- 
man reformers ; — while  on  our  side  of  the  Channel  we  had 
the  same  absurd  views  advocated  by  Latimer,  Ridley,  Bale 
^and  manv  others. 

That  the  doctrine  was  altogether  untrue.  Time,  that  great 
solver  of  problems,  has  fully  proved.  Yet  notwithstanding 
these  repeated  errors,  and  the  purer  li^ht  which  the  learning 
and  research  of  more  modern  times  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  shed  upon  the  subject,  we  find  the  Christian  world  pre- 
pared once  more  to  plunge  headlong  into  a  similar  state  of 
uncertainty  and  alarm,  and   adopting,  in  fact,  those  very  er- 

*  Horn  Apoc.  toI  2.  p.  138. 
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rors  and  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  older  Christian  Fathers, 
which  tended  in  times  past  so  thoroughly  to  .unhinge  the 
minds  of  men,  as  to  cauj-e  them  to  neglect  their  worldly  du- 
ties and  to  bequeath  to  Monasteries  and  Churches  those 
earthly  goods,  for  which  they  believed  they  would  soon  have 
no  fartlier  use  !  It  may  not,  therefore,  we  repeat,  be  quite 
unprofitable  to  trace  out  the  grounds  on  which  such  errone- 
one  views  of  the  world's  true  age  are  based ;  and  to 
endeavour  thereby  to  calm  the  doubts  and  apprehensions  of 
the  timid,  by  showing  how  entirely  without  foundation  is  the 
tiadition  from  which  tho**e  doctrines  spring. 

**  One  of  the  reasons" — says  Professor  Wallace, — "assigned 
by  the  Jewish  Rabbins  for  the  tradition,  of  the  Seven  Ages 
trom  time  immemorial,  is  that  because  the  Hebrew  letter 
Aleph,  which  (pointed)  stands  with  them  for  a  thousand^  is 
found  to  occur  six  tbn^^  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis :  therefore,  the  world  is  to  last  in  its  corrupt  or 
fallen  state  for  six  thousand  years ;  and  that  then  it  is  to  be 
restored  and  purified  as  at  the  beginning.  Another  reason  is 
that  because  God  employed  six  days  in  the  work  of  Creation 
and  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  therefore,  there  are  to  be 
seven  ages  of  the  world,  each  containing  a  thousand  years  *^* 
The  utter  worthlessness  of  any  argument  founded  upon 
such  absurdities  as  these  must  therefore  be  fully  manifest  to 
every  reader ;  and  hence,  as  the  same  writer  justly  observes 
*'  it  is  plain  that  the  idea  entertained  by  many  divmes,  of  the 
duration  of  the  world  for  a  period  of  only  seven  thousand  years 
(a  period  which  it  has  already  long  since  exceeded)  is  a  fig- 
ment of  the  human  imagination,  which  has  no  foundation 
in  real  tradition  or  prophecy  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press revelations  of  Scripture.^'t 

Mr.  Elliott,  and  other  divines  of  the  premillennial  school, 
look  for  the  termination  of  the  six  thousand  years,  at  the 
commencement  of  1862,  when  they  think,  the  second  Ad- 
Tent  will  occur  to  bring  in  their  imaginary  Millennium  and 
Restoration  of  the  Earth !  Thus  boculy  adopting  the  Jewish 
errors. 

But  instead  of  the  world  being  then  only  6,000  years  old, 
it  will  actually,  according  to  our  previous  argument,  have  ex- 
isted for  about  7,340  years,  since  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  Fifteen  Centuries  must  be  added  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived chronology  of  History ;  besides  that  the  Septuagint 

*  True  Age  of  the  World,  p.  178. 
flbid. 
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▼ersion  being  true,  it  necessarily  follows  likewise  that  tha 
birth  of  the  promised  Messiah  was  not  only  expected,  bot 
actually  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  (fhiliad;  that 
is,  according  to  the  best  Chronologers,  in  Anno  Mondi  5,476 ; 
to  which  if  we  add  the  1,862  years  of  the  Christian  dispensa* 
tion  which  will  have  elapsed  before  Mr.  Elliott's  millennium* 
can  begin,  we  shall  actually  find  that  the  sixth  thousand  year 
which  according  to  *'  the  traditions  of  men"  is  to  usher  in  the 
imaginary  Sabbath  of  Rest,  w(i8  accomplished  more  than  1,300 
years  ago  ! 

Mr.  JBlIiott  cites  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbi  Eliezer  Cap. 
xviii.  p.  41.  as  quoted  by  Whitby  on  Hebrews  ir.  9.  to  show 
that  '^  The  blessed  Lord  created  seven  worlds  (i.  e.  aionas 
ages.)  but  one  of  them  is  all  Sabbath  and  rest  in  life  eternal.** 
"'  Where"— adds  Dr.  Whitby—"  he  refers  to  their  (the  Jew's) 
common  opinion  that  the  world  should  continue  6,000  years, 
and  then  a  perpetual  Sabbath  be^in,  typified  by  God's 
resting  the  seventh  day,  and  blessing  it."  Whitby  also  adds 
that  Philo  is  copious  on  the  same  subject,  stating  that  the 
Sabbaths  of  the  law  were  allegories  or  figurative  expressions. 
With  which  view  we  may  compare  St.  Paul's  declaration  in 
Coll.  216-17."  in  respect  of  the  Sabbath  day«  which  are  a  sha-^ 
dow  of  things  to  come  ?f 

Now  these  traditions  and  "  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  word  *  sab- 
batismos'  Sabbatism  to  designate  the  saints'  expected  glorious 
rest  with  Christ," — are  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Elliott  ap- 
pears chiefly  to  rely  as  furnishing  evidence  of  what  he  and 
others  deem  the  fact,  of  the  occurrence  of  a  seventh  Chiliad 
of  rest  which  is  to  constitute  as  they  imagine  the  Apocalyptic 
millennium. 

But  this  is  actually  already  the  second  tradition  which  has 
been  brought  under  our  notice,  since  we  have  previously 
quoted  another  one  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Wallace^ 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  St.  Paul  referred  to  that  state 
of  rest  which  is  reserved  for  those  who  having  fought  the  good 
fight  of  faith  on  earth,  are  destined  to  inherit  eternal  rest  in 
the  kingdom-  of  the  Father ;  and  this  too,  is  admitted  bj 
some  ofthe  very  authorities  whom  Mr.  Elliott  quotes  in  sup- 
port of  his  own  views !  See  his  quotation  firom  ^  Osiander 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  De  qu&  requie  sempi- 
tema  &c.,"  *  concerning  which  everlasting  rest !  And  so 
likewise  in  the  quotation  above  given  fi*om  Whitby  where 

*  Adrifledly  bo  called,  seeing  that  It  ii  not  a  Scriptnnl  doetrina  I 

t  HomApoc.  Tol.  4.  p.  856«  Nota  4. 
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the  Rabbi  EKezer  terms  the  seventh  chiliad  "  rest  in  eternal 
life.  How  in  such  case  it  can  be  a  chiliadj  he  does  not  con- 
descend to  inform  us !  But  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  the  Creator  did  not  rest  until  his  work  was  finishedy  the 
sabbath  being  the  rest  enjoyed  after  the  week  of  labour  was 
over,  and  therefore  as  St.  JPaul  observes,  and  Whitby  very 
properly  repeats,  is  the  shadow  of  that  rest  from  pain  and 
sorrow,  which  the  believer  will  enjoy  when  the  work  of  mor- 
tal life  is  past  and  done.  But  that  rest,  for  obvious  reasons, 
cannot  arrive  until  both  the  Thousand  years  and  the  subse- 
quent predicted  Apostacv  are  finished,  for  under  any  other 
view  that  Apostacy  would  actually  be  the  beginning  of  another 
week  of  labour  after  the  (so  called)  eternal  rest  was  ended^ — a 
supposition  so  thoroughly  absurd  as  completely  to  refute  it- 
setf! 

Now  that  the  Jewish  tradition  is  a  positive  error  and  total- 
ly unsupported  by  the  Scriptures,  is  proved  by  Mr.  Elliott's 
assuring  us  that  the  Jews  believed — ^**  the  world  was  to  be 
2,000  years  without  the  law  ;  2,000  years  under  the  law  ;  and 
2,000  under  the  Messiah.*' 

This  again  is  tradition  the  third  and  shows  that  the  whole 
scheme  is  unworthy  of  consideration ;  for  as  1,862  years  are 
expected  to  elapse  previous  to  tlie  alleged  millennial  Sabbath 
which  is  to  continue  under  Christ's  visible  reign  for  1,000 
years  more,  we  should  have  Messiah's  reign  extending  not 
to  2,000  years  as  the  tradition  requires,  but  to  nearly  8,000 
years ;  when  although  it  is  written  that  ^*  of  His  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end" — ^it  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  fresh  Apos- 
tacy ! !  Moreover  the  Law  was  proclaimed  at  Sinai,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Greek  Septuagint,  in  A.  M.  3,840,  or  1,639 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chirst, — ^which  likewise  falsifies  the 
tradition.  Besides  which,  how  can  any  Christian  uphold  this 
fable  when  he  knows  that  the  Jew  does  not  acknowledge  this 
to  be  the  Grospel  dispensation  ?  If  Messiah  has  really  not 
yet  come,  how  does  the  Jew  contrive  to  reconcile  the  fact 
with  his  tradition?  For  the  time  ^'  without  the  law'^  is  past, 
and  the  time  ^*  under  the  law''  is  past ;  what  then  do  they 
call  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  their  fathers  crucified  the 
Lord  of  Life  ?  The  notion  which  they  erroneously  entertain- 
ed in  regard  to  the  2,000  years  of  Messiah  was  that  He 
should  restore  all  things  at  His  first  coming,  and  reign  over 
them  as  king  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  still  in  their  blindness 
look  forward  to  what  thei/  deem  his  first  coming !  Where 
then,  is  the  truth  of  the  tradition?  Or  if  this  tradition  is  to 
•be  received,  what  then  becomes  of  the  one  above  quoted  j 
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Mr.  Elliott  in  respect  to  the  seven  Ages  of  the  Word  ?  It 
was  during  the  seventh  age  that  the  rest  was  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and 
it  was  the  first  coming  of  Christ  to  restore  the  kingdom, 
which  was  to  usher  in  tJiat  rest !  llie  six  chiliads  were  tberefore 
according  to  one  tradition  to  terminate  before  tlie^r^i  coming 
of  our  Lord  ; — while  according  to  the  other,  Messiah  was  to 
appear  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  p,hiliad^  and  reign  for 
2,000  years  on  earth  before  the  Sabbath  of  rest  could  begin  ! 
And  thus  both  these  traditions,  although  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other — are  adduced  in  support  of  the  argument ;  while 
at  the  same  time  they  completely  contradict  the  Jewish  expec- 
tation correctly  founded  upon  prophecy,  and  the  old  and  un- 
corrupted  Septuagint  chronology  that  the  Messiah  was  des- 
tined to  appear  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  millennary  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  just  at  the  time  when  the  scep- 
tre had  departed  from  the  house  of  Judah!  But  agam 
Mr.  Elhott  informs  us  that  the  Rabbi  Eliezer  says, — ^'  the 
days  of  Messiah  are  1,000  years" — and  so  too^Bereschitk 
Rabbaj  quoted  also  by  Whitby, — ^"  If  we  expound  the  se- 
venth day  of  the  seventh  thousand  years,  which  is  the  world 
to  come;  the  exposition  is — '*He  blessed  it  because  that  in 
the  seventh  thousand  all  souls  shall  be  bound  up  in  the  bun- 
dle of  life.''* 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  however,  that  "<Ae  days  of 
Messiahy'  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jew  invariably  signify  the 
days  of  His  First  Advent,  whereas  Christians  are  perverting 
those  traditions  to  suit  the  seoond  coming!  Here  then, 
again,  is  tradition  versus  tradition,  and  like  a  house  divided 
against  itself  must  fall ;  for  while  the  Rabbi  Eliezer  and 
Bereschith  Rabba  assign  but  one  thousand  years  as  the  reign 
of  Messiah  and  call  it  the  seventh ;  ''  the  tradition  of  toe 
house  of  Ellas,  an  eminent  Rabbi  who  lived  before  the  birth 
of  Christ," — assigns  for  His  reign  2,000  years,  which  are  to 
comjplete  the  six  chiliads  and  then  be  succeeded  by  a  seventh. 
Both  cannot  possibly  be  true,  dthough  both  are  believed  to  be 
so ;  and  as  the  one  is  Just  as  well  founded  as  the  other,  seeing 
that  neither  has  the  least  foundation  at  all,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent from  all  that  has  already  been  advanced  that  both  are 
decidedly  erroneous. 

A^ain  if  as  history  records,  the  Jews  were  actually  looking 
for  the  coming  at  the  very  time  when  Christ  appeared,  and 
beUeved  from  the  Scriptures  that  such  coming  was  fixed  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  chiUad  or  about  A.  M.  6^,  and 
just  when  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  dying  Patriarcb,t 
the  Sceptre  and  the  law  giver  had  departed  from  Jadab,«— 

•  Hora  Apoc  voL  4.  p.  256.  note  4.    GoOglc 
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how  do  modem  Christians,  who  acknowledge  that  he  did  ap" 
pear  at  the  appointed  time,  contrive  to  reconcile  tbeir  belief 
that  He  is  to  appear  a^ain  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  chiliad, 
when  they  know  that  1 ,852  years  have  already  elapsed  since 
His  coming  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  millennary  froia  crea- 
tion? If  the  Scriptures  contain  the  word  of  God,  our  k3avi»- 
our  came  at  the  predicted  time,  and  although  the  Je\\'s  rf^ject- 
ed  Him  and  corrupted  Chronology  in  of  ler  to  prove  that  he 
had  come  too  soon,  yet  we  who  believe  that  He  wa?  in  very 
deed  the  Clirist  and"  Saviour  of  the  world,  must  surely  see  the 
follv  and  the  falsehood  of  asserting  that  the  second  advent 
will  complete  the  sixth  Chiliad  ;  since  even  now  we  have  ex- 
ceeded 7,000  years  ?  How  moreover  if  the  Jews  looked  for 
the  coming  about  A.  M.  5,500  could  there  be  the  shadow 
of  truth  in  the  tradition  that  the  worM  was  to  endure  for 
"  2,000  years  ^vithout  the  law  ;  2,000  vo  irs  uikUt  the  law ;  and 
2,000  under  the  Messiah  ?"  HU  c()inin<r  in  A.  31.  5,:>00 
would  have  assigned  3,500  years  for  the  dii^-ation  of  the  law, — 
which  continued  until  His  death  abolislrv'  it  in  A.  M.  5,611, 
and  so  falsifies  the  Jewish  Doctrine  ;  vhlle  we  with  a  j)urer 
light  before  our  eyes  are  doubly  blind  in  asserting  now,  1,852 
years  after  the  advent,  that  the  sixth  thoimandth  year  is  not 
yet  passed !  What  caused  the  panic  at  the  close  of  the  ^Sd^i 
and  beginning  of  the  6i:h  Century  after  Christ,  but  fear  leSl 
the  tradition  shoiUd  prove  true  ?  And  does  not  that  panic 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  those  days  tlie  Church  believed 
m  the  long  Chronology  of  the  Septunf^int,  and  that  the  ad- 
Tent  had  occurred  about  A.  M.  5,500  i  The  looking  forward 
in  modem  times  to  the  future  fulfilment  of  a  period  long 
since  past,  is  evidence  that  both  Jew  and  Gentile  are  labouring 
under  an  absurd  and  inexcusable  delusion  ! 

And  now  a  most  decisive  argument  against  the  correctness 
of  this  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Ages  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  if 
the  tradition  were  founded  in  truth,  and  the  completion  of  si^ 
thousand  years  from  the  creation  was  destined  to  bring  with 
it  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord, — where  would  be  the 
truth  of  His  so  oft  reneated  declaration  that  his  coming 
should  be  like  that  ot  a  thief  in  the  night, — suddenly 
and  unexpectedly^ — ^and  that  of  that  day  and  hour  none 
knew  save  God  alone  ?  Should  we  not  have  a  most  infal- 
lible guide  to  the  hour  of  his  coming  in  watching  those 
ages  as  they  successively  slipped  away,  and  should  we  not  be 
able  exactly  to  calculate  the  very  year  of  his  arrival?     It  will 

*  Qt%n,,  xliz.  10. 
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ayaS  us  nothing  to  sa j  that  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in 
our  chronologies  woald  effectually  prevent  such  calculatioa 
from  being  exact ;  for  we  must  remember  that  if  God  had 
said  that  the  coming  should  be^Lt  the  end  of  six  thousand 
years,  that  truth,  in  spite  of  all  the  errors  of  mankind, 
would  still  sunrive,  and  the  after  declaration  that  the  hoar 
was  unknown  could  never  have  been  made.  But  since  we 
are  expressly  warned  to  watch  because  the  hour  of  the  com- 
ing is  altogether  hidden  from  the  world, — there  aris<*s  from 
that  fact  alone  a  clear  and  most  conclusive  proof  that  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  Seven  Ages  of  the 
world  is  purely  fabulous.  Thus  then  we  have  furnished  evi- 
dence to  prove, 

Firsty — That  the  larger  numbers  of  the  Septuagint  consti- 
tute the  true  Chronology  both  of  Scripture  and  of 
History. 

Second^ — ^Thatthe  Hebrew  text  at  one  period  contained 
the  very  same  numbers  as  the  Septuagint,  but  was 
afterwards  corrupted  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ  had 
come  too  soon. 

Third — ^That  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  modem  judaiz- 
ing  Christians  in  regard  to  the  Seven  Ages  of  the 
world,  are  utterly  devoid  of  truth,  and  purely  &- 
bulous. 

At  what  A^e  of  the  World,  then,  have  we  now  arrived  ? 

1. — Accordmgto  the  shortened  and  corrupt  Chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  text  our  Lord  appeared  in  A.  M.  3,962. 

2. — According  to  Archbishop  Usher's 
system  founded  upon  that  corrupt  text,       •  •  „    ^    4,004. 

3. — According  to  Clinton,  Elliott  and 
others  likewise  drawing  their  system  from 
that  corrupted  source,      „    „    4,138. 

But  according  to  the  uncorrupted  Word 
of  God  and  the  testimony  of  a  host  of 
learned  men  both  in  Ancient  and  in  Mo- 
dem times  our  Lord  appeared  in  Anno 
Mundi,        5,476. 

To  which  if  there  be  added  the  years 
of  the  Chri8tia]\  dispensation,         1,852. 

We  shall  find  that  the  true  Age  of  the  World  at  which  we 
have  arrived  in  the  current  year  is  A,  M.,  7,328  I 
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OR  A  YOUTH  TOO    FORWARD. 

"  This  Fable  may  be  applied  to  the  unfortunate  destmiee  of  hopefiil  young  Men.*' 

iiORD  Bacon. 
I. 
BIRTH. 


The  hopes  for  the  future  which  were  excited  by  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  were  not  confinecf  to  the  bo- 
soms of  philosophers,  enthusiasts  or  desperadoes.  If  some, 
like  Condorcet,  conceived  it  the  inaugaration  of  an  aera  which 
would  end  in  the  perfection  of  the  human  race ;  if  others 
trusted  that  the  framework  of  civil  societv  was  giving  way, 
and  that  in  the  general  confusion  which  might  ensue,  courage- 
ous want  of  principle  would  be  eminently  succesi^flll,  there 
was  still  a  vast  body  of  sober  and  intelUgent  people  who  con- 
sidered it  one  of  those  remarka})le  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  in  which  opinions,  religious,  social  and  political, 
were  destined  abruptly  to  enlarge  their  scope,  in  which  old 
conventions  that  had  long  encumbered  progress  would  sud- 
denly fall  to  the  ground,  and  in  which  theories  which  had 
long  convinced  the  wisest  and  the  best,  would  be  efficiently 
andpermanently  brought  into  general  action. 

That  the  Revolution  did  not  answer  all  these  hopes  can- 
not be  denied,  any  more  than  that  the  Reformation  did  not 
carry  out  the  principles  which  carried  it  to  their  legitimate  issue; 
but  as  in  our  own  day  we  can  perceive  that  the  Refor- 
mation is  still  working  and  has  not,  as  yet,  in  any  way  com- 
pleted its  mission,  so  we  must  feel  that  it  is  far  too  early  to 
decide  what  have  been  the  effects  of  the  J'rench  Revolution. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  our  third  George's 
character  as  a  man,  it  is  generally  allowed  now  that  he  was  a 
very  indifferent  King.  He  seemed  pre-eminently  to  misun- 
derstand three  things:  his  position,  the  constitution  and  his 
people.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  without  much  fear  of 
contradiction  that  England  was  misgoverned  in  his  reign. 
The  opponents  of  the  Government  extended  their  animosity 
to  the  Church,  and  identified  it  with  the  political  system  they 
were  dissatisfied  with.  One  reason  why  the  Church  was  thus 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the  Government  was  that  in  its 
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lifetime  of  two  centuries  the  Church  had  shown  a  dispoation 
to  side  with  power  even  at  the  expense  of  consistency,  and 
another  reason  perhaps  was  that  at  that  time  thei-e  was  a  sin- 
gular want  of  moral  life  in  the  Church,  and  so  it  remaining 
torpid  and  dumb,  made  no  defence,  and  misapprehenaon 
was  strengthened  from  being  uncorrected. 

Tlie  consequence  of  this  and  other  circumstances  was  that 
the  liberal  politician  in  those  days  was  very  frequently  an 
enemy  of  the  Church,  and  then  a  confusion  between  Chnstia- 
nity  and  Chm'ches  also  supervening,  an  opponent  at  last  of 
Christianity. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Champernowne.  Of  small  but  in- 
dependent fortune,  of  ancient  lineage — no  blot  on  his  escut- 
cheon— he  had  been  liberally  educated  and  had  moved  in  the 
select  circles  to  which  his  family  position  gave  him  entrance. 
At  two  and  twenty  he  went  to  France,  married  a  French 
lady,  saw  a  great  deal  of  French  society  and  grew  to  be  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  He  returned  to  England 
and  became  first  an  opponent  of  Government,  then  of  tlie 
Church,  lastly  of  Christianity.  And  now  this  haughty  scion 
of  an  ancient  race,  with  pride  in  his  eye  and  scorn  in  hfa  short 
upper  lip,  mixed  himself  u^  in  London  with  all  those  motley 
societies  composed  partly  of  true  men,  partly  of  deluded  ones, 
and  not  without  a  strong  section  of  rogues,  who  under  the 
various  names  of  "  Friends  of  Humanity"  *'  Disciples  of  Rea- 
son" and  so  on,  horrified  orthodoxy  and  awoke  the  suspicions 
of  Government. 

It  was  a  December  night — the  25th — in  the  year  1795 
when  a  large  room  of  a  house,  in  a  small  back  street  of  the 
city,  lighted  up  with  lamps  and  fitted  with  benches  was  bemg 
slowly  filled  by  a  considerable  number  of  people.  The  house 
had  belonged  to  a  cabinet  maker,  and  this  large  room  had 
been  the  work  shop,  and  though  he  had  lefl:,his  name  was  still 
kept  over  the  door  and  a  few  articles  of  furniture  as  if  for 
sale  were  placed  in  the  shop.  The  windows  of  the  long  room 
on  the  street  side  were  boarded  overcompletely,  so  that  lights 
within  were  not  in  the  least  visible  from  the  street.     Inese 

{)recautions  were  necessary,  for  though  the  failure  of  the  ce- 
ebrated  trial  in  1794,  (that  which  Godwin  styles  "  the  san- 
guinary plot  against  the  liberties  of  Englishmen")  had  relieved 
the  apprehensions  of  political  associations,  still  prosecutions 
were  frequent,  and  a  system  of  espionage  and  restriction  briskly 
pursued  by  the  Government.  The  audience  assembled  one 
by  one :  there  was  a  single  lamp  in  the  shop  and  as  each  per- 
son entered,  he  showed  a  ticket  to  a  man  who  was  sitting 
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there  in  a  working  dress,  and  passed  without  speaking  into 
the  little  back  parlor  and  so  upstairs. 

The  association  which  was  meeting  to  night  had  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Rational  Carpenters^  from  the  accident  of 
their  assembly  room  being  at  this  cabinet  maker's.  Its  ob- 
jects were  vague ;  they  appeared  mostly  an  expression  of 
sympathy  witli  France,  a  protest  against  Monarcliy  and  heri- 
ditary  peerage,  and  a  declaration  of  the  supremacy  of  rea- 
son. At  one  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  small  dais,  and  on 
this  a  table  and  chair — the  table  covered  with  green  baize 
and  two  candlesticks  pla^ied  on  it.  When  the  audience  had 
all  assembled,  a  fat,  vulgar  man  with  a  double  chin  and  a 
large  mouth,  went  up  to  the  dais  and  sitting  down  in  the 
chair,  began  a  long,  vehement  oration.  It  possessed  consider- 
able eloquence  of  a  rude  description,  but  was  singularly 
coarse  and  intemperate  ;  the  forte  of  the  speaker  was  in  pur- 
suing a  metaphor,  which  he  would  exhibit  in  a  thousand  hghts 
with  the  most  fluent  extravagance.  The  next  speaker  was  a 
small  spare  man,  with  a  sharp,  bright  eye,  and  a  perpetual 
smile  ot  sarcasm  trembling  round  his  lips.  He  was  scarcely 
audible  at  first  and  spoke  in  short  sentences  sparkling  with 
epigram,  but  at  length  when  he  introduced  an  imaginary  con- 
versation between  the  King  and  himself,  and  wlien  in  answer- 
ing on  the  King's  part,  he  imitated,  witli  great  skill,  the  pecu- 
liar hesitations  and  abruptness  wluch  characterised  George 
the  3rd's  manner  of  speech,  the  orator  warmed  up  with  hu- 
mour and  completely  carried  his  audience  with  him.  All  ap- 
plause was  however  restrained,  and  it  w  as  only  in  the  stretch- 
ed-out  necks,  in  the  eager,  flashing  eyes,  and  the  stifled  laugh- 
ter of  the  company  that  you  could  perceive  the  effect  the 
speaker  was  producing. 

After  the  httle  spare  man,  a  tall,  dark  figure  advanced  slow- 
ly to  the  table.  He  had  a  high,  pale  forehead  and  deep  set 
eyes  that  glanced  haughtily  from  beneath  over-hanging  eye- 
brows :  his  dress  was  of  the  simplest  description. 

He  did  not  sit  down  in  the  chair  but  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  table,  one  hand  resting  on  it,  and  spoke  in  a  deep,  musi- 
cal voice  and  with  perfect  self-possession.  As  the  other  two 
orators  bad  touched  only  on  politics,  so  he  confined  himself 
entirely  to  reUgion.  The  rude  and  inconclusive  arguments 
which  were  then  in  vogue  against  Christianity  are  well  known, 
and  it  would  be  painful  and  profitless  to  dwell  on  them.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  attack  chiefly  consisted  in  confusing 
things  Jewish  and  things  Christian,  in  putting  all  the  crimes, 
follies  and  failings  of  Christians  down  to  Chnstianity,  and  of 
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Betting  in  direct  antagonism  reason  and  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  on  the  one  side,  and  faith  and  worship  on  the 
other.  When  the  speaker  had  refuted,  as  he  thought,  all  that 
could  be  advanced  on  behalf  of  religion,  Champemowne,  for 
it  was  he,  passed  into  one  of  those  beautiful  reveries  of  the  fu* 
ture,  which  still  cannot  fail  to  delight,  though  they  can  no 
longer  delude,  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Progress  of  the  Human 
Kace." 

"  A  golden  dream  of  man  witiiont  af  in  ; 
All  Tirtoe  round  him>  and  all  peace  within  !" 

His  eye,  as  he  filled  in  each  feature  of  the  enchanting  pic- 
ture, gleamed  with  a  wild  and  unearthly  light,  and  when  at 
last  h&  voice  ceased,  a  Bishop  could  not  nave  restrained  a 
tear  of  sympathy  for  one  so  obviously  in  earnest,  and  so  mark- 
ed an  enthusiast.  Champernowne  paused,  remaining  in  the 
same  attitude,  and  a  hush  showing  deep  interest,  prevailed 
throughout  the  room. 

At  last  he  said  "  You  all  know  what  night  this  is,  this  is  a 
night  associated  with  all  our  happiest  feelings  and  our  gent- 
lest thoughts.  But  the  peculiar  associations  of  this  night 
must  be  forgotten ;  must  be  deliberately  expunged  from  the 
mind,  a  stern  necessity  demanding  it.  There  are  seasons  when 
superstition  would  alarm  us  into  subjection,  shows  the  whip, 
rattles  the  iron  chain  andthepallor-strickendevoteetremblesto 
his  knees.  To  night  she  plays  a  subtler  part,  would  delight 
us  with  music  and  festivity,  and  in  the  soft  moments  of  luxury, 
throw  over  us  a  chain  of  flowers.  But  the  bold  heart,  the 
emancipated  reason  must  hold  itself  above  all  this.  No  peace, 
no  terms  with  superstition,  down  with  her  to  the  ground.  I 
propose  therefore,  friends,  that  we  celebrate  this  night,  as  the 
last  Christmas  night  which  shall  ever  close  upon  the  Rational 
Carpenters^  by  a  little  rite  significant  of  the  principles  up- 
on which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  expunge  the  name,  Christ- 
mas from  the  Almanack  of  days  for  ever." 

The  little  rite  alluded  to,  had  been  arranged  before-hand, 
for  the  theatrical  was  a  most  singular  element  in  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions  at  that  time. 

A  small  cresset  of  burning  coals  was  brought  in,  and  pla* 
ced  before  Champernowne,  and  he  then  taking  a  New  Testa- 
ment from  his  pocket,  with  a  solenm  gesture  laid  it  in  die 
midst  of  the  flames. 

He  was  yet  watching  the  leaves  of  the  volume  as  they 
were  ^adually  devoured,  when  a  hand  was  placed  on  hift 
Bhoulder,— he  turned ; — it  was  his  servant. 

"  What  has  brought  you  here?" 
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"The  Mistress  is  lU." 

**  Since  when  ?" 

"  Since  five  this  afternoon — you  have  a  child  born  to  you." 

"  A  child  ?  this  evening  ?" 

"Yes — a  SON." 

II. 

CHILDHOOD. 

It  was  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  scene  we  have 
just  described,  and  a  beautiful  morning  in  June,  when  a  youth 
of  excessive  personal  beauty  and  singular  grace  of  form 
sprang  from  his  bed  and  flinp;ing  open  the  casement,  leant 
out  gazing  on  the  sunrise.  The  window  commanded  a  view 
down  a  slope  of  grass,  over  the  top  of  an  orchard,  into  a  love- 
ly Kentish  valley.  And  then  in  this  still  and  solitary  hour, 
was  spread  out  that  gorgeous  and  solemn  pageant  which  fa- 
miliarity alone  has  robbed  of  its  marvels  and  its  glories. 

The  youth  was  Emilius  Champemowne,  the  son  of  the 
dark  orator  of  Christmas  eve,  and  he  whose  birth  had  been 
announced  that  night. 

He  was  leaving  home  for  the  first  time,  this  morning,  and 
was  full  of  anxious  thoughts  and  hopes  and  fears  for  the 
future.  The  future — that  was  a  mystery,  but  far  less  dark 
than  the  enigma  of  the  past.  Whenever  that  strange  period 
came  across  the  youth's  mind,  his  eye  became  troubled,  his 
breast  dilated,  he  was  agitated  and  in  distress.  The  past  then 
must  be  occurring  to  him  now,  for  he  can  no  longer  watch 
the  sun-rise,  he  leaves  the  window  and  paces  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  chamber  with  short  and  hurried  steps.  At 
length  he  opens  a  writing  desk  and  thus  attempts  to  express 
the  pain  he  is  experiencing — 

"  Oh  spirit  of  Nature!  break,  break  thy  eternal  silence,  and 
explain  this  mysterious  spell  that  rests  upon  me.  The  com- 
mbn  cattle  of  the  pasture  love  their  offspring — the  beasts  of 
the  desert  lavish  their  rough  care  on  the  whelps  of  their  own 
den,  why  then  that  cold,  averted  eye,  that  proud  and  never 
smiling  lip  ?  Am  I  a  monster  either  to  behold,  or  in  thought 
or  action  ?  Unless  the  mirror  lies,  my  form  is  of  the  usual 
stamp :  unless  my  heart  betrays  me — I  am  panting  only  for 
sympathy  and  love,  and  eager  alone  to  help  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  humanity, 

And  my  mother?  She  who  never  caressed  me„  she  who 
never  called  me  to  her  knee,  who  never  bent  over  my  cot, 
nor  nursed  me  when  I  was  sick — and  yet  she  whom  I  adored 
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with  the  devotion  of  the  saint  for  the  shrine — ^why  was  I 
destined  to  repel  her?  Ah!  how  do  I  remember  the  last 
night  she  saw  on  earth.  She  had  lain  for  many  days  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness  and  I  had  watched  by  her  door,  to  weep 
for  every  groan  and  to  catch  the  beloved  accents  of  her  voice 
— ^but  they  would  not  admit  me.  And  when  the  footsteps 
became  more  hushed  and  faces  graver,  then  I  knew 
some  crisis  was  at  hand.  But  it  passed — my  father  left  her 
side,  the  dark-stoled  priests  came  gently  by — ^and  incense 
floated  in  the  air,  with  sounds  of  under-music.  She  must  be 
better ;  would  she  never  send  for  me  ?  Yes — the  nurse  says 
I  may  enter  now, — my  mother  has  remembered  me  at  last. 
Forsaken  heart !  what  did  I  behold  ?  Under  the  glimmer 
of  the  yellow  wax-lights,  deadened  by  the  sombre  hues  of 
black  velvet,  there  lay  stretched  out  in  rigid  form,  a  silent, 
ghastly  ruin — a  cold  soul-less  mockery — and  they  whispered 
it  was  my  mother.  And  will  she  never  come  a^ain,  and  will 
she  never  visit  me  in  dreams,  and  hang  over  me  m  the  watch- 
es of  the  night?  Or  should  I  find  her  in  the  unseen  caverns, 
shall  I  go  unbidden  into  death's  dark  realm  and  search  for 
her  who  bore  me  there  ?  Have  I  not  wandered  through  the 
charnel,  have  I  not  in  the  weird  moonlight  sought  every  dre- 
ary spot  that  men  say  spirits  visit,  but  in  vain — she  is  lost  for 
ever. 

Why  is  it  ever  sunlight?  why  are  there  ever  flowers  like 
those  clustering  round  you  window  or  trees  like  those  whose 
shade  is  on  the  grass  ?  why  is  it  not  all  one  howling  wilder- 
ness of  sand  and  rock,  scourged  by  eternal  tempest  ?  Ah — 
there's  the  anguish — I  see — I  know  that  love  is  in  the  world — 
but  not  for  me. 

Enough,  enoagh  of  vain  repinings,  the  future  is  before 
me.  Perhaps  absence  will  change  my  Father's  heart,  or  I 
may  find  amongst  my  compeers  one  sympathizing  soul  and 
that  will  suflSce." 

Emilius  closed  the  desk,  his  Father's  deep  voice  was  heard 
on  the  stairs,  he  hurriedly  dressed,  partook  of  a  frugal  meal 
and  then  departed  from  the  home  of  his  childhood— to  return 
no  more. 

The  servants  stood  at  the  door,  and  as  the  beautiful  youth 
passed  by  them,  not  a  tear  trembled  on  any  one's  eyes  or  a 
parting  smile  played  round  any  lip.  Their  cold  fare-wells 
struck  like  steel  to  his  heart,  and  he  sank  back  in  anguish  as 
the  carriage  moved  briskly  away. 
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III. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Emilius  though  of  the  most  delicate  constitution  of  mind, 
was  robust  and  active  in  body,  and  singularly  fitted  for  all 
the  sports  in  which  those  of  his  years  delight. 

For  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  one 
which  inculcated  great  discipline  of  the  body  to  render  it 
hardy  and  healthy,  and  indeed  a  manual  craft  was  often 
taugnt.  It  had  never  been  Champemowne's  intention  that 
his  son  should  go  to  school,  tliis  being  not  in  accordance  with 
what  he  thought  proper  education,  but  his  son's  desire,  (urged 
with  tears,)  for  companionship,  added  to  an  apathy  concerning 
the  lad  which  he  could  in  no  way  throw  off,  induced  him  at 
last  to  submit. 

The  school  Emilius  was  sent  to  was  a  large  Manor  House, 
standing  in  a  meadow,  just  on  the  outside  of  a  country  vil- 
lage. 

The  master  was  not  an  unkind  person,  but  unhappily  thought 
that  a  taunting,  jeering  manner  with  the  boys  was  a  good 
way  of  what  he  called  "  knocking  the  affectation  out  of  a 
fellow."  His  first  observation  therefore  to  Emilius  after  the 
stern  father  had  left  him  to  his  fate,  was  "  I  think  I'd  snip 
those  red  carrots  offer  else  perhaps  people  might  take  me  for 
the  scullery  wench,"  This  referred  to  the  beautiful  chesnut 
hair  of  Emilius  which  hung,  like  the  pride  of  a  Greek  youth, 
on  his  shoulders. 

This  and  other  such  observations  were  not  wouniUng  to  the 
vanity  but  to  the  delicacy  of  the  poor  fellow. 

There  were  almost  forty  boys  at  this  school,  and  a  very  ge- 
neral hope  was  felt  that  the  new-comer  would  afford  great 
amusement  by  his  inability  to,  what  is  called,  "  do  things." 
A  fat  blubber  of  a  boy,  who  always  smelt  of  cheese,  and  was 
addicted  to  chewing  Indian  rubber,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
duck  the  young  "  disguster"  on  an  early  bathing  occasion. 
And  a  lean  ,  wiry  lad,  who  stooped  rather  and  had  small  fur- 
tive eyes,  was  supposed  to  have  intimated  that  he  should  look 
out  for  the  new  arrival  at  foot-ball. 

General  surprise  then  was  felt  when  on  the  first  encounter 
with  the  blubber-boy  hi  the  river,  Emilius  not  oiJy  dived  out 
of  his  reach,  but  re-appearing  at  a  distance,  took  a  moment's 
breath  and  diving  again  under  Blubber,  withdrew  him  from 
sight  by  the  foot.  Nor  did  the  lean  boy  get  better  off:  there 
was  no  hurting  Emilius'  shins,  and  tho'  he  never  kicked  in 
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malice,  he  had  swift  ways  of  overtaking  people,  and  skil- 
ful ones  of  horling  them  to  the  ground  which  rather  appalled 
tlie  less  hardy. 

Sherwood  was  the  Prince  of  the  school.  He  was  a  fine 
handsome  fellow,  in  earnest  about  everything ;  first  in  the 
class,  best  in  the  field.  For  him  Emilius  conceived  the  warm- 
est aifection,  and  to  be  Sherwood's  friend  was  all  he  desired. 
But  Sherwood  though  good  tempered,  was  cold  and 
heartless  and  moreover  though  he  seldom  showed  dislike,  he 
had  a  particular  aversion  to  Emilius.  Envy  was  partly  the 
cause,  he  could  bear  no  "  brother  near  the  throne"  and  a 
triumph  in  manliness  which  Emilius  had  gained  by  positively 
shoeing  a  horse  down  at  the  forge,  had  never  been  forgiven. 

Still  poor  Emilius  blindly  admired  on,  and  tried  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  show  his  idol  how  desirous  he  was  of  his 
friendship.  Sherwood  had  been  very  strictly  brought  up  and 
adhered  to  what  he  had  been  taught  in  a  dogged  way.  One 
Sunday,  he  and  Emilius  had  been  out  a  long  walk  and  at 
length  they  came  to  a  village  green  where  there  was  a  little 
public-house.  They  were  both  very  thirsty.  "  Let  us  go  in, 
and  take  a  draught  of  beer"  said  Emilius.  "  No,  No''  repli- 
ed Sherwood  harshly.  "  What  you  think  beer  is  bad"  said 
Emilius  innocently  "let  us  buy  milk."  "It  is  Sunday" 
said  Sherwood  "  you  cannot  get  any  thing,  it  is  wicked." 

"  I  have  got  money"  replied  Emilius  not  understanding 
his  companion.  Sherwood  looked  at  him  angrily  and  would 
not  speak  again  during  the  walk. 

Emilius  saw  that  there  was  something  wrong,  so  when  they 
got  home,  he  wrote  a  little  note  to  Sherwood,  begging  him 
not  to  be  angry  and  asking  why  he  was  so.  Sherwood  repli- 
ed he  did  not  want  to  talk  to  a  fellow  who  was  a  heatnen 
and  did  not  not  know  Sunday  from  Thursday. 

Emilius  wrote  back  that  he  meant  no  harm,  but  added 
something  about  all  days  being  Sundays  to  kind  hearts.  This 
received  no  answer. 

At  supper  that  night  it  was  evident  there  was  a  plot  brood- 
ing, very  little  was  spoken  and  some  of  the  smaller  boys  kept 
glancing  towards  Emilius  and  laughing  amongst  themselves. 

At  length  a  sudden  silence  prevailed  and  Sherwood  ^ot 
up— -he  had  been  meditating  a  long  speech  but  it  dwinmed 
in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  to  these  words  "  I  say  you 
fellows,  there's  a  fellow  in  this  room  who  laughs  at  the  Bible 
and  Sunday — ^and — ^and  I  vote  he's  licked"  In  a  moment 
crusts  of  bread,  loaf  sugar,  and  handfuls  of  tea-leaves  we» 
hurled  in  the  direction  of  Emilius. 
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The  boys  rose,  and  surrounded  him»  and  Blubber  from  be* 
hind  anotner  lad  ga^e  him  a  blow  on  his  nose.  A  blow ! 
the  blood  of  the  (Jhampemownes  rose  to  his  brow ;  he  knock- 
ed down  three  or  four  of  his  opponents,  and  dashing  out  of 
the  school  door  returned  again  no  more. 

IV. 

LOVB. 

Champemowne  had  remoTed  from  his  cottage  in  Kent  to 
London.  Broken  in  his  hopes  of  a  brighter  sera  in  politics, 
destitute  of  the  religious  sentiment,  a  widower  and  left  child- 
less save  of  a  son  to  whom  he  felt  an  increasing  indifference,  the 
proud  and  unhappy  man  found  himself  just  as  lonely  amongst 
the  crowds  of  the  city,  as  in  the  solitudes  of  riu^  life.  Well  and 
truly  said  Jean  Paul  '*  No  one  is  so  much  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse a^  a  denier  of  God.  With  an  orphaned  heart,  which 
has  lost  the  greatest  of  fathers,  he  stands  mourning  by  the 
immeasui-able  corpse  of  nature,  no  longer  moved  or  sustained 
by  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  but  growing  in  its  grave ;  and 
he  mourns,  until  he  himself  crumbles  away  from  the  dead 
body." 

It  was  to  London  then  that  Emilius  ran  away  from  school. 
Champernowne  could  be  hardly  surprised  that  a  school  did 
not  suit  his  son,  considering  some  of  his  educational  antecedents. 

He  left  his  future  career  in  his  son's  own  hands.  Emilius 
saw  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  announcing  that  a  clergy- 
man of  a  high  academical  decree  was  anxious  to  receive  one 
pupil  as  an  inmate  in  his  family.  He  showed  it  to  his  father : 
m  former  days  Champemowne  would  have  felt  it  an  insupe- 
perable  objection  that  the  tutor  should  be  a  clergyman  :  he 
was  indifferent  now.  Engagements  were  entereci  into  and 
Emflius  started  for  his  new  home. 

The  parsonage  was  a  sweet  spot  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 
The  rooms  were  ftimished  with  great  taste  and  a  high  tone 
of  courtesy  and  refinement  prevailed  in  the  family.  This 
consisted  of  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  and  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter. The  son  was  very  fond  of  horses  and,  though  of  kind 
manners,  deficient  in  any  intellectual  capacity ;  the  girl  had 
just  reached  her  seventeenth  year  and  gave  smgular  promise 
of  beauty.  She  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  not  of  the  soft 
but  of  the  deep  hue,  like  that  of  the  still  water  of  a  moun- 
tain lake.  She  seemed  to  possess  bounding  and  joyous 
spirits  ever  restrained  by  maidenly  reserve,  anaa  keen  sense 
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of  the  ridiculous  and  a  gift  of  satire,  ever  regulated  by  a 
kind  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others.  I^oor  Emiiius 
was  prostrate  at  her  feet  almost  the  first  eyening  he  was  b 
the  house. 

And  now  came  days  of  intoxicating  passion  and  delirions 
dreams  of  delight,  and  phantom  hopes  with  misleading  lights 
danced  before  the  fated  youth  to  lead  him  on  and  on  to  the  pre- 
cipice—disappointment ! 

To  place  a  nosegay  in  her  hand,  to  gain  one  glance  from 
the  deep  blue  eyes,  to  be  present  even  where  she  was,  to 
watch  her,  unseen,  from  a  window  as  she  walked  in  the  garden, 
to  catch  her  voice  in  the  distance — ^these  and  such  as  these 
repaid  the  unhappy  Emilius  for  many  hours  of  depression 
and  despair. 

But  was  he  gaining  on  her  affections?-  Was  there  any 
hope  that  the  feelings  he  experienced  were  reciprocated  by 
her?  He  dare  not  trust  himself  to-  think,  on  the  subject:  he 
would  wait  his  time.  He  could  see  through  the  polish  of 
the  old  clergyman's  manners  that  a  dislike  to  himself  had 
sprung  up  in  that  quarter,  and  the  son,  though  civil,  habitually 
shunned  the  society  of  Emilius,  but  how  careless  we  are 
about  the  opinions  of  any  other,  when  we  have  one  beloved 
object  we  would  please ! 

Emilius  was  often  in  the  habit  of  asking  Sophy,  such  was 
the  gbrl's  name,  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  her,  and  she 
sometimes  gave  him  some  little  job  of  commission,  which  he 
delighted  to  execute.  One  day  he  had  been  sitting  reading 
aloud  to  her,  and  had  afterwards  gone  to  the  piano  (for  he 
sang  and  played)  and  poured  forth  a  few  plaintive  ballads 
in  the  rich  tones  of  his  wild  and  passionate  voice. 

Sophy  interrupted  him  ^ith  asking  if  he  would  take  a 
message  for  her  to  a  village  two  miles  off.  He  would  be  only 
too  happy.  She  left  the  room  saying  she  would  be  back  di- 
rectly. Presently  after  a  servant  came  in  with  a  note,  "  Who 
is  this  from  ?"  asked  Emilius  ^*  From  Miss  Sophia,  sir'' 
Oh  heavens !  how  delightful — some  sweet  little  confidence. 
He  tore  it  open  in  an  instant : 

It  ran  thus,  "  Dearest  Louisa,  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
old  woman,  and  do  come  and  save  me  from  my  beautiful 
tormentor.  He  has  read  me,  sung  me  and  sighed  me  to 
death.  Oh  !  that  papa  had  never  turned  pedagoe^ue !  Bring 
dear  old  Joseph  with  vou,'  I  have  nearly  finished  the  slippers 
for  him :  your  pestered  but  patient  Sophy.  P.  S.  Tell  Joseph 
not  to  be  anery  if  I  talk  to  Mr.  C.  :  it  is  necessary  whilst  ne 
lives  in  the  house."    He  had  opened  the  note  by  mistake ; 
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this  was  the  commission  Sophy  had  meant,  to  convey  this 
note  to  her  friend  at  the  next  parsonage. 

The  destruction  fell  rudely, — ^bke  a  lava-shower  on  the 
vineyards  came  sudden  annihilation  on  all  his  fair  dreams 
and  hopes. 

Again  on  the  dark  and  stormy  sea,  a  wave-tost  bark, 
the  polestar  blotted  out  with  tempest — ^swept  onwards, 
perchance  to  the  breaker^  at  best  to  an  unknown  shore. 

One  hour  of  speechles^  agony  in  his  own  chamber,  then 
SSmilius  arose  with  the  strength  of  settled  despair  and  left 
the  house ;  he  left  it  for  ever  and  they  saw  him  last  as  he 
strode  wildly  away,  his  face  towards  London^ 

A  few  days  aftler,  a  letter  explained  that  he  should  not 
return  again.  The  old  gentleman  said  calmly  '^  it  was  a  mis** 
take  our  ever  receiving  him"  the  old  lady  said  "  it  was  a 
merciful  deliverance*'  the  youth  murmured  "  how  jolly"  and 
Sophy  said  nothing  but  wrote  off  a  merry  note  with  the  news 
to  Louisa  and  added  a  postscript  for  "  dear  old  Joseph." 

V. 


DBSBRTION. 

The  night  that  Emilius  reached  London,  and  went  to  his 
father  s  house,  he  found  that  Champemowne  was  out.  The 
servants  had  come  in  a  terrified  way  when  Emilius  fir.-t  knock- 
ed and  on  his  asking  why — they  had  replied  thut  thev  thought 
it  was  the  master  and  that  he  had  been  very  wild  of  late  and 
had  frightened  them.  Emilius  went  to  bed  and  fell  jtsleep 
from  sheer  fatigue  notwithstanding  Ttis  wakeful  thoughts.  At 
mid-night  a  servant  came  softly  and  told  him  that  his  father 
had  just  come  in.  Emilius  went  down  to  Champemowne's 
room  and  gently  trying  the  door  found  it  locked,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  a  small  window  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing the  stair-case  which  looked  down  into  the  room  and  to 
this  EmiUus  went  to  see  if  his  father  had  as  yet  retired  to 
rest.  From  this  window  a  most  fearful  scene  presented  it- 
self to  the  terrified  youth.  Champemowne  was  sitting  at  a 
table  on  which  two  lights  were  burning,  a  large  book  was 

rn  before  him  which  Emilius  recognised  to  be  a  bible ; 
unhappy  man's  neck-cloth  was  untied  and  his  neck  bare  ; 
in  one  hand  was  a  pistol  and  in  the  other  a  looking-glass.  He 
was  reading  aloud  firom  the  book,  in  a  low,  rapid  voice,  and 
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every  now  and  then  he  s^Ianced  round  the  room  with  fierce, 
wild  eyes,  then  he  looked  at  the  glass  and  seemed  to  be  ad- 
justing the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  telow  his  ear.  To  reach  the 
door,  to  burst  it  open,  to  rush  upon  his  father  was  with  £mi- 
lius  the  work  of  a  moment. 

Champemowne  started  to  his  feet,  fired  the  pistol  at  his  son, 
it  missed  ;  he  flung  it  from  him,  and  grappled  with  the  bo^. 
The  father  was  uppermost,  his  knee  on  his  son's  chest,  his 
strong  hands  round  the  slender  thrSat ;  a  few  more  minutes 
and  £milius  must  have  perished.  Aid  came  from  the  streets 
and  the  madman  was  secured. 

The  insanity  did  not  last  lonff,  it  was  only  a  temporary  at- 
tack from  over-excitement  of  the  brain,  Cnampemowne  waa 
soon  released  from  all  restraint  and  he  was  now  far  calmer 
than  Emilius  had  ever  known  him  before.  He  seemed  utter- 
ly listless  and  apathetic,  but  the  sternness  had  vanished  frouk 
his  brow  and  a  subdued  melancholy  succeeded,  and  the  proud 
lip  bore  a  faint  smile  of  submissive  disappointment.  One  Oc- 
tober day  Champemowne  was  walking  with  his  son  in  the 
streets,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  said.  *^  Is  it  not  Rowing 
darker?"  '*  No"  said  Emilius,  "I  do  not  think  it  is  more 
cloudy  than  it  was,  it  has  been  but  a  gloomy  day  at  best*' 
*'  A  gloomy  day"  muttered  Champemowne  as  he  moved  on 
"  the  gloomiest."     "  Why  so  dear  father  ?" 

Champemowne  trembled  at  the  word  Father^  and  answer- 
ed slowly.  "To>day,  despair  sisns  her  last  fatal  bond  from. 
which  there  is  no  release.  Eminus !"  he  continued  standing 
still  "  there  is  something  wrong  in  nature,  some  mad  disturb- 
ing force  has  altered  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe ;  the  in- 
stincts of  the  heart  have  been  poisoned  at  their  deepest  source. 
From  the  time  I  saw  you  in  tne  cradle — I  recoiled  from  be- 
holding, from  touching  you — ^fi*om  beine  near  you.  My  ha- 
tred for  you  was  so  great  that  I  doubted  whether  you  could 
be  my  son.  I  taxed  your  mother  with  a  charge  of  shame. 
She  swore  to  her  fidelity  with  her  dying  lips,  but  she  shudder- 
ed— at  your  name.'' 

Then  putting  on  a  stem  look  Champemowne  said  in  a  low 
thick  voice.  **  Evil  spirit !  I  charge  thee  come  out  of  this 
youth,  leave  tormenting  him,  and  restore  him  to  me — ^my  son. 
What?  no  change,  hist — ^fajst,  lower;  listen — I  believe  in 
God.  Still  no  power  in  the  spell."  Champemowne  paused  and 
takingfrom  his  bosom  a  crucifix,  pressed  it  to  thelips  of  Emilius. 

"  Still  no  change !  Oh  God !  despair — it  is  growing  darker 
—darker — " 
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Emilias  was  faint  with  emotion  but  supposing  his  father 
to  be  again  visited  by  madness,  begged  him  to  come  into  a 
chemist's  shop  close  at  hand  and  sit  down  for  a  while. 

Champemowne  refused  to  do  so,  said  that  he  was  quite 
well  and  thev  walked  on.  Some  trifling  occurrence  for  a  mo- 
ment arrestmg  the  attention  of  Emilius,  when  he  looked 
round — his  companion  was  gone.  There  was  an  alley  close 
by  and  running  a  little  way  down  this,  Emilius  just  caught 
the  dark  figure  of  his  father  turnine  round  a  distant  comer. 
That  was  the  last  glimpse  he  had  of  him  on  earth.  He  was 
gone — lost  like  a  rain-drop  in  the  boundless  ocean — blended, 
mdistinguishably,  into  the  myriad  Host  thronging  the  brief 
passage  between  the  two  continents  of  Darkness  ! 

By  day-light,  and  by  lamp-light,  in  the  malls  of  fashion,  in 
the  dens  of  crime — in  the  crowded  walks  of  commerce,  in  the 
loathsome  starving-places  of  the  diseased  and  the  poor,  Emi- 
lius wandered  straining  for  the  shadowy  form  of  his  father — 
but  he  saw  it  no  more. 

He  found  from  their  Affent  that  Champemowne  had  made 
over  all  their  property  to  himself  by  deed  of  gift.  This  was 
a  fearful  discovery — it  seemed  to  show  a  settled  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  father  to  end  his  own  life.  Every  search 
was  instituted  with  the  view  to  discov  ering  the  body — if  such 
a  terrible  event  had  taken  place,  but  with  no  result.  Cham- 
pemowne ceased  from  the  world — and  left  no  trace. 

And  now  Emilius  was  alone  in  life  and  there  was  not  one 
eye  to  weep  for  his  miserable  condition,  and  not  one  eye  in- 
deed cognizant  of  his  anguish  except  the  Eternal  Eye  which 
is  in  every  place. 

VI. 

WINE. 

.  The  system  upon  which  Emilias  had  been  brought  up 
excluded  the  inculcation  of  opinions,  he  had  not  therefore 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  disappearance,  turned  his  mind 
either  to  religion  or  politics.  His  ardent  longing  for  bro- 
therhood— for  fellowship  induced  him  to  think  of  the  universi- 
ties, notwithstanding  his  experience  of  school  and  so  selecting 
Oxford,  in  utter  ignorance  of  any  deception  he  swept  with 
the  thousand  other  yearly  Gallios,  through  the  narrow  rat^ 
of  religious  tests,  into  the  strong-hold  of  orthodoxy.  His 
manners,  his  education,  his  appearance  always  gained  for 
him  a  certain  respect :  he  was  never  treated  like  a  green- 
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horn  or  a  gohemouche^  but  then  what  was  respect  to  a 
yearning  heart?  He  furnished  his  rooms  with  great  taste, 
every  thing  that  could  make  them  attractive  was  obtained, 
choice  cabinet  pictures  glowed  on  the  walls,  French  and 
German  books  lay  about  on  the  table,  the  breeze  that  blew 
in  at  )n»  window  passed  over  rich  flowers,  a  piano  stood  in 
one  comer,  and  a  Guitar  lay  on  the  sofa.  Here  the  elegant 
youth,  delicately  dressed,  would  sit  morning  by  morning, 
soothing  bis  troubled  ^[)irit  with  the  fragrant  tobaccoes  of 
Turkey,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  genial  friends — ^bat 
they  never  came. 

At  last  he  thou  »J  it, — Wine  produces  artificial  sentiments 
of  friendship  and  s;  mpathy,  might  not  the  real  be  superin- 
duced on  the  fal<e  ? 

This  idea  ca^ne  into  his  mind  one  day  in  his  second  term 
when  he  was  r'^udiog  Schiller's  "  Hymn  to  Joy." 

He  would  try  the  experiment,  he  would  give  a  wine  party. 

The  worthy  i'ellows  who  would  not  come  for  sentiment 
came  for  Champagne. 

There  was  Fox  who  was  a  great  sporting  character,  and 
drove  the  mail ;  Audley  who  wrote  squibs  and  quoted  Pindar, 
and  Shepherd  who  prostrated  Woodstock  with  his  wliiskers, 
not  to  mention  a  padding  of  dummies,  the  imti  consumere 
fnigeSy  who  form  so  considerable  a  portion  of  all  society. 
First  came  supper,  and  then  wine.  It  would  have  been 
cruel  waete  to  have  drunk  Champagne  with  lips  vitiated 
by  tobacco,  or  iiideed  in  a  room  with  such  an  atmos- 
phere as  then  prevailed  in  that  of  Emilius,  but  fortunately  the 
wine  was  utterly  guiltless  of  Alsace  and  owned  no  more  dis- 
tant origin, — than  a  gooseberry  bush  in  Worcestershire. 
With  the  wine  came  song. 

"  Never,  believe  me, 
Appear  the  Immortals 
Never  alone ." 

Apollo  therefore  of  course  accompanied  Bacchus.  The  min- 
strellsy  ranged  from  the  sentimental,  in  which  Emilius  shone, 
through  the  serio-comic  where  Audley  was  very  quaint  and 
amusing,  and  the  strictly  comic  in  which  Shepherd  of  the  whis- 
kers came  out,  to  that  particular  department  of  poetry  which 
has  at  least  the  recommendation  of  being  free  from  obscurity : 
here  the  dummies  were  glorious.  £m£us  put  up  with  all 
the  coarseness  of  the  scene,  in  the  delight  of  witnessing  the 
feelmgs  which  were  evinced  towards  himself.     Audley  pro- 
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posed  bis  health  in  a  speech  with  three  Greek  quotations, 
rendered  a  little  Doric  in  their  accent  by  hiccupping,  and  a 
dummy  got  up  a  chorus  about  his  being  ''a  jolly  good 
fellow"  which  promised  to  be  interminable,  till  said  aummy 
in  the  ardor  of  song,  swinging  his  chair  too  boldly,  fell  over 
and  rose  no  more  At  last  when  Emilius  got  up  and  sang 
''an  Freude'*  and  made  such  as  could  stand  join,  holdinghands, 
in  the  choruses  (of  which  by  the  way  they  only  caught  one 
word  "  MiUionen")  the  poor  youth  fairly  persuaded  himself 
something  sympathetic  had  been  effected,  and  when  Fox  had 
reeled  home  blowing  a  bugle  down  the  cloisters  and  Audley 
bad  disappeared  spouting  very  strange  Greek,  and  the 
dummies  and  broken  glass  haa  been  swept  out,  Emilius 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  serene  night,  and 
as  the  chaste  moonUght  threw  its  fairy  beams  on  his  uplifted 
forehead  and  eyes,  a  calm  expression  of  hope  was  there. 

The  next  day  came  the  frost. 

He  hastened  in  the  morning  to  visit  his  sworn  friends. 
Fox  had  got  a  gentleman  with  very  thin  legs  and  a  very 
long  waistcoat  stitng  with  him,  and  there  was  a  very  long  biU 
on  the  table,  and  gloom  prevailed  and  Emilius  saw  he  was 
not  wanted.  Audley  was  sitting  with  a  wet  tow^l  round  his 
head  reading  hard,  and  was  almost  petulantly  impatient  of 
interruption.  Shepherd  was  giving  the  last  finish  to  his  • 
toilet  and  had  evidently  got  an  appointment  and  was  anxious 
Emilius  should  go. 

The  dummies  were  in  different  stag^es  of  disagreeableness, 
some  beery  and  boisterous  already,  outers  prostrate  and  see- 
dy, and  a  few  serious  and  determmed  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
leave  off  smoking  and  never  touch  another  drop  of  wine— * 
till  the  next  time.  All  were  equally  indifferent  about  Emi- 
lius )  the  sentiments  they  had  re-echoed  when  in  their  wine 
they  laughed  at  now,  and  the  "jolly  good  fellow"  of  the  night  be- 
fore was  universally  set  down  by  aay-liffht  as  rather  a  "  spoon." 

Thou  art  walking  home  through  a  lovely  meadow,  Emili- 
us ;  the  riches  of  the  springtime  are  spread  out  before  thee ; 
yonder  glorious  river  is  flowing  brightly  onward,  laughing 
through  the  lilies  and  sparkling  in  the  beam,— all  is  gay  and 
beautiful  around  thee,  wherefore  is  blackness  on  thy  brow? 

Ah  !  Chanipemowne,  when  thou  wouldst  have  destroyed 
for  ever  that  Little  Book,  thou  didst  not  know  that  there 
was  there  written  a  Truth  which  if  it  were  not  a  truth,  the 
earth  would  be  a  drear,  hard  void,  temporarily  occupied  by 
madmen  for  a  few  brief  gestures  of  despair. 
(To  be  Continued. J 
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"  K«iui8t  du  das  Land?" 
I. 

Could  I,  inspired,  the  mase  command^ 

Oh  I  would  nobly  tell. 
The  wonders  of  the  Mountain-Land— 

The  land  I  love  so  well. 
How  sun-lit  peaks,  when  drifting  clouds 

Encircling  round  them  sail. 
Soar  high  above  the  envious  shrouds 

That  would  their  glories  veil. 

II. 

I'd  tell  of  cra^  that  pierce  heaven's  pall. 

Of  valleys  fair  between, 
And  stately  pines  whose  shadows  &11, 

Athwart  the  sloping  green : 
The  torrents'  roar,  the  streamlet's  sigh, 

Deep  forests  dark  and  wide, 
And  vineyards  clustering  smilingly 

Along  the  mountain  side. 

III. 

How  evening  o'er  the  wondrous  view 

In  radiant  silence  creeps. 
How  topmost  peak,  with  mellowed  hue, 

In  golden  splendour  sleeps :  > 

And  when  the  hamlets  far  belo^  I 

Have  sunk  to  night  and  rest,  I 

Still — still  there  fades  a  parting  glow  | 

Upon  the  snowy  crest.  I 

IV. 

Yes !  I  would  weave  a  glorious  lay. 

And  I  would  strike  the  lyre 
To  thoughts,  illumed  by  fancy's  ray. 

Which  memory  should  inspire, 
Vd  sing  of  glens  and  shaded  cots. 

Of  lake  and  fem-clad  fell, 
And  all  thy  dear  and  beauteous  spots, 

O  land,  1  love  so  well. 

c.w. 

Kunawur.  ■ 
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Translated  from  the  the  French  ofV.  L.  Jacob. 
For  Lbdlie's  miscellany. 

C  Continued  from  Page  381.  J 

On  hearing  the  horse's  tramp  upon  the  pavement,  Yves  d© 
Curson  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  remorse,  and  repented  of 
having  been  so  cruel,  ungrateful  and  selfish. 

He  wished  to  hinder  the  departure  of  the  young  girl, 
whose  only  fault  had  been  to  interrupt  his  play,  and  he  de- 
termined to  follow  her — to  rejoin  her,  and  not  to  quit  her  again, 
when  he  was  suddenly  prevented  and  his  plan  frustrated  by 
an  unforeseen  egression. 

It  was  Jacques  de  Savereux  who,  groping  about,  muttering 
in  the  dark,  got  hold  of  the  Sire  de  Curson  s  leg,  and  would 
not  let  it  go,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  made  by  the  latter, 
and  every  entreaty  "^  hich  he  used  to  free  himself  from  this 
convulsive  grasp,  as  bad  as  that  of  a  drowning  man  in  his  agony, 
fastening;  himself,  on  whatever  he  can  seize. 

The  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tant, and  it  was  but  an  indistinct  sound  when  M.  de  Curson 
remembered  that  his  honor  was  interested  in  remaining  where 
he  was. 

Savereux  addressed  reproaches  and  provocations  to  him, 
which  the  presence  of  witnesses  obUged  him  to  listen  to  and 
take  notice  of,  although  in  his  own  mind  excusing  them  on 
the  score  of  wine. — "  Mort  et  passion !"  exclaimed  Save- 
reux, the  change  in  whose  usual  good  nature,  was  owing 
alone  to  the  state  of  intoxication  he  was  in  :  "  Monsieur 
Huguenot,  if  you  have  no  love,  the  worse  for  you,  but  do 
not  deny  it  with  a  brazen  face."  "  What  f&te  is  there  at  the 
Louvre  to  night?"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  re- 
mained at  the  window  of  the  supper  apartment.  "  Look 
at  those  torchbearers — those  small  bodies  of  archers  and 
arquebusiers  of  the  royal  guard  along  the  walls  ?  If  it  were 
not  for  the  dead  silence,  I  should  think  afight  was  going  on 
somewhere." 

"  Monsieur  de  Savereux"  sa'd  Yves  de  Curson  gently, 
endeavoring  to  calm  the  unreasonable  resentment  of  the 
drunkard.  "  We  will  resume  our  play  tomorrow  and  on  the 
following  days;    but    Imust  go  now,  let  it  not  displease 
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you" "  You  shall  go,  after  having  killed  me,  if  agreeable 

to  you,  by  Heaven !     Heaven  preserve  me  from  it !     Are 
you  demented  V* 

*'  You  must  go  and  sleep  off  your  wine  Monsieur  de  Save- 
reux."  "  lu  I  who'll  kill  you,  I  hope,  to  punish  you 
for  having  deprived  me  of  the  sight  of  ray  girl."  "  Vour 
gu-1  ?*'  haughtily  returned  the  sire  de  Curson,  who  com- 
menced looking  upon  the  altercation  as  a  serious  one. 
*^  Yes,  my  g^l,  tlie  most  beautiful,  the  most  agreeable, 
the  most  honorable,  the  most  adored  !" — "'  You  are  mak- 
ing game  of  us.  Sir !  You  do  not  even  know  her,  whom 
you  call  your  girl  ?"  "  I  know  her  better  than  you  do ! "  "  This 
pleasantry  is  ill  timed,  and  might  be  dangerous.    If  Pardail- 

kn   heard  you" ''  Who  ?     Pardaillan,  Goudrin*s  bastard, 

the   Captain  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  Beamese  regiment  T 

**  You  are  drunk.  Monsieur  Savereux,  if  not,  I  should 

call  you  a  rude,  awkward  fellow."     "  Blood  !  gust  help  me 
to  jget  up,  and  Pll  show  you,  who  I  am.'' 

The  noise  of  this  discussion,  which  degenerated  into  insults 
and  threats,  had  attracted  two  of  the  guests  carrying  a  light 
on  to  the  landing  place  of  the  upper  story. 

Yves  de  Curson,  pale  with  anger  was  lending  the  aid  of  his 
arm  to  Jacques  de  Savereux,  who  no  less  enraged,  but 
with  countenance  of  livid  purple  and  evelids  half  closed — 
tripped  at  each  step,  and  fell  back  with  all  his  weight  on  the 
ehest  of  his  adversary.  '*  Thousand  devils !  thousand  deaths !" 
repeated  Savereux  in  a  voice  broken  by  hiccups. 

"  Hallo  you  fellows  !"  shouted  a  gentleman  from  the  window 
addressing  a  body  of  archers  passing  close  by.  "  It  isn't  St. 
John's  Eve  and  there  is  no  feu  de  joie  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve 
is  there  ?"  "  No !  its  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve."  answered  the 
chief  of  the  Archers,  '^  the  king  they  say  is  going  to  have  a 
hunt  by  torchlight  and  we  are  sent  to  keep  back  the  crowd 
which  may  be  collected  out  of  curiosity."  "  Certes," 
said  another  gentleman,  "  it  is  the  first  hunt  against  the  rats  and 
cats  of  Paris  coming  off." 
"  Comrades,  shut  the  window"  said  Jacques  de  Savereux. 
Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  de  Curson  he  had  at  length  re  sain- 
ed the  supper  apartment,  where  he  aeaindrowned-hbconscioos- 
ness  in  renewed  bumpers,  loudly  cooling  for  his  sword. 

**  Are  you  afraid  of  the  bottles  flying  away  ?"  retorted  one  of 
the  company :  "or  perhaps  rather  the  <Oce  and  the  golderowns  !" 
"  You  will  be  witnesses  and  umpires  of  the    combat  gentle* 
men  ;  I  challenge  Monsieur  de  Curson  to  the  duel." 

Whilst  angrily  uttering  this  defiance  Jaques  de  Savereux 
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who  felt  his  legs  giving  way  under  liim  drew  his  sword, 
which  an  officious  bystander  had  just  brought  him,  and  placed 
himself  in  position  to  engage  M.  de  Curson. 

The  latter,  whose  reason  or  coolness  the  wine  had  not 
been  able  to  disturb,  refused  to  take  his  sword  and  use  it 
against  an  aggressor  prevented  by  his  intoxication  from  exer- 
cising his  calm  judgment :  he  folded  his  arms  and  remained 
motionless,  opposite  the  blade  of  Savereux  which  was  almost 
touching  him. 

The  guests  murmured  at  what  they  considered  cowar- 
dice, for  they  were  not  greatly  disposed  to  favor  de  Curson, 
whom  they  knew  to  be  a  Huguenot,  and  whom  Capitaine  de 
Losse  had  had  much  trouble  in  getting  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  their  company* 

"  Vive  Dleu  I    Sir,  you  are  not  a  gentleman !"  screamed 
Savereux  tottering  and  leaning  against  the  wall. 

"  I  will  prove  to  you,  to  morrow,  at  day  break,  that  I  am 
a  better  gentleman  than  you  are  !*'  returned  de  Curson. 

He  then  regretted  not  having  followed  the  young  lady 
and  wished  to  go  away  and  nyoin  her,  if  possible. 

"  Halt  there,  my  friend",  said  a  gentleman  barring  his  exit : 
**  you  shall  at  once  give  satisfaction  to  him  whom  you  have 
insulted — En  garde^  Monsieur  /''  "  JEn  garde  Huguenot  /'* 
added  another  whom  the  sight  of  blinking  steel  had  put  into 
a  quarrelsome  humor.  *'  Courage,  Savereux !"  shouted  a 
third.  "  Bleed  him !  Bleed  this  xaaaiev  parpaillotf^  it  will  be 
doing  him  a  charitable  action  !"  "  Par  la  messe  I  Monsieur 
de  la  Huguenotrie,"  said  a  fourth — ^"  you  have  a  redoubtable 
affair  on  your  hands !"  "  You  are  not  in  your  proper  senses. 
Monsieur  de  Savereux  ?"  Yves  de  Curson  gently  said. 

He  felt  some  repugnance  to  commit  himself  with  a  drunken 
man,  and  moreover  saw  no  motive  for  quarrel  between 
Jacques  de  Savereux  and  himself "  Good  night  until  to- 
morrow,   gentlemen  !" "  Merci !  we    shall  not   let   you 

go''  said  the  witnesses  holding  him  back, ''  until  you  have  set- 
tled your  quarrel."  "  I  have  no  quarrel  with  M.  de  Savereux, 
he  answered  impatiently,  but  I  shall  have  one  if  you  are  de- 
termined on  it.'*  "  What  my  fine  gentleman"  exclaimed  Save- 
reux, keeping  his  sword  still  pointed  at  him,  ''  you  deny 
the  injury  you  have  done  me?  *' I  thought  that  the  Hu- 
guenots cud'nt  know  how  to  lie"  "Lie!"    inter- 

rupted  de  Curson.     He  had  become  pale  and  trembling  at 
this  insult :  he  seized  his  sword  which  was  handed  him. 
*  A  nkk  luune  given  to  «  Fnnch  Protestaat. 
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— "  En  garde  mes  braves  /"  shouted  the  others  confusedly, 
filling  the  glasses,  and  drhiking  to  the  victory  of  the  Catholic 
Champion.  ^  , 

"  Savereux"  said  one  "let  out  some  of  his  bad  blood—' 
"  Savereux"  said  another  "  aim  at  the  buttons  of  his  doub- 
let."    Jacques  de  Savereux  was   only  too  well  inclined  to 
push  the  quarrel  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  encouraging  cries  of  his  friends,  had  still  more  roused 
him,  and  at  that  moment,  he  would  have  positively  sworn, 
that  his  griefs  against  De  Curson  ought  to  be  washed  out  with 
blood— he  persuaded  himself  that  the  latter  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  ofi*  a  mistress  from  him,  and  had  even  used  violence 
to  separate  him  from  this  woman,  whom  he  would  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  naming. 

On  the  other  hand  Yves  de  Curson  had  ended  by  getting 
into  a  passion  in  spite  of  himself,  and  by  wishing  to  chastise 
an  antagonist  who  had  attacked  him  with  provocations 
and  reiterated  insults ;  moreover  he  could  not  believe  that 
Jacques  de  Savereux  had  found  in  his  brain,  heated  by  the 
fumes  wine,  this  tale  of  his  love  for  an  unknown. 

This  love  had  nothing  impossible,  nay  not  even  improta- 
ble  in  it,  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  duel,  was  proving  its 
actual  existence — M  De  Curson  felt  himself  therefore  autho- 
rised, to  take  vengeance  for  an  intrigue,  which  had  been  kept 
concealed  from  him,  and  which  the  conduct  of  the  lady  be- 
trayed. 

The  mind  jumps  so  quickly  from  one  conclusion  to  another 
that  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  presence  having  hinder- 
ed a  preconcerted  rendez-vous,  he  thus  explained  the  fair 
of  Savereux,  and  it  also  furnished  a  motive  for  his  own,  which 
the  insulting  railleries  and  taunts  of  the  guests  had  sufficient- 
ly excited. 

But  his  indignation  and  his  resentment  did  not  last  long, 
on  seeing  the  comical  effi)rts  made  by  Jacques  de  Savereux  to 
maintain  his  equilibrium,  and  to  prevent  himself  Grom  going 
to  sleep. 

He  promised  himself  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  unwar- 
like  state  of  his  adversary,  and  simply  actend  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

"  Gentlemen  !"  said  he  on  twice  crossing  swords  "  take 
care  that  he  does  not  wound  himself  in  falling." 

This  pleasantry  provoked  the  murmurs  of  the  witnesses— 
and  redoubled  Jacques  de  Savereux's  anger,  who  rushed 
straight  upon  his  enemy  with  such  vigor  and  temerity,  that 
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to  pierce  him  through  and  through,    wliile  at  the  same  time 
running  on  his  sword,  seemed  unavoidable. 

De  Uurson  had  time  to  beat  up  the  sword  which  he  saw 
coming  straight  at  his  breast,  and  the  thrust  only  taking  effect 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  went  through  the  flesh  without 
touching  bone  or  artery. 

A  large  rent  was  the  result  from  whence  the  blood  spouted 
right  into  the  face  of  Savereux  who  dropped  his  sword  with 
a  movement  of  horror,  and  threw  himself  back  quite  terrified 
into  the  arms  of  his  friends. 

No  one  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  wounded  man,  who 
stopped  the  effusion  of  blood  with  his  hand  and  was  less  mov- 
ed than  the  inflicter  of  the  wound  himself. 

"Ah  !  Monsieur  de  Curson  !'*  exclaimed  Savereux  whose 
remorse  was  vaguely  awakened  in  the  midst  of  his  drunken- 
ness- 

"  He  wont  actually  die,  this  dog  of  a  Huguenot!"  growled 
one  of  the  instigators  of  this  fatal  combat. 

"  Forgive  me,  de  Curson !"  said  Jacques  de  Savereux. 

Collecting  his  strength  in  order  to  regain  his  feet  he  approach- 
ed the  wounded  man  and  embraced  him  again  and  again 
clinging  nervously  to  him. 

"  Do  not  indulge  in  regrets  for  what  you  have  done,  Sir" 
answered  the  Breton  gentleman  without  anv  bitterness 
whatever.  "  I  may  perhaps  return  the  compliment  some 
day  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  be  quits  and  good  friends." 

"  Your  blood  flows,  my  poor  de  Curson !   ....   I'll  go 

and    look  for  a  surgeon"  ^"  I  shall   have  sooner  done 

with  it,  by  going  myself.  I  am  about  to  return  to  the  rue 
de  Bethisy  to  the  admiral's,  where  Maitre  Amhroise  Pari 
is  going  to  pass  the  night,  he  will  dress  this  scratch  for  me, 
and  I  shall  not  sleep  a  bit  the  worse  for  it." 

"  1^11  bandage  your  wound"  said  Savereux. 

He  had  folded  his  handkerchief  and  now  tied  it  round  the 
arm  of  Yves  so  as  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage. 

"  Vive  Dieu  I  would  tnat  I  had  the  same  wound  through 
my  middle  !     Do  you  not  forgive  me?" 

"  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  do  not  bear  you  any 

grudge.      But  is  it  true,  that  the  lady  is  yours?" **  My 

Lady !  Oh !  no  indeed,  she  is  yours  I  imagine.  If  she 
were  mine,  I  should    no  longer  love  either  play  or  wine". — 

"  It  was  you,  my  friend,  who  so  foolishly  interrupted  our 
play." 

"No  rather  it  was  you  who  in  attracting  this  beautiful 
lady  here,  was  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief." 
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"  The  evil  is  not  great  and  I  no  longer  feel  my  woundy  at 

least  I'll  play   again  with   much  pleasure" "  Play  !    oh  ! 

that  can't  be  :  I  must  take  you  to  Maitre  Ambroise  Parf — 
"  Certainly,  but  the  case  is  not  urgent,  and  we  can  have  a 
few  casts  of  the  dice  here." — "  As  you  please  and  God  grant 
you  better  luck  V 

It  was  Yves  de  Curson,  who  aided  Savereux  to  sit  down 
at  table  and  handed  him  the  dice  for  which  he  was  greying 
about  on  the  carpet  with  uncertain  hand. 

"  Let  us  play  for  higher  stakes !"  said  de  Curson.  "  I'll  put 
all  I  have  won  this  evening  on  one  cast  of  the  dice.  Douze  !** 

Quatre  !  A  vous  les  dis  !  Count  liow  much  I  owe  you 

and  let  us  double  the  stake." 

"  You  have  lost  just  now  one  thousand  golden  crowns ; 
count  yourself." 

"  That's  nothing ;  I'll  stake  three  thousand  gold  crownt 
this  time"  .  .  . — "  Three  thousand  gold  crowns !  I  have  not 

got  them,  and  if  I  were  to  lose  them" "  Good !  have 

you  not  got  your  word  of  honor  as  I  have  t  Three  thousand  gold 

crowns  on  this  cast  of  the  dice  :  Ouze  !" "  And  I  dauze ! 

Verily,  I  am  ashamed  of  this  obstinate  good  Inck^  and  won*t 
have  any  more  of  your  money."  "  I  should  be  but  a  poor 
gambler  if  I  were  already  discouraged.     Five  thousand  gold 

crowns  this"  time  !" "  Five  thousand  !  monsieur  man  ami  J 

Where  the  devil  am  I  to  get  them  from  ?  And  your  wound?" 

"  I  dont  care  about  it ;  you  have  staunched  it  wonderfiiUy, 
and  your  handkerchief  is  worth,  it  seems  a  whole  surgical 
apparatus.  We  stake  five  thousand  crowns  on  this  cast  .  .  • 
Now  dont  go  to  sleep.  Monsieur  de  Savereux  V*  "  No,  may 
I  die  !  I'll  only  drink  as  much  as  remains  in  the  bottle  .... 
fa  what  becomes  of  the  five  thousand  crowns  ?" 
"  You  have  won  them  like  the  others,  Merci  de  moi  I  my 
hand  is  rather  out !" 

The  guests,  perceiving  the  good  understanding,  which  had 
established  itself,  between  the  two  champions,  with  one  of 
whom  they  had  so  openly  sided,  retired  into  another  room 
and  consulted  amongst  themselves  for  the  best  means  of  low« 
ering  the  pride  of  this  Huguenot :  they  had  all  drank  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  no  more  masters  of  their  speech 
than  of  their  actions. 

The  Capitaine  de  Losse  was  not  there  to  cause  his  guest  to 
be  respected,  and  the  sentiments  full  of  hatred  which  Captain 
Saloboz  had  so  energetically  manifested  against  all  who  be* 
longed  to  the  reformed  religion,  had  existed  for  a  long  time 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Catholics. 
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The  conversation  turned  upon  late  events,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  King  of  Navarre  with  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  out- 
rage of  Maurevert  on  the  person  of  Coh'gny,  the  retreat  of  the 
Guises  from  the  Court,  and  the  secret  plots  of  the  Protes- 
tant party  against  the  King  and  the  kingdom. 

The  wine,  still  tossed  down  in  bumpers,  heated  tlieir  brains 
more  and  more,  and  a  project  was  formed  to  expel  Yves  de 
Curson  ignominiously  from  the  house,  even  to  maltreat  him, 
if  he  dared  to  make  any  resistance,  and  oppose  the  aggres- 
sors. 

This  plan  approved  of  as  soon  as  proposed,  they  made  a 
rush  into  the  apartment  where  the  two  gamblers  were  sitting. 

Yves  de  Curson  had  lost,  on  his  word  of  honor,  seventy 
thousand  gold  crowns. 

**  Abas  le  Huguenot  /"  said  one  of  the  most  drunk  and 
most  fanatic  of  the  band.  "  Monsieur  Huguenot  you  are 
requested  to  make  yourself  scarce  this  instant."  added  the 
leader  of  the  plot. 

"  If  you  do  not  depart  very  soon  by  the  door,"  said  another 
•*  you  run  a  risk  of  going  out  by  the  window  ?"  "  Do  you  re- 
member what  happened  from  the  next  house,"  added  a  fourth, 
"  that  M.  de  Maurevert,  a  noble  and  honest  Catholic  gentle- 
man, sent  a  ball  out  of  an  arquebuse,  at  that  cursed  wretch 
the  admiral !" 

"  What  is  it?"  exclaimed  de  Curson,  rising  indignantly,  sword 
in  hand. 

"  Who  are  these  miscreants  ?"  shouted  Jacques  de  Save- 
reux,  ranging  himself  along  side  of  the  Calvinist,  and  also 
drawing  his  sword. 

^  Gentlemen,  if  any  amongst  you,  have  cause  of  complaint 
against  me,  I  will  await  him  tomorrow  in  the  fosse  of  the 
Pre-aux-Clercs."  "  And  that  person  had  better  come  with  a 
second,  for  I  am  the  second  of  Messire  de  Curson^ — "  What 
Savereux,  are  you  about  to  become  an  apostate  and  turn  Cal- 
vinist V*    said  one  of  the  drunkards. 

**  We  are  sixteen  catholics  here"  said  another — "  you  find 
the  same  number  of  Huguenots  for  this  rencontre"    " 

You  will  see  me  amongst  those  Huguenots !"  answered 
Savereux,  whose  intoxication  and  sleepiness  were  for  a  mo- 
ment dispelled  by  a  noble  and  generous  indignation.  '*  Come, 
de  Curson.  Do  not  let  us  remain  any  longer  in'  this  den  of 
wild  beasts." 

"  I  have  lost  seventy  thousand  gold  crowns  to  you  !"  Yves 
•aid,  whom    bad  luck  had  left  profoundly  sad,  ^'  You  shall 
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have  them  tomorrow,  Monsieur  de  Savereax  and  moreover, 
we  will  be  brethren  in  arms,  as  I  am  already  with  Pardaillan." 

"  Go  along,  you  fine  soldiers  of  Geneva !"  shouted  the 
most  insolent  of  the  Catholic  Gentlemen. 

"  The  very  first  who  ventures  to  insult  the  guest  of  Ca- 
ptain de  Losse,"  retorted  Savereux  in  a  menacing  voice,  "  I'll 
cut  him  to  pieces,  with  my  sword  and  dagger  I" 

"  A  demain,  messieurs  de  la  Papimanie .'"  added  Yves  de 
Curson.  "  We  will  meet  again,  at  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve,  and  the  Lord  will  aid  the  good  against  the 
wicked !" 

De  Curson  gave  to  Jacques  de  Savereux  the  gold  which 
he  had  ^athred  off  the  table,  and  hung  round  his  neck  the 
chain,  which  he  had  taken  off  his  own ;  then  took  him  by 
the  arm,  to  support  him  and  help  him  to  walk  at  a  slow  and 
heavy  pace. 

They  left  the  house  without  being  either  questioned  or 
followed. 

"  Brothers  in  arms,"  exclaimed  they,  embradng  each  other 
after  having  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  street.  "  Yes  bro- 
thers in  arms  through  Ufe,  and  till  death  !'* 

"  Dont  go  with  your  heads  uncovered  gentle  brothers  in 
arms  !"  was  shouted  down  to  them  from  above  :  "  you  may 
catch  cold  or  get  a  pleurisy,  although  the  night  be  warm  !" 

And  their  hats  were  thrown  down  to  them,  which  they 
had   forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  their  exit. 

They  picked  them  up  addressing  threats  to  the  authors  of 
this  insolent  adieu. 

The  window  had  been  closed  and  bursts  of  laughter  respon- 
ded to  their  imprecations. 

They  went  their  way  without  perceiving  the  involuntary 
exchange  they  had  made  in  their  hats. 

Tlie  one  belonging  to  De  Curson  with  its  knot  of  pearls 
and  gold  lace,  was  on  the  bead  of  Jacques  de  Savereux,  and 
the  old  worn  out  beaver,  in  front  of  which  Savereux  had  stuck 
the  white  cross,  the  rallying  sign  of  the  Cathohcs,  was  on  the 
head  of  the  Huguenot  gentleman. 


"  Where  are  we  going?"  asked  Jacques  de  Savereux,  whose 
intoxication  and  sleepiness  were  not  dispelled  by  the  cold  night 
air.  "  We  are  going  home  to  bed  I  fancj  ?"  answered  Yves  de 
Curson,  who  wiis  forced  to  hold  up  his  companion  to  prevent 
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Ms  falling  down  asleep.    "  Where  are  we  ?  "  continued  Save- 
reux  hesitating  as  to  the  direction  he  ought  to  take. 

"  We  are  near  the  Louvre  but  I  should  have  some  difficuU 
ty  in  naming  this  cross  road." 

"  If  we  are  going  to  rest  comrade,  it  will  save  us  the  trou- 
ble of  walking,  if  we  stretch  ourselves  on  this  carpet."  "  What 
carpet  ?  The  king's  pavement  ?  it  is  less  soft  than  a  hospital 
cot,  and  it's  an  affair  for  the  watch  to  sleep  in  the  streets." 

^^Mafoi!  you  are  very  squeamish!"  muttered  Jacques  de 
Savereux. 

By  way  of  adding  practice  to  precept,  he  had  let  himself 
slide  to  the  ground. 

"  Well,  I,  for  my  part,  find  this  a  very  pleasant  couch." 

"  Get  up  Monsieur  de  Savereux  I  beseech  you,  for  your 
own  honor  {  If  anv  one  were  to  see  you  !....'' 

"I  would  the  kmg  saw  me  !"  answered  the  inebriated  gen- 
tleman, who  persisted  in  remaining  extended  on  the  pavement. 

"  If  a  horse,  or  some  carriage  were  to  pass  this  way,  you 
would  be  crushed  without  any  warning  ?" 

"  Mordieu  !  I  shall  be  delighted  If  some  churl  of  a  horse- 
man or  driver  were  to  smash  me  a  rib  or  two :  I  would  dis- 
charge upon  him  the  torrent  of  anger  I  have  amassed  this 
evening  against  those  drunkards  who  insulted  and  threatened 
you"  "  We  shall  meet  them  again  to-morrow  at  tliePre- 
aux-clercs  ;  but  to  be  ready  and  valiant  we  must  seek  our 
beds  to  night !" 

"  Well,  to-morrow  then,  at  the  Pre-aux-clercs  !"  re- 
peated Jacques  de  Savereux,  wlio  could  no  longer  see,  and 
scarcely  hear. — "  Pon  my  soul !  Monsieur  de  Savereux.  I 
cannot  leave  you  to  sleep  off  your  wine  in  the  middle  of  the 
street .  .  .  . "  "  Now,  come  and  lie  down  by  me  :  the  bed  is 
big  enough  for  two."  "  But  you  Monsieur  de  Savereux,  you 
cannot,  without  incurring  blame,  leave  me  wandering  about 
and  losing  my  way  in  this  town  with  which  I  am  not  acquain- 
ed? 

"  Why  did'nt   you  say  that  before  ?"  answered  Savereux. 

He  made  a  prodigious  effort  of  will,  to  gain  courage  suffi- 
cient to  get  up,  being  nearly  dead  drunk,  and  regained  his 
feet  with  the  assistance  of  the  Breton  gentleman. 

"  Marchons  I"  said  he  moving  on  slowly. 

"  Why,  that  way  you  will  be  returning  to  the  spot  from 
whence  we  came  !  .  .  .  .  It  would  be  as  well  to  know,  where 
each  of  us  is  going." 

"  I  am  going  to  conduct  you  to  your  Hotel ;  after  which 
good  evening,  gentlemen,  and  good  night."  "  I  shall  return  if 
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you  please,  to  the  Hotel  de  Bcthisy  where  the  Admiral  lires, 
and  to-morrow  at  day  break,  I  shall  go  to  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  where  my  lady -mother  dwells,  to  get  the  sum  of  8e« 
venty-thousand  gold  crowns,  whicli  I  lost  to  you  at  play." 

"  Seventy  thousand  gold  crowns!"  exclaimed  SaTereux,firom 
whose  mind,  the  fumes  of  wine  had  obliterated  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  good  fortune  at  play :  "  I  shall  not  wish  for 
more !" 

"  You  shall  have  them,"  answered  De  Curson,  sighing. 

"  It  is  very  nearly  the  whole  of  my  sister's  marriage  por- 
tion !" 

"  Par  la  messe.  Your  sister,  is  she  pretty  ?  I'll  marry 
her." 

"  Unfortunately  she  has  not  waited  for  you,  and  is  going 
to  be  married  to-morrow  to  one  of  the  bravest  gentlemen  of 
our  religion."  "  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Monsieur  de  Curson,  for 
being  already  your  brother  in  arms,  1  should  have  made  my- 
self your  brother  by  alliance !" 

Jacques  de  Savereux  dragged  himself  along,  reeling  in 
the  footsteps  of  Yves  de  Curson  and  feebly  strove  against  the 
vinous  drowsiness,  which  became  more  overpowering  and 
irresistible  every  moment. 

He  considered  that  he  was  showing  the  road  to  Monsieur 
de  Curson,  and  conducting  him  to  the  H6tel  de  Bithisy^  but 
he  was  blindly  going  on  by  chance,  always  following  which- 
ever street  presented  itself  first,  and  thus  losing  his  way  moro 
and  more  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  old  Quartier  du  Louvre. 

The  Protestant  gentleman,  expecting  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion  sooner  or  later,  acquiesced  in  these  continual  deviations 
from  the  route,  without  remarking  them ;  for  he  was  plunged 
in  a  sullen  reverie,  and  walked  along  like  a  somnambulist, 
without  considering  whereabouts  he  was  and  without  endea- 
voruing^to  explain  to  himself,  the  circumstance  of  his  not  ar- 
riving at  the  Hotel  de  Bethist/. 

He  sighed  at  intervals,  and  felt  tears  moistening  his  eyelids 
The  excitement  and  passion  of  the  gambling  had  ceased,  and 
he  found  himself  with  all  his  senses  returned,  face  to  face  with 
an  enormous  loss,  which  he  could  not  settle,  except  by  sacri- 
ficing liis  sister's  marriage  portion. 

He  therefore  no  longer  spoke  to  M.  de  Savereux,  who 
profited  by  this  silence  to  slumber  at  his  ease,  regidating  his 
steps  by  those  of  his  leader,  his  movements  being,  so  to  speak, 
quite  mechanical. 

"  Why,  here  is  the  Louvre  again  ?"  e^^claimed  de  Cur- 

son. 
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In  coming  out  of  the  street  de  la  Vieille-Monnaie,  at  the 
spot  where  Henry  III,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Pont- 
Neuf  in  1578,  he  had  perceived  the  Seine  before  him,  and  to 
hi*  right,  r  Hotel  du  Petit- Bourbon,  and  the  towei-s  and  battle- 
ments of  the  Louvre,  by  the  Hght  of  a  pale  moon,  which  at 
that  moment  was  covered  by  heavy  grey  clouds,  as  with  a 
sheet. 

"  The  Louvre  V*  said  Savereux  who  did  not  quite  wake 
up  even  in  reopening  his  eyes.  "  We  turned  our  backs 
upon  it  an  hour  ago.'* 

"  There  it  is  notwithstanding,  in  front  of  us,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  we  are  not  near  the  rue  de  Bethisy  ?'* 

"  Who  is  blind,  you  or  I  V  retorted  Jacques  de  Savereux 
obstinately. 

He  let  go  the  arm  which  had  supported  him  until  then, 
and  advanced  with  irregular  steps,  towards  the  Louvre. 
**  Where  are  you  going?*'  said  Yves.  "I  am  going  to  ask 
the  king  if  this  be  really  the  Louvre,  which  I  see.*' 

"  It  is  I  who  must  lead  him,"  thought  Yves  de  Curson, 
looking  about  for  the  proper  road,  "  he  has  left  his  senses  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  !'* 

"  Ah  !  scoundrel.  Ah !  traitor !"  shouted  Savereux,  who  in 
his  oblique  march,  had  knocked  up  against  the  wall  of  a 
house. 

Indignant  at  finding  himself  stopped  by  this  obstacle,  which 
he  believed  to  be  living  and  an  enemy,  he  wanted  to  draw 
his  sword  and  place  himself  in  position,  retreating  from  the 
wall,  against  which  he  continually  fell  back. 

"  I'll  teach  you,"  shouted  he,  "  what  my  Durandale  is,  and 
make  you  confess,  with  my  foot  on  your  neck,  that  I  am  the 
son  of  Roland,  on  the  side  of  the  sword." 

"  Savereux,  my  friend,"  said  De  Curson  going  up  to  him, 
and  preventing  him,  from  drawing  his  sword,  "  remain  here 
an  instant,  whilst  I  go  to  ask  our  way  ?  I'll  come  back  to 
you,  the  moment  I  have  found  any  one,  to  act  as  our  guide." 
"  Brother  in  arms,   embrace   me  f"   murmured   Savereux. 

He  had  no  sooner  lost  his  equilibrium,  than  he  sank  down, 
and  laid  himself  along  the  wall,  and  disposed  himself  to  sleep 
till  morning. 

"  To  drink  again,  to  drink,  drink,  drink  !"  muttered  he  fall- 
ing off  to  sleep. 

"  Hang  the   drunkard  !  one  will  have  to  carry  hira  off  to 

his  bed I  cannot  play  the  sentinel  at  his  side  all 

night ....     If  some  citizens  were  only  to  come  this  way 
just  now  ....     No  one  !     Every  body  is   asleep 
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except  thieves  and  the  watch I  hear  some  people 

passing  by  down  yonder The  Capit^ne  de  Lo^, 

who  was  to  have  taken  me  back  to  the  Admiral's  Hotel,  has 
scarcely  kept  his  word." 

Yves  de  Curson  wished  to  join  the  people,  whom  he  heard 
in  the  distance,  although  he  did  not  see  them. 

He  ran  in  that  direction  but  the  noise  of  footsteps  and  of 
voices,  which  had  guided  him,  entirely  ceased  when  he  reached 
the  narrow  and  tortuous  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
FAi'che  Marion. 

There  were  lights  in  the  windows  of  the  houses :  the  streets 
usually  so  dark  were  better  lighted,  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  broad  day  ;  they  were  also  more  deserted  and  more  silent 
than  ever. 

At  intervals,  a  door  opened  and  some  one  like  a  shadow 
slipped  out,  who  disappeared  on  the  instant. 

M.  de  Curson  called  out  and  received  no  answer. 

Once,  he  distinguished  an  arquebuse  on  a  man's  shoulder 
who  came  out  of  a  house  and  stole  away  without  tunung  his 
head,  when  hailed. 

He  tried  to  wake  up  some  shop-keeper  :  he  knocked  loud- 
ly at  the  shutters,  through  the  chinks  of  which  he  perceived 
a  light ;  but  the  light  was  put  out,  and  the  shop  remained 
closed  and  silent. 

He  still  hoped  to  meet  some  watch-patrol. 

On  that  night  the  watch  was  not  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and 
the  vagabonds,  who,  at  that  epoch  were  more  numerous  than 
the  soldiers  of  the  watch,  kept  themselves  shut  up  in  their 
cours  des  Miracles, 


VI. 

One  o'clock  sounded  with  chimes  from  the  palace  clock, 
when  the  Breton  gentleman,  discouraged  by  his  fruitless 
search,  slowlv  retraced  his  steps,  and  traversed  the  same 
streets  several  times,  before  returning  to  the  point  whence 
he  had  started. 

He  found  himself  at  tlie  water's  edge,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street  de  la  Vieille-Monnaie  ;  but  as  he  did  not  see  Jacques 
de  Savereux  whom  he  had  left  asleep  there,  he  thought  for  a 
moment,  that  he  had  again  lost  his  way,  and  had  not  r^ched 
the  same  spot  on  the  river's  bank. 

The  view  of  the  Louvre  however,  which  he  saw  through  a 
kind  of  haze,  prevented  him  from  looking  elsewhere  for  the 
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spot  where  he  had  left  Iiis  companion ;  he  called  out  to 
Savereux  several  times,  went  along  the  side  of  the  first  houses 
built  on  the  strand,  and  arrived  at  the  exact  spot,  which  the 
sleeper  had  occupied ;  there  he  picked  up  a  gold  chain. 

This  chain  was  worth  a  large  sum  and  it  was  certain  that 
he  who  wore  it,  had  not  been  attacked  by  thieves,  as  an  object 
of  such  high  value  was  found  on  the  ground  and  gave  evi- 
dence that  no  one  had  seen  it. 

Yves  de  Curson  concluded  that  this  chain  had  become  de- 
tached during  the  intoxicated  gentleman's  fall. 

He  hid  it  in  his  pocket  the  clasp  which  fastened  it  being 
broken,  and  he  promised  himself  never  to  give  it  up  again, 
even  under  parallel  circumstances. 

Tliese  recollections  of  the  gambling  saddened  him,  and  he 
sighed,  on  thinking  that  he  owed  seventy  thousand  gold 
crowns  to  M.  de  Savereux,  that  he-  had  them  not,  and  that 
he  had  engaged  to  pay  them  the  next  morning  ! 

These  thoughts  naturally  led  him  back  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  his  sister  pai*ticularly,  who  had  come  like  a  good  angel 
to  drag  him  away  from  this  fatal  gaming ;  the  sister  whom  he 
was  going  to  despoil,  in  order  that  his  honor  should  not  suffer 
from  a  gambUng  debt  guaranteed  by  his  word  ! 

To  see  his  sister  and  his  mother,  to  confess  to  them  his  mis- 
fortune and  obtain  their  pardon,  now  preoccupied  his  mind  the 
most,  he  determined  to  reassure  himself  as  to  the  fate  of  M. 
de  Savereux  who  no  doubt  had  entered  the  Louvre,  and 
then  try  to  get  to  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  where  his  fami- 
ly dwelt,  sooner  than  return  to  the  hotil  de  Bitliisy  where 
he  lived  as  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Admiral. 

He  listened  for  some  minutes  longer,  walking  up  and  down 
the  river  side,  in  the  hope  of  being  rejoined  by  Jacques  de 
Savereux. 

He  called  to  him  again  several  times,  but  the  echoes  on  the 
river  alone  answered  him  and  he  at  length  decided  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain, 
which  he  could  see  across  the  water  but  reach  only  by  a  long 
round  about  way,  for  want  of  a  boat  to  cross  the  river. 

He  did  not  know  his  road  very  well,  but  nevertheless  took 
a  chance  direction  towards  the  Pont-au-Change. 

His  shouts  had  attracted  two  arquebusiers  of  the  royal 
guard,  who  approached  him  with  their  matches  lit,  but  who 
went  away  again  after  examining  him  in  silence. 

On  arriving  near  the  Grand  ChSitelet,  opposite  the  bridge 
he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  coming  from  the  Ho- 
t61  de  ville,,  at  a  slow  pace,  and  without  torches  :  he  was 
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Burrounded  before  he  had  time  to  draw  his  sword  and  to 
place  himself  on  the  defensive. 

Fortunately  the  people  who  encircled  him,  had  not  a  verj 
formidable  appearance  :  they  were  honest  figures  of  citizens, 
showing  a  great  deal  more  inquietude  than  hostile  or  threaten- 
ing intentions. 

Some  of  them  even  seemed  to  be  overcome  by  some  emo- 
tion which  very  much  resembled  fear. 

The  arms  they  bore  added  still  more  to  the  comical  ex- 
pression of  their  physiognomies,  and  did  not  announce  that  they 
wished  to  make  use  of  them  :  one  had  on  his  head  a  morion 
of  burnished  iron,  another  a  hat,  this  one  a  cap,  that  one  an 
old  rusty  helmet ;  here  a  man  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a 
spear,  there  one  carrying  a  cross  bow,  utterly  unserviceable, 
one  brandishing  a  two  handed  sword,  another  clanking  an 
arquebuse  without  a  match  on  his  shoulder ;  but  all  had  knives 
and  daggers. 

The  chief  of  the  band,  although  not  being  more  of  a  warrior 
than  his  soldiers,  at  all  events  distinguished  himself  by  a  more 
military  equipment. 

" JDieif   vous  garde  compere !    You    are  one   of  us  !*• 

said  the  chief. 

And  he  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  handkerchief  tied 
round  M.  de  Curson's  arm,  and  to  the  white  cross  fastened 
to  the  hat  which  Jacques  de  Savereux  had  left  with  this  gen- 
tleman in  exchange  for  his. 

Yves  de  Curson  only  now  remarked  the  rallying  sign,  the 
white  cross  on  the  hat,  and  the  white  handkerchief  on  the 
left  arm,  which  these  people  wore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  be 
a  detachment  of  the  watch  dormant  or  City  Militia. 

Ho  perceived  that  accident  had  given  him  also  the  same 
rallying  sign,  and  he  had  the  prudence  not  to  require  any 
explanation  on  the  subject. 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  seigneur  of  the  Court  V  said  the 

chief  who  continued  to  examine  him  :  "  Are  you  sent  to  the 
H6teldeViller 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  answered 
de  Curson  who,  as  yet  did  not  comprehend  the  danger  of  his 
position. 

**  Is  there  nothing  changed  in  the  orders  of  the  King  ? 
We  have  seen  monseigneur  the  Duke  de  Guise  who  wa« 
going, to  the  Louvre  ...•*' 

''Monsieur  de  Guise  is  out  of  Paris,*'  sharply  retiuned 
Yves  de  Curson :  ''  He  left  it  immediately  after  the  crime 
of  his  servant  Maurevert .... 
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"  You  speak  like  a  Huguenot,  said  one  of  the  troop : 
if  the  admiral  were  dead,  we  should  not  be  here'*  .... 
"  Silence !"  interrupted  the  Captain,  who  had  much  trouble 
in  maintaining  discipline  amongst  his  people. 

"  Since  you  come  from  the  Louvre,  I  would  ask  you. 
Monsieur,  if  the  bell  at  the  palace  will  soon  toll  for  the 
massacre  >  we  are  tired  of  waiting  for  it !  .  .  .  It  was  to 
have  been  at  midnight ;  then  at  one  o'clock ;  after  that  at 
two,  and  now " 

"  Now,"  said  one,  who  was  most  likely  an  attorney, "  the 
case  is  remanded  a  week  to  be  pleaded  and  reheard." 

"  What  need  was  there,  to  deprive  us  of  our  sleep"  said 
another,  "  and  to  reduce  our  wives  to  despair  ?" 

"  I  am  of  opinion,^'  said  a  third,  "  that  one  abuses'  the 
good  nature  of  the  work-people,  and  amuses  oneself  at  our 
expense !" 

"  This  fine  massacre  is  again  put  off  to  allow  the  Huguenots 
to  rekindle  the  civil  war ! — and  these  rascally  Huguenots 
will  do  with  the  Catholics,  what  the  Catholics  wanted  to  do 
with  them  !*^  "  Good-night,  gentlemen  !"  said  de  Curson  who 
had  put  a  violent  restraint  upon  himself  to  prevent  his  de- 
claring himself  Protestant  and  loudly  manifesting  his  indigna- 
tion. "  Whatever  may  happen,  I  hope  you  may  value  honor 
more  than  life  V' 

"  Monsieur,  I  beg  of  you  to  relate  to  the  King,  what  you 
have  seen'^  said  the  Captain,  who  followed  to  s[>eak  to  him 
privately  ;  "  I  am  the  bookseller  Koerver,  living  on  the 
bridge  of  Notre  Dame  at  the  sign  of  the  Unicorn :  I  have 
assembled  the  best  Catholics  of  the  quartier'  and  have  made 
them  swear  not  to  spare  any  Huguenot ;  be  it  their  father  or 
their  brother." 

"  The  God  of  Israel  alone  can  judge  you  and  punish  you  !" 
murmured  De  Curson,  turning  his  back  on  him.  to  prevent 
himself  from  drawing  his  sword.  "  The  Lord  grant  that  my 
brethren  may  awake  V 

He  turned  down  the  first  street  which  presented  itself. 

He  traversed  several  at  racing  speed,  without  heeding 
which  route  he  had  taken;  his  project  being  to  reach  the 
rue  de  Bethisi/y  1o  apprise  the  Admiral  of  the  plot  woven  by 
the  Catholics,  a  plot  of  which  he  knew  not  the  extent,  but 
which  the  word  massacre  used  by  the  quartenier  Koerver,  let 
him  form  some  idea  of 

He  feared  that  this  massacre  might  commence  at  any  mo- 
ment before  he  should  have  time  to  call  the  captains  of  his 
religion  to  arms. 
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Who  were  the  intended  victims?  What  assassins  had 
been  selected  ? 

The  king  and  the  Duke  de  Guise  had  been  named  ?  They 
then  directed  this  sanguinary  plot ! 

M.  de  Curson's  whole  body  trembled  and  he  breathed  with 
difficulty,  under  the  influence  of  alternate  sensations  of  horror 
trouble,^nxiety  and  impatience  which  agitated  him ;  he  haste- 
ned on  still  more  rapidly,  and  felt  on  the  point  of  fainting,  of 
falling  down  suffocated. 

On  one  step  and  one  minute  perhaps,  depended  the  safety 
of  his  fellows  in  cree<^ ! 

"  O  mon  Dieu !  said  he  in  his  heart :  "  Shall  I  arrive  in 
time!  Where  am  I  going?  Where  am  I?  The  murderers 
are  awake,  and  the  victims  slumber  !*' 

The  Admiralsuspectsnothing  of  this  infamous  treachery  .  .  . 
And  my  mother !  my  sister  1 

He  commenced  thinking  of  the  perils  which  might  threaten 
two  beings  so  dear  to  him,  and  immediately  stopped. 

It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  run  to 
the  defence  of  his  mother  and  his  sister  whom  he  was  forsak- 
ing ;  but  the  voice  of  religion  recalled  to  his  mind  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  save  the  lives  of  his  brethren  in  Christ,  for 
the  women,  thought  he,  will  surely  be  respected  even  in  a 
general  massacre. 

His  mission  was  to  hinder  this  massacre,  to  warn  the  su- 
preme chief  of  the  protestants,  the  admiral  de  Coligny. 

He  took  to  running  in  the  direction,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  the  right  one  to  lead  him  to  the  H6tel  de  Bethisy  ;  he 
passed  and  re-passed  through  many  streets,  which  he  ran 
through  quite  breathless,  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  vain  en- 
deavouring to  recognise  them. 

Exhausted,  dismayed,  anguish-stricken,  he  no  longer  knew 
what  plan  to  adopt,  nor  what  road  to  follow ;  till  at  length  he 
thought  he  had  come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rue  de 
Bethisy.  The  houses,  the  signs  over  the  shops,  a  well,  a  shrine 
at  the  corner  of  a  cross  street,  brought  vague  reminiscences 
to  his  memory,  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  through  his  previous 
despair :  he  was  almost  at  the  goal !  He  collected  all  his 
strength,  he  was  at  length  to  reach  it !  .  .  .  . 

But,  on  turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  saw  before  him, 
the  Bastille ! 

*'  Lord  God'^  he  murmured  bending  his  knees  and  clasp- 
ing his  hands,  '*  it  is  not  Thy  will  that  I  should  save  Thy 
faithful  people  V 
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At  that  moment,  two  o'clock  struck  from  the  belfries  of 
the  churches  and  the  convents. 

The  chimes,  in  clear  and  silvery  tones,  seemed  to  respond 
joyously  to  one  another,  and  formed  a  vast  concert,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  great  bell  of  Saint-Germain-PAuxerrois 
boomed  forth  the  signal  for  the  massacre. 

VII. 

Jacques  de  Bavereux  did  not  sleep  long  under  the  wall, 
where  he  had  laid  himself. 

Yves  de  Curson  had  na  sooner  gone  away,  than  the  silence 
which  reigned  around  hii^^  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
sleeper,  for  in  his  slumbers,  his  ear  remained  open  to  the  voice 
of  tne  gentleman,  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  charge,  and 
whom  be  believed  himself  to  be  conducting,  albeit  he  had 
great  need  of  being  taken  care  of  himself. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  was  astonished  to  find  himself  alone. 

"  M.  de  Curson  1"  he  shouted  several  times  in  a  drawling 
and  indistinct  voice.  "  Is  he  gone  to  play  and  drink  without 
me.  That  were  a  base  trick  ....  Ohe !  monsieur  my  bro- 
ther in  arms  1  Have  you  villanously  betrayed  and  abandon- 
ed, me!  ....  -4.  boireytnignon!  ....  Double!  Good!  here 
he  is  coming  back  ....  Here,  here  .  .  .  Monsieur  de  Cur- 
son ..  .  Stop  a  little,  if  you  please  ?  .  .  .  Wait  for  me  !  .  .  . 
Is  it  not  time  to  go  down  to  the  Pri-aux-Clercs  ?''  .... 

He  could  not  succeed  in  regaining  his  legs,  and  he  kept 
falling  back  more  heavily,  as  he  left  the  support  of  the  wall. 

Cursing  and  swearing  amidst  continuous  hiccups,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  not  to  be  discouraged  in  his  project  of  finding 
de  Curson  again.  The  torpor  produced  by  his  drunkenness, 
had  left  him  this  one  idea. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  getting  up  and  walking  zigzag 
fashion  in  the  direction  of  the  Louvre  which,  however  he  did 
not  see,  nor  would  he  have  recognised  it  had  the  donjon  and 
turrets  of  this  ckdteau  now  enveloped  in  profound  obscurity, 
been  illuminated. 

The  instinct  of  self  preservation  which  always  presides  over 
the  destiny  of  drunken  people,  prevented  his  throwing  him- 
self into  the  river  oflF  the  high  bank  by  the  side  of  which  he 
was  reeling. 

He  made  many  efforts  and  many  steps,  and  but  little  way, 
until  he  found  himself  at  the  great  gate  of  the  old  Louvre 
which  faced  the  Tour  de  Nes'le  and  almost  corresponded  with 
the  gate  of  the  later  Louvre,  opposite  the  Pont  des  Arts. 

H 
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His  state  of  intoxication  had  not  diminished. 

He  was  on  the  contrary  so  fuddled  and  drowsy,  that  he  no 
longer  remembered  the  name  of  M.  de  Curson,  and  groped 
his  way  along,  like  a  blind  man,  withont  aim  or  design. 

An  obstacle  which  he  met  with  snddenly  in  his  coarse, 
caused  him  to  stumble,  and  fell  over  rather  heavily. 

He  had  struck  against  the  bodies  of  four  Calvinist  soldiers 
who  had  been  cut  down  and  killed  by  the  guards  at  the  gates 
as  they  had  come  near  the.  Louvre  to  spy  out,  what  was  go- 
ing on  within. 

Jacques  de  Savoreux  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
nature  of  the  obstacle  which  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  sur- 
mount ;  he  thought  they  were  people,  who  were  barring  his 
passage  and  he  began  to  wrestle  with  the  corpses  insulting 
and  striking  them,  without  perceiving  that  neither  his  cries 
nor  his  blows  were  responded  to. 

"  Degainez,  degainez  done'  cried  he  flurrying  himself  like 
one  possessed.  "  Scoundrels !  ruffians !  scurvy  rogues  !  turn- 
tails  !  plague,  pestilence  and  fever  seize  you !  Pour  ZHeu, 
I'll  crop  your  ears,  you  sorry  dogs — Hola,  a  mai.  Monsieur  de 
Curson,  rub  them  with  your  sword,  my  friend.  Well  done ! 
strike  smartly,  pierce  'em  like  a  sieve.  Again  ! — Ha  !  that 
was  sweetly  done  ! — " 

He  took  it  into  his  head,  that  Yves  de  Curson  had  come  op 
to  his  aid,  whilst  his  opponents,  having  tied  his  bands  behind 
him,  were  setting  about  robbing  him  :  for  the  sound  of  some 

fold  pieces  which  had  slipped  out  of  his  pocket,  re-called  to 
is  mind  the  large  sum  he  was  carrying.  He  immediately 
set  about  the  business  of  defending  himself.  But  instead  of 
having  recourse  to  his  sword  against  his  imaginary  enemies, 
his  two  arms  were  thrust  up  to  the  elbows  in  the  pockets  of 
his  hose,  and  had  got  tight  hold  of  the  money  he  had  won  at 
play, 

His  hands  contracted  and  benumbed  seemed  to  himself 
as  if  bound ;  drunkenness  and  excitement  paralysed  all  the 
muscles  of  his  body,  and  he  soon  began  to  think  they  had  secur- 
ed his  legs  too,  and  gagged  his  mouth. 

He  had  no  free  movement,  except  in  his  head,  and  he  went 
on,  crawling  under  the  dead  bodies  and  the  bloody  bodies, 
who,  pressing  on  him  with  all  their  weight,  seemed  very  terri- 
fying. 

He  so  exerted  all  his  senses  to  throw  oiF  this  horrible  res- 
tr^nt,  that  he  felt  it  grow  stronger  every  moment:  erinding 
his  teeth — ^foaming — ^breathless,  he  exhausted  himself  in  ter- 
rible convulsions — so  that,  at  last,  reduced  to  a  pocdtive  ina- 
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bility  to  move,  and  almost  suflTocated  with  the  corpses,  he 
could  no  longer  support  the  agonies  of  the  fearful  nightmare 
which  oppressed  him. 

Bethought  he  was  about  to  die:  he  gave  utterance  to 
plaintive  cries,  and  swooned  away  in  committing  his  own  soul, 
and  that  of  his  brother  in  arms,  to  the  angels  of  paradise. 

The  cries  of  Jacques  de  Savereux  caused  a  detachment  of 
archers  of  the  king's  guard,  to  leave  the  Louvre,  and  come 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

They  recognized  the  four  first  victims  they  had  lefk  in  that 
place — in  front  of  the  balcony  of  the  king's  apartments  in 
the  new  Louvre,  but  they  did  not  observe  that  the  number 
of  the  dead  was  augmented  by  a  fifth  whom  they  had  not  half 
stripped,  as  they  had  done  the  others. 

They  began  to  poke  them  with  their  partisans.  Pen*  bonheur^ 
Savereux  who  was  not  hurt,  could  pass  for  a  dead  one,  as  well 
as  his  neighbours. 

"  It's  my  idea"  said  one  of  the  archers  angrily  "  that  these 
parpaillots  are  bawling  to  find  themselves  damned." 

'*  Five  hundred  cart-loads  of  devils"  said  another  archer, 
pointing  to  Savereux's  legs,  which  appeared  from  under  the 
bodies  where  he  was  buried, "  void  one  of  our  gallants  has  got 
on  his  hose.  Does  he  think  he'll  want  it,  at  the  court  of  Beel- 
zebub, his  master  V 

This  trooper  wanted  to  get  hold  of  the  hose  of  the  suppo  - 
ed  dead-man,  but  in  drawing  them  towards  him,  a  piece 
came  ofi'in  his  hands,  they  were  so  tight  and  old. 

He  forgot  the  hose  in  running  to  pick  up  two  gold  crowns, 
which  had  rolled  to  some  distance. 

The  crowns  of  gold  attracted  the  attention  of  the  archers, 
and  excited  their  cupidity  ,  it  was  a  piece  of  business  thev  all 
wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  :  they  were  close  upon  quarrelling 
violently. 

The  window  in  the  King's  balcony  opened.  Two  pages, 
carrying  lighted  torches  showed  the  way  on  to  the  balcony 
terrace,  to  a  number  of  persons  who  approached  the  balus- 
trade to  view  the  aspect  of  Paris. 

The  reflection  of  the  flambeaux  illumined  a  face — pale  and 
sinister,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  destiny,  and  harrowed  by 
violent  passions  at  war  with  conscience. 

At  this  appearance,  the  archers  who  were  scufiling,  fled  in 
disorder  and  withdrew  into  the  Louvre. 

It  was  Charles  the  IX.  accompanied  by  the  Queen-Mother, 
by  his  brother  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  and  his  intimate  advisers,  . 
the  Duke  de  Nevers,  Tavannes,  and  the  Count  de  Retz. 

(To  he  continued.)       .^.^^^  by  Google 
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Sweet  16  the  sky  lark's  early  song 

To  wake  the  drowsy  beam. 
And  sweet  the  robin's  melody 

When  jfrost  is  on  the  stream : 
The  liunet*s  voice  is  bly  the  and  free 

As  childhood's  prattling  speech. 
The  blackbird  pours  a  sadder  strain 

From  out  the  shady  beech  : 
But  sweetest  is  the  nightingale 

That  when  the  night  wind  blows, 
Warbles  in  silence  and  alone 

To  serenade  the  rose. 

II. 

The  lily  is  all  chastity. 

How  sweet  the  eglantine  I 
The  honeysuckles  with  the  thorn, 

like  joy  and  grief,  entwine : 
Some  lore  the  soft  forget-me-not, 

Its  pensive  eye  of  blue, 
And  some  tlie  wild  convolvulus 

That  sleeps  when  sun-beams  do: 
Tet  dear  to  me  the  violet 

That  on  the  mossy  green, 
Uprears  its  head  in  solitude 

And  dies  but  hardly  seen. 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  CORNEILLE. 

In  the  evening  of  his  active  and  laborious  life  M.  Guizot 
is  now  giving  to  the  world  under  a  new  shape,  the  works  of 
his  youth  and  early  manhood.  Two  of  these  bearing  the  ti- 
tles of  "  Shakespeare  and  his  Times"  and  "  Comeille  and  his 
Times"  have  lately  appeared  simultaneously  in  English  and 
French,  and  thus  brought  before  the  mind  of  each  nation,  the 
position  in  the  sphere  of  dramatic  composition  which  was  held 
Dv  two  poets  who  gave  a  life  and  consistency,  if  not  a  begin- 
nmg,  to  systems  so  different,  yet  offering  so  many  points  of 
comparison.  In  the  hands  of  M.  Guizot  even  so  old  a  sub- 
ject as  criticism  on  Shakespeare  becomes  new  and  interesting. 
The  literary  history  of  Comeille  is  a  fresh  field  to  most  Eng- 
lish readers.  Through  every  part  of  both  treatises  shine  the 
unfailing  common  sense,  the  subtlety  of  thought,  and  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  language  which  have  placed  M.  Guizot  at  the  head 
of  European  literature. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  terms  Romantic  and 
Classical,  and  readily  apply  them  to  Shakespeare  and  Cor- 
neille.  But  if  we  try  to  give  ourselves  an  account  of  these 
terms,  we  find  that  beyond  the  explanation  which  first  rises 
to  our  lips,  we  have  great  difi&culty  in  proceeding;.  Such 
terms  in  fact  are  a  sort  of  convenient  summary  of  a  great 
mass  of  history,  per^nal  and  national.  In  order  to  understand 
what  we  mean  by  saying  that  Shakespeare  was  the  founder  of 
the  Romantic  drama,  we  must  comprehend  the  position 
which  Shakespeare  occupied.  We  must  ascertain  how  the 
general  requisites  of  dramatic  writing  presented  themselves 
to  a  poet  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  influence  of  national 
character,  and  habits,  on  the  drama ;  we  must  know  all  the 
facts  of  the  poet's  life  that  can  elucidate  his  writings,  and  lastly 
we  must  examine  into  the  actual  shape  liis  efforts  assumedf, 
and  enquire  what  peculiar  ground  in  the  wide  field  offered  by 
tiie  representation  of  human  life  has  been  claimed  as  its  own 
by  the  genius  of  the  poet. 

Dramatic  poetry  takes  its  rise  in  the  bosom  of  the  people. 
Its  power  rests  on  the  effects  of  sympathy — and  in  oroer  that 
sympathy  ma.j^  be  keenly  excited,  a  crowd  must  be  fi;athered 
together.  It  is  only  through  the  reciprocal  action  of  man  on 
man,  throughout  a  large  mass,  that  the  moral  electricity  can 
be  produced  which  endows  with  life  the  representation  of 
fictitious  events.    But  the  classes  who  live  by  their  daily  toil, 
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though  mere  cessation  of  exertion,  and  friendly  meetings 
for  common  objects,  seem  at  first  all  thej  require,  soon  learn 
that  they  must  find  something  beyond  themselves,  something 
which  can  elevate  and  instruct  as  well  as  please,  if  they  are 
to  enjoy  thoroughly  the  hours  of  relaxation.  This  want  it  is, 
which  dramatic  poetry  offers  to  supply.  Hence  in  all  coun- 
tries it  has  been  with  religion  and  reUgious  subjects,  that  this 
poetry  has  at  first  occupied  itself.  Rehgion  is  the  subject  which 
most  appeals  to  all,  and  appeals  to  the  noblest  part  of  each. 
Piety  is  of  all  sentiments  the  most  sublime  and  the  most 
universal.  But  though  thus  bom  in  the  midst  of  the  people^ 
and  for  the  people,  the  dramatic  art  has  become  always  and 
every  where  the  favorite  pleasure  of  the  higher  classes.  Yet 
while  it  has  thus  received  a  more  assidious  cultivation,  it  has 
encountered  the  formidable  danger  of  losing  its  simplicity 
and  strength  in  a  world  of  conventionality  and  exclusiveneas. 
The  tree  dies  if  it  is  detached  firom  the  soil  where  it  first  struck 
root.  The  drama,  popular  in  its  origin,  must  never  cease  to 
be  national. 

It  was  the  happy  fate  of  Greece  that  the  entire  nation  new 
at  once,  and  that  the  critics  and  judges  were  worthy  of  the 
sublime  efforts  submitted  to  their  inspection.  Modem  civiliza- 
tion is  full  of  inequalities,  and  contradictions.  And  it  is  not  in 
times  of  great  social  disorder,  or  when  great  wants  are  keenly 
felt,  that  literature,  still  less  dramatic  literature,  can  flourish. 
The  drama  requires  an  andienceyielding.to  its  pleasures  with 
a  hearty  and  pure  enthusiasm.  The  sole  plaudits  of  the  learn- 
ed are  not  the  food  on  which  it  can  live.  It  requires  strong 
passions,  and  lively  feeling,  and  a  national  heart  beating 
strongly  and  warmly  hi  order  to  show  what  it  truly  is. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  one  of  those  decisive  epochs  so 
slowly  and  painfully  won  by  modem  nations,  which  witness 
the  empire  of  thought  rising  above  that  of  force.  At  such  a 
time  the  people  gives  itself  to  the  strange  burst  of  new  power, 
to  which  it  feels  it  has  been  awakened,  and  rejoicing  in  its 
strength,  strikes  eagerly  into  paths  hitherto  untrod. 

The  end  of  the  IGth  centuir  was  in  England  u  breathing 
time  after  years  of  storm.  War,  religious  conflicts,  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  a  community  of  which  the  elements  have  no 
settled  and  harmonious  relation  to  each  other  had  long  occupied 
the  minds,  and  drained  the  enei^es  of  the  nation,  ^ut 
Elizabeth  reigned  for  forty  years  with  no  serious  interruptioa 
to  the  even  flow  of  peaceml  life,  and  ^et  with  much  to  arouse 
all  the  fiu^ulties  and  kindle  all  the  aspirations  of  a  great  peo- 
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pie.  There  is  a  kind  of  heartiness,  of  simple  ardour,  almost  a 
boyish  eagerness  displayed  in  every  sphere  of  life.  Drake 
and  Raleigh  lead  adventures  to  the  ena  of  the  world.  Leices- 
ter wastes  a  fortune  in  the  pageant  of  Kenilworth.  Love  is 
expressed  as  if  the  heart's  core  were  pierced,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  daily  life  glows  with  far  fetched  expressions  and  ex- 
travagant conceits.  Even  material  prosperity,  the  comfort  of 
homesteads,  the  spread  of  a  rude  Inxurv,  the  confidence  in 
the  times,  and  the  hopefulness  for  the  future,  contributed  to 
allow  men  to  give  their  hearts  to  the  pleasures  which  their 
hours  of  recreation  offered  them.  Nor  was  the  crisis  in  our 
political  history  less  favorable.  No  time  is  more  conducive 
to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  literary  excellence  than  that 
in  which  liberty  exists  without  asserting  itself:  when  a  strong 
government  holds  on  its  course,  and  yet  individuals  feel  their 
weight,  and  can  respect  tliemselves.  There  were,  too,  con- 
cealed elements  of  strength  sleeping  beneath  the  surface,  giv- 
ing a  vigour  and  intensity  to  the  character  which  they  did 
not  distort ; — especially  the  slumbering  fire  of  religious  fana- 
ticism, which,  though  not  fierce  enougii  to  burst  as  yet  the 
covering  which  confined  it,  gave  frequent  signs  of  what  it 
would  he  when  half  a  century  later  it  blazed  with  so  wild  a 

England  too  has  from  its  earliest  times  displayed  a  poeti- 
cal power  and  a  love  of  poetry  more  original  and  more  con- 
stant than  any  other  European  nation.  When  therefore 
Shakespeare  planted  the  drama  here,  he  planted  it  in  a  conge- 
nial soil.  The  hospitality  with  which  minstrels  were  received, 
the  honor  paid  them,  the  fondness  for  public  gatherings,  which 

Eeculiar  social  institutions  had  done  much  to  foster,  all  show 
ow  readily  the  English  mind  would  turn  to  an  exhibition 
of  that  poetry  which  collects  men  together  to  chamf  and  en- 
lighten tliem.  Perhaps  the  Court  itself  aimed  at  a  classical 
elegance,  and  indulged  in  a  laborious  pedantry  too  much  to 
have  guided  the  lower  classes  in  the  direction  the  bent  might 
assume — but  the  people  were  strong  for  the  Court.  They 
found  a  poet  who  could  speak  the  words  they  longed  to  hear 
uttered,  and  the  Court  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  de- 
cision. 

What  would  we  not  now  give  if  we  could  penetrate  behind 
the  thick  veil  which  shrouds  this  poet  from  the  eyes  of  poste- 
rity. We  know  more  of  almost  every  great  poet  than  we  do 
of  Shakespeare.  Compare  Homer  for  instance.  His  character 
is  written  in  his  works.  When  we  lay  the  Iliad  down,  we 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  wrote  it.  But  the  mind  of  Shakes- 
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^are  was  too  complex  to  pourtray  itself  in  any  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  him  or  his  &- 
mily.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  father  may  have  suffered 
a  reverse  of  fortune  before  the  son  had  completed  his  educa- 
tion, but  not  before  he  had  begun  it.  This  might  account  for 
his  possessing  so  much  of  the  elegance  which  accompanies  a 

fl^ood  education,  though  ignorant  of  so  many  branches  of  know- 
edge  that  belong  to  it.  A  few  stories  yet  remain  to  shew  the 
jovial,  genial  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  early  manhood.  We 
are  told  of  the  drinking  match  at  Bedford,  of  the  graceful  hila- 
rity with  which  he  charmed  his  rustic  companions,  and  of  his 
contest  of  wit,  perhaps  of  impudence  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  his  early  marriage,  we  know  nothing 
that  can  be  called  a  leading  event  in  his  life  till  we  find  him 
in  London.  Even  then  we  are  all  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  ca- 
pacity in  which  he  was  first  connected  with  the  theatre.  Some 
anecdotes  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  began  at  first  out-side 
the  building,  and  that  he  could  find  no  better  opening  for  his 
almost  superhuman  powers  than  holding  the  norses  of  the 
spectators. 

The  theatres  were  then  not  only  successful  but  fashionable. 
The  water  was  crowded  with  boats,  bejBiring  the  audience  to 
these  scenes  of  popular  and  courtly  amusement.  There  was 
then  a  public  ready  to  welcome  the  efforts  of  a  dramatic  geni- 
us if  one  appeared  before  it.  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  at 
last  appeared  on  the  sta^e  with  indifferent  success.  Probably  he 
found  another  vent  for  nis  powers  which  he  judged  more  suita- 
ble to  them,  before  he  had  sufiiciently  learnt  the  art  of  acting 
to  do  himself  justice.  Happily  no  premature  fame  as  an 
actor  came  to  tempt  him  into  a  path,  in  which  he  could  only 
have  enlightened  one  generation.  From  correcting  and 
altering  the  plays  of  others  he  soon  passed  to  compositions 
entirely  his  own.  Meanwhile  he  endured  the  misery,  and 
keenly  felt  the  disgrace  of  an  obscure  comedian's  life.  Cradn- 
ally  he  worked  his  way  to  an  intercourse  with  persons  of  a 
higher  rank,  and  to  circumstances  of  worldly  prosperity.  He 
b^me  the  fidend  of  Lord  Southampton,  ana  the  purchaser 
of  a  house  and  land  at  Stratford.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  17th  century  he  advanced  not  only  in  reputation,  but 
in  ease  and  security  of  position.  In  1613,  he  was  made  by 
James  1st  the  manager  of  the  Blackiriars  theatre — and  only 
retired  from  London,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  hn 
labours,  and  an  honoured  old  age  at  his  native  town.  He 
died  at  Stratford  on  the  23d  of  April  1616,  the  day  on  which 
he  completed  his  fifty  second  year.    Tradition  tells  nothing 
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of  his  latter  clays  or  of,  his  death,  and  the  conclusion  of  his 
life  is  wrapped  in  an  obscurity  more  profound  if  possible  than 
any  other  part. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  records  so  scanty,  accounts  so 
meagre,  to  tho*?e  immortal  works  in  which  we  feel  at  once  at 
home,  and  which  seem  so  full,  and  real,  and  living,  beside  the 
shadowy  outliner^  of  the  life  of  their  author.     Both  his  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  have  a  place  peculiar  and  independent  in  the 
sphere  of  the  drama.  His  comedy  is  not  the  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes or  Moliere.     The  Greek  and  French  comedy  sprang 
from  a  free  but  attentive  observation  of  the  actual  world. 
Human  Ufe  offers  a  real  distinction  between  the  grave  and 
gay  aspect  of  things,  and  this  distinction  has  been  preserved 
on  the  stage,  but  true  art  has  not  quitted  the  field  of  actual 
experience.     Whether   Moliere    laughs  at  M.   Jourdain  or 
Aristophanes  ridicules   Cleon,   the    life   of  those   they   saw 
around  them,  fonns  the  ground  work  of  the  picture.     In 
Greece,   where  violent  contrasts,   and  complex   effects   were 
always  avoided  by  that  happy  instinct  which  secured  a  gene- 
ral harmony  of  thought  amid  {ill  external  disturbances,  these 
two  aspects  of  life  were  always,  kept  distinct.     They  have  been 
mixed  together  in  the  troubled  and  unequal  atmosphere  of 
modem  civiJization.     The  minds  of  men  have  received  im- 
pressions too  confusedly  and  too  rapidly  to  perceive  the  line 
that  divides  them.  France  first  aj>preciated  and  insisted  on  the 
distinction  of  tragic  and  comic,  impelled  by  its  keen  love 
of  tlie  gay  and  lively,  and  aided  by  the  turn  for  order  and 
subdivision  pervading  every  department  of  public  life,  and 
at  last  exhibited  in  the  comedies  of  Molifere  a  comedy  at  once 
new    and    perfect   of   its   kind,    in    which    family    life  and 
ordinary  events  were  used  to  extract  food  for  a  sustained 
laughter,   and,    while   the   borders  of  the   serious  were   ne- 
ver far  lefl,  the  ludicrous  made  itself  perpetually  felt..  Shake- 
speare's  comedies  are  a   perfectly  different  creation.     They 
are  merely  plays  with  a  happy  ending,  and  in  which  the  in- 
cidents and  characters  are  not  arranged  upon  any  precon- 
ceived basis      There  is  hardly  a  vice,  a  virtue,  a  conception, 
or  a  situation  in  any  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  which  is  not 
also  to  be  met  with  in  one  of  his  comedies  ;  but  that  which  in 
the  tragedy  is  fertile  in  consequences,  intimately  linked  to  the 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  is  only  presented  in  the  comedy  as 
having  a  momentary  interest,  and  quickly  disappears  to  give 
place  to  some  other  unpremeditated  combination.     Leontes 
IS  as  jealous  as  Othello,  hut  his  jealousy  is  only  a  passing  ca- 
price.   A  new  circumstance  or  two  will  be  introduced,  and 
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the  King  and  tlie  audience  with  alike  forget  that  he  was  ever 
jealous.  lachimo  is  as  base  and  as  cunning  as  lago,  but 
there  is  a-  kind  of  boyish  petulance  in  his  malice,  which  pre- 
pares tlie  mind  for  his  sharing  ultimately  the  general  amnesty 
which  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  a  comedy.  With  a  way- 
ward and  wandering  flight,  the  poet  moves  lightly  from  sub- 
ject to  subject,  careless  ofevery  tiling  but  the  pleasant  thought 
before  him,  and  heedless  how  it  agrees  with  tliose  he  has  ex- 
pressed before.  Great  triumphs  are  achieved  by  this  joyous 
race  of  a  wild  fancy.  The  absurdities  of  the  plot  of  the  win- 
ter's Tale  are  veiled  beneath  the  graceful  gaiety  of  Perdita, 
and  the  patient  virtue  of  Hermione.  The  perverse  inclina- 
tions of  the  Athenian  lover  serve  to  introduce  the  bright  world 
of  Puck  and  Oberon,  and  the  ludicrous  passion  of  Titania.  Some 
of  Shakespeare's  comedies  are  however  undoubted  exceptions 
to  this  species  of  artless  composition.  Such  plays  as  the 
**  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  and  "  The  Tempest  ought  to 
be  classed  under  another  head  than  that  which  includes  **  As 
You  Like  It"  and  "  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"."  «  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  come- 
dy of  intrigue :  and  when  once  the  poet  has  introduced  us  to 
the  world  in  which  the  scene  of  the  Tempest  is  laid,  every  thine 
is  in  perfect  keeping,  and  the  parts  are  carefully  adjusted 
with  a  view  to  the  general  effect.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  pre- 
tend to  classify  the  works  of  Shakespeare  by  the  distinction 
of  comic  and  tragic.  The  real  separation  that  divides  them 
is  that  of  the  fantastic  and  the  real,  romance  and  the  world. 
But  in  the  province  of  that  which  is  drawn  from  actual  life 
we  are  again  obliged  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  plays  such  as  most  of  the  historical  dramas,  in  which 
the  connexion  of  events  is  only  that  of  historical  succession, 
and  those  greater  efforts  of  genius  in  which  events  are  but 
the  scenp  ,in  which  the  power  of  the  individual  man  is  dis- 
played. The  historical  plays  are  but  groups  of  circumstances, 
possessing  more  or  less  interest,  and  exhibited  in  their  prac- 
tical and  familiar  aspect.  Beside  all  the  great  names  of 
English  historv,  come  Fluellen  and  Nym  and  Pistol.  The 
incidents  of  pnva^e  life  are  used  to  give  warmth  and  reality 
to  the  picture.  And  it  is  by  this  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  audience  that  the  chain  of  past  history  is  made  to  possess 
sufficient  attraction  for  men  of  another  generation. 

The  true  tragedy,  the  plays  on  which  Shakespear^s  repu- 
tation plainly  rests,  proceed  on  a  widely  different  principle. 
In  them  no  incident  is  isolated.  Every  thing  is  linked  to- 
gether by  strong  and  j)erceptible  bands.    There  is  an  indivir 
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dual  presented  to  us — an  individual  battling  with  the  storms 
of  fate,  and  accomplishing  even  against  his  will  the  decrees 
of  Grod.  Around  him  piay  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  life. 
They  take  their  colour  from  him.  He  is  the  centre  of  all. 
He  is  the  servant  not  the  slave  of  circumstance.  An  obscure 
and  remote  event  is  perhaps  to  be  conducted  to  a  certain  re- 
sult. In  the  midst  of  the  intervening  incidents,  Shakespeare 
places  a  man — into  whose  hands  is  given  the  thread  which 
guides  the  action.  The  events  follow  their  course  and  the 
individual  follows  his.  He  u^s  his  force  to  turn  them  from  a 
direction  he  wishes  to  avoid,  to  overcome  them  when  they 
cross  his  predetermined  path,  to  escape  them  when  they  threa- 
ten to  embarrass  him  ;  he  subjects  them  for  a  moment  to  his 
power  to  find  them  soon  again,  more  opposed  to  him  than 
ever  in  the  new  course  he  has  forced  them  to  tiike,  and  he 
succumbs  at  last,  but  with  spirit  unbroken,  in  the  stmggle 
which  sees  the  wreck  of  his  fate  and  of  his  life. 

What  then  is  the  Romantic  drama  such  as  it  sprang  from  the 
hands  of  Shakespeare  ?  It  is  a  picture  of  human  life  in  all 
its  variety,  painted  in  its  different  aspects,  the  terrible  ming- 
ling with  the  ludicrous,  the  grave  with  the  gay  :  with  no  fet- 
ters of  time  or  place  beyond  what  its  own  necessities  impose, 
but  coherent  because  there  is  a  unity  of  impression  pervading 
the  whole — the  impression  which  is  awakened  by  the  mighty 
mind  of  man  combating  with  the  shocks  of  fate.  It  is  this 
Btronghumaninterestwhich  provokes  the  sympathy  toandelicit 
this  sympathy  is  at  once  the  reward  and  the  support  of  the  dra- 
matic art.  Macbeth  is  perhaps  the  best  ty  pe  of  the  system  pursued 
by  Shakespeare.  In  Hamlet,  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
popular  of  all  his  tragedies,  there  is  an  element  of  doubt,  and 
conflict,  in  the  mind  of  the  hero,  independent  of  the  action  of 
circumstances  on  him.  He  is  puzzled,  stupified,  distracted, 
not  by  his  position  but  by  the  moral  scruples  it  inspires.  In 
general  the  mental  condition  of  the  prominent  character  is 
much  less  complex.  It  rolls  on  in  a  certain  groove,  and  we 
are  only  prevented  from  watching  the  evenness  of  its  career  by 
the  external  shocks  it  has  to  encounter.  We  have  as  it  were 
two  points  of  certainty- given  us,  a  certain  cast  of  mind  in  the 
character  who  is  to  give  unity  to  the  drama,  and  a  certain 
goal  to  which  destiny  is  leadini^  him.  Beyond  this,  all  is 
uncertain, — that  is,  events  are  allowed  to  g^oup  themselves 
apparently  at  random,  but  really  linked  together  by  the  thread 
which  is  placed  in  our  hands  at  the  beginning.  Hence  the  wild 
boldness  of  the  great  poet.  He  can  dare  to  avail  himself  of 
storms  and  ghosts,  of  fools  and  gravediggers.     Secure  in  the 
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vmtv,  inf  nred  by  the  centre  idea  of  the  play,  he  can  afford  to 
use  materials  of  every  description,  to  use  them  as  freely  as 
life  offers  them,  and  hence  the  region  of  the  Romantic  drama 
is  of  itself  boondless.  Man  is  the  same  in  ever^  generation, 
and  there  is  no  scene  in  which  he  can  display  himself,  which 
IS  not  within  the  range  of  a  system  admitting  of  adaptation 
to  any  condition  of  the  external  world. 

If  with  our  minds  full  of  these  wonderful  creations  of  the 
Komantic  drama  which  Shakespeare  has  presented  us,  we  turn 
to  Comeille  and  his  system,  we  feel*  a  strange  wonder  that  a 
system  so  much  narrower,  and  a  genius  so  much  inferior 
should  yet  have  produced  works  which  deserve  to  be  called 
great,  and  which  possess  attractions  for  some  minds  more 

S^werful  than  the  wilder  and  freer  beauties  of  Shakespeare, 
ut  whatever  may  be  the  distance  that  separates  them,  at 
least  their  historical  position  in  the  Uterature  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  offers  many  points  of  compiirison  between  Sha- 
kespeare and  Comeille.    The  latter  as  the  former  came  into 
the  arena  exactly  at  the  moment,  when  there  was  room  for 
the  display  of  great  dee<ls.     The  way  for  great  men  is  pre- 
pared for  ages  before  they  are  given  to  us.     France  had  at 
length,  just  as  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  settled  down 
into  an  e^^tablished  order  of  things  after  long  conflicts,  and 
weary  struggles.     As  in  England,  the  mind  of  the  people 
had  been  awakened  to  a  relish  for  something  like  literary  re- 
finement and  poetic  excellence,  by  the  labours  of  poets  whose 
names  have  been  now  deservedly  forgotten.     And  France 
has  clung  to  Comeille  as  England  has  to  Shakespeare.     Each 
nation  has  imbibed  ideas  generated  and  maintained  by  the 
admiration  for  the  founder  of  their  national  drama.     It  is 
true  that  in  France  the  laurels  of  Comeille  have  been  shared, 
and  perhaps  more  than  equally  by  Bacine.     But  if  we  only 
look  at  the  mode  in  whicn  French  dramatic  poetry  sprang 
into  being,  CorneiUe  stands  alone.     He  is  the  father  if  not 
the  legislator  of  this  poetry.     It  was  to  his  genius,  to  his  in- 
stinctive perception  of  truth  that  France  owes  her  escape 
from  the  platitudes,  the  conceits,  and  the   pedantry   which  iis 
literature  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  Century. 

Comeille  had  two  antecedents,  his  thoughts  and  writings 
were  moulded  bv  two  influences  which  were,  perhaps  happi- 
ly, wanting  to  Snakespeare;  the  prevalent  taste  for  the  learn- 
ed languages,  and  an  established  body  of  critics.  The  power 
of  Rome  has  never  perished  in  Gaul.  As  Francs  and  Goths 
rolled  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  they  conquered  the 
Boman  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  only  in  their  turn  to  be  conquer- 
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ed  by  them.  Though  they  remained  masters  of  the  soil  and 
the  liberties  of  the  degenerated  countrymen  of  Ccesar,  they 
yielded  to  the  empire  whicli  a  cultivated  mind  is  sure  to  ex- 
ercise over  a  barbarian.  There  is  something  of  a  Latin  spirit 
which  has  never  died  away  in  France.  The  French  have  al- 
ways been  characterized  in  their  mental  efforts  by  a  success 
limited  within  certain  bounds  comparatively  narrow,  the  cha- 
racteristic of  that  type  of  mind  which  we,  vaguelv  enouffh, 
call  the  classical.  The  recent  revival  of  letters  haa  made  this 
tending  to  Latin  habits  of  thought  peculiarly  marked 
in  the  age  of  Comeille.  It  was  one,  from  which  it  was  impos- 
sible he  should  himself  escape. 

ITie  French  Academy  received  its  letters  of  registration  in 
1637  from  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  perhaps  an  institution 
which  was  almost  imperatively  demanded  by  an  age,  and  in 
a  country  in  which  hterary  taste  and  cultivation  were  the 
property  of  individuals,  rather  than  the  inheritance  of  the  whole 
oation,  and  when  the  language  was  so  unsettled,  and  criti- 
cism so  unformed.  But  however  necessary  and  well  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  it  may  have  been,  it  must  have 
exerted  some  of  that  influence  whicn  critics  and  criticism  al- 
ways possess  even  over  men  of  great  natural  power — the 
influence  which  prompts  men  to  seek  a  safe  mediocrity  rather 
than  an  excellence  which  exposes  them  to  animadversion. 
The  sensitive  mind  of  Comeille  was  sure  to  be  affected  by 
the  literary  storm  which  hung  over  the  head  of  any  one  that 
should  venture  to  transgress  the  rule  of  art.  Would  Hamlet 
have  been  followed  by  Macbeth  and  Lear  if  it  hud  been  re- 
viewed, analysed,  admired,  blamed  and  discussed  by  a  body 
of  savans  and  men  of  letters  founded  by  Burleigh  and  patro- 
nised by  the  Queen? 

Pierre  Corneille  was  bom  in  1606  at  Rouen.  His  father 
was  an  avocaty  and  he  was  himself  destined  for  the  bar.  3ut 
he  early  felt  impulses  towards  the  career  in  which  his  genius 
was  soon  to  display  itself.  Love  inspired  him  with  his  first 
poetical  ardour,  and  to  it  he  has  attributed  the  glory  he  after- 
wards attained 

Chaim6  de  deux  beaux  yeux,  mon  vers  charma  lacour, 
£t  ce  que  j'ai  de  mieux,  je  le  dois  si  Tamour. 
Perhaps  however  it  was  not  a  very  heart-rending  passion 
for  he  says  in  another  place  of  his  love. 

Par  la  je  m*  appris  a  rimer 

So  that  if  he  felt  the  sting  of  loye,  he  was  wise  enough  to 
get  a  little  useful  honey  out  of  his  pains.  Comeille  first 
appeared  before   the  public  with  the  play  of  "  MeUte."    It 
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was  a  successful  effort  though  to  any  one  who  should 
peruse  it  now,  it  would  probably  appear  jejune  and  un- 
interesting enough,  and  would  show  but  little  promise 
of  the  great  works  that  were  to  follow.  Four  or  five  co- 
medies published  within  a  short  interval  after  ^*  Me- 
lite"  placed  Comeille  so  high  in  public  reputation  that 
Richelieu  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  patronize  the  new 
candidate  for  fame.  He  was  employed  by  the  Cardinal  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  others  of  his  proteges  in  the  com- 
position of  pieces  for  the  theatre.  Happy  in  the  calm  eiyoy- 
ment  of  bad  taste,  his  fellow  labourers  were  far  from  rore- 
seeing  the  revolution  which  was  so  soon  to  overturn  their 
empire. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Comeille  was  as  far  from 
apprehending  this  revolution  as  any  one.  It  was  only  by  a 
sort  of  accident  that  he  was  led  to  the  subject  of  the  "  Cid," 
and  it  was  hai'dly  by  cojLscious  efforts  that  he  escaped  from 
wandering  in  the  field  of  second  rate  comedy — ^at  the  time 
that  he  was  penning  the  loves  of  "  Chim^ne"  and  "  Ro- 
drigue"  he  still  understood  himself  and  his  powers  so  little 
as  to  publish  a  poor  comedy  called  "  L'  Illusion  Comique." 
It  was  only  the  success  of  the  "  Cid"  which  taught  him  how 
he  succeeded.  It  was  the  creation  itself  which  revealed  to 
him  his  creative  genius.  When  indeed  the  "  Cid"  had 
achieved  a  triumphant  success,  when  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
opinion  of  the  Cardinal,  the  criticism  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  envious  detraction  of  Scudery  and  other  rivals,  this  play 
had  worked  itself  into  a  permanent  and  deep  seated  empire 
over  the  popular  mind,  then  Corneille  felt  how  it  was  that  he 
had  succeeded,  and  what  had  been  the  true  character  of  his 
triumph.  "  France  knew  nothing"  says  Voltaire  "  before  the 
"  Cid, '  of  that  struggle  of  passion  which  rends  the  heart,  and 
beside  which  all  the  other  beauties  of  art  are  beauties  without 
life."  In  fact  on  the  stage  of  that  day,  passion,  and  duty, 
tenderness,  and  grandeur  were  never  heard  or  thought  of. 
It  was  love,  it  was  honour,  exalted  as  high  as  the  most  glow- 
ing imagination  can  picture  them,  which  for  the  first  time, 
and  as  on  a  sudden,  appeared  in  all  their  glory  before  a 

{)ublic,  in  whose  eyes  honour  was  the  chief  of  virtues,  and 
ove  the  chief  occupation  of  life.  '^  Enthusiasm,"  says  PeUsson, 
"  was  carried  to  transports.  Time  after  time,  people  crowded 
unwearied  to  see  the  piece :  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in 
society,  every  one  knew  p%rts  of  it  by  heart :  children  were 
taught  it  and  in  some  parts  of  France  it  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb to  say  « cela  est  beau  comme  la  Cid" " 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  beauties  of  this  success- 
ful drama  should  be  universally  recognized.  But  the  animo- 
sity (for  so  strong  a  term  is  not  misapplied  to  the  furious 
persecution  of  Richelieu)  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Cardinal  must  have  been  unexpected.  Richelieu  was  pro- 
bably offended  with  the  free  and  inde|>endent  spirit  of  the 
poet.  He  insisted  that  the  poem  should  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  academy.  The  academy  never  criticized 
any  work  unless  the  author  requested  their  decision.  Corneil- 
le  would  not  make  the  reauest.  Still  Richelieu  insisted,  and 
BO  strongly,  that  Corneille  could  not  but  acquiesce.  The 
learned  body  fulfilled  their  task,  and  it  was  probably  from  fear 
of  the  minister  that  their  verdict  leant  more  to  the  side  of 
blame  than  that  of  praise.  But  the  poet  kne^  by  this  time 
his  own  strength.  The  "Cid'*  was  followed  by  "  Horace"  and 
**  Polyeucte."  and  "Pompee"  "andCinna"  andthough  perhaps 
in  these  plays  there  was  something  wanting  of  the  boldness, 
and  careless  vigour  of  the  "  Cid,"  yet  they  were  quite  worthy 
to  be  accounted  productions  of  the  same  author.  But  they 
were  the  last  of  Comeille's  plays  that  sustained  his  reputtition. 
He  survived  for  many  years,  and  did  not  lay  aside  his  pen  till 
he  was  past  seventy,  but  his  genius  did  not  sliew  itself  equal  to 
this  prolonged  effort.  Forcible  lines,  and  well  conce  ived  scenes 
occur  in  almost  every  one  of  his  works,  but  the  master  spirit 
which  could  animate  a  whole  drama  seems  to  have  departed. 

He  himself  bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  fame :  not  that  he 
ever  ceased  to  be  famous,  but  his  fame  rested  in  the  past  and 
this  galled  him.  It  was  a  trial  for  a  roan  who  wrote  a  play 
almost  every  year,  that  he  should  hear  nothing  praised  that 
he  had  written  within  twenty  years,  and  Comeille's  mind  was 
at  once  sensitive  and  proud.  Voltaire  indeed  regrets  the  want 
of  pride  he  displayed  in  the  humble  supplications  and  dedica- 
tions he  addressed  to  the  Cardinal.  To  be  humble  to  the 
great  man  was  in  his  eyes  a  mere  matter  of  business.  It  came 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  him :  it  was  a  part  of  the  manners  of 
the  a^e  in  which  he  lived.  He  lived  on  Richelieu's  bounty, 
and  thought  of  no  disgrace.  In  return  he  was  Richelieu's 
most  humble  servant."  And  he,  aiul  every  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries would  have  laughed  at,  if  indeed  he  could  have 
understood,  the  feelings  which  made  Voltaire  mourn  over  the 
servile   uses   to   which    was  sometimes   devoted 

"  Tame  qui  crayonna 
L'ame  da  grand  Pomp^e  et  Tesprit  de  Cinna." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  heights  the  genius  of  Cor- 
neille might  not  have  soared,  or  to  guess  the  beauties  to  which 
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he  might  have  led  the  way,  had  he  boldly  abandoned  himself 
to  the  inspiration  of  his  soul.  But  though  he  was  not  the 
man  to  quail  before  an  attack,  lie  sought  security  by  quitting 
dangerous  paths.  He  saw  the  love  of  Clumene  in  tlie  "  Cid" 
treated  as  something  monstrous  and  absurd.  Thenceforward 
he  hesitated  to  paint  the  weakness  of  the  heart.  He  devoted 
himself  to  depicting  its  strength.  He  made  the  resisting  not 
the  yielding  heart  the  subject  of  all  his  dramas ;  and  thus 
shut  himself  out  from  the  half  of  man.  And  as  admiration 
b  the  sentiment  especially  awakened  by  heroic  resistance,  ad- 
miration became  the  favorite  passion  of  Corneille. 

Boileau  and  Voltaire  unite  in  rejecting  admuation  from  the 
number  of  tragic  passions ;  but  this  is  perhaps  an  opinion  dic- 
tated by  the  same  criticism  which  has  held  love  to  be  the  to- 
pic on  which  of  all  others,  the  plot  of  great  dramas  ought  to 
turn.     Love  is  the  only  passion,  which  is  felt  in  a  degree  by 
all,  in  intensity  by  a  few,  and  which  all,  or  almost  ail,  flatter 
themselves  they  could  feel  intensely,  if  occasion   were  given. 
It   therefore  has  an  interest  which  appeals  to  tlie  personal 
and  private  history  of  each  of  the  audience.     But  the  drama 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  triviahty  and  vulgarity  when  it  looks 
too  much  to  personal  interests.     Admiration  is  a  high  faculty 
of  which  the  use  is  a  pleasure.     But  as  real  every-day  life  of- 
fers but  little  to  admire,  the  stage  naturally  offers  a  world  in 
which  something  to  excite  the  dormant  faculty  may  be  pre- 
sented.    The  mind,  released  from  the  pursuit  of  individual 
interests,  gives  itself  up  to  speculative  combinations,  and  thus 
prepares  for  man  one  of  the  most  lively  pleasures  he  can  taste. 
Admiration  is  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue.     It  bear  us  away  till  we 
become  in  imagination  that  which  we  admire.     We  rise  to 
the  height  we  contemplate.     It  is  not  the  greatness,  it  is  not 
the  virtue  of  the  old  Horace  which  seems  to  bear  us  aloft.    It 
our  own  greatness ;  our  own  high  courage.     It  is  that  senti- 
ment, which  too  often  buried  in  real  life  beneath  the  weight  of 
selfishness  or  circumstance,  here  plays  in  the  free  sphere  of 
the  imagination,  and  attains  without  effort,  that  elevation  which 
is  the  last  degree  of  happiness,  our  feelings  can  give  us.  There 
is  no  one  capable  of  appreciating  the  sublime  beauties  of  Cor- 
neille who  can  fail  to  feel  what  admiration  can  do  for  the 
soul  of  man,  when  he  witnesses  the  representation  of  any 
of  Comeille's  dramas.     He  is  raised  to  a  height,  at  which 
uo  low  idea  can  any  longer   reach  him.     He  finds  no  expres- 
sion trivial.     Even  words  and  phrases  beneath   the  style  of 
dignified  poetry  borrow  a  kind   of  dignity   from   the  spirit 
♦hat  breathes  through  them. 
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Bat  the  brilliant  corering  certainly  veils  some  defects.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  that  invincible  force  of  soul,  which  makes 
all  bend  before  it,  it  is  necessary  to  be  absolutely  separated 
from  all  else  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  human  nature. 
Every  thought  must  be  lost  of  all  that,  which,  in  real  life 
alters  the  shape  of  this  ideal  grandeur,  dreamt  of  only  by  the 
imagination  as  possible,  when  it  isolates  it  from  the  other 
affections,  and  so  forgets  all  that  renders  it  so  seldom  realized* 
To  this  isolation  the  imagination  of  Corneille  willingly  aban- 
doned itself.  The  lofty  character  of  his  inventions  derived 
support  from  his  inexperience  of  life.  Just  as  in  his  own  Ufe 
he  never  thought  for  an  instant  of  exhibiting  those  actions 
which  he  extols  so  much  in  his  heroes,  and  laughed  at  the 
proposal  of  a  rival  to  settle  a  literary  difference  with  the 
sword,  so  in  the  conception  of  his  heroes  he  introduced  none 
of  the  ideas  which  he  carried  into  ordinary  life.  Corneille 
did  not  occupy  himself  with  the  observation  of  nature.  He 
guessed  what  nature  in  a  few  rare  instances  would  shew 
itself.  His  imagination  by  itself  grouping  together  a  few  traits 
of  the  simplest  character,  enabled  him  to  compose  a  sort  of 
model  being,  moved  by  one  single  impression,  and  borne  in 
one  single  direction.  It  did  not  enable  him  to  point  oppo-^ 
sites,  and  unite  contradictions. 

It  was  thus  that  he  formed  an  absolute  idea  of  the  force 
of  soul  which  might  be  indiffei'ently  excited,  for  crime,  or 
virtue,  patriotism  or  treachery.  And  it  was  thus  also  that 
too  exclusively  engrossed  with  the  particular  situation  he  was 
describing,  he  omitted  those  adjuncts,  necessary  to  complete 
the  outUne,  if  his  picture  was  to  be  a  truthful  representation. 
He  could  not  even  see  when  he  was  hurried  into  ideas  of  a 
painfiil  and  perhaps  ridiculous  character.  He  devotes  him- 
self entirely  to  the  subject  of  the  moment.  Chim^ne,  the 
daughter,  calling  for  vengeance  on  her  father's  murderer,  seems 
as  if  she  had  never  known  what  love  meant.  Chimene,  the 
mistress  of  Rodrigue,  loves  so  tenderlv  and  passionately  that  we 
should  expect  she  would  forget  her  father  as  easily  as  Des- 
demona  did.  In  the  same  wav,  the  personages  of  Comeille's 
dramas  enunciate  maxims  of  the  most  opposite  tendency, 
and  all  in  terms  of  the  most  undoubting  confidence.  Per- 
haps it  is  this  which  has  won  him  the  admiration  of  so  many 
men  of  illustrious  names.  The  only  poet  that  Napoleon 
cared  for  besides  Ossian  was  Corneille.  Ambitious  and  im- 
perious men  have  been  almost  surprised  to  find  sentiments 
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ihej  hardly  would  avow  to  themselyes  stated  by  a  great  poet 
as  indisputable  truths.    Lirie,  for  uistance  says 

Tous  ces  crimes  d'etat  qu*on  fait  pour  la  couronne 
Le  ciel  nous  en  absout  alors  qu'il  nous  la  donne ; 
Et  dans  le  sacre  rang,  o&  sa  fayeur  Ta  mis, 
Le  pass^  devient  juste,  et  Favenir  permis. 
Enough  of  Comeille's  countrymen  have  since  his  time  com^ 
mitted  "  crimes  d'etat"  to  make  this  doctiine  a  very  acceptable 
one.    The  Mar^chal  de  Grammont  used  to  say  '^  Comeille 
is  the  breviary  of  kings".    Probably  kings  like  a  Ijreviary  that 
flatters  their  prejudices  as  much  as  subjects  do. 

If  the  circumstances  are  really  such  as  to  demand  great- 
ness of  soul,  Comeille's  hero  walks  in  an  atmosphere  that 
seems  natural  to  him,  but  if  an  exhibition  of  power  is  scarcely 
warranted  by  the  situation  in  which  the  hero  is  placed,  we 
feel  that  there  is  something  disproportionate  and  almost  re- 
pulsive in  the  energy  displayed.  Again  in  order  to  defend 
their  course,  in  order  to  gain  the  ground  on  which  alone  they 
know  how  to  stand,  the  characters  of  Comeille's  plays  make 
speeches  in  a  strain  of  close  but  rather  heavy  reasoning  which 
diminish  considerably  the  interest  we  should  feel  if  we  could 
but  leap  to  a  conclusion  that  they  were  in  the  right.  And 
lastly  even  the  ti'uth  at  which  Comeille  especisQly  aimed, 
was  a  truth  that  belonged  more  to  the  age  in  which  he  hved 
than  to  human  nature.  The  harangues  of  his  heroes,  boast- 
ing of  what  they  had  done  and  could  do,  belonged  in  reality 
to  the  French  gentleman  of  the  17th  century  :  and  the  love 
which  is  detected  in  some  at  least  of  the  tragedies  of  Comeil- 
le, is  a  duty  rather  than  a  passion ;  a  kind  of  servitude  into 
which  it  is  agreeable  and  honorable  to  fall,  but  which  binds 
the  victim  to  an  enforced  obedience  to  a  number  of  arbitrary 
rules,  and  imposes  on  him  the  fulfilment  of  a  num'ber  of  ar- 
bitrary tasks.  Men  loved  in  this  way  in  the  days  t>f  Madame 
de  Maintenon  but  if  they  had  so  loved  when  tne  world  was 
younger,  Troy  would  never  have  fallen,  and  Antony  would 
never  have  tlirown  away  an  empire  for  a  smile. 

The  Classical  drama  then  presents  us  with  a  world  limited, 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  complete.  It  aims  at  conveying^  a 
single  impression  by  the  expenditure  of  the  fewest  possible 
means.  Its  tendency  is  to  eliminate  all  that  is  not  strictly 
necessary.  Hence  its  subjection  to  criticism  and  rules  of  art 
And  hence  too  it  has  become  the  favorite  of  a  cultivated  peo- 
ple.   It  is  possible  to  pronounce  with  but  little  hesitation  in 
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what  it  offends,  and  how  far  it  fulfils,  the  laws  laid  down  for 
its  guidance.  It  thus  requires,  or  at  least  allows,  the  presence 
of  critics  as  well  as  spectators.  It  demands  too,  something  of 
cultivation  to  he  ahle  to  transport  the  mind  into  scenes  so 
unlike  ordinary  life.  And  thus  both  in  what  it  allows  and 
in  what  it  exacts  it  appeals  to  a  cultivated  taste.  While  the 
Bomantic  drama  sees  and  apprehends  the  thread  that  really 
connects  the  shifting  and  tangled  events  of  human  life,  the 
Classical  drama  shows  how  a  conceivable  conjunction  of  events 
and  men  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  impression  of  one  great  idea. 
To  men  of  English  tastes  and  English  educations,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  attraction  of  the  Tatter  should  rival  those  of 
the  former.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  systems  so  different  with 
a  view  to  pronounce  on  their  rival  merits.  But  if  we  are 
overawed  by  the  great  name  of  Shakespeare,  and  have  de- 
lighted from  our  youth  in  his  wild  and  varied  beauties,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Classical  drama  bears  in  its  front 
the  name  of  Comeille,  and  has  obtained  the  almost  exclusive 
admiration  of  the  nation  which  has  for  two  hundred  years 
led  the  hterature  of  Europe. 
London,  August  1852« 
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Horn  Lib:  II.  CAmM:  l^ 

For  ease  the  harassed  Foujdar  prays 
When  crowded  courts,  in  sultry  days. 

Exhale  the  noxious  iume  ; 
While  poring  o'er  the  case,  he  hears 
The  lengthen'd  lie,  and  doubts  and  fears 

The  culprit's  final  doom. 

For  ease,  for  ease  he  constant  si^hs. 
Invokes  the  moon  and  starry  skies 

To  lend  their  friendly  lignt. 
That  no  dacoit  his  peace  invade. 
Nor  burglar  ply  his  boring  trade 

Secur'd  by  gloomy  night. 

But  all  his  plans  and  toils  can  ne'er 
Fulfil  his  hopes,  his  wishes  dear. 

For  ever  and  anon 
The  daring  crime,  the  affray,  the  theft^ 
The  wail  of  those  of  all  bereft, 

Keep  pouring  ceaseless  on. 

Yet  all  the  numerous  ills  among 
That  foil  his  plans,  his  purpose  strong 

Remain  unshaken  still ; 
The  consciousness  of  truth  and  zeal. 
And  labor  for  the  public  weal, 

A  solace  sweet  instfl. 

Then  why  uneasy  should  he  be. 
Or  hope  e'er  perfect  peace  to  see 

Unmixed  with  vice  or  crime. 
For  evil  passions  shall  prevail. 
And  with  their  train  man's  race  assail. 

Till  Heaven's  eternal  time. 
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Travellers  to  a  country  and  residents  in  it,  are  both  apt  to 
fall  into  a  common  mistake.  Travellers  forgetting  that  a 
country  has  a  thousand  aspects  each  influenced  by  the  stand- 
point of  the  observer  (if  we  may  borrow  a  word  from  the 
German)  affect  to  give  a  complete  view,  when  the  real  fact 
is,  that  they  can  onlj  represent  it  in  the  respects  of  which 
they  are  capable  of  judging.  This  Jias  been  very  observable 
in  accounts  of  the  United  States.  People  have  gone  to  Ame- 
rica for  a  few  months  and  have  returned  fully  prepared  to 
g^ve  their  opinions  not  only  on  the  scenery  or  the  society,  or 
me  towns  or  the  shops  or  the  railways  or  the  roads,  but  on 
every  question  of  social  and  political  science,  on  the  whole 
phenomena  of  the  national  system,  and  the  general  working 
of  republican  institutions.  Out  of  this  has  arisen  the  ludi- 
crous spectacle  of  Captain  Marryatt  dictating  on  points  of  social 
philosophy,  and  Mrs.  Trollope  assuming  the  character  of  ar- 
bitress  m  matters  of  taste  and  fashion.  Harvey  Tuckett  tells 
an  amusing  anecdote  bearing  upon  the  subject  m  this  country. 
"  The  subject  of  Indian  Land  Revenue,"  he  says  "  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  There  is  an  old  anecdote  well 
known  in  India,  of  a  Trench  traveller,  who  having  run 
over  the  East,  arrived  at  Calcutta  for  embarkation  to 
Europe.  His  book  was  ready, — all  he  had  seen  and  all  he 
imagined  he  had  seen,  accurately  described.  For  Indian 
travellers,  from  Emma  Roberts  to  Jacquemont,  consider 
themselves  authorized  to  describe  scenes  as  from  actual 
observation,  if  chance  has  taken  them  within  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  46pot.  The  only  thing  wanting  was  an  ac- 
count  of  the  Revenue  System.  By  chance  he  met,  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  at  a  dinner  party, 
was  introduced  and  preferred  his  request,  that  Monsieur 
Mackenzie  would  accord  him  the  favour  of  ten  minutes'  con- 
versation to  explain  the  Revenue  System  of  India,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  complete  his  book,  *  Sir'  Mackenzie  is  reported 
to  have  replied,  '  I  have  been  employed  on  the  Revenue 
System  of  India  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  do  not  yet  un* 
derstand  it  myself." 

But  if  travellers  have  their  faults,  residents  in  a  country 
have  theirs  also.  They  are  apt  to  attach  a  far  too  great  va- 
lue to  their  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  language  and  local 
habits,  to  forget  that  the  mist  of  femiliarity  is  often  nearly  as 
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thick  as  ihat  of  ignorance,  and  that  the  very  minute  acquiun- 
tanee  with  portions  of  a  country,  of  which  they  are  so  proud, 
is  hkely  to  incapacitate  them  for  judging  fairly  of  the  whole 
country.  We  think  this  an  excellent  remark  of  Mr.  Mill. 
*^  As  no  fact  is  more  certain,  so  none  is  of  more  importance, 
in  the  science  of  human  nature  than  this ;  that  the  powers  of 
ohservation,  in  every  individual,  are  exceedingly  Unuted ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  combining  the  observations  of  a  number  of 
individuals,  uiat  a  competent  knowledge  of  any  extensive  sub- 
ject can  ever  be  acquired.  Of  so  extensive  and  complicated 
a  scene  as  India,  how  small  a  portion  would  the  whole  peri- 
od of  his  life  enable  any  man  to.  observe." 

Residents  in  this  country  then  must  check  the  feeling 
which  would  prompt  them  to  exelaim,  *^  What  can  people 
in  London  know  about  India?*'  because  there  is  no  reason 
why  people  in  London  should  not  be  in  even  a  better  position 
forjudging  of  Indian  affairs  than  residents  themselves. 

But  this  always  supposes  that  the  people  in  London  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  subject,  because  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  a  person  partially  acquainted  with  India,  as  a  resident 
must  be,  cannot  fail  to  know  somewhat  more  than  a  critic 
who  has  neither  visited  nor  enquired  about  the  country.  Now 
we  think  we  have  some  ground  of  complaint  against  London 
writers  on  India  in  this  respect ;  we  do  not  complain  of  the 
obUquity  of  their  judgements,  we  do  not  charge  them  with 
want  of  candour,  nor  lately  can  we  upbraid  them  with  indiffiu*- 
ence ;  we  simply  say  this,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
person  entering  on  a  discussion  to  previously  take  average 
trouble  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Sometimes  the  disregard  of  facts  to  which  we  refer,  arises 
from  the  writer  determining  to  generalize  from  particulars. 
Thus  it  has  been  well  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review 
(generally  understood  to  be  Mr.  John  Thornton  of  the  Reve- 
nue Board,)  "  If  the  Editor  of  the  Spectator  wishes  to  prove 
that  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  Gk)vemment  revenue,  which  pre- 
vents the  supply  of  cotton  to  the  English  market,  he  draws 
his  conclusions  from  assertions  of  Bombav  merchants,  which, 
whether  true  or  not  as  regards  that  presidency,  are  certainlv 
quite  inapplicable  to  Bengal.  Even  Professor  Jones,  with 
his  peculiar  means  of  info/mation,  has  erred  in  a  similar  way. 
When  discussing  the  nature  of  rvot  rents  in  India,  and  lament- 
ing that  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  aovice  to  reduce  those  rents  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Madras  Territory  was  not  complied  with, 
he  seems  to  have  been  totally  unaware  that,  in  the  larger  and 
richer  portion  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  the  Government  is  no 
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loDgei*  the  sole  landlord ;  the  agricultural  management  now 
rests  with  other  proprietors,  whose  interest  in  the  soil  has 
been  created  by  the  limitation  of  the  public  demand ;  and 
that  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  the  actqal  cultivators,  where 
not  limited  by  special  circumstances,  is  regulated  by  natural 
causes,  with  which  the  revenue  paid  to  the  state  has  no  con- 
nexion." 

But  sometimes,  too,  we  fear  we  must  believe,  this  disregard 
of  facts  arises  from  a  carelessness  as  to  their  investigation, 
from  a  superficial  glance  at  statistical  information,  wliich  of 
all  information  is  the  most  likely  to  mislead  if  not  colla- 
terally examined,  and  from  the  contemptuous  idea  that  the 
mde  anU  primitive  state  of  Indian  Institutions  can  present  no 
difficulties  which  a  London  mind,  accustomed  to  abstruser 
home  questions,  cannot  intuitively  unravel. 

We  nave  read  with  pain  a  recent  article  in  the  Examiner 
newspaper  on  Indian  Salaries.  We  say  with  pain,  because 
we  consider  the  subject  a  very  important  one,  and  when  an 
influential  journal  treats  that  subiect  in  a  way  which  is  open 
to  immediate  reAitation,  we  think  the  subject  is  so  much  the 
less  likelv  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Every  subject,  aflPecting  the  finances  of  this  country  must 
be  one  of  great  iiiiportance.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Campbell  when  he  says  "  After  all,  the  important  question 
in  considering  any  administration  is  this  simple  one,  does  the 
country  pay  V*  An  administration  must  be  judged  as  to  how 
it  carries  out  the  object  for  which  it  was  instituted,  consider- 
ing  its  means  of  doing  so.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  no 
Government  which  is  crippled  for  money  can  fully  and  efiec- 
tively  carry  out  the  ends  of  its  existence. 

And  the  financial  affairs  of  a  country  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance, when  the  state  of  its  revenues  depends  so  much  as 
they  do  here — on  the  prospects  of  peace,  and  partially  on  so 
precarious  an  item  as  the  Opium, 

A  compaiuson  between  the  civil  charges  of  this  country  and 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  which  the  writer  in  the 
Examiner  commences,  we  think  useless :  because  the  simple 
fact  that  the  population  and  extent  of  India  is  so  much  great- 
er and  the  revenues  so  nmch  less  than  those  of  the  United 
Kii^dom  at  once  disturbs  the  parallel. 

iSat  the  civil  charges  in  InAa  however  are  very  high,  that 
is,  far  higher  than  they  need  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  writer  assigns  as  the  causes,  the  multiplicity  of  super- 
fluous governments,  and  the  monstrous  redundancy  of  salaries. 
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We  agree  partially  as  to  the  first  cause,  but  we  shall  only 
touch  upon  the  salaries  at  present. 

He  says  ^'  A  civil  officer  of  the  Indian  Government  the 
very  day  he  arrives  in  India,  is  put  on  the  pay  of  a  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  of  Her  Majesty's  Infantry  who  may  have  been 
in  the  army  for  five  and  twenty  years,  who  may  have  done 
the  state  some  service,  in  the  five  different  divisions  of  the 
globe,  and  who  most  probably,  has  paid  the  sum  of  6,000£ 
for  his  various  Commissions,  while  our  civil  and  youthfid 
aspirant,  perhaps  not  more  than  eighteen,  has  paid  nothing  at 
all,  but  his  passage-money  and  a  bow  to  an  Indian  Director." 

On  this  only  one  remark  is  necessary, — ^the  young  civilian 
does  not  receive  one  third  of  the  salary  of  the  Queen's  lient- 
Colonel  in  India. 

From  the  youthful  Civil  Officer  the  writer  suddenly  passes 
to  the  Governor  General.  25,000/  a  year  certainly  is  a  great 
deal  and  must  have  seemed  a  rise  in  the  world,  with  a  ven- 
geance, for  our  good  Laird  o'  Cockpen.  But  if  it  was  abso- 
lutely all  he  received,  we  scarcely  think  it  too  much  for  the 
office  as  it  is  at  present  constituted.  Whether  it  should  be  so 
constituted  is  another  question. 

But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  25,000£  a  year  is  well  known 
to  be  only  about  two  thirds  of  what  the  salary  really  is  worth ; 
there  are  a  variety  of  little  matters  of  the  nature  of  what  in 
the  pantry  are  called  perquisites. 

So  too  there  does  seem  something  most  anomalous  in  the 
circumstance  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  receiving  10,000£a 
year  for  sitting  at  a  board,  where  he  never  does  sit,  and  for 
giring  counsel  which  he  never  •  does  give.  But  if  this  were 
taken  from  him,  his  position  with  respect  to  other  dignitaries 
would  certainly  require  that  his  military  salary  should  be 
higher,  say  10,000£  instead  of  6,600£. 

The  Counsellors  are  undoubtedly  over-pidd,  six  thousand  a 
month  would  be  ample,  and  indeed  very  handsome. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  wiiter  in  the  Examiner,  that  the 
Judicial  Establishment  is  at  all  over-paid,  though  4ve  certainly 
think  it  is  a  great  deal  too  large. 

It  is  too  large — ^by  the  Queen's  Courts,  in  our  humble  opi- 
nion, and  we  yet  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day,  when  these 
ludicrous  anomalies  will  be  finally  done  away  with. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  if  it  is  once  granted  that 
such  a  thing  is  necessary  or  desirable,  cannot  be  found  fault 
with  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and  what  a  vapid  little  bit  of 
sneenng  this  is,  "  The  first  bishop  was  appointed  near  forty 
year  ago,  but  what  progress  these  bishops  and  ministers  have 
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fts  yet  made  towards  the  conyersion  of  the  Heathen  is  not 
known.  In  the  language  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
have  not  "  reported  progress"  though  they  take  "  leave 
to  sit." 

The  Chaplains  have  nothing  to  do  vtrith  the  heathen  and 
were  never  intended  to  carry  out  missionary  work  ;  in  fact  in. 
some  places  they  could  not  do  it,  without  neglecting  their 
own  duties. 

The  Chaplain  in  charge  of  a  European  regiment,  for  in- 
stance, has  plenty  of  work  to  do  amongst  the  fiends  of  his 
own  color,  without  troubling  himself  about  ^  outside  bar- 
barians'. 

But  let  all  men  listen  to  this  paragraph.  *'  The  reward 
of  Indian  Civil  Service,  we  have  now  to  add,  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  dignity,  importance,  difficulty  or  respon- 
sibility of  the  functions  to  be  discharged,  but  proceeds  on  the 
principle  that  every  office,  whatsoever  its  nature,  shall  be  well 
paid  or  oyer-paid.  The  most  vulgar  and  the  most  dignified 
duties  are  as  near  as  practicable  rewarded  alike.  I'hus  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Appellate  jurisdictions  of  Bengal 
l^ve  salaries  of  5,200£,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Tax  have  exactly  the  same  sum.     This  is  about  as  decent  and 

f>roper  as  if  we  were  to  pay  our  Commissioners  of  Custom  or 
nland  Hevenue  the  same  salaries  as  we  do  the  Judges  of 
Westminster  Hall.  A  Secretary  of  state  is  paid  the  same 
as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Salt  and  Opium  Monopolies,  and 
an  Ambassador  200£  a  year  less  than  a  Monopoly  Agent. 
A  chief  Provincial  Judge  has  3,800£  a  year,  and  a  Collector 
of  excise  and  Land  Tax  exactly  the  same."  Now  all  of  this 
is  misrepresentation  and  a  great  deal  of  it  untrue.  We  will 
pass  over  verbal  mistakes,  we  will  suppose  by  the  '  Commis- 
sioners of  Land  Tax'  are  meant  the  Board  o?  Revenue,  and 
we  will  suppose  ^  Ambassadors'  to  mean  Residents. 

The  Residents'  salaries  differ  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  place  at  which  they  reside,  and  some  Residents  salaries 
are  far  nigher  than  that  of  any  Commissioner  of  Salt  or  Opium. 

A  chief  provincial  Judge  has  always  a  higher  salary 
than  a  Collector,  and  in  these  provinces  there  is  no  separate 
office  of  Collector ;  it  is  always  associated  with  that  of  Magis- 
trate. 

There  is  not  the  most  distant  analogy  between  a  member 
of  our  Sudder  Board  and  a  Commissioner  of  Inland  Revenue 
at  home.  The  Inland  Revenue  Commissioner  does  not  cor- 
respond to  any  functionary  out  here,  but  his  office  most  re- 
sembles that  of  Tehsildar. 
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We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  all  the  difficult  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  our  settlements  and  of  the  intricate  tenures 
in  this  country  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Herenue 
Board. 

Our  Commissioners  of  Customs  have  a  great  deal  of  patron- 
age in  their  hands,  and  the  Office  is  usually  held  by  men  of 
standing,  we  do  not  know  that  the  salary  is  excessive.  What 
is  the  excessive  scorn  in  the  expression  "  monopoly  agent?" 
Prav  what  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control? 

Curiously  enough  the  writer  has  said  notliing  about  the 
Commissioners  of  Revenue  and  Police,  and  there,  wb  think 
was  an  opening  for  something  to  be  said.  We  do  not 
think  they  are  too  highly  paid,  considering  the  power  which 
is  given  them,  but  what  a  very  anomalous  office  theirs  is.  If 
they  exert  their  power,  they  harass  and  hamper  their  subor- 
dinates in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  if  they  do  not  interfere, 
their  appointment  subsides  into  a  sinecure.  Now  for  anotlier 
passage  curiously  incorrect.  "  Although  the  members  of  the 
Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  not  paid  so  highly 
as  those  of  Bengal,  the  subordinate  functionaries  are  equally 
well  paid ;  and  the  principle  of  the  Equalisation  of  emolument 
through  all  manner  of  departments,  from  the  Excise  to  the 
Secretariat  of  state,  equally  prevails.  Tlie  1,000£  a  year  pen- 
sions of  the  twenty-two  years'  service  in  India,  a  conader- 
able  portion  of  which  is  an  apprenticeship  and  a  lai^e  portion 
subordinate  service,  applies  alike  to  every  functionary,  from 
a  small  collector  of  Land-tax  and  excise  on  2800£  a  year  up 
to  an  Indian  Counsellor  on  10,000£," 

The  commentary  on  this  is  that  the  pension  is  not  1,000£ 
but  5(X)£  a  year,  that  it  is  not  given  for  service  at  all,  but  for 
twenty  two  years'  thrifty  habits,  which  thrifty  habits  are  in- 
voluntary. This  sounds  strange,  but  the  strangeness  is  in 
the  theory  of  the  Fund$  the  fact  is  exactly  as  we  hare 
stated. 

To  the  next  sentence  we  have  no  answer :  it  is  painfully 
true,  and  in  sorrow  we  shall  transcribe  it  without  remark. 

^^  Let  us  now  see  how  the  Indians  are  served.  There  are 
100,  000,  000  of  them  and  perhaps  in  all  India  there  may 
be  40,000  Englishmen.  We  begin  by  remarking  that  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  as  to  public  employment,  has  of  late 
years  been  considerably  ameliorated.  As  ameliorated  then, 
the  following  are  examples  of  their  pecuniary  rewards.  There 
are  three  classes  of  native  judges,  and  their  respective  salaries 
are  as  follows :  622£,  306£,  and  134£  a  year.  The  hicbest 
of  these  draws  just  one-^e7i^A  of  the  salary  of^  judge  of  the 
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highest  tribunal,  being  an  Englishman.  The  second  receives 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  sahry  of  a  provincial  English  judge. 
The  third  less  than  one-twentieth  part  of  what  is  paid  to  an 
English  provincial  iudge." 

If  this  passage  had  appeared  alone  and  in  capitals,  we 
could  only  have  rejoiced  ;  but  we  fear  it  comes  in  amidst  so 
much  that  is  careless  and  declamatory,  that  it  will  attract  no 
attention. 

Our  own  opinion  about  salaries  is,  that  reform  is  necessary 
more  in  doing  away  with  officers  than  in  lessening  the  emo- 
luments attached  to  them.  An  honest  observer  cannot  say 
that  he  sees  any  class  living  in  extravagance  in  tills  country, 
who  live  within  their  incomes,  nor  any  retiring  on  large  for- 
tunes, and  this  is  a  fair  test  of  whether  people  are  over  paid 
or  not.  You  cannot  expect  people  of  any  station  or  educa- 
tion to  come  out  to  this  country,  for  the  same  remuneration 
which  their  services  might  command  at  home.  At  the  same 
time  we  admit  that  the  salaries,  especially  the  higher  civil 
salaries  are  munificent  and  handsome,  but  in  our  opinion,  with 
the  exception  of  those  pf  the  Counsellors,  not  too  much  so. 
A  comparison  of  Indian  salaries  with  home  ones,  is  as  unfair 
as  to  compare  the  social  position  of  people  in  India  with  that 
of  the  corresponding  grades  at  home.  Fancy  an  Attorney  in 
a  barouche,  an  Ensign  with  a  wife,  or  a  clergyman  keeping 
two  or  three  men  servants.  You  would  sooner  fall  in  with 
a  dead  exciseman,  than  any  one  of  these  anomalies  at  home, 
but  they  are  common  enough  out  here. 

But  we  must  admit  that  as  the  higher  civil  appointments 
are  handsomely  paid,  the  foolish  old  system  of  seniority  pro- 
motion should  be  done  away.  If  vou  pav  a  long  price,  you 
ought  to  have  the  best  article,  and  none  but  the  best  men,  by 
analogy,  should  be  placed  in  positions  which  are  expensively 
endowed.  The  real  way  to  lessen  the  drain  of  the  civil 
charges  on  the  revenue  is  to  lop  away  the  unnecessary  offices. 
We  believe  that  the  supreme  Courts  might  be  abolished  with- 
out the  least  disadvantage  to  the  country,  and  we  believe  (this 
is  gross  heresy,  so  we  had  better  be  quick  about  saying  it) 
that  the  State  Cliurch  establishment  might  be  done  away  with, 
and  still  spiritual  ministrations  in  no  way  be  crippled. 

Tliese  two  reforms  to  begin  with,  would  make  a  very  consi- 
derable difference  in  the  civil  charges. 
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THE  PURDAH  WITHDRAWN, 

BY 
A  MIDDLE  AGED  GENTLEMAN  OP  UNCERTAIN  TEMPER. 

I  was  reading  a  favorite  book  of  mine  the  other  day,  and 
one  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  all  young  ladies,  ycle- 
ped  ^'  Memoirs  of  the  literary  Ladies  of  England  from  the 
commencement  of  the  last  Century"  by  Mrs.  Elwood,  and 
published  in  1843,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  life  of  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan,  ^'Pleasing •as  are  her  published  works,  it  is  said 
that  Mrs.  Grant's  conversational  powers  were  even  still  more 
attractive,  her  information  on  every  subject  combinuig  with 
her  uniform  cheerfulness  and  equanimity,  to  make  her  society 
very  delightful.  There  was  a  dignity  and  sedateness,  united 
with  considerable  sprightliness  and  vivacity  in  her  conversa- 
tion, which  rendered  it  highly  interesting,  and  withal,*  it  was 
«o  unaffected  and  natural,  and  seemed  to  emanate  from  her 
well-stored  mind  with  so  little  effort,  that  some  of  her  most 
profound  and  judicious  remarks,  as  well  as  her  liveliest  sal- 
lies, appeared  as  if  they  had  been  struck  off  at  the  moment, 
without  any  previous  reflection.  The  natural  simplicity  of 
her  mind  and  an  entire  freedom  from  attempts  at  display, 
soon  made  the  youngest  person  with  whom  she  conversed, 
feel  in  the  presence  of  a  friend."  This  is  certainly  a  delight- 
ful picture  ;  but  hark  !  I  hear  the  voice  of  some  angry  reader 
crying  out,  "  Who  was  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan?"  I  am  of  an 
amiable  disposition  and  will  not  refer  them  to  the  book  for  an 
answer.  Mrs.  Grant  was  a  Scotch  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Minis- 
ter in  the  eslablished  Church  of  that  country.  Left  a  widow 
at  46  years  of  a^e,  utterly  destitute,  and  with  a  family  of  eight 
children,  she  haa  in  the  autumn  of  her  existence  to  fight 
over  again  as  it  were  the  battle  of  life.  Gifted  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  courageous  spirit  she  cheerfully  betook  her- 
self to  her  task ;  and  happily  being  possessed  of  considerable 
literary  talents,  she  acquu-ed  by  their  exercise  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  wants  and  education  of  her  family,  and  a 
justly  deserved  reputation.  In  Edinburgh  her  society  was 
courted  by  the  towns  people  and  strangers,  and  her  friendship 
sought  by  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  day ;  amongst 
whom  may  be  enumerated  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don, Sir  W.  Grant,  Lord  Jeffery,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Sir  Wal- 
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ter  Scott,  Mrs.  Hemans  and  a  host  of  others.  She  lived  to  a 
very  old  age  and  died  as  she  had  lived,  honored  and  respect- 
ed by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance. 

The  passage  which  i  have  quoted,  set  me  a  thinking  of 
old  times  and  the  old  country,  of  iamiliar  faces  and  the  hap- 
piness which  surrounds  an  English  fire  side,  of  evenins^s  at 
Home,  so  different  from  evenings  spent  in  India,  and  of  tlie 
very  unfavorable  contrast  which  Anglo  Indian  Society  pre- 
sents to  that  in  which  most  of  us  were  accustomed  to  move. 
Finally  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  a  few  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  were  to  be  met  with  in  this  our  land 
of  exile.  Here  was  a  lady,  who  from  the  time  that  she  sprung 
into  woman-hood  until  she  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy 
and  upwards,  mixing  much  in  society,  lived  courted  and  arl- 
mired  for  her  virtues,  talents  and  conversational  powers,  tlie 
delight  of  her  friends,  charming  alike  the  young  and 
old,  and  taking  her  proper  place  in  the  world  of  intelligence, 
as  the  equal  and  fitting  companion  of  man.  Are  such 
women  to  be  found  in  India  ?  have  we  even  a  moderate  supply 
of  clever  and  highly  educated  women  amongst  us  to  give  an 
higher  tone  to  the  conversation,  habits,  and  thoughts  of  the 
men?  It  must  be  admitted  that  such  women  are  rare 
in  India,  and  seldom  appreciated  when  they  do  mix  in 
the  world  j  they  are  "  caviare  to  the  general."  No, 
**  our  time  is  frivolously  passed  in  our  visits,  our  scaiKlul 
brought  from  tliirty  miles  distant,  our  tittle  tattle,  our  jealou- 
sies, our  audible  whispers  and  secrets  which  every  body 
knows."  This  was  said  in  1752  and  verily  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  The  remark  applies  with  similar  force 
to  our  Indian  society  in  1852,  with  the  additional  observa- 
tion that  the  men  in  and  out  of  season  talk  their  own  peculiar 
"shop."  Civilians  amongst  themselves  deal  chiefly  in  Cut- 
cherry  and  Bonus  funds,  MiUtary  men  in  regimental  mat- 
ters, the  Clergy  are  ever  discussing  the  subject  of  allow- 
ances, and  the  Doctors  who  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
bat  India,  are  mostly  verv  pleasant  fellows,  in  this  country 
not  onlv  smell  of,  but  talk,  feel  and  think  of  nothing  but  the 
hospital.  Now  why  is  all  this?  It  simply  arises  from  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  women  in  India  are  so  generally 
inferior  to  men  in  point  of  education  and  years.  Mark  this, 
I  do  not  say^that  they  are  inferior  in  point  of  natural  ability, 
Isimply  take  my  stand  upon  this  that  they  are  under  or  not 
sufficiently  educated  and  have  not  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
priviledge  of  any  extended  acquaintance  with  EngUsh  refine- 
ment and  manners.     On  the  contrary  the  younger  portion 
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of  the  fair  sex,  resident  in  the  East,  step  out  from  the  school 
room  on  bo«rd  one  of  Green's  ships  and  land  in  India  totally  un- 
fit for  the  companionship  of  men  of  thought  or  feeling.  It  can 
not  be  expected  that  young,  such  very  young  ladi^  should 
have  any  sympathy  with  the  thinking  part  oi  the  oommoni. 
ty  ;  conversation  in  the  sleeping  apartments  of  a  ladies'  board- 
ing school  forbids  any  such  supposition.  Again,  most  men 
marry  in  this  country,  or  if  they  do  so  at  home,  the  choice 
falls  upon  very  young  women.  (This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but 
calpable  of  statistical  proof.  I  presume  however  that  it  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  number  of  young  couples  who 
make  up  the  sum  of  Indian  Society.  The  ingenious  may  specu- 
late on  the  subject  and  send  the  result  of  their  labor  to  the 
Editor  of  Ledtie  for  the  writer  of  this  paper — ^post  paid.) 

But  even  if  a  man  on  furlough  succeeds  in  making  a  pru- 
dent  match  and  brings  out  with  him  a  sensible  and  well 
educated  woman  as  his  wife,  what  happens?  The  lady 
finds  herself  settled  down  in  some  station  without  any  amongst 
her  many  female  acquaintances  of  whom  she  can  make  a 
friend,  or  in  whom  she  can  find  a  congenial  companion.  She 
is  driven  to  associate  more  with  the  clever  men  who  may  be 
about  her  ;  these  are  generally  members  of  a  class,  and  being 
class  men  are  ,too  much  addicted  to  discuss  their  own  mat- 
ters. Tlie  conversation  of  one  woman  however  sensible  and 
agreeable  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  this  temptation.  She 
gives  up  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  act  or  talk  reasonably,  in 
despair.  She  is  unassisted  by  the  unthinking  girls,  and 
women  about  her,  and  abandons  the  hope  of  reforming 
Indian  society  as  a  bad  job,  and  if  wise,  contents  herself 
with  endeavoring  to  make  her  own  home  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  result  of  the  whole  being,  that  the  best 
and  noblest  part  of  the  men,  for  relaxation  talk  only  to  men, 
and  the  ladies,  demoiselles  and  matrons,  are  left  for  their 
amusement  to  the  idle  visits  of,  and  ball  room  flirtations  with 
dissolute  roues^  hopelessly  dull,  but  vicious  young  men,  or 
beard-lacking  boys,  the  gloss  of  whose  first  tail-coat  is  still  as 
freAi  as  when  it  left  the  artist's  shop.  All  this  is  very  bad  and 
fraught  with  evil,  but  of  the  darker  shades  of  Indian  society 
it  is  not  my  province  or  indeed  my  wish  to  speak.  But  there  is 
one  sad  fact  of  which  mention  ought  to  be  made,  which  is, 
that  young  people  after  their  arrival  in  India  apgear  to  dege- 
nerate. Surely  many  of  us  have  seen  numbers  of  young 
ladies  shortly  after  their  arrival,  and  admired  them  chiefly 
for  that  native  English  modesty  and  reserve  which  shrinks 
from  rude  familiarity.     But  see  those  same  young  women  a 
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year  after  in  some  large  station,  and  mark  the  change.  Tliey 
have  become  bold,  noisy  and  flippant  instead  of  maidenly, 
gentle  and  wellbred,  they  have 

Roughen'd  to  the  sense  and  all 
The  winning  softness  of  their  youth  is  lost. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  undoubtedly  must  be 
attributed  to  the  early  age  at  which  youn^  ladies  are  import- 
ed into  tliis  country,  and  the  absence  of  any  thing  .  like  an 
English  Home  on  their  arrival.  Tliey  find  in  a  large  station, 
for  instance,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  in  India  for  people  only 
to  know  those  intimately  with  whom  they  could  associate  as 
friends.  On  tlie  contrary  every  body  knows  every  body, 
more  or  less ;  there  is  an  underbred  familiarity  on  all  sides  ; 
the  men  exhibit  this  in  their  relation  with  the  women,  and 
they  submit  to  it  unhesitatingly.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions. God  forbid  that  there  should  not  be,  but  what  I  have 
asserted  is  generally  true.  I  challenge  contradiction.  The 
same  pernicious  familiarity  is  seen  in  a  ball  room.  The  num- 
ber or  young  unmarried  ladies  is  so  small  in  most  of  our  sta- 
tions, that  they  become  of  minor  importance,  anil  it  follows  of 
necessity,  the  married  women  are  called  upon  to  dance  the 
whole  evening.  This  the  greater  part  do  with  a  spirit  which 
does  more  honor  to  their  heels  than  their  hearts,  and  how 
freqnently  does  it  happen  that  the  men  whose  arms  are  en- 
circling their  waists  are  notorious  profligates,  men  from 
whose  mouths,  in  the  absence  of  the  other  sex,  a  noble  sentiment, 
or  a  pure  thought  has  never  been  known  to  find  expression. 
You  see  on  the  night  of  a  public  ball,  married  ladies  of  some 
standing,  dancing  repeatedly,  waltz  after  waltz,  polka  after 
polka  with  the  same  partner,  perhaps  some  young  boy,  court- 
ing his  admiration  with  a  freedom  of  manner,  which  nothing  but 
the  total  neglect  of  nature  to  provide  them  with  a  heart  can 
excuse.  They  do  this,  utterly  heedless  of  that  harm  which 
they  may  be  doing  him,  that  what  is  sport  to  them  may  be 
ruin  to  the  opposite  party,  that  they  may  be  sowing  in  his 
mind  the  seeas  of  a  rank  vanity,  and  pernicious  disbelief  in 
the  virtue  of  women,  ultimately  to  ripen  into  mLschief,  dis- 
grace and  the  hopeless  destruction  of  his  earthly  hopes  not  to 
speak  of  what  may  befall  him  hereafter.  Young  girls  on  their 
arrival  see  this  picture  constantly  before  their  eyes,  and  be 
assured  that  they  do  not  see  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Two 
years'  perception  of  such  scenes  leaves  them  as  I  have  already 
described.  There  is  no  restraint  of  any  kind  in  such  a  public 
society.    There  are  no  old  ladies  to  watch  the  gambols  of  the 
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young.  No  body  is  old  in  India.  The  generality  of  as  are 
ever  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  whatever  gaiety  is  got  np  is 
for  the  amusement  ui  the  married  ladies,  not  for  the  few 
spindters  who  iuaj  happen  to  reside  in  a  station.  There  is 
no  denying  this ;  even  sophistry  would  be  at  fault  if  it 
attempted  to  object  to  my  position.  In  the  midst  of  sickness 
and  disease,  when  the  pestilence  is  walking  in  darkness 
and  destruction  is  wasting  at  noon  day,'  when  the  natives 
are  dying  by  thousands  around  us,  the  same  giddy  career  of 
pleasure  is  madly  going  on,  subscription  balls,  expensive  f&tes, 
follow  each  other  in  endless  succession,  but  none  will  see  the 
shadow  on  the  wall,  none  will  hear  the  rustling  in  the  air 
made  by  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  death.  The  writer  of  tliis 
paper  has  experieaced  the  truth  of  this  since  his  sojourn  in  India, 
and  let  those  t%  ho  doubt  it  spend  a  hot  season  in  the  hills.  I 
have  know  parts  of  the  country  nearly  depopulated  by  the 
ravages  of  cholera,  hundreds  falling  on  all  sides,  when  there 
has  been  no  medicine  to  distribute  and  no  hospitals  to  receive 
the  victims  when  attacked.  I  have  known  the  European  in- 
habitants of  a  hill  station,  when  called  upon  to  render  pecuni. 
ary  aid  on  that  occasion  for  the  benefit  of  those  people  from 
whose  exeitions  they  drew  the  means  of  subsistence,  all  but 
refuse  that  aid.  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V*  was  the 
general  feeling,  if  not  actual  expression.  "  Let  the  Govern- 
ment see  to  that !"  Yet  in  those  days  of  sorrow  and  trouble 
I  have  been  told  that  from  six  to  eight  hundred  rupees  were 
spent  in  a  night  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  in  music,  eating  and  drinking. 

Such  is  the  school  in  which  ihe  young  girls  who  come  out 
to  this  country  are  to  take  the  degree  of  matrimony.  The 
result  is  too  painful  for  present  consideration  but  it  is  as  ine- 
vitable us  it  is  sorrowful  to  reflect  on.  Of  any  permanent 
change  for  the  better  there  is  at  present  but  very  little  hope. 
The  great  drawback  to  improvement  is  the  absence  of  the  old 
from  our  society  ;  there  are  none  amongst  us  to  exercise  a 
wholesome  restraint  over  selfishness,  none  to  whom  we  can 
pay  that  respect  and  reverence  which  venerable  old  age  de- 
mands. We  have  no  homes,  no  friends,  no  relations,  not  an 
old  association  throughout  our  Indian  career.  Those  amongst 
us  who  have  children  growing  up  in  England  take  no  thought 
of  preparing  a  home  for  their  reception  on  arrival  in  India : 
they  do  not  realize  their  own  position,  they  will  not  admit 
that  the  shadows  of  life  are  lengthening  in  their  path,  and  the 
sand  of  their  existence  rapidly  running  out.  They  too  are 
young  and  must  be  gay  and  their  children  become  their  equab 
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and  impatient  of  control  on  account  of  that  very  equality. 
Married  people  in  India  must  learn  this  lesson,  that  a  home 
must  be  made  for  their  children  betimes,  before,  long  before 
they  arrive  in  a  country  in  which  the  remainder  of  their  life 
is  to  be  spent.  Married  people  in  India  must  learn  that  so- 
ciety does  not  consist  in  meeting  daily  crowds  of  persons  in 
the  ball  room  or  on  the  parade,  regarding  whose  principles 
and  dispositions  they  can  know  nothing,  whose  sole  talk  aiid 
thoughts  are  of  the  follies  and  vanities  of  this  life,  who  are 
of  the  earth,  earthly  and  fit  for  no  other  sphere.  They  must 
construct  a  home  even  in  India,  and  this  they  may  do  by 
devoting  themselves  more  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
wretched  beings  about  them,  by  exercising  amongst  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  those  Cliristiuii  virtues  which  we  would 
hope  they  have  seen  exercised  amongst  the  j)oor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  English  homes.  They  must  busy  them- 
selves especially  in  raising  that  race  whose  existence  is  a  blot 
on  the  English  name  from  the  degraded  state  in  which  a  very 
large  proportion  are  sunk.  I  allude  to  the  lowest  order  of 
Eurasians,  who,  in  my  opinion,  are  in  a  state  infinitely  worse 
than  that  of  the  native  community.  Outcasts  from  two 
societies,  English  and  Native,  disregarded  even  by  the  more 
prosperous  of  their  own  order,  they  exist  amongst  us  a  i)er 
petual  shame  and  disgrace  to  Christianity.  Their  restoration 
has  been  all  but  left  to  Roman  Catholic  Prie-its  and  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  In  some  quarters  indeed  praiseworthy  exertions 
to  effect  this  object  have  been  made  for  vears,  and  of  course 
my  observations  will  not  apply  to  them,  but  they  are  excep- 
tions to  the  prevaihng  inattention  and  culpable  negligence 
on  this  subject  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India.  Social 
life  must  be  made  more  domestic ;  we  must  not  be  called  to- 
gether by  twenties  and  thirties  to  eat  unwholesome  hermati- 
cally-sealed  meats  or  drink  wines  that  never  saw  Alsace 
or  the  Rhine  and  to  spend  an  evening  in  prosaic  stifiuess  and 
flunkey-like  attendance  u|)aii  self-imagine. I  great  people. 
But  we  must  meet  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  ration- 
ally and  cheerfully  as  a  relaxation  after  the  business  of 
the  day, — for  the  sake  of  hearing  and  talking  of  what  is 
doing  in  the  w^orld  around  us  with  a  view  to  enlighten  and 
benefit  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  restore  the  created  to  the 
image  of  the  Creator.  We  must  tlnnk  less  of  ourselves  and 
more  of  mankind.  Our  sympathies  must  not  be  with  little 
Pedlington  alone,  but  with  the  broad  world  around  us.  Above 
all,  our  homes  must  be  made  habitations  of  healthy  enjoyment ; 
they  must  not  be  abandoned  for  excitement  abroad.     The 
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English  wife  must  not  allow  the  hand  which  in  other  days 
and  another  climate  was  skilful  in  producing  sounds  of  har- 
mony or  guiding  the  magic  pencU,  to  forget  its  cunning. 
The  accomplishments  obtained  at  so  great  an  expense  at  home 
must  not  be  thrown  aside  abroad.  The  habits  of  reserve 
whiqh  good  breeding  imposes  in  England  must  not  be  lightly 
thrown  aside  in  India.  Disappointment  in  expectations  re- 
garding the  Bast,  the  sense  of  disgust  at  perpetual  confine- 
ment within  doors,  must  be  struggled  against  and  the  heart 
must  learn,  against  its  will,  to  be  content  with  that  state  in 
which  the  Disposer  of  events  has  deemed  it  fitting  to  place 
the  body. 


[Thfln  If  truth— who  ami  deny  it? — in  thiB  dUoovTM^  but  wo  nupoot  tliO 
middlo  uKd  gontloinan  is  a  Baobelor  and  wm  zooonay  met  with  o  Mveno.*- 
X0.L.H.] 
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This  Pillar  stands  on  high  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  old 
Fort  in  the  town  of  Coel,  and  forms,  with  the  adjoining 
mosque,  a  conspicious  landmark  for  miles  around.  It  is  a  plain 
round  tower  on  a  square  base  and  appears  to  have  been 
divided  by  external  cornices  into  stages,  or  it  may  be  that 
balconies  were  at  one  time  thrown  out  as  in  the  Delhi  Pillar. 
At  present  there  is  left  standing  the  first  stage  entire  and  a 
part  of  the  second.     The  base  is  of  block  kunker  with  a  few 
pieces  of  Sung  Surkh,  the  first  stage  entirely  of  block  kunker, 
and  what  remains  of  the  second  of  burnt  brick.     From  the 
somewhat  irregular  termination  of  the  block  kunker  at  the 
top  of  the  first  stage,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  that  stone  had 
originally  been  carried  higher,  and  indeed  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  second  stage,  as  it  now  standi,  is  the  work 
of  a  far  more  modem  sera  than  the  original  pillar.     If  the 
inscription  cjm  be  depended  on,   and  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  of  it,  it  must  be  so,  as  we  believe  burnt  bricks  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  Pathan  architectural  remains.     To  the 
north  is  a  doorway,  opening  on  a  spiral  staircase,  which  ori- 
ginally led  to  the  top  of  the  colunm  but  now  is  perfect  only 
as  far  as  the  first  stage.     This  stair  case — also  of  block  kun- 
ker— is  lighted  by  several  apertures  in  the  outer  wall,  and  a 
doorway  m  it  opens  on  the  cornice,  or  balcony,  at  the  top  of 
the  first  stage.     The  lower  stage  is  64  feet  high,  the  remains 
of  the  second  20  feet,  so  that  the  extreme  altitude  is  74  feet. 
The  external  circumference  at  the  base  is  80  feet ;  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  at  the  base  is  6  feet,  at  the  top  of  the  first 
stage  4}.     Immediately  where    the  block    kunker  staircase 
terminates    there    is    laid    across    the    stairway,  as  it   were  • 
to    form   one    of  the    steps,  a    Hindu  pillar    carved    and 
ornamented   with    mvthological    figures.     This  is  the  only 
Hindu  stone  we  coulci  discover  in  the  whole   pillar.     Above 
this,  several  beams    of  wood    are  laid  across  shewing  that 
the  architects  who  built  the  second  stage,  as  it  now  stands, 
were  very    difierent   persons  from    those   who    erected   the 
firet,  and  as  the  top  story  of  a  pillar  is  not  usually  built 
before  the  lower  it  can   scarcely  be   doubted   that  the  re- 
mains of  the  second  stage   are  of  comparative  modern  ori- 
gin.    Over  the  door-way  is  an  inscription,  in  the  ornamented 
character  called  Toghra,  which  we  have  translated  thus.  '<  Thig 
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building  was  founded  during  the  reign  of  the  Mast  Nobk 
Sultan,  master  of  the  necks  of  manhind,  defender  of  the 
world  and  of  the  fait  hy  Sultan  of  Sultans,  guide  of  the  faithful 
to  safety,  heir  to  the  dominion  of  Solomon^  lard  of  the  signet 
ring  in  the  whole  world,  Abool  Moznffur  Mahniood,  son  of 
the  Sultan — 7nag  God  make  his  Empire  and  Government 
perpetual — bg  order  of  the  perfect  master  of  wisdom^  Azum 
Kootlagh  Khan,  the  mirror  of  truth  and  religion,  chief  of  the 
chiefs  of  Serv  and  China,  Bulbun  Shefnsfice,  during  the  time 
of  his  Government — may  his  exalted  rank  be  lasting — On  the 
10th  of  Btfjjub  Gr>2r 

In  a  former  number  we  stated  that  the  Mahmood  here 
mentioned  was  Nasir-ul-deen  Mahmood,  youngest  son  of 
yiiems-ul-deen  Altamsh,  and  that  the  Kootlagh  Khan  here  men- 
tioned had  married  after  the  death  of  Altamsh,  the  mother  of 
this  Mahmood  and  tliat  Kootlagh  Khan  fell  into  disgrace  the 

J^Oiir  after  the  pillar  was  erected.  Some  persons,  however, 
lavo  qu<»stioned  the  accuracy  of  this,  as  Elphinstone  styles 
]Vasir-ul-deen  the  grandson  of  Altamsh,  and  also  informs  us 
that  "  he  reposed  with  entire  coniidence  on  the  conduct  of 
his  vizir,  whose  name  was  Gheias-ul-deen  Bulbun."  ITie 
Bulbun  mentioned  in  this  passage  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Bulbun  Shemsee  of  the  inscription.  We  will  now  shew  that 
this  latter  supposition  is  wrong  and  that  Elphinstone  was  in 
error  as  to  the  paternity  of  Nasir-ul-deen  Mahmood.  Elphin- 
stone appears  to  have  been  misled  by  the  following  passage 
of  Ferishta — ^this  portion  of  his  history  is  but  an  abridgement 
of  Ferishta.  "  We  have  already  related  that  when  the  elder 
son  of  Shems-ul-deen  Altamsh  died  in  Bengal,  he  conferred 
the  Government  of  that  principality  on  his  youngest  son  Mah- 
mood, to  whom  he  also  gave  the  title  of  Nasir-ul-deen." 
Briggs  Ferishta  1.234.  lie  thought,  probably,  that  Mah- 
mood was  the  youngest  son  of  the  first  Nasir-ul-deen,  which 
would  have  made  him  the  grandson  of  Altamsh.  But  in  the 
very  same  page  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above  quota- 
tion there  is  the  following  passage,  "  He  was  accordingly 
seated  on  the  throne  ofhis  father  81iems-ul-deen  Altamsh  &c." 
Altamsh  had  styled  his  eldest  son  Nasir-ul-deen,  and  upon  the 
pre  mature  death  of  the  latter  inBengal,  he,  Altamsh,  bestowed 
tlie  same  title  on  his  own  j'ounger  son.  See  Briggs'  Ferishta 
1.  210.  "See  also  pages  229,2;i0.  Inthe  !/ij/-M/-itfwa«ra  work 
of  that  time,  and  in  every  other  Indian  history  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  Nasir-ul-deen  is  always  styled  the  son  of 
Altamsh.  It  may  just  bp  that  Elphinstone  adopted  the  er- 
ror from  D'llerbeiot.     With  regard  to  Kootlagh  Khan  the 
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following  quotation  from  Ferishta  will  suffice.  "  In  the  year 
653,  the  king  had  some  personal  quarrel  with  his  luother, 
Mulika  Jehau,  who,  after  the  death  of  IShems-ul-deen  Alta- 
msh,  had  married  Seif-ood-deen  Kootlagh  Khan,  a  noble  of 
the  Court.  Nasir-ul-deen  in  order  to  remove  his  mother  from 
Delhi,  conferred  on  her  husband,  the  Government  of  Oude, 
and  shortly  after  removed  him  to  Beiraich.  Kootlagh  Khan, 
dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  prepared  for  rebeUion,  and 
being  joined  by  the  ex-minister,  Imad-ood-deen  Zungany, 
and  Eibuk  Kishly  Khan  revolted.  The  Vizier  marched  against 
them,  and  defeated  the  insurgents  :  tlie  late  minister,  imad- 
ood-deen  Zungany,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death, 
but  Seif-ood-deen  Kootlagh  Khan  effected  his  escape  and 
fled  to  Chittoor.  The  Vizier  destroyed  the  fort  in  which 
Kootlagh  Khan  held  out,  but,  being  unable  to  secure  his  per- 
son, returned  to  Delhie."  The  Vizier  here  mentioned  was 
the  very  Gheias-ul-deen  of  Elphinstone,  who,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  master  : 
so  that  he  and  Kootlagh  were  very  different  persons.  Koot- 
lagh Khan  found  means  afterwards  to  raise  an  army  and 
march  to  the  very  gates  of  Delhi ;  but,  being  disapijointed 
in  his  expectations  of  finding  many  friends  within  the  walls, 
disbanded  his  array  and  is  never  afterwards  mentioned  in 
history. 

There  is  no  proof  or  likelihood  of  the  Coel  Pillar  having 
been  designed  as  a  minar  for  a  mosque ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
existence  of  an  inscription  over  the  doorway  is  incompatible 
with  such  a  supposition,  it  being  contrary  to  Mahometan 
practice  to  engrave  inscriptions  on  the  minarets  of  mosques. 
The  Pillar  (as  we  mentioned  in  our  August  number)  has  no 
connection  withtheadjoiningmosque,behigseveralyardsdistant 
outside  the  enclosure  of  the  mosque,  which  also  is  a  compa- 
ratively modern  building,  having  been  founded  nearly  500 
yeai-s  after  the  date  of  the  Pillar,  by  Sabit  Khan,  Governor 
of  Coel,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Mahmood  Shah ;  and 
there  are  no  traces  or  traditions  of  a  mos^que  of  earlier  date 
having  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one.  Our  conduction, 
therefore,  is  that  the  Pillar  was  not  designed  as  the  minaret  of 
a  mosque,  nor  as  a  watch-tower  (as  we  formerly  suggested) 
though  it  may  have  been  afterwards  used  as  ^uch,  but  as  a 
monument  of  a  second  and  final  subjugation  of  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs  of  Coel ;  the  first  temporary  conquest  having  been 
made  in  A.  H.  590,  by  Kootub-ood-deen  Eibuk,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Shahab-ood-deen  Ghoree.  From  the  fact 
of  fragments  of  pillars  and  idols  being  found  amongst  the 
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mateHaU  of  the  stair-case  of  the  colamn,  we  may  safely 
coiijeciuie  that  its  site  was  once  oocapied  by  a  Hindoo 
te:nj»le,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Mahometan  conqueror, 
auj  ^urt  oi  its  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  his  trophy. 

The  HiuJoos  are  of  course  unwilling  to  take  this  view  of 
the  questioa,  and  claim  the  column  as  the  work  of  their  own 
Rajahs.     The  following  is  their  le^nd  on  the  subject. 

In  Snmbut  4^29,  or  A.  D,  372,  Rajah  Bikrara  Seyn  of 
the  Df^r  tribe  of  Rijj>oots  was  ruler  of  Burrun  (now 
R^iun i>h:i]iur),  and  his  brother  Kalee  Rija  was  ruler  of 
JulLde^,  bi^>ih  being  tributaries  to  Raja  Arrungpal.  Bik- 
ram  S^\vn  had  two  sons,  Indur  'Seyn,  and  Moknndar 
Seyn ;  the  t.^nner  succe^Jed  his  father  at  Burrun,  and  the 
latter  hi-*  u-i ''e  at  Jullulee.  Mokundur  Seyn  was  succeeded 
by  his  s^n  Go^^iti  1  SimrH,  and  he  again  by  his  son  Nurhor 
S^yn,  who  built  the  fort  of  Sunibhul.  After  him  came  his 
pranu'i'jn.  Dn^nuh  >ini;h,  the  founder  of  the  fort  of  Jaleysur, 
who  dyinor  chilulev*,  w  i^  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Bijjey- 
ram.  The  next  ruler  of  Jullalee  was  t'e  latters  son,  Rajah 
B^^xlh-ievn.  One  day  as  he  was  riding  from  JuUalee  to 
Delhi,  considerably  abend  of  his  followers,  he  came  to  a  jheel, 
(in  old  Hindee  called  Kol)  he  dismounted,  and  was  waiting 
for  his  retinue,  when  a  fox  came  up,  and  began  to  bark  at 
him.  The  R  jah  very  much  irritated,  drew  his  sword,  and 
struck  at  tiie  fi>x,  !mt  reyn:uJ  retreated  into  a  convenient 
hole,  and  from  thence  continued  yelping  at  the  Raja,  and 
occasionally  sallying  forth  whenever  the  Raja  turned  his  back. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  Rajah's  suite  arrived. 
After  coupling  their  master,  they  suggested  that  there  must 
be  som**  excellent  inherent  quality  m  the  soil,  which  had  ira- 
parie*!  to  a  contemptible  creature  like  the  fox,  vigor  and 
audncity  to  enable  him  so  to  set  at  nought  a  royal  Kajpoot ; 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  a  desirable  site  for  the  found- 
ation of  a  city  and  fort.  Rajah  Boodseyn,  after  consulting 
his  iistrologer,  found  that  it  was  an  auspicious  moment  for  the 
pari>ose,  so  at  once  he  dug  up  a  little  clay  from  the  jheel  with 
his  own  dagger,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  be 
named  K61  after  the  jheel.  In  seven  years,  the  fortress  and  city 
were  finished,  and  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed  from 
Jullalee  to  Coel,  which  became  the  capital  of  a  large  King- 
dom, comprising  Puttialee,  Budaon,  Sumbhul,  Kumpiil, 
Jaleysur  and  Burrun.  Aft;er  a  reign  of  65  years,  the  Rajah 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mungulseyn.  The  latter  made  an 
alliance  with  Rajah  Been  of  Mahrerah  and  Etawah,  and  gare 
his  daughter  Pudmoutee  in  marriage  to  his  heir.     On  mjah 
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Been's  death,  his  sons  deposed  and  murdered  their  eldest 
brother,  and  Pudmoutee  returned  a  widow  to  her  fathers 
house  at  Coel.  She  became  a  devotee  of  Gunga  and  her 
father  built  for  her  a  lofty  column  in  the  centre  of  his  fortress, 
from  whence  she  might  be  able  to  view  daily  the  sacred  river. 

Another  version  of  the  legend  is  that  the  unfortunate  Pud- 
moutee was  immured  alive  in  this  column,  like  the  Constance 
of  Marmion. 

"  What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 

"  What  treasuie  lay  solockV^  so  hid?  a  woman's  grave."* 

Although  we  would  much  rather  look  upon  this  pillar 
as  the  shrine  whence  the  sad  and  gentle  Pudmoutee 
paid  her  orisons  to  Gunga,  than  as  the  trophy  of  a  con- 
queror, we  are  bound,  by  a  regard  to  truth,  to  confess  our 
utter  disbeUef  in  the  above  fable,  and  to  us  it  appears  quite 
as  probable  (if  not  more  so)  that  Coel  was  founded  by  old  king 
Cole,  of  elorious  memory,  as  by  the  Rajah  Boodseyn  of  the 
Hindoo  legend. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  the  pillar  by  expressing 
a  hope  that  either  the  local  authorities,  or  the  Government 
may  be  induced  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  this  relic  of  antiquity. 
It  ought  to  be  restored  either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  at  all 
events  repaired  and  covered  in  from  the  weather.  Though 
vastly  inferior  to  the  Kootub  Minar  in  size  and  beauty,  it  is 
of  almost  equal  historical  interest,  and  deserves  to  be  rescued 
from  the  grasp  of  "  decay's  effacing  fingers." 

*  ChUde  Harold. 
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Tlie  British  residents  •  of  the  North  West  of  India,  from 
Patna  to  Peshawur,  as  well  as  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
Hindu  population  of  the  large  towns,  have  lately  been  star- 
tled by  the  rumours  of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  among  tlie 
self-styled  true  Mahommedans,  having  for  its  object  the  re- 
establishnient  of  the  supremacy  of  their  faith.  It  appears 
that  Jahnd  has  been  preached,  and  not  unsuccessfully  as  far 
as  mere  promises  of  support  and  contributions  in  money  are 
concerned,  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Punjab  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges ;  and  that  some  preparations  were 
beino;  made  to  enable  the  devoted  Ghazees,  again  to  erect  the 
standard  of  Islam  and  carry  it  victorious  through  the  ranks  of 
the  scattered  infidels,  or  to  obtain,  in  the  immediate  possession 
of  Paradise,  the  rewards  of  martyrdom.  In  consequence  of  in- 
formation received  by  the  authoritie<^,  extensive  seizorei  of 
correspondence,  and  some  arrests  of  persons,  have  been  made 
at  Lahore,  Meerut,  Delhi,  and  other  places  ;  every  ramifica- 
tion of  the  dangerous  mine  has  been  completely  discovered, 
and  the  kafirs  may  now  consider  themselves  safe  from  the 
Ghazee  swords.  As  it  is  well  known  that  the  origin  of  all 
these  troubles  was  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Wahabees  of 
Delhi,  we  trust  that  some  account — most  imperfect  the'  it  be — 
of  these  latter  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  We 
will  begin  first  with  the  personal  history  of  the  leaders. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  flourished  in 
Delhi  a  famous  doctor  and  Moulvee,  VaJee-uUah  by  name.  In 
religion  he  was  a  puritan,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  struggles  then  going  on  in  Arabia  and  Syria 
between  the  Wahabees  and  their  opponents.  However  this  be, 
he  was  not  fated  to  take  part  in  any  civil  and  religious  straggles ; 
he  died  early,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons,  Abd-ul-azeez, 
Rafee-ul-deen,  and  Abd-ul-kadir.  Though  these  were  very 
young,  when  their  father  died,  yet  they  inherited  his  abilities 
and  his  desire  for  learned  distinction.  Tlie  eldest,  Ald-ul- 
azeez,  is  said  to  have  been  no  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  that  event  took  place,  yet  he  continued  to  apply  himself 
diligently  to  study  ana  the  instruction  of  his  younger  bro- 
thers. He  was,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  most  learn- 
ed Mohammedans  of  the  present  day,  by  far  the  ablest  of  the 
Moulvees  of  Delhi;    he  possessed  a  sound    khowledge  of 
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Logic,  Medicine,  Geometry  and  Astronomy,  but  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  traditions 
and  the  writing  of  a  commentary  on  the  Koran.     Learumg 
was  inherited  by  his  family  from  generatian  to  generation, 
just  as  royalty  was   inherited   by   the  family   of  Tamerlane. 
From  his  family  all  Hindoostan  profited,  and  all  the  learned     . 
men  of  Delhi   were  his  pupils.     He  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  Sheas  than  any  of  that  sect,  his  con- 
temporaries;    and  he    wrote  amongst  many  other  works — 
abook  called  Jo/a/snaMre^a,  to  confute  their  peculiar  opinions. 
He  preached  regularly  twice  a  week  to  immense  crowds ; 
and  he  died  on  Saturday  the  7th  Shuwwal  1248,  when  uj) wards 
of  eighty  years  of  age.     During  his  lifetime,  his  younger  bro- 
ther Rufee-ul-deen  also  employed  himself  in  teaching  and 
was  his  successor  when  the  infirmities  of  age  pressed  too 
hard  on  Al)d-ul-azeez.     Rufee-ul-deen  becoming    celebrated 
for  generosity  and  liberaUty  as  well  as  for  learning.     The 
youngest  brother  Abd-ul-kadir   also  taught  a  school,  but  his 

fmpils  never  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and  he  chiefly 
ived  a  life  of  retirement  in  a  room  of  the  Akberabadee  Mus- 
jid  in    Duriagunge — a  quarter  of  Delhi. 

While  this  family  were  at  the  height  of  their  fame  there 
arrived  from  Bareilly,  Syud  Ahmud  Shahj  a  member  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Syuds  that  had  long  lieen  resident  at 
that  place.     Of  course  we  are  informed  that  his  object  in  mi- 
grating to  Del  hie  was  the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge. 
He  took  up   his  residence  at  the  Akberbadee  Musjid  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Abd-ul-kadir,  by  whom  he  was  instructed 
in  grammar.     Being  of  a  pious  and  charitable  disposition  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  musjid  and  of  those  who 
arrived  there  from  distant  parts,  especially  those  who  came 
to  acquire  from  Abd-ul-kadir  the  knowledge  of  hidden  things. 
In    attention  to  worship    he    surpassed  all  other  devotees. 
Abd-ul-kadir  frequently  observed  that  he  perceived  in  him 
the  marks  of  excellence,  and  prophesied  his  future  celebrity. 
Having  spent  some  time  in  the  class,  as  it  were,  of  Abd-ul- 
kadir,  the  Syud  thought  it  necessary  to  be  admitted  into  the 
class  of  tlie  eldest  brother.  Shah  Abd-ul  azeez.     The  latter, 
knowing  the  liistory  of  the  Syud,  remarked  that  for  appear- 
ance sake  only,  was  it  necessary  that  Ahmud  Shah  should 
become  his  pupil,  as  in  reality  the  latter  was  already  acquaint, 
ed  with  all  that  he  himself  could  impart.      After  some  time 
the  Syud  resolved  to  travel  in  various  directions  in  order  to 
maktt  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the 
truly  reUgious.     Adopting  a  religious  habit  he  wandered  from 

M 
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place  to  place ;  and,  his  fame  spreading  abroad,  crowds  of 
people  from  all  parts  bet^aii  to  gather  round  him,  and  regard 
him  as  their  re]i;^ious  guide  and  as  their  immediate  means  of 
salvation.  Restless  indisposition,  however,  or  perhaps  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  military  renown,  the  Syud  laid  aside  his  reli- 
5ious  dress  and  betook  himself  to  the  great  m  litarj'  leader  of 
ouk.  Amir  Khan  hospitably  received  him,  reposed  in  him 
great  confidence,  and  made  him  one  of  bis  officers.  Here  the 
byud  is  said  to  have  performed  many  deeds  of  valour,  inas- 
much as  courage  and  bravery  are  iniierent  in  Syuds  of  noble 
iiimily.  We  are  likewise  informed  that  he  continued  to  keep 
up  his  s[)iritual  character,  and  indeed  he  appears  to  have  serv- 
ed as  a  militury  priest  in  the  armies  of  Amir  Khan.  When 
Amir  Kh.m's  forces  were  disbanded  in  1818,  the  Syud  again 
repaired  to  Delhie  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Musjid 
of  Akbarabadee  Begum.  Abd-ul-azeez  and  Rafi-ul-deen, 
were  yet  aUve  but  both  very  old.  His  first  master  Abd-ul- 
kadir,  had  died  about  the  year  1812,  and  Moulvee  Mahomed 
Isniael  now  dischari^ed  the  duties  of  priest  and  teacher  in  the 
Akberabulee  mu>jld.  Of  cour?e  the  fame  of  the  Syud's  re- 
turn was  immediuiely  spread  throughout  the  city  and  he  was 
surrounded  by  those  in  quest  of  the  kuowle<lge  of  hidden 
things.  Moulvee  Ismael  and  Moulvee  Abd-ul-haee,  however 
were  in  these  days  but  worshippers  rtl'ier  the  common  sort, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  spiritual  religion.  Thev  re- 
solved to  put  the  sanctity  of  the  Syud  to  the  proof,  and  the 
result  was  their  own  conversion. 

Moulvee  Mohummed  Ismaeel,  soon  to  become  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  the  Moulvees  of  Delln',  was  the  nephew  of  Abdul- 
Azeez,  Rafi-ul-deen,  and  Abd-ul-kadir.  He  early  became 
an  orphan,  but  he  was  adopted  by  Abd-ul-kadir,  whose  grand 
daughter  he  afterwards  manied.  His  adopted  father  brought 
him  up,  in  all  respects,  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son,  and 
bestowed  all  imaginable  pains  on  his  ec^ication.  The  powers 
of  his  mind  were  unrivalled,  he  knew  in^lniotively  what  otheri 
cau'ouly  acquire  ai'ter  long  labour,  and,  in  short,  could  get  up 
liis  lessons  without  looking  at  them.  Sometimes  he  would 
raise  such  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  particular  passages 
that  his  master  had  great  ditficulty  in  solving  them.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  had  acquired  a  j)erfect  knowledge  of  all 
thiugs  recorded,  or  discoverable  by  reason.  The  most  learned 
Moulvees  of  the  city,  jealous  of  his  fame,  used  to  select  the 
most  difficult  passages  from  various  authors — passages  which 
they  themselves  had  made  out  after  long  study — and  attack 
liim  with  them  in  the  streets,    lliis  was  done  lest  he  should 
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have  time  to  go  home  Jind  consult  his  books ;  but  they  failed 
in  puzzling  him,  an  immediate  answer  was  always  given. 
His  mental  vision  pierced  through  all  clouds,  and  the  breath 
of  his  explanation  dispelled  all  clouds  from  the  intellect  of 
others.  No  pen  can  write,  no  tongue  can  relate  the  exalted 
abilities  of  Moulvee  Ismael.  His  sliglitest  conjecture  was 
equivalent  to  certainty.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Koran 
and  tradition  in  every  department  of  religion  and  law.  On 
almost  all  written  books  he  wrote  commentaries,  and  he  wrote 
pamphlets  on  lo^ic  and  other  sciences,  and  so  powerful  were 
his  arguiueats  that  Aristotle,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have 
esteemed  his  own  weaker  than  the  spiders  web.  Another 
work  of  his  was*  Rufu-i/edein  ;  and  at  a  later  date  he  pub- 
lished the  Tnkreeut'ul-eeman  the  standard  work  of  Wahabee 
faith  in  Delhi,  and  of  which  we  will  endeavour  hereafter  to 
give  some  account.  Every  learned  Moulvee  of  Dellii,  of 
whatever  sect,  acknowledges  that  his  reasoning  is  just.  How- 
ever, with  all  his  great  abilities  and  splendid  acquirements, 
he,  as  well  as  Abd-ul-Haee,  anotlier  great  controversiaUstand 
the  son-in-law  andpii})il  of  Abd-ul-azeez,  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  tlie  spiriturJies  of  religion. 

Ismaeel  and  Abd-ul-haee,  jealous  perhaps  of  what  they 
considered  the  unearned  fame  of  the  Syud,  or  wishing  to  ex- 
pose what  they  believed  imposture,  went  to  Ahmud  Shah, 
and  represented  to  him  that  they  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
pray  with  a  sincere  and  pure  heart,  and  that  their  chief  desire 
was  to  obtain  this  fervenf*y  through  his  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. The  Syud,  knowing  full  well  with  what  intent  they 
thus  addressed  him,  smiled  and  retui'ned  for  answer  : — "  Give 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  this  night  and  perhaps  you 
will  obtain  your  desires."  They  were  astonished,  but  they 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  that  night  repaired  to  him,  and 
prayed  along  with  him.  When  the  Syud  himself  had  ceased 
praying,  he  requested  the  two  Moulvees  to  go  apart  and  re- 
peat the  prayer  of  two  inclinations.  During  the  prayer  they 
fell  into  such  contemplation  that  the  whole  night  passed  away 
unobserved.  When  they  discovered  the  Syud  to  possess  such 
powers  over  internal  things  the  two  Moulvees,  the  next  morn- 
ing, publicly  chose  him  for  their  spiritual  director,  and  be- 
came his  constant  followers.  It  was  now  that  the  great  qua- 
lities of  Ismaeel  came  into  full  play,  and  when  we  say  great 
qualities  we  are  not  speaking  merely  after  the  manner  of 
Mohammedan  eulogists  for  we  really  believe  him  to  have  been 

*  Cemctrning  the  proper  method  of  holding  the  hands  at  the  time  of  prayer. 
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possessed  of  very  considerable  controversial  powers.  He  be- 
gan immediately  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  religion.  His 
principal  topics  were*  shirk  and  bidut.  His  stated  days  for 
preaching  were  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  so  powerful  were 
his  discourses  that  as  many  people  used  to  assemble  at  the 
Musjid  every  day  as  now  only  assemble  on  the  Eeds.  The 
effects  of  his  powerful  exhortations  were  immediate  and  ex- 
tensive, and  they  remain  to  this  day.  After  sometime  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  Syud  Ahmud  informed  Ismaeeland  Abd- 
ul-haee  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  together  with  himself, 
should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  and  thereby  attain  to 
perfection.  These  three  started  for  Mekka  by  way  of  Calcutta 
and  were  joined  by  others  on  the  way  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand.  All  these  the  Syud  is  believed  to  have  support- 
ed on  the  road.  They  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka, 
and  perhaps  to  Medinah  though  this  is  not  well  ascertain- 
ed— ^and  returned  again  to  Hindoostan  by  way  of  Calcutta.  On 
his  return  from  Arabia  the  Syud  made  some  delay  in  the  city 
of  Palaces  and  from  this  time  commences  his  career  as  a  leader 
of  the  faithful  against  the  infidels.  Some  Maliommedaa 
writers  are  full  of  the  wanderful  reform  of  manners  that  took 
place  during  his  stay  in  Calcutta.  All  customs  contrary 
to  the  Koran  or  the  practice  of  Mohammedans  were  abolished 
and  the  true  customs  were  restored.  No  wine  was  drunk, 
no  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  description  sold,  no  shops  for 
the  sale  of  forbidden  beverage  remained  open.  He  was  at- 
tended by  lakhs  of  disciples,  and  most  of  his  deputies  became 
saints  and  and  religious  chiefs.  Being  aware  from  his  know- 
ledge of  hidden  things,  that  he,  together  with  many  good 
Mohammedans,  should  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  he 
now  despatched  Moulvees  Ismaeel  and  Abd-ul-haee  through- 
out Hindoostan  to  pri^ach,  and  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
duty  of  fighting  against  the  infidels  and  of  the  blessings  re- 
sulting from  martyrdom.  It  is  said  that  these  Moulvees  were 
not  &s  yet  aware  of  his  ultimate  intentions,  but  being  his  sin- 
cere disciples  they  obeyed  his  orders  without  murmur  or 
question.  For  several  months  they  travelled  to  various  towns 
and  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  to  arouse  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Musselman  inhfibitants.  Nor  without  success. 
Many  professed  themselves  ready  to  follow  the  Moulvees  and 
their  master  to  death.  But  some  portion  of  prudence  lurks 
even  in  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  Ghazees.   The  slaughter  of  the 

*  Nearly  equivalent  to  '  idolatry*  and  '  heresy*  or  perlutpt  the  Ifttter 
would  be  best  translated  '  a  bad  innovatiom' 
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kafir  is  preferable  even  to  martyrdom.  Tlie  weaker  infidel 
is  to  be  attacked  first.  When  the  ISyiid  deemed  the  time  ripe 
he  recalled  his  preachers,  repaired  to  Delhi,  and  without  about 
a  thousand  followers  marched  thence,  by  the  circuitous  route 
of  Tonk,  Khyrpoor,  and  Candahar,  to  Punjtur  in  the  Eusof- 
zaee  hills  beyond  the  Cabul  river.  At  the  first  of  the  towns 
here  mentioned  the  Syud  was  enthusiastically  received,  num- 
Ders,  amongst  whom  was  the  son  of  the  cliief  himself,  enroUed 
themselves  in  the  list  of  his  followers.- 

The  remainder  of  the  career  of  the  Syud  is  too  well  known 
to  require  more  than  the  briefest  outline.  At  the  first  he  was 
received  by  the  Eusofzaees  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  his 
supremacy  was  generally  admitted.  In  1827  attacked  Akora, 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Cabul  river,  and  was  only  prevented 
obtaining  a  complete  victory  by  their  entrenchments.  He  com- 
pelled \ar  Mahommed  to  respect  the  territories  of  the  Euso- 
tzaees;  and,  afterwards,  in  1829,  completely  defeated  his 
army,  killed  Yar  Mohammed  himself  and  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  capturing  Peshawur.  According  to  Wahabee  accounts 
Yar  Mohammed  well  deserved  his  untimely  death.  He  had 
attempted  to  poison  the  Syud,  the  drug  was  actually  adminis- 
tered, but  Ahmud,  like  Mohammed  himself,  could  not  fall  so 
ingloriously,  although  in  both  cases  much  inconvenience, 
throughout  their  whole  lives,  resulted  from  the,  to  all  ordinary 
men,  latal  draught.  The  influence  of  the  Syud  now  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  hill  tribes  and  Cashmere.  In 
18«i0  he  attacked  the  Sikhs  under  Hurree  Singh  and  General 
Alhird  and  was  beaten  off  with  cKfficulty.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  completely  defeated  Sooltan  Mohammed,  the  new  Gover- 
nor of  Peshawur,  and  captured  that  town,  causing  at  the 
same  time  a  coin  to  be  struck  in  the  name  of  Ahmud  the  Just 
and  proclaiming  himself  KalipH.  This  however,  the  Waha- 
bees  pronounce  a  base  calumny  of  his  enemies.  The  sun  of 
the  Syud  was  now  in  its  zenith;  from  henceforward  his  afiairs 
began  to  decline.  He  imprudently  levied  tythes  from  bis 
Ensofzaee  adherents,  and  it  is  said  assigned  tneir  fairest  and 
wealthiest  maidens,  in  marriage,  to  his  needy  India  followers. 
He  was  compelled  to  abandon  Peshawur,  his  Eusofzaee  ad- 
herents abandoned  him  by  degrees,  and,  though,  in  the  desultory 
fighting  that  followed,  his  devoted  band  of  Ghazees  performed 
wonders,  yet  he  was  at  last  overpowered  and  killed  near 
Balakote,  his  head  was  severed  from  the  trunk  and  carried  to 
Lahore  in  order  that  it  might  be  identified  and  all  men  might 
know  that  the  leader  of  the  Ghazees  was  no  more. 

In  the  same  field  fell  the  learned  Moulvee  Ismaeel  and  hid 
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soul  obtained,  as  a  learned  native  has  it,  "  the  reward  of 
martyrdom,  an  abode  in  paradise.  To  this  day  the  excellent 
custom,  to  which  lie  in  this  country  gave  rise,  remains. 
In  Kohistan  every  year  some  Ghazees  are  prepared  for  battle 
with  the  infidel,  and  their  souls  always  obtain  the  rewards  of 
such  pious  actions" 

The  fate  of  Abd-ul-haee  was  more  inglorious.  After  en- 
during numerous  adventures,  braving  tne  dangers  of  the  sea 
and  the  toils  of  a  pilgrimage  ;  after  he  had  girt  his  sword  on 
his  thigh  for  the  cle>truction  of  the  detested  infidel,  he  wa« 
attacked — alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  ! — by  an  enemy, 
that  knows  neither  Mussulman  nor  kafir,  neither  Wahabee 
nor  biduttee,  neither  Ghazee  nor  the  peaceful  worshipper — 
he  was  attacked  by  Hemorrhoids  (to  give  the  disease  the 
most  high  sounding  name^  and  ignobly  died.  The  family  and 
may  of  the  followers  of  tlie  Syud  retired  to  Tonk  where  a 
hospit^ible  asylum  awaited  them,  and  where  it  is  said  there  are 
numbers  of  Wahabees  to  the  present  day. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  Syud,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Ghazees  are  left  entirely  without  hope.  Ah- 
mud,  before  the  last  fatal  field,  informecf,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  informed,  his  followers,  that,  tho'  he  should  be  taken 
from  them  for  a  time,  he  would  speedily  return.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  season  is  rapidly  approacliing  .  There  are 
certain  caves  in  Kohistan  from  which  mysterious  voices  we 
heard  to  issue  forth  announcing  the  speedy  return  of  tha  Hnz- 
rut.  Mysterious  turbans  on  mysterious-looking  heads  have 
shewn  themselves  at  a  distance  to  exulting  Ghazees,  who  re- 
joice that  the  hour  for  Juhad  is  again  at  hand.  All  this  we 
may  look  upon  as,  not  only  ridiculous,  but,  the  acme  of  insa- 
nity, Imt  even  insane  soldiers  are  not  to  be  despired  as  enemies, 
and  the  Government  ought  not  to  overlook  the  slightest  move- 
ments resulting  from  such  pernicious  principles  so  widely 
diffused. 
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ROUGH  NOTES  OF  A  TRIP  TO  REUNION,  the  Mauritius  and 

Ceylon  with  Remarks  on  their   Eligibility  as  Sanataria 

FOR  Indian  Invalids  BY  FREDERIC  J.  MOUAT  m.  d. 

Bengal  Medical  Staff.  * 


There  is  someffood  after  all  in  the  world,  and  what  is  more 
wojiderful  still,  tlio  Doctors  aj-e  not  so  bad  as  they  are  paint- 
ed. People  live  and  learn,  and  old  prejudices  yield  the  wsdl  to 
exj)erience.  We  confess  to  having  entertained  an  antipathy  to 
the  medical  profession.  We  have  looked  npon  Doctors  as  men 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  human  life  in  tiresome  patients, 
and  as  a  body  darkly   leagued  with   the  fraternity  of  under- 
takers.    Rough  notes  of  a  trip  to   Reunion  have  completely 
effaced  this  impression  from  our  mind.     Dr.  Mouat,  for  the 
writer  is  a  medical  man,  having  professionally  brought  his 
patients  into  an  unpromising  state  of  health,  has  generously 
provided  them  with  the  means  of  recovery.     Compelled   by 
sickness  in  1850,  to  leave  for  Bengal  and  search   for  health 
in  some  more  genial  climate.  Dr.  INIouat  was  visited    with 
doubts  and  perplexities  regarding  the  country  in  which   this 
desirable  consummation  was  to  be  attained.     The  world   was 
all  before  him,  where  to  choose,  that  is  the  particular  portion 
of  it  within  the  latitudes  laid  down  by  the  Ilon'hle  East  India 
Company,  as  the  limits  of  Indian  Medical  Fuilough.     The 
Doctor  in  truant  dispo.^ition  was  inclined  to  wander  amongst 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  information  regarding 
Sanitaria  in  these  islands  was  scanty.     The  result  of  his  doubts 
and  musings  developed  itself  in  a  trip  to    Reunion,  Mauritius 
and  Ceylon,  and  in  something  more  desirable  still,  namely  re- 
newed  health  and  considerable    pleasure    and  amusement. 
The  former  Dr.  Mouat  has  kept  to  himself,  in  the  latter,  the 
publication  of  his  rough  notes  has  made  ns  companions  and 
participators.  Of  his  own  work,  the  Doctor  thus  modestly  writes, 
"  the  Rough  Notes  pretend  to  no  literary  excellence,  attempt 
no  researcmes  into  the  arcana  of  science  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, and  are  simply  intended  to  guide  others  in  the  path 
that  proved  eminently  beneficial  to  myself."  Now  it  is  precisely 
this  absence  of  all  pretension  which  constitutes  the  charm  which 
the  volume  before  us  undoubtedly  possesses.  What  we  have  got, 
is  a  matter  of  fact  account  of  what  it  was  desirable  we  should 


♦  Thacker  Spink  and  Co.,   1852— CalcutU. 
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know,  described  in  very  readable  language.      Dr.  Mouat's 
self  imposed  task    was  to  find  some  sanaturia   for  invalids 
within  an  easy  distance  of  the  Presidency,  suitable  not  only 
for  wa!='tiiig  patients    but  also  for  consumptive  purses.     His 
next  duty  was  to  let  people  know  in  simple  English  that  his 
undertaking  had  been  successful,  and    to  descril)e,  without 
using  unnecessary  hard  words,  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  the  place  which  he  had  selected.     This  task  hfis  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished,    and  the  Anglo  Indian  community 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Mouat  for  the   business-like 
way  in  which  he  has  catered  in  their  behalf.  That  debt  of  gra- 
titude can  be  best  discharged  by  the  purchase  of  his  Rough 
Notes,  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.   The  sanataria  of 
Reunion,  Mauritius  and  Ceylon  are  fully  and  picturesquely 
described.     Anything  likely  to  interest  the  sick,  relative  to  the 
climates,  winds,  rain,  temperature,  fine  weather,  mineral  wa- 
t<ers  of  these  islands  is  fairly  and  simply  committed  to  paper. 
We  are  told  besides  of  the  amusements  which  the  three  sani 
taria  afford,  and  of  the  expense  of  living  in  each,  and  all  this 
is  stated  unaffectedly  and  with  a  proper  contempt  of  sesquip- 
edalian words.     Indeed  we  only  met  with  one  hard  word  in 
the  volume  and  that  is  "  etiolated,"  which  occurs  in  the  76th 
page  and  is  used  with  reference  to  the    fair  sex.     "  Tiie  life 
of  inactivity,  seclusion  and  utter  ennui  to  which  most  of  the 
fair  sex  are  doomed  in  India,   rapidly  converts  their  roses 
into  lilies,  and  leaves  ihem  pale  and  etiolated  as  a  flower  de- 
drived  of  light.     Now  what   does  etiolated  mean?    "Is  it  a 
congruent  epitheton,  appertaining  to  our  young  days  which 
we  may  denominate  tender,  or  an  appertinent  title  which  we 
mav  term  tough  ?"    Our  spelling  having  been  neglected  in 
early  youth,  we  are  compelled  to  sit  with  a  pocket  Johnson 
at  our  side.     That  large  man  has  omitted  to  give  the  word 
etiolated.     But  we  find  etiology  thus  rendered  and  explained 
"  ^.account  of  the  causes  of  any  thing." 

We  must  however  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for 
information  on  all  points  relating  to  the  three  islands ;  they  can 
form  their  own  opinions  on  the  especial  fitness  of  Reunion  as 
a  Sanatarium  for  the  recovery  of  health,  neither  our  time  or 
space  admit  of  any  long  extracts. 

But  Dr.  Mouat  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  something 
more  than  a  mere  attention  to  the  wants  of  private  individu- 
als ;  we  are  glad  that  his  eye  has  been  more  universally  ob- 
sei*vant.  Nothing  has  escaped  his  watchfulness ;  he  has  taken 
particular  pains  to  introduce  prominently  the  excellence  of 
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the  French  arrangements  for  securing  the  cleanliness  and 
comfort  of  the  European  Soldiers  in  Reunion,  and  he  has 
not  neglected  to  point  out  the  very  reverse  in  the  English 
Government  of  the  Mauritius.  We  shall  quote  both  passages. 
"  Tlie  infantry  Barrack  of  St.  Denis  is  a  long  range  of  stone 
building,  two  storied,  and  not  unlike  that  of  Chinsurah,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  small  wings  projecting  from  its  extremities 
on  the  sea  face.  It  has  broad  verandas  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  structure,  on  the  same  side,  large  enough  to 
muster  the  guards,  and  to  serve  for  all  interior  parades  and  in- 
spections in  wet  weather.  The  rooms  are  large,  ventilated, 
and  admirably  arranged ;  each  soldier  having  an  allowance  of 
space.  His  kit  is  upon  a  shelf  above  his  head,  and  the  arm 
racks  are  neatly  arranged  around  central  pillars.  This  is  a 
superior  means  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  disfigurement  of 
the  walls  along  which  they  are  usually  placed  in  Indian  bar- 
racks. The  stands  are  arranged  high  above  the  ground,  and 
each  niche  is  marked  with  the  name  and  number  of  the  soldier 
to  whom  the  musket  belong^s.  There  are  twenty  six  beds  in 
each  room,  and  the  dining  tables  of  the  men  run  between  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  Above  the  tables  are 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  safes  for  provisions  and  goglets 
of  arinking  water,  the  cleanliness,  cheerful  and  airy  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  are  all  that  could  be  desired." 

Again,  "  the  site  being  well  chosen  the  difference  of  a  few 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  for  each  man,  with  the  comparatively 
small  proportional  outlay  in  buildings,  makes  all  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  healthy  and  an  unhealthy  barrack."  So  much 
for  the  French  Barracks,  "  the  great  glory  of  the  town  of  St. 
Denis."  Now  for  those  of  the  Engli^  troops  in  the  Mauri- 
tius. 

*'  The  barracks  in  Fort  Louis  are  very  ill-placed  in  a  low 
position  at  the  Western  end  of  the  town,  with  stagnant,  swam- 
py, filthy  puddles  and  pools  in  their  rear.  They  are  enclosed 
m  an  extensive  parade  ground,  and  consist  of  two  ranges  of 
stone  buildings,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  low  in  the  roof,  and 
ill-adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  bodv  of  men. 
Fort  liouis  is  confessedly  the  hottest  place  in  the  island  and 
the  barracks  near  the  base  of  the  signal  mountain  are  in  about 
as  hot  a  position  as  could  have  been  selected."  Look  on  this 
picture  and  on  that !  Strange  it  is  that  the  best  served  nation 
under  the  sun  should  be  the  worst  and  most  inconsiderate 
master  I  Yet  undoubtedly  that  master  is  stubborn  and  preju- 
dicial old  John  Bull.    The  Government  of  India  might  take 

o 
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m  gU  to  refcr,  bat  are  eompdled  to  refrain 
1&.  Tbw|ii  ■  Ae  Smerintendent  of  PoKce  in 
'  pv£t  bj  d«  kkits  tbrown  out  in  the 
'  of  Ae  FreodiTolice,  and  the 
defired  froai  the  e^afafisfanient  of  horse  patrols  by 
A  sHBar  >i*4Ma  m  &e  Lover  ProTinces  might  per- 
baips  tmd  to  £mhi^  deeoily.  Hoverer  we  remember  the 
ftorrof  tfaefetfe  sendcBan  in  Wales  vho  amassed  abirgefor- 
tnaebT  minding  W  own  li  iw  ii,  and  as  the  police  arrange- 
ments m  Benssl  are  not  oar  b»ness»  die  less  we  say  about 
them  the  better.  So  let  ns  take  leaTe  of  !>.  Honat,  neartily 
commending  him  and  his  Boaeb  Notes  to  the  attention  of  our 
friends  in  the  North  West.  He  has  written  an  agreeable, 
Kuible,  n»fal  and  'mnu  iin^Tohmie,  Woold  thatdltrayel- 
lefs  weregiAed  with  a  OBaU  portion  of  his  observation  and 
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However  well  lithograph  drawings  are  executed,  there  is 
somethinff  very  unsatisfactory  about  them.  In  this  country 
where  lithography  has  usurped  the  place  of  wood-engravmg 
we  suppose  that  Mr.  Wagentreiber  makes  the  art  as  available 
as  it  can  be  made  for  comic  illustration,  and^  Mr.  C.  (Jrant 
for  picturesque  subjects.  But  we  admire  their  works  with  a 
proviso :— "  pretty  well"  we  say  "  for  India."  Now  there  is 
no  sort  of  reason  why  wood  engraving  should  not  be  intro- 
duced with  great  success  into  this  country.  We  have  the 
material;  there  is  plenty  of  box  wood  in  the  Hills,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  natives,  who  have  amongst 
themselves  so  many  arts  requiring  delicate  and  patient  mam- 
ptUution  would  become,  under  proper  education,  proficients 
with  the  graver.  It  is  quite  astonishmg  what  an  apathy  has 
existed  out  here  with  regard  to  almost  every  species  of  elegit 
art.  Cookery  and  Coolness  appear  to  be  the  only  two  sub- 
jects which  have  the  least  called  forth  ingenuity.  We  re- 
member once  having  a  gentleman  pointed  out  to  us,  who  was 
said  to  be  a  distinguished  character  and  a  very  clever  artist. 
We  naturally  supposed  that  he  was  a  painter  or  a  sculptor  or 
skilful  at  modelling  or  accomplished,  at  any  rate,  in  some  of 
the  beautiful  arts  of  modem  days.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  his 
fame  hung  solely  on  the  circumstance  that  he  had  invented  a 
ckutnee!  So  we  have  seen  some  mechanical  adeptness 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Thermantidote— for  the  speedier 
revolution  of  the  fan  or  the  production  of  a  stronger  current 
of  air. 

But  there  seems  to  be  little  interest  in  the  arts,  or  when 
there  is,  it  consbts  in  a  taste  for  procuring  works  of  art  from 
England,  and  not  in  producing  them  here.  The  natives,  as 
it  is  well  known,  show  both  a  fondness  for  and  also  consider- 
able skill  in  illumination.  Of  course  their  style  is  rude  and 
defective,  because  not  founded  upon  thoroughly  understood 
principles,  but  in  obtaining  brightness  and  permanency  of 
color  they  have  singular  success.  We  know  a  man  now 
holding  a  trumpery  employment  in  tlie  village  school  depart- 
ment, of  whom,  we  are  quite  sure,  Mr.  Owen  Jones  could 
make  a  first  rate  illuminator,  in  a  few  months.  But  the  sub- 
ject has  never  been  taken  up. 

Wood  engraving  has  been  known  to  our  neighbours  the 
Chinese  for  many  centuries  5  their  printing  is  a  specimen  of 
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it.  Those  little,  soft  books  that  accompany  the  puzzles,  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  printed,  but  they  are  really  a  series  of 
wood-engravings.  Most  people  know  the  outlines  of  the 
History  of  wocnl-engraving  in  Europe :  how  it  arose  first  in 
the  fifteenth  century :  how  Albert  Durer  and  Holbein 
carried  it  to  great  perfection  and  how  after  the  time  of  Papil- 
lon  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  died  away  till 
revived  by  our  own  countryman,  Bewick  who  may  be  consi- 
dered indeed  the  Father  of  the  modem  school.  How  well  do 
we  recollect  the  delight  with  which  as  a  child,  we  hung  over 
Bewick's  pictures  in  his-iEsop's  fables  j  and  the  whimsical 
tail-pieces,  so  full  of  point  and  often  too,  of  pathos. 

The  art  is  now  carried  to  very  great  perfection,  and  is  a 
general  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  public. 

We  think  there  are  two  ways  in  which  wood-engraving 
may  be  introduced  into  this  country.  First,  if  some  of  our 
amateur  artists,  of  whom  we  have  several  of  high  ability 
amongst  us,  would  try  their  hands  at  engraving  some  of  their 
own  dravrings.  We  believe  it  is  reall v  not  a  difficult  art  to 
learn ;  the  good  eye,  the  steady  and  delicate  hand  must  be- 
long as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  artist  before  he  can  draw 
at  all,  and  with  patience  and  full  instructions  obtainable 
(as  for  instance  in  Jackson's  Treatise  on  Wood-engraving — 
Charles  Knight,  London.  1839)  we  believe  our  amateurs 
would  soon  be  able  to  give  us  some  very  good  engravings. 
Amateurs  at  home  at  any  rate  do  engrave  on  wood  with  a 
large  success,  and  amongst  the  most  successful  have  been 
ladies.  We  copy  a  passage  from  the  Westminster  Review, 
1838;  and  we  trust  some  of  our  ladies,  who  complain  so 
much  of  the  insufferable /ar  niente  of  a  long  Indian  dav,  will 
kindly  think  whether  they  could  not  employ  some  of  their 
listless  hours  on  this  interesting  and  simple  art,  requiring  as 
it  does  little  exertion  of  strength  and  presenting  no  incon- 
veniences in  the  way  of  dirt  and  untidyness.  ''To  that 
large  portion  of  educated  gentlewomen  of  the  middle 
classes  who  now  earn  a  subsistence  chiefly  as  governesses, 
we  wish  to  point  out  this  art  as  an  honorable,  elegant, 
and  lucrative  employment,  easily  acquired,  and  everywhere 
becoming  their  sex  and  habits.  We  have  already  done 
honors  to  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  en- 
gravings of  Mary  Ann  Williams ;  we  venture  to  say  that  few 
women  of  taste,  whatever  their  rank  in  life,  can  look  on  **  Le 
Jardin  du  Paria  au  lever  de  Y  aurore"  without  envying  the 
artist  her  power  of  producing  a  scene  so  beautiful,  and  of  ex- 
citing in  thousands  the  pleasing  emotions  inseparable  from  it. 
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Apart  from  all  pecuniary  considerations,  to  be  able  to  do  it 
is  an  elegant  accomplishment;  and  the  study  of  the  principles 
and  details  of  taste  which  it  implies,  is  a  cultivating  and  re- 
fining process  to  every  mind.  AH  that  can  be  taught  of  the 
art  may  be  taught  in  a  few  lessons,  and  an  acquirement  made 
which  will  afford  no  slight  protection  against  misfortunes  to 
wliich,  in  this  commercial  country  the  richest  are  exposed — 
and  a  means  of  livelihood  obtained  which,  witliout  severing 
from  home,  without  breaking  up  family  assemblies,  is  at  oncQ 
more  happy,  healthy,  tasteful,  and  profitable  than  almost 
anv  other  of  the  pursuits  at  present  practised  by  women.  The 
laay  we  have  named  is  not  alone  In  the  practice  of  this  art. 
We  might  name  also  Ehza  Thomson,  and  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth Clint,  who  have  furnished  excellent  engravings  for  the 
"  Paule  et  Virginie  ;"  and  we  have  heard  of  several  daughters 
of  professional  and  mercantile  men,  not  likely  to  be  oepen- 
dent  on  their  own  exertions  for  support,  who  have  wisely,  by 
learning  this  art,  acquired  both  an  accomplishment  and  a  pro- 
fession. The  occupations,  we  may  also  add,  are  few  indeed 
to  which  gentlewomen  of  this  class  can  more  worthily  devote 
themselves,  than  to  an  art  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  enhance 
the  enjoyments  and  refinements  of  the  people,  by  scattering 
through  all  the  homes  of  the  land  the  most  beautiful  delinea- 
tions of  scenery,  of  historic  incidents,  and  of  distinguished  per- 
sons.'* 

Private  exertions  then,  we  think  would  effect  a  great  deal 
towards  introducing  wood  engraving,  but  of  course  if  Govern- 
ment took  the  matter  up,  a  much  greater  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  the  experiment. 

If  an  experienced  wood  engraver  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  established  at  one  of  the  colleges,  there  would  soon 
rise  up  around  him  a  skilful  body  of  Native  engravers,  llie 
employment  too,  would  present  a  profession  for  some  of  the 
students ;  their  education  might  progress  as  they  learnt  the 
the  art  and  when  it  was  completed,  they  would  be  able  to  set 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  strive  for  an  honest  livehhood, 
instead  of  kneeling  down  and  praying  to  Jupiter  of  the  sunny 
Agra,  as  they  are  rather  disposed  to  do,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  mud  of  difiiculties.  Perhaps  still  better  would  it 
be  if  the  introduction  of  this  art  could  be  made  the  founda- 
tion for  establishing  a  school  of  arts  in  one  of  our  principal 
cities.  To  Wood-engraving  might  as  occasion  offered  be  ad- 
ded illumination,  and  carving  and  the  other  elegant  arts  to 
which  so  great  attention  is  now  being  paid. 
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.  There  are  many  things  which  would  be  taken  up,  if  a 
beginning  was  once  made  :  it  is  only  the  trouble  of  originating 
wluch  daunts  most  of  us.  And  as  no  one  can  look  on  our 
local  society  without  seeing,  that  refined  tastes  are  now  in  the 
ascendant  and  that  the  dkys  of  apathy  and  coarseness  are 
beginning  to  be  numbered,  (we  aver  this  in  the  face  of  the 
Calcutta  Review)  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
an  interest  is  excited  in  the  introduction  of  useful  and  elegant 
arts,  and  amongst  them,  Wood-engraving. 
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THOMAS  HOLCROFT. 


Time,  which  sweeps  away  so  many  celebrities,  literary  and 
other,  has  almost  consignea  to  oblivion  the  name  of  lliomas 
Holcrofl.  It  was  a  name  however  well  known  in  the  days  of 
oar  fathers.  The  literary  and  dramatic  world  of  London  at 
the  beginning  of  tliis  century  paid  considerable  honour  to  a 
man  whose  pen  gave  birth  to  comedy,  opera,  and  furce  with 
surprising  rapitlity  and  great  success.  But  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries could  have  known  his  private  history,  or  been 
aware  through  what  struggles  lie  had  passed,  and  how  man- 
fully  and  clteerfully  he  had  borne  himself.  A  reprint  of  a 
memoir  of  his  life  given  to  the  world  some  years  since  by  Mr. 
Hazlitt  has  brought  this  story  of  a  battle  well  fought  and  a 
life  well  spent  to  the  knowledge  of  a  generation  which  would 
otherwise  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  an  obsolete  drama* 
tic  writer.  We  can  well  afford  to  let  comedies  and  tragedies 
of  a  second  rate  order  become  the  food  of  mice  and  the  wrap- 
pings  of  pepper — but  when  a  man  has  lived  well,  and  his  life 
nas  been  made  known,  his  history  is  a  gain  to  every  one  who 
studies  it,  to  the  end  of  time.  Whether  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man  or  not,  at  any  rate  the  most  interesting  study 
for  mankind  is  the  lives  of  men.  The  tale  of  successful  pa- 
tience, boldness,  and  genius  can  never  cease  to  charm. 

Holcrofl  has  left  a  record  of  his  own  life  to  the  age  of  six- 
leen.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester 
Fields,  on  the  10th  of  Dec.  1746.  His  father  was  a  cobbler 
and  his  mother  sold  oysters  and  greens.  But  his  father  had 
a  mind  above  his  station.  He  gave  his  son  the  education 
which  the  Persians  thought  included  all  that  was  requi. 
site  for  the  greatest  of  heroes.  He  taught  him  to  ride,  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  to  use  the  bow — ^but  as  archery  was  no 
longer  in  fashion,  the  bow  he  learnt  to  wield  was  that  which 
awwens  the  violin.  The  cobbler  did  not  stick  to  his  last  very 
well,  and  a  natural  fondness  for  horses  prompted  him  to  try 
to  make  aniionest  penny  by  selling  ana  letting  them.  Young 
Holcroft,  buckled  to  the  saddle  by  straps,  accompanied  his  fa- 
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ther  on  a  little  pony  when  the  horses  were  exercised.  Bat 
fortune  fled,  as  fortune  is  wont,  from  the  house  of  a  shoemaker 
who  was  out  all  day  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  The  family  had 
to  lea^e  London  and  thenceforward  led  a  vagrant  life,maintain- 
ing  themselves  with  great  difficulty  by  Jiawking  pots  and 
small  haberdashery  about  tlie  country.  Youug  Tom,  who  was 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  suffered  much  from  the  coarse  and 
uncertain  food  and  weary  wandering  of  such  a  life.  But  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  too  keen  to  be  deadened  by  the  cares  and 
struggles  of  a  childhood  spent  amidst  want  and  toil,  were 
stimulated,  more  perhaps  than  they  could  have  been  in  any 
other  way,  by  the  novelties  which  a  pedlarsbip  constantly  pre.- 
sented  to  him, — by  the  change  of  scenery,  the  sight  of  different 
towns,  and  the  contrast  of  the  faces,  language  and  manners 
found  in  the  several  counties.  Sensitive  and  superstitious,  gif- 
ted with  a  singular  power  of  observation,  he  was  yet  obedient 
and  courageousand  an  excellent  son  to  a  father  alternately  fool- 
ishly affectionate  and  cruelly  harsh.  An  acquaintance  gave 
him  a  book  containing  the  history  of  the  seven  Champions  of 
Christendom.  He  read  and  pondered  and  caught  something 
of  the  heroism  which  he  admired.  One  day  he  was  sent  out  by 
his  parents  to  beg — and  the  readiness  of  his  invention  betrayed 
him  into  innumerable  falsehoods.  On  his  return  he  was  able 
to  boast  that  he  had  told  a  different  story  at  each  house  he 
had  visited.  His  father,  greatly  shocked,  told  Iiim  that  his 
facility  in  deceit  would  lead  him  step  by  step  to  the*  gallow8» 
and  forbad  his  going  on  such  an  errand  again.  The  boy's 
notions  of  heroic  virtue  came  lo  the  aid  of  his  fathers  lessons* 
For  to  be  a  liar  and  rogue  and  ^et  hanged  did  not,  he  says, 
square  well  with  the  confused  ideas  he  had  of  goodness 
and  greatness  or  with  his  conception  of  a  hero. 

But  the  cobbler's  love  for  horses  was  destined  to  produce 
a  considerable  effect  upon  his  son's  life.  The  &mily  of  wan- 
derers happened  to  be  at  Nottingham  during  the  race  week. 
The  general  excitement  and  his  father's  enthusiasm  awoke  an 
answering  spirit  in  the  breast  of  young  Holcroft.  By  chance 
he  fell  in  with  a  stable-lad  from  Newmarket.  He  accompa*- 
nied  this  new  companion  and,  after  one  or  two  changes  of  ser- 
vice, was  at  last  engaged  by  one  of  the  first  trainers  of  that  day, 
John  Watson.  His  skill  and  courage  soon  placed  him  high 
in  his  master's  estimation.  A  dun  horse,  by  no  means  a  tame 
or  safe  one  was  committed  to  his  care.  One  wintry  day  he 
and  the  other  lads  in  the  stable  were  ordered  up  to  the  Bury 
hills.  It  mizzled  a  very  sharp  sleet,  the  wina  became  un- 
commonly cutting,  and  the  dun  being  remarkable  for  a  ten- 
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der  skin,  found  the  wind  and  the  sleet  which  blewjdirecdy  up 
his  nostrils  so  very  painful  that  it  suddenly  made  him  out* 
rageous.  He  started  from  the  rank  in  which  he  was  walking, 
tried  to  unseat  his  rider,  and  endeavoured  to  set  off  at  fiul 
speed :  and  when  he  found  he  could  not  get  head  be^an  ta 
rear,  to  snort  and  plunge.  Holcroft  having  felt  the  horse*B 
uneasiness  before  his  violence  began  was  fortunately  prepared, 
sat  firm  and  upright  and  came  off  the  victor.  From  that  mo- 
ment his  Newmarket  reputation  was  establishedr  He  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  gallop,  the  greatest  distinction  a  stable- 
boy  can  have  conferred  on  him,  and  was  changed  from  horse 
to  horse  as  often  as  a  new  animal  of  greater  power  and  spirit 
was  brought  into  the  stables.  In  his  Autobiography  he  gives 
several  anecdotes  of  this  time  of  his  life,  not  perhaps  very 
interesting  in  themselves,  bnt  shewing  that  he  possessed  at  an 
early  age  a  persevering  spirit,  and  an  undaunted  heart.  He 
felt  the  change  in  his  new  mode  of  living  to  be  really  luxuri- 
ous. From  the  half-starved  leader  of  a  hawker's  donkey  he 
had  become  the  well-fed,  clean,  flattered  favorite  of  a  horse- 
trainer.  But  he  was  not  content  to  !fe  this  and  nothing  more. 
His  active  mind  demanded  the  means  and  material  of  thought. 
The  kind  fates  introduced  him  to  a  literaiy  cockfeeder.  This 
strange  votary  of  learning  made  him  acguainted  with  Swift 
and  Addison,  with  Gulliver's  Travels  and  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley.  It  must  have  been  a  sight  such  as  Newmarket  does  not 
oiten  see, — a  cockfeeder  teaching  a  stable-boy  the  beauties  of 
English  literature.  Perhaps  a  rarer  sight  was  that  of  the  same 
stable-boy  throwing  lumself,  as  Holcroft  did  shortly  after,  into 
the  depths  of  devotional  excitement.  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man 
was  his  favorite  study,  and  he  ranked  John  Bunyan  among 
the  most  divine  writers  he  had  ever  read.  One  day  he  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  a  church  and  heard  voices  singing.  He 
joined  the  group,  was  invited  to  try  his  voice,  and  so  pleased 
the  choir  and  their  instructor  that  he  was  asked  to  jom  their 
meeting.  He  consented,  and  purchased  Arnold's  Fsalmody 
which  he  diligently  studied  in  a  hayloft,  though  sorely  tried 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  technical  words,  and  almost  giving 
up  his  task  under  the  difficulty  of  attaching  a  meaning  to  the 
mysterious  terms"  MajorandMinor  Keys".  His  successhow- 
ever  was  so  great  that  he  obtained  the  nickname  of  the  Sweet 
Singer  of  Israel.  His  instructor  in  music  also  taught  him 
arithmetic,  and  in  three  months  he  had  mastered  Practice  and 
the  Rule  of  Three.  So  great  indeed  was  his  reputation  for  lite- 
rary powers  and  tastes,  that  a  schoolmaster  at  Newmarket 
offered  to  teach  him  gratis.    When  the  new  scholar  arrived^ 
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tbe  teacher  wished  to  shew  off  the  P^id^  he  hed 
and  astonished  the  daas  hy  malung  Tom  spell  Maheidiahl- 
hasbbaz,  which  his  quick  ear  enabled  him  to  do.  At  length 
these  pnrsnits  produced  their  natural  effect.  Holcroft  grew 
tired  of  his  illiterate  companions.  He  k>nged  for  a  wider 
field,  and  quitting  Newmarket  to  the  great  regret  of  John 
Watson,  he  proceeded  at  the  age  of  16  to  tiy  hw  fortune  in 
London. 

As  the  greatest  of  geniuses  must  eat,  he  had  to  set  about 
some  means  of  gaining  his  daily  bread.    His  father's  oeen« 

{ation  promised  the  easiest  opening.  HecobUed  a  fitds, 
ut  he  read  more,  and  after  three  years'  patient  endnraoee, 
(during  which  he  had  added  to  his  cares  by  marrying  at  the 
early  age  of  19,)  he  threw  away  the  awl  in  despair  and  by 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  saved  him  from  enlisting  in  tiuB 
£a8t  India  Companys  service  as  a  common  soldier,  he  triad 
the  last  chance  of  a  desperate  son  of  the  Muses,  and  became 
a  strolling  player.  His  first  engagement  was  in  Lrelaiid. 
For  a  guinea  a  week  he  underwent  the  mortification  of  hay- 
ing to  submit  to  the  dfprices  of  a  despotic  manager,  and  of 
devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  alternately  prompting  and 
playing  foolish  old  men.  At  last  even  this  hardeamed  guinea 
was  stopped  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  collect  money 
sufficient  to  take  him  back  to  England.  A  dangea*  greater 
than  any  he  had  encountered  on  land  awaited  him  at  sea.  A 
storm  arose,  so  violent  and  of  such  long  duration  that  even 
tbe  hearts  of  the  sailors  gave  way.  Fear  and  superstition 
prompted  them  to  seek  the  cause  of  their  disaster  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  a  Jonah.  Holcroft,  as  following  tbe  profane  calling  of 
a  player,  was  selected  as  the  victim.  He  was  reading  Hudi* 
bras  at  a  time  when  all  the  other  passengers  were  at  break-* 
fiist.  A  group  of  drunken  and  furious  i^ora  attacked  him. 
**  You  are  the  Jonas  "  said  one ''  and  by  Jasus,  the  ship  wiling 
ver  see  land  till  you  are  tossed  overboard,  you  and  your  plays 
along  with  you.  "  Fortunately  Holcroft  had  presence  of  mind 
enou|s:h  to  begin  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  the  book 
he  held  in  his  hand.  He  thus  gained  time  to  slink  away  to 
the  quarterdeck,  and  placing  himself  under  the  protection  of 
his  fellow  passengers  completed  his  voyage  in  safety.  At 
Hereford  he  joined  a  company  under  die  management  of  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  Thence  forward  for  seven  long  years 
he  wandered  as  an  itinerant  actor.  He  was  not  at  aJl  suo* 
cessful  on  the  stige ;  his  best  part  was  Polonius.  But  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  know  how  to  get  honey  out  of 
^vild  flowers.    The  study  ot  numerous  books,  the  ooltiTatioa 
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of  the  mind  ffained  imperceptibly  by  on  acquaintance  with 
the  best  woru  of  great  writers,  toe  habit  of  speakine  in 
language  raised  much  above  the  phraseology  of  the  vulgar^ 
and  the  constant  change  of  the  subject  of  thought  combined 
to  improYe  and  stimulate  the  powers  of  a  man,  whom  nature 
had  endowed  with  refinement  of  feeling  and  wonderful  yer- 
sability  and  activity  of  intellect.  In  his  novel  of '^Hueh  Trevor/' 
Holcroft  has  expressed,  with  considerable  force  ana  eloquence, 
the  bright  as  well  as  the  sober  side  of  the  picture  which  the 
life  of  a  strolling  actor  presents — ^  Know"  he  says  *'  there  is  a 
certain  set,  or  socie^  or  men,  frequently  to  be  met  in  strag- 
ling  parties  about  this  kingdom,  who  by  a  peculiar  kind  ot 
mapc  will  metamorphise  an  old  bam,  stable,  or  outhouse  in 
such  a  wonderful  manner,  that  the  said  bam,  stable,  or  out* 
house  shall  appear  according  as  it  suits  the  will,  or  purpose 
of  the  said  magicians ;  at  one  time  a  prince's  palace,  at  another 
a  peasant's  cottage :  now  the  noisy  receptacle  of  dmnken 
clubs  and  wearied  travellers  called  an  inn — anon  the  magni- 
ficent dome  of  a  Grecian  temple.  These  necromancers  al- 
though whenever  they  please  they  become  princes,  kings 
and  heroes,  and  reign  over  all  the  empires  of  the  vast  and 
peopled  earth :  though  they  bestow  governments,  viceroyal- 
ties,  and  principalities  upon  adherents,  divide  the  spoils  of 
nations  among  their  pi^es  and  parasites  and  give  a  kingdom 
for  a  kiss :  yet  no  sooner  do  their  sorceries  cease  though  but 
the  moment  before  they  were  revelling  and  banqueting  with 
Marc  Antony,  or  quaffing  nectar  with  Jupiter  himself,  it  is 
a  safe  wager  of  a  pound  to  a  shilling,  that  half  of  them  go 
supperless  to  bed.  A  set  of  poor,  but  pleasant  rogues,  mise- 
rable, but  merry  wags  that  weep  witliout  sorrow,  stab  without 
anger,  die  without  dread,  and  laugh,  sing  and  dance  to  inspire 
mirth  in  others  while  surrounded  themselves  with  wretched- 
ness." 

Even  afler  he  abandoned  this  life  of  mingled  gaiety,  and 
gloom,  it  was  long  before  Holcroflt  emerged  from  the  obscu-- 
rity  of  his  position,  and  rose  to  fame  and  fortune.  He  pro- 
cured an  engagement  in  very  inferior  parts  at  Drury  Iiane, 
then  managed  by  Sheridan.  But  it  was  not  any  want  of 
industry,  or  ability,  that  kept  him  unknown.  His  first  literary 
efforts  passed  unnoticed  to  oblivion.  In  1780  he  published 
a  novel  called  "  Alwyn  or  the  Gentleman  Comedian"  em- 
bodying^ in  the  form  of  a  tale  many  of  his  own  reminiscen- 
ces. The  work  does  not  seem  to  have  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  it  met.  It  was  what  the  first  effort  of  an  ill-educated 
man  is  almost  sure  to  be,  crude,  ill-arranged,  forced,  and 
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improbable.  But  tbe  comedy  of  "  Duplicity  "  which  appear^ 
at  Covent  Garden  in  the  following  year,  was  well  received, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  step  he  made  on  the  way 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  When  he  had  once  secured  even 
a  slight  hold  on  public  estimation,  his  eager  mind,  and  un- 
tiring activity  was  sure  to  improve  his  position.  He  went 
to  Paris,  being  engaged  by  the  Rivingtons  to  discover  new 
French  publications,  of  which  translations  might  be  made 
likely  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  British  public.  Among  those 
he  selected,  and  translated,  were  the  Tales  of  the  Castle  by 
Madame  de  Genhs.  He  had  mtroductions  to  several  persons 
eminent  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  world.  Among  there 
was  Count  Catuelan,  with  whorh  he  engaged  in  a  discussion 
upon  the  attack  made  by  Voltaire  on  Shakespeare.  The 
following  day  he  sent  the  Count  a  little  allegorical  poem  on 
the  subject,  which  is  perhaps  worth  quoting  to  shew  that  the 
stableboy  and  cobbler  could  now  express  himself  with  facility, 
and  some  degree  of  elegance. 

Clad  in  the  wealthy  robes  his  genius  vrrought 
In  happy  dreams  was  gentle  Shakespeare  laid  : 

His  pleased  soul  wandering  through  the  realms  of  thought. 
While  all  his  elves  and  rairies  round  h'm  played. 

Voltaire  approached — straight  fled  the  quaint-eyed  band. 
For  envy's  breath  such  sprites  may  not  endure ; 

He  pilfered  many  a  gem  with  trembling  hand. 
Then  stabbed  the  bard  to  make  the  theft  secure. 

Ungrateful  man.     Vain  was  thy  black  design — 
Th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deea  thy  hand  defiled. 

Preserved  by  his  own  charms  and  spells  divine 
Safely  the  gentle  Shakespeare  slept  and  smiled. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Holcroft  had  two  operas 
written  by  him  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  not  otherwise 
remarkable  than  because  one  of  them  called  "  The  Noble  Pea- 
sant"  was  the  first  attempt  to  bring  the  age  of  chivalry  on  the 
stage,  in  the  manner  which  afterwards  became  so  po|5ular 
when  scenes  of  extravagant  romance  were  associated  with  the 
features  and  characters  of  those  times.  In  1784  the  "  Ma- 
"*5®^e  Figaro"  of  Beaumarchais  came  out  at  Paris.  Hol- 
crott  heard  of  the  merits  and  success  of  the  piece,  and  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  France  in  order  to  procure  a  copy,  that 

fnn^^i.  ^S.'^^*^  *"^  *^aP*  i*  to  the  English  stage.    He 
louna  that  the  comedy  had  not  been  printed,  and  the  jealousy 
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of  the  French  managers  prevented  any  manuscript  copy 
getting  abroad.  But  Holcroft  was  not  to  be  beaten.  In 
company  with  a  friend  he  went  every  night  to  the  theatre 
and  witnessed  ten  successive  performances.  At  night  when 
he  and  his  friend  got  home,  each  set  ,down  as  much  as  he 
could  recollect  of  a  scene  and  they  then  compared  notes,  and 
each  refreshed  the  memory  of  the  other.  The  next  evening 
they  observed  and  corrected  their  mistakes,  and  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  their  text.  And  thus,  though  they  did 
not  venture  to  make  a  single  note  during  the  representation, 
the  entire  play  was  at  length  transcribed.  If  Holcroft  con- 
tributed anything  like  an  equal  share  to  the  undertaking,  he 
accomplished  a  task  that  would  tax  severely  the  memory,  and 
acuteness,  of  a  highly  educated  man  familiar  with  Prench 
from  his  boyhood.  In  altering  it  for  the  English  stage, 
Holcroft  macfe  considerable  changes  in  Figaro,  but  very  suc- 
cessfully, and  when  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The  Fol- 
lies of  a  Day'^  it  had  a  reception  that  equalled  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  all  who  were  aware  of  the  merits  of  the 
original  and  the  skill  of  the  translation. 

In  1791  Holcroft  brought  out  the  comedy  of  the  "  School 
for  Arrogance, "  and  shortly  after  that  of  the  "  Road  to  Ruin. " 
It  was  on  these  two  comedies,  and  especially  on  the  latter, 
that  his  pretension  to  contemporary  fame  principally  rested. 
They  discover  great  ease,  and  power  of  expression,  much  skill 
in  the  management  of  plot  and  a  turn  for  the  invention,  and 
developement  of  intrigue.  Most  of  the  characters  would  ap- 
pear to  us  now  a  days  unnatural  and  caricatured.  But  even 
m  the  best  dramas  of  the  18th  Century,  in  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer"  and  "  The  Rivals,"  there  is  a  kind  of  unreality  per- 
vading all  the  delineations  of  society.  This  was  partly  caused 
by  the  state  of  society  in  which  much  that  was  at  once  foolish, 
and  fictitious  was  allowed  to  prevail, — partly  by  a  convention- 
al mode  of  writing  them  current,  which  assigned  to  every 
character  some  few,  striking,  simple  and  generally  exaggerat- 
ed traits.  Mrs.  Malaprop  never  talks  English  and  Sir  Lucius 
tdways  talks  Irish.  The  two  comedies  of  Holcroft  deservedly 
ranked  among  the  most  successful  specimens  of  the  comedy 
then  in  vogue.  The  character  of  Goldfinch  in  the  "  Road  to 
Ruin"  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  public.  He  is  a  light 
hearted,  thoughtless,  good  humoured  fool  glorying  in  the  ex- 
cess of  spirits  and  carrying  away  the  audience  with  the  exu- 
berance of  his  cheerful  nonsense,  and  the  oddity  of  his  oft-repeat- 
ed saying  '*  That's  your  sort'*  applied  to  every  possible  sub. 
jecty  and  on  every  possible  occasion. 
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Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Fortune  thus  began  at  last  to 
smile  upon  the  weary,  and  hard  struggling  aspirant,  be  sus- 
tained a  blow  in  his  own  family  circle  so  severe,  as  to  render 
him  insensible  to  the  delights  of  success,  and  careless  of  his 
future  career.  His  only  son  died  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly melancholy  and  shocking.  He  was  a  boy  pf  great  pro- 
mise, ready,  ardent,  and  imaginative,  but  of  a  restless  and 
impatient  disposition.  During  his  childhood  he  several  times 
ran  away  from  his  home,  and  he  at  length  departed  to  return 
no  more.  He  asked  permission  to  dine  with  a  friend  in  the 
city,  waited  till  his  father  had  left  the  room,  broke  open  a 
drawer  and  taking  out  forty  pounds,  left  the  house.  He  hast- 
ened to  join  an  acquaintance  who  was  going  to  the  West 
Indies.  At  length  his  friends  ascertained  that  he  was  on 
board  the  "  Fame"  then  lying  in  the  downs.  His  father  set 
off  immediately,  and  found  from  the  Captain  of  the  ship  that 
his  son  was  really  there.  The  unfortunate  youth  had  public- 
ly declared,  that  he  would  shoot  any  other  person  who  should 
come  to  take  him,  but  that  if  his  father  came,  he  would  shoot 
himself.  The  threat  in  one  so  young  was  considered  not 
worth  regarding,  Mr.  Holcroft  went  on  board — and  hearing 
that  his  son  was  in  a  dark  part  of  the  steerage  went  to  seek 
him.  The  miserable  boy,  guilty  and  frightened,  heard  his 
footstep,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  his  situation,  and 
with  a  pistol  he  held  in  his  hand,  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
Holcroft  lived  for  several  years  after  the  occurrence,  but  nei- 
ther courage  nor  elasticity  of  mind  could  enable  him  wholly 
to  surmount  the  shock.  All  his  subsequent  writings  bear  the 
impress  of  a  pensive  and  mournful  spirit. 

It  was  perhaps  the  depression  naturally  resulting  from  so 
sad  a  loss  that  turned  the  current  of  Holcroft's  thoughts 
during  the  next  year,  or  two,  to  writings  of  a  philosopical  clia- 
racter.  In  two  novels, "  Anna  St.  Ives,"  and  "  Hugh  Trevor" 
which  he  wrote  at  this  time  of  his  life,  he  has  attempted  M 
once  to  pourtray  the  ideals  of  his  fancy,  and  to  sketch  the 
theories  ne  had  embraced.  Sanguine  and  enthusiastic  in  tem- 
perament, full  of  benevolent  and  generous  feeling,  and  consci- 
ous from  his  own  experience  how  much  men  bom  under  dis- 
advantages may  do  to  raise  themselves,  he  was  exactly  the 
man  to  I^  captivated  by  the  notion  then  espoused  by  many  men 
of  literary  eminence  that  human  nature  was  capable  of  at- 
taining perfection.  To  us  who  have  witnessed  the  contradiction 
which  half  a  century  of  additional  history  has  given  to  this 
dream,  it  seems  a  poor  auaint,  foolish  sort  of  belief.  Bat  men 
who  had  been  awakenea  almost  to  a  new  existence  by  the 
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glories  which,  in  their  imagination,  encircled  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  could  believe  any  thing  of  a  race 
of  which  one  part  had  done  so  much,  and  mdeea  there  is  at 
all  times  something  enviable  in  the  fond  simplicity  which  errs 
on  the  side  of  a  generous  credulity.  It  is  not  much  to  boast 
of  that  we  see  the  frailties  and  folhes  of  mankind  more  clearly 
than  our  fathers.  Certainly  however  the  tenet  of  man's  per- 
fectability  was  sure  to  make  a  bad  basis  for  a  work  of  fiction. 
Faultless  heroes  are  as  dull  as  they  are  improbable.  Frank 
Henley  the  hero  of  Anna  8t.  Ives  is  a  kind  of  moral  puppet 
worked  with  the  virtues  for  strings.  The  author  pulls  the 
cord  of  benevolence  and  the  doU^-hero  throws  away  Ins  purse : 
or  he  puts  candour  into  motion,  and  his  automaton  makes 
a  clean  breast  of  all  his  peccadilloes.  In  Hugh  Trevor  vices 
an  depicted  with  the  same  unity  of  colouring.  The  -vicious 
characters  are  so  obviously  set  up  as  warnings,  thev  are  so 
clearly  painted  monsters  and  not  real,  that  no  one  who  reads 
their  deeds  and  fate  feels  more  warned  or  more  afi*aid  than  a 
man  who  sees  the  sign  of  a  ffreen  dragon  on  a  high  way. 
It  is  in  mixed  characters  that  the  poet  or  dramatist  must  shew 
his  power  and  seek  his  Buceess. 

Such  writings  as  these  of  Holcroft,  though  not  likely  to 
charm  or  enlighten  future  generations,  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  at  least  to  be  considered  innocent  and  harmless. 
But  in  moments  of  political  excitement,  there  is  nothing  which 
may  not  be  twisted  and  perverted  into  an  evidence  of  guilt. 
The  excesses  and  horrors,  which  harl  defaced  and  dishonoured 
France  frightened  the  English  Government  into  an  alarm 
which  made  it  at  once  ridiculous  and  tyrannical.  Among 
other  victims  Holcroft  was  selected,  although  his  voice  had 
been  repeatedly  uphfted  in  the  cause  of  order,  and  his  pen  was 
constantiy  engaged  in  tracing  the  praises  of  sobriety  and  vir- 
tue. But  to  write  at  all  was  sometning  of  a  crime,  and  to  write 
what  was  intelligible  only  to  the  good  and  the  thoughtful  gave 
grounds  for  the  darkest  suspicions.  In  November  1792  he  be<* 
came  a  Member  of  a  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
the  object  of  which  was  nothing  more  than  to  collect  facts 
firom  which  to  judge  of  the  influence  which  political  institu- 
tions exerted  u[)on  the  morals  and  haprriness  or  nations.  When 
Holcroft  heard  in  1794  tiiat  some  of  tne  Members  of  this  So- 
eiety  had  been  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  treasonous 
Icuiguage  heU  in  discussions  among  those  present  at  their 
meetings,  he  eonid  not  contain  his  indignation  and  astonish-i 
ment.  Surely,  he  said,  either  there  have  been  practices  of 
which  I  am  totally  ignorant,  or  men  are  running  mad.    Th#^ 
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Cad  was  that  Parliament  bad  declared  that  treason  existed  and 
the  authorities  felt  bound  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
Holcroft  was  at  length  informed  that  a  warrant  was  out 
against  him.     He  entirely  refused  to  withdraw  into  retire- 
menty  or  avoid  tbe  publicity  and  danger  of  a  trial  bj  a  pru^ 
dent  retreat.    He  even  abandoned  a  project  of  leaving  town 
for  sea-bathing  to  which  he  had  been  previously  persuaded 
by  his  physician.     Even  after  he  knew  that  an   indictment 
had  been  preferred  against  him   he  resolved  to  maintain 
his  ground.       The   next   morning  he  appeared  in  Court 
and  addressing  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  offered  voluntarily 
to  surrender^iimself.  His  boldness  and  air  of  innocence  seemed 
to  disconcert  those  who  were  eng^aged  in  the  prosecution :  at 
length  his  surrender  was  accepted  and  he  was   connnitted  to 
New&;ate,  having  named  Erskine  as  his  counsel.   He  remain- 
ed within  the  walls  of  the  prison  nearly  eight  weeks.     He 
employed  himself  in  arranging  his  defence  as  well  as  it  is  was 
possible  a  man  could,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  he  was  ac- 
cused.   On  the  first  of  December  he  was  brought  to  tbe  bar« 
but  it  was  only  a  mock  trial  that  he  had  to  undergo.     No 
evidence  was  offered  against  him,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
court  he  was  honorably  acquitted^-and  thus  a  man  against 
whom  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  had  to  wait 
two  months  before  he  could  get  his  prosecutors  to  say  that 
he  was  not  suspected.    The  truth  was,  that  the  real  battle 
was  fought  in  tbe  case  of  Tlioraas  Hardy,  who  was  named  in 
the  same  indictment,    and  when  he  was  acquitted  no  one  was 
in  any  danger.     In  Holcroft's  own  energetic  words.    "  The 
whole   power  of  government  was  directed  agaiiist  Thomas 
Hardy ;  in  his  fate  seemed  involved  the  fate  of  the  nation,  and 
the  verdict  seemed  to  burst  its  bonds,  and  to  have  released 
it  from  inconceivable  miseries  and  ages  of  impending  slavery. 
The  acclamations  of  the  Old  Bailey  reverberated  from  the 
furthest  shores  of  Scotland,  and  a  whole  people  felt  the  en- 
thusiastic transports  of  recovered  freedom."    Unfortunately 
Holcroft  found  that  though  freedom  was  recovered,  tyranny 
had  left  its  sting  behind.     Society  could  not,  and  would  not 
believe,  that  a  man  had  been  tried  for  high  treason  without 
having  given  some  pounds  for  the  charge.    Windham  even 
applied,  when  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  term 
^'  acquitted  felons"  to  Holcroft  and  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune. .  Such  an  indignity  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  man  so 
respected,  so  generous,  and  so  moderate  as  Windham  could 
not  be  overlooked.    Holcroft  pubhshed  a  letter  addressed  to 
him,  in  which  with  great  force,  dignity,  and  eloquence  he  re« 
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buked  a  statesman  whom  he  admired  and  loved,  for  using  in- 
considerately  a  phrase  so  severe,  and  so  unjust.  It  was  one 
which  Winaham  must  have  regretted  having  ever  given  vent 
to.  But  there  are  times  of  political  terror  and  fanaticism, 
when  even  wise  and  nobleminded  men  are  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  seem  to  shield  the  doubts  of  their  conscience  behind  the 
asperity  and  violence  of  their  language. 

Durmg  the  following  two  or  three  years,  Holcroft  gave  to 
the  world  four  or  five  comedies  and  operas  with  considerable 
success,  but  not  in  themselves  sufficiently  striking  to  need  a 
particular  mention.  In  1798  he  be^an  a  diary  which  he  con- 
tinued for  about  9  months,  and  which  has  been  preserved  and 
published.  It  is  written  with  great  minuteness,  and  great 
freedom  of  description.  It  was  not  perhaps  intended  for  pub- 
lication, but  its  manner  is  such,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  its  author  meant,  that  the  eyes  of  others  should  peruse 
it.  It  is  principally  filled  with  accounts  of  his  own  health, 
always  feeble,  and  now  beginning  to  give  way — with  memo- 
randums of  the  progress  he  made  in  the  different  works  on 
which  he  was  engaged,  with  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  the  pub- 
lic characters  of  the  day,  and  criticisms  on  books  and  paintings. 
He  had  for  several  years  bestowed  great  attention  upon  the 
art  of  painting  and  the  productions  of  the  chief  masters ;  and 
living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Opie  and  other  painters  of 
celebrity,  he  had  acquired  a  sound  judgment*  and  correct  task 
in  estimating  the  merits  of  pictures  and  prints.  He  even  re- 
lied so  far  on  his  own  discrimination  as  to  buy  with  a  view  to 
selling  again.  And  the  result  justified  him  in  running  the 
risk.  The  diary  is  written  with  much  perspicuity  and  care- 
*  less  ease,  but  though  Holcroft  was  an  acquaintance  of  God- 
win, Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Erskine  and  many  others  of  note, 
he  has  not  given  much  that  adds  to  what  we  otherwise  knew 
of  them.  It  is  indeed  the  light  gossipping  character  of  its 
details,  and  the  personal  interest  attaching  to  the  record  of 
a  man's  daily  life,  that  lends  a  charm  to  the  diary  rather  than 
any  instruction  or  amusement  it  afibrds. 

In  1799  Holcroft  went  abroad  having  just  married  his 
fourth  wife.  The  animosity  of  party  spirit  had  much  reduced 
the  income  he  had  hitherto  secured  by  the  productions  of  Ins 
pen.  His  active  mind  was  also  anxious  to  turn  to  foreign 
languages  and  literature  as  a  new  field  for  industry  and 
thouglit.  The  state  of  his  health  made  it  indeed  almost 
necessary  that  he  should  seek  a  retreat  for  a  time,  from  the 
incessant  combat  he  had  to  wage,  against  the  hostility  and 
prejudices  of  persons  whom  reason  could  not  persuade  to 
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candour,  or  justice.  He  crotoed  to  Hamburgh  and  tnadb 
a  coBsiderable  stay  at  that  dtv.  He  became  acquainted  witii 
Klopetock  and  Yon,  and  had  the  eatteftiction  of  heariDg  that 
hi8  writings  unere  known  and  admired  on  the  eontineiit 
From  Hamburgh  he  proceeded  to  Paris  where  he  atayed  two 
years.  The  result  or  this  long  atay  was  the  ^'Tniveb  im 
France"  which  he  published  in  1804  and  which  met  with 
e  most  favorable  reception.  The  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
criticism  and  expositbn  of  the  national  aoanners  and  eharae- 
ter.  It  would  probably  interest  but  few  modem  readers. 
The  style  of  travel- writmg  is  wholly  cilianged  widiin  the  hA 
twenty  yeara,  and  the  diS^nces  and  singuhritied  of  babft 
and  manner,  on  which  Holcroft  loved  to  dwell,  ^ire  now 
treated  as  matters  of  course.  But  at  the  time  when  it  waft 
written,  his  book  was  a  real  gain  to  the  A^tifth  public^ 

He  lived  nearly  six  years  jiiler  bis  return  to  Ensrland,  in 
the  summer  of  1803.  But  fcilling  health  and  weakened 
pow^s  prevented  his  doing  anything  to  increase  his  reputa* 
tion.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1809,  aged  63,  having 
shewn  himself  in  death  as  in  life,  firm,  patient,  and  consider- 
ate. We  will  give  the  description  of  the  tast  sad  scenes  in 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  own  words. 

**  A  little  before  he  died  he  called  for  wine,  and  refused  it 
from  every  hand  that  held  it  to  him,  till  his  eldest  daughter 
took  it  into  hers :  he  then  bowed  his  head  to  her,  and  drank 
it :  thus  in  some  way  or  other,  shewing  signs  of  regard  to 
all,  till  his  last  moments  approached.  Hearing  a  noise  of 
children  on  the  stairs,  he  saia  t^  his  wife — **  are  these  voar 
children,  Louisa,"  as  if  he  was  ah*eady  disengaged  m>m 
human  ties.  On  Thursday  night  about  halfpast  eleven,  he 
seemed  in  great  pain,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Uolcrdl  **  How 
tedious — my  affections  are  strong.''  It  was  that  thought  from 
this  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  nis  feelings  that  they  should 
retire :  they  all  went  into  the  next  room.  Colonel  Harwood 
etill  keeping  his  eye  upon  him ;  but  seeing  his  strugglel 
increase,  and  being  desirous  of  sparing  his  wi&  and  daughter 
a  sight  tiiey  could  not  have  borne,  he  returned  ivttb  the  bed- 
room, and  gradually  shut,  and  fastened  the  doors :  which  Mr. 
Holcroft  observing  showed  evident  signs  of  satisfiaction.  And 
seeming  then  easier,  he  smiled,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  his 
friend,  took  them  no  more  from  him  till  they  were  dosed  for 
ever." 

Thus  died  a  man  in  many  ways  remarkable.  Considering 
Jfrom  what,  and  to  what  he  rose,  tiiere  is  much  to  wofnder  at, 
and  much  to  honour  in  the  Story  of  his  life.  The  eon  of  a 
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pedlar,  and  the  faYorite  of  a  stable-keeper  taught  himself  to 
write  so  as  to  charm  thousands,  and  win  fame  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  true  that  many  have  risen  from  an  origin 
equally  humble  to  far  greater  eminence.  But  it  is  not  a 
paradox  to  say,  that  it  is  the  absence  of  any  thin^  like  first- 
rate  powers  that  distingubhes  Holcrc^'s  career.  His  success 
was  the  success  rather  of  character  tlfan  of  genius.  The 
interest  we  feel  in  reading  his  life  is  not  that  we  are  astonished 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements,  but  it  arises  from  our 
seemg  how  step  by  step  he  rose  superior  to  drcumstance.  It 
does  not  cost  a  boy  ^rted  with  a  manreUous  power  of  calcu- 
lation much  effiNt  or  much  sdf-denial  to  become  an  astrono- 
mer or  a  mathematician,  and  the  child  to  whom  the  sense  of 
harmony  is  instinctive  becomes  a  world-famous  composer 
almost  against  his  will.  But  one  whom  native  refinement 
and  love  of  self-improvement  enabled  to  resist  the  depression 
of  poverty,  the  whispering  of  vanity,  and  the  lon^  neglect  of 
a  busy  world,  and  to  cultivate  to  its  utmost  a  mmd  of  only 
moderate  capacity  under  circumstances  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous, deserves  a  passing  tribute  from  all  who  love  to  see 
a  man,  in  the  language  of  the  great  Greek,  not  only  live 
but  live  well. 
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The  sons  of  evil,  ever  strong, 

Combining,  vexed  the  land, 
Until  arose  a  knight  of  worth 

Yclept  Sir  Heart-in-Hand. 

And  east  he  pricked  and  westward 

All  deeds  of  dought  to  dare  ^ 
When  Virtue  sighed,  or  Crime  grew  bold, 

Sir  Heart-in-Hand  was  there. 

Till  once  it  chanced  upon  a  day. 

He  met  the  Prince  of  Evil, 
And,  trusting  in  his  cause,  essayed 

A  combat  with  the  Devil. 

He  broke  his  lance,  he  drew  his  sword, 
Cut  down,  with  might  and  main. 

The  cunning  foeman  gave  the  point 
And  stretched  him  on  the  plun. 

Then  buried,  as  befits  a  knight. 

In  harness,  as  he  fell. 
It  seemed  a  downfall  of  the  Truth, 

A  victory  of  Hell. 

But  soon  a  wonder  rose  which  gave 

The  sons  of  Hell  the  lie. 
And  taught  the  fearful  friends  of  good. 

That  virtue  cannot  die. 

For,  from  the  Knight's  lone  tomb  there  came 

An  influence  strange  and  fine. 
More  strong  for  evil  and  for  good 

Than  all  the  fumes  of  wine. 
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The  virtuous  gathered  heart  and  strength, 

When  on  their  ranks  it  fell. 
But  a  pale  and  sickly  tremor  came 

On  all  the  hosts  of  Hell. 

So,  in  few  months  the  strife  was  past, 

That  suffering  land  was  free ; 
And  what  had  seemed  the  peopleVloss, 

Ensured  their  victory. 
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Ereiy  one  who  has  been  at  a  Univernty  mnsi  remember 
bis  *'  IjonsB"  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Tliere  is  no  forget- 
ting the  delightful  plans,  the  arrangements  for  reading  pas- 
ties and  tours,  which  occupy  the  last  weeks  of  the  Bummer* 
terms — nor  the  hurry  and  bustle  as  the  time  draws  near 
when  the  academical  year  closes,  and  the  student  is  dismissed 
to  four  months*  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  Icfisure,  trayelling, 
or  reading.  Still  less  can  be  forgotten  the  interchange  of 
letters  fixing  time  and  place  of  meeting,  the  flutter  of  expec- 
tation which  is  felt  by  the  friends  who  are  spending  a  fort- 
night or  month  in  their  country  homes  before  they  set  out  for 
their  excursion,  and  who  keep  writing  to  each  other  respect- 
ing the  great  event  that  lies  before  them.  At  last  the  day 
arrives,  the  party  meets  together,  and  in  the  fuQ  glory  of 
health  and  spirits,  in  the  morning  of  youth,  and  with  hearts 
ready  for  anything  from  a  German  ball  to  a  quarrel  with  the 
Duke  of  AthoU,  they  are  off  to  the  rivers  and  mountains. 

An*0  for  ane  and  twenty  Tarn 

An  'hey,  sweet  ane  and  twenty  Tam. 

When  I  recollect  my  '  Longs'  I  feel  as  strong  a  wish  for 
ane  and  twenty  as  Bums  's  lassie.  Perhaps  I  was  fortunate, 
perhaps  others  can  look  back  with  still  fonder  remembrances 
than  I  can,  but  now  that  I  am  past  forty,  a  sober,  sedate,  white- 
wabtcoated  man,  even  now  my  blood  runs  faster  in  my  veins, 
and  my  heart  beats  high  when  I  remember  these  delightful 
summers.  In  my  first '  Long'  I  went  to  Wales.  I  was  to  join 
mv  companion  at  Liverpool.  Early  in  the  morning  we  start- 
ea  by  a  packet  for  Bangor.  I  had  never  been  to  sea  before, 
and  never  seen  a  mountain.  The  Welch  hills  being  lower 
than  I  expected,  did  not  produce  much  effect  on  me.  as  we 
steamed  by  them,  but  I  must  confess  that  the  sea  did.  So 
much  so  indeed,  that  a  sailor  having  stared  me  hard  in  the 
face  for  a  minute  or  two,  by  way  of  a  cheering  and  soothing 
remark,  expressed  his  opinion  that  I  was  not  long  for  this 
world.  A  sentiment  which  I  received  with  proper  contempt. 
At  BanjB^r  I  saw  two  things  which  astonished  me,  one,  a  man 
whom  X  was  to  ride  ashore,  and  the  other,  a  woman  hi  a  bea- 
ver hat.  The  tide  was  too  low  for  a  boat ;  so  ^th  much 
laughter,  and  manyjokes  my  friend  and  I  mounted  two  very 
ttseml  strong-built  Welsh  flahermen  easy  to  ride  and 
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tomed  to  carry  a  lady.  In  the  streets  there  were  so  many 
other  womeiij  with  large  white  caps,  and  the  black  hats  that  I 
soon  thought  nothing  of  seeing  the  new  costume.  It  was  in- 
deed but  a  poor  thing  to  be  astonished  at,  but  what  a  supreme 
<}elight  it  is  to  be  able  to  be  astonished  at  all.  Alas!  it  is  gone 
like  the  other  pleasures  of  youth.  I  could  sec  a  man  clad  in 
the  old  fabulous  garb  of  the  scholar  hurrying  to  morning,  cha- 
pel— ^a  surplice  aud  straps,  and  should  hardly  take  my  cigar 
out  of  my  mouth,  it  would  seem  so  natural.  Nil  admirari  is 
no  piece  of  sound  advice,  for  it  comes  of  itself  like  grey  hairs 
or  the  gout,  I  only  wish  I  could  admire  and  could  walk 
thirty  miles  a  day  as  1  used  to  do — but  away  with  gloomy 
thoughts ;  let  us  think  of  the  blue  Welsh  mountains. 

At  last  we  reached  our  destination — Barmouth,  having 
passed  by  Beddgellert,  Llanberris,  and  all  the  other  lions 
which  it  belongs  to  a  guide-book,  and  not  to  a  prosy  old  col- 
legian, to  describe.  Evening  had  closed  in  by  the  time  we 
arrived.  We  had  written  to  a  friend  who  resiJed  there  to 
take  lodgings  for  us.  But  it  was  too  late  and  dark  io  find 
him  out,  and  all  we  knew  was  that  tlie  land-laay  was  named 
Jones,  about  as  good  a  guide  as  the  diicection  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  "  My  mother  in  the  Strand."  We  applied  for 
assistance  at  a  respectable  phop  which  was  still  open,  and  the 
owner  being  unable  to  decide  upon  his  own  responsibility 
among  the  numerous  Joneses,  one  neighbour  was  eaUed  into 
a  conference,  and  then  another.  The  Council  at  length  an- 
nounced that  the  particular  Jones  in  question  was  m  their 
opinion  Jane  Jones.  Afler  much  weary  searching  we  found 
her  asleep  in  a  public  house.  We  were  delighted  to  hear 
her  disclaim  havmg  anything  to  do  with  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  inform  us  that  the  real  Simon  Pure  was  Jane  Jones  of  some 
pleasant  little  word  compounded  as  it  appeared,  almost  ex- 
clusively  of  ws«  and  ds.  We  were  conducted  to  the  place 
referred  to  and  in  answer  to  a  loud  knock  Jane  Jones,  our 
own  Jane  Jones,  appeared.  She  received  us  with  all  a  lodg- 
ing-keeper's civihty  but  still  with  something  of  embarrass- 
ment.  We  asked  the  reason.  Af):er  considerable  hesitation, 
she  confessed  that  true  to  the  proverb  of  '  a  bird  in  the  hand,' 
she  had  taken  in  a  couple  of  elderly  ladies  and  assigned  them 
the  beds  destined  for  us :  but  her  penitential  confession  end- 
ed in  a  sudden  burst  of  triumph,  for  inspired  with  a  happy 
thought  she  immediately  added,  *^  Shall  I  make  them  get 
up,  gentlemen?*'  We  were  horror  struck  at  the  thought  of 
shaking  two  travelling  Dianas  raise  their  tired  heads  from 
their  chaste  piUow,  unscrew  their  papered  locks,  put  on  their 
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girdles  and  torn  into  a  dismal  Uttle  Wdi^vtreet  at  ton  o'elock 
at  night.  So  we  left  them  alone  in  their  glory  and  went  t« 
an  hotel.  The  next  morning  we  found  timt  the  cuckooe  had 
flown,  and  the  hedge  sparrows  made  themBelves  comfortable 
in  their  own  nest. 

Barmouth  is  a  nice  place  enough.  Guide-hooks  speak 
disparagingly  of  it,  and  mnt  at  drifting  sands  and  houses  fd&- 
ced  on  inaccessible  chSb,  But  with  Cader  Idris  to  walk  to» 
and  an  estuary  half  a  mile  broad  to  row  in,  we  felt  ourselves 
well  established.  We  made  a  pretty  constant  attempt  at 
morning  reading,  enough  to  satisfy  the  conscience  and  not 
enough  to  spoil  the  appetite  (that  is  the  golden  mean.)  After 
an  early  dinner  we  amused  ourselves  with  different  small 
pleasures,  of  which  Iving  vBry  quietly  and  easilv  on  a  phud 
m  a  fruit-garden  and  knocking' off  tomtits  with  an  air  gun 
was  among  the  chief.  Then  followed  long  evening  walks  and 
climbs  up  the  grand  face  of  rocks  which  hangs  on  either  side 
over  the  river  from  Barmouth  to  Dolgelley.  Coming  home 
we  lightened  the  way  by  repeating  to  eaeh  other  odd  scraps 
and  pieces  of  favorite  poets  with  which  our  memory 
happened  to  furnish  us.  Homer  and  Wordsworth  sound 
well  when  rolled  out  by  the  side  of  a  broad  sheet  of  water^ 
with  the  grey  eternal  rocks  keeping  watch,  and  the  moon 
and  stars  floating  overhead.  Not  that  we  were  always  in  so 
poetical  a  vein,  as  stone  walls  thrown  down  in  a  wild  run, 
and  shepherd  dogs  limping  away  from  the  effects  of  a  weU 
directed  paver  could  testify. 

One  day  the  waUs  of  the  cjuiet  little  town  were  varied  with 
huffh  yellow  placards,  of  which  the  upper  half  was  occupied 
wiUi  a  gigantic  woodcut  repre.4enting  three  ostriches  and  a 
piebald  poney,  cantering  away  with  lady  riders  in  what  may 
be  delicately  described  as  a  Godiva  costume.  The  lower  part 
announced  that  on  the  following  afti^noon  we  might  expect 
not  only  to  see  this  vrild  vision  realized,  but  even  greater  im- 
probabilities worked  out  on  the  arrival  of  a  certain  Circus 
troop,  the  great  heroes  in  the  undertaking  being  the  St.  Pe^ 
tersburgh  Snow  Tumbler,  the  true  Shakesperian  Zany^  and 
the  incomparable  India  Rubber  Clown.  Though  long  past 
the  age  of  Astley's  we  determined  not  to  lose  a  sight  so  rare 
at  a  minor  watering  place.  All  the  fashion  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  gadiered  together  to  witness  the  speetade, 
anything  doing  in  the  oonntiy  as  an  excuse  for  meeting  to- 
gether. I  cannot  say  that  the  details  of  the  performance 
Save  impressed  themselves  rerv  vividly  on  my  remembraoee, 
Except  tnat  I  can  distinctly  call  to  miadmy  feelii^  of  wrprisa 
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at  the  sight  of  two  men  in  the  tightest  of  tights  lying  on  their 
Imcks  and  kicking  up  their  legs  so  as  to  toss  and  receive 
two  great  balls,  teing  considered  either  a  decent  or  interest- 
ing exhibition.  My  attention  was  diverted  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  my  next  neighbour,  a  young  lady  with  the  gayest  of 
&ces  and  the  blackest  of  hair.  And  then  her  laugh.  She 
found  something  to  laugh  at  in  what  she  saw,  in  which  she  had 
the  advantage  of  me,  but  I  think  nevertheless  I  enjoyed  the 
two  hours  the  most.  When  it  wa&  over  I  observed  the  car- 
riage which  she  entered  and  thus  easilv  learnt  her  name  and 
local  habitation.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired  navy 
Captain  who  had  sheltered  his  declining  years  in.  one  of  the 
prettiest  villas  possible,  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  neighbouring 
hill.  The  exact  spot  was  about  five  miles  off,  and  rather 
round  a  comer,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  small  telescope,  which 
jDDiade  my  eyes  water  till  I  looked  like  Augustus  Moddle,  I 
fiincied  I  could  see  where  the  sweet  nymph  was  or  ought  to 
be  as  I  gazed  from  the  window  of  my  lodgings. 

By  the  end  of  a  week  I  had  procured  an  introduction  to 
my  Captain— *a  full  feced,  easy-going  man  whose  talk  ran 
on  what  he  had  dona  in  tlie  Wasp,  and  wished  to  have  done 
in  the  Arrow,  and  who  calculated  all  the  events  of  the  last 
thirty  years  not  by  the  date  of  the  year  of  grace,  but  by  a 
nautical  Chronology  running,  *'  when  I  was  in  the  Basper** 
or  *'  when  I  had  just  joined  the  Firefly.''  His  wife  was  the 
best  of  helpmates,  fitting  into  all  his  oddities,  rounding  off 
aU  his  angularities,  and  admiring  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sea  deity  instead  of  a  weather-beaten  Post  Captain — Caroline 
was  their  only  dau&;bter.  I  like  only  daughters  for  one  thing. 
They  have  no  brothers  and  brothers  are  so  excessively  earthly 
and  prosaicr  at  times  when  the  heart  is  warm,  and  the  lips 
long  to  speak.  Fortune  favoured  me.  Tlie  next  day  was  to  be 
devoted  to  a  picnic  up  Cader  Idris — and  I  and  niv  friend 
were  invited  to  join  the  party.  We  amreed,or  rather  I  agreed, 
with  raptures,  f'aic  and  fine  smiled  the  following  mom.  Hav- 
ing recovered  from  a  temporary  opthalmia  produced  by  usu^ 
my  telescope  from  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  I  mounted 
a  fiery  steed,  and  followed  bv  my  Pylades  dashed  off  to 
worship  Nature  and  Nature's  iairest  daughter.  We  had  a 
d^ghtful  ride  to  the  foot  of  the  noble  mountain,  and  then 
as  delightful  a  climb.  But  shall  I  confess  it  ?  lliough  every-' 
thing  went  off  brilliantiv,  though  the  air  was  balmy,  and  the 
seeneiy  majestic,  long  before  we  came  down  I  began  to  feel 
that  if  any  detached  piece  of  rock  fancied  tumbling  on  my 
liead  and  prodaoing  the  usual  effioct  of  heavy  granite  impinged 
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on  the  haman  skull,  I  should  be  rather  obliged  to  it  than  other* 
wise.  My  sorrow  and  ¥ezation  was  this.  Can^e  would 
gather  flowers.  It  sounds  as  if  nothing  could  hare  been 
more  charming  and  that  no  occupation  could  haye  been  a 
more  propitious  opening  to  a  closer  acquaintance.  So  I 
thought,  and  I  went  by  her  side  and  innocently  gathered 
dog-daisies  and  the  commoner  kinds  of  fern  which  she  reject- 
ted  witli  a  polite  smile.  But  I  found  that  these  flowers  were 
a  business — a  duty  which  she  discharged  with  a  kind  of  virgin 
pertinacity  |)articularly  offensiYe  to  me.  All  her  mind  was 
set  on  an  Herbariums-Hecuba  was  a  good  deal  tome,  but  I 
was  nothing  to  Hecuba.  How  I  hated  blotting  paper,  and 
dried  leaves,  and  rotten  stalks.  The  only  division  of  Linnoeus 
I  could  bear  to  think  of  was  monogamy,  at  least  I  thought 
that  was  a  division  though  I  could  not  feel  snre,  and  it  would 
have  been  rather  a  heavy  piece  of  artillery  to  have  fired  off 
this  as  a  beginning.  So  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  flowers 
were  gathered,  and  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  felt  indignant 
and  ill  used,  not  with  much  rea«>on  pt^rhap^ — ^but  what  is  reason 
at  twenty? 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  determined  to  repair  my  lost 
ground  by  making  an  early  call  and  spending  a  quiet  hour 
or  two  with  the  family.  But  after  walking  there  on  a  dusty 
hot  morning,  I  found  on  my  arrival  that  the  fair  Caroline 
was  out,  gathering,  I  suppose  some  more  of  those  execrable 
flowers.  Destiny  seemed  against  me.  An  iron  hand  seemed 
to  repel  me.  I  was  conquered.  Too  shy  and  too  sensitive  to 
go  ao^Hin,  I  allowed  the  precious  weeks  to  pass  by,  and  aban- 
doned myself  wholly  to  the  pleasures  of  memorv  and  my  te« 
lescope.  And  with  a  heai-t  nearly  broken  and  sight  nearly 
ruined,  I  returned  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  next  year  I  went  to  France — quite  a  diSerent  sort  of 
thing.  No  Carolines  there,  no  bare  rocks  »nd  earlv  bathing — 
but  coquettish  soubrettes,  and  fire-works,  and  oldrehnrches. 
We  crossed  from  Southampton  to  S«  Malo.  In  one  respect 
S.  Malo  is  a  very  eood  place  to  begin  France  with,  in  ano- 
ther it  i$^  a  very  baa  one.  By  a  good  place  to  begin,  I  mean 
a  place  which  shews  what  the  country  is  like  and  vet  leaves 
better  things  of  the  same  sort  to  come  after.  S.  Malo  con- 
tains the  filthiest  streets,  the  dirtiest  estaminets,  and.the  most 
comtemptihie  looking  little  soldiers  I  ever  saw.     So  fiu-,  so 

food  ;  but  then  it  also  contains  an  hotel  the  **  Hotel  de  la 
^aix''*^nnd  the  hotel  contains  a  salle  a  manger — and  the 
salle  k  manger  offers  a  tabled'hote  of  almost  fabidoufl  excel- 
lence.   I  felt  like  Ulysses  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous.   Ther# 
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were,  as  the  Odyasey  says,  melons  upon  melons,  and  peaches 
upon  peaches,  and  grapes  upon  grapes — and  then  these  ban«> 
qnets,  these  ccensa  deorum,  occurred  at  snch  odd,  pleasant 
hours ;  tw'ice  a  day  were  the  fieshpots  boiled,  and  the  lusci* 
ous  fruits  prepared.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  every 
other  place  seemed  in  a  state  of  siege  and  on  garrison  al- 
lowance. When  we  got  to  Avranches  (I  say  "  we"  for  of 
course  I  had  a  companion,  the  cheeriest,  pleasantest  of  friends,) 
I  felt  so  hurt  at  the  reception  offered  by  the  way  side  inn^ 
that  the  view  from  the  hill  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Nor- 
mandy was  little  better  than  Cowley  Marsh*  to  me.  From 
Avranches  we  went  to  explore  B.  Michel  a  strong  castle  on 
an  island  near  the  coast,  where  state  prisoners  used  to  be  confin- 
ed (they  send  them  to  Cayenne  now,  where  they  are  devilled 
with  poivre  rongre.)  There  is  not  much  to  see  at  the  place 
itself,  but  its  situation  is  imposing,  and  is  curiously  like  that 
of  its  namesake  off  the  Cornwall  coast.  The  only  pleasure 
that  a  prison  ever  gave  me  is  the  pleasure  of  knowing  I  might 

So  away  from  it,  and  we  enjoyed  that  as  we  drove  a  broKen 
own  Duggy  back  over  the  wet  sands.  We  went  by  dili- 
gence to  Caen  on  the  same  day.  As  compagnon  de  voyage 
we  had  a  jolly  gentlemanly  looking  priest  whom  I  selected 
as  a  fit  victim  to  try  a  few  phrases  from  a  guide  book  on. 
With  a  polite  smile  he  replied  in  English  and  then  proceeded 
to  teach  me  how  to  pronounce  the  sentence  I  had  addressed 
to  him  ;  and  so  at  the  expense  of  a  little  mortification  I  got 
a  cheap  lesson.  Caen  I  thought  a  fine  town,  fresh,  white, 
and  conveniently  built.  I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  that  hap- 
pened there  except  that  on  Sunday  evening  there  was  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  looking  on  at  which  we  met  an  Irishman, 
who  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  confidence  imparted  to  us  his  pre- 
vious history,  and  that  of  his  famOy,  ending  with  the  interest- 
ing communication  that  his  aunt  had  just  been  buried  at 
Kensall  Green.  Caen  to  Havre,  and  Havre  to  Rouen,  were 
our  next  stages.  Its  cathedral  and  its  historical  associations 
make  Rouen  interesting,  we  did  honour  to  the  first  by  going 
to  the  top  of  its  iron  spire,  and  to  the  latter  by  seeing  where 
Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt.  It  must  have  required  some  art  to 
bum  a  woman  in  Rouen.'  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that 
one  wonders  how  a  pile  large  enough  could  have  been  erect% 
ed.  But  when  the  end  of  a  heroine's  drama  is  come,  the 
fire  is  sure  to  bum,  and  the  victim  to  be  consumed.  At  last  we 
reached  Paris  and  were  at  home  in  the  citv  of  wonders.  Happy 
is  the  man  who  can  take  delight  in  Faris,  and  who  stays 
there  long  enough  to  see  its  lions,  and  not  long  enough  ta 
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affeet  its  ways.    Tlie  fashion  of  our  day  was  this.    Breakfast 
at  Meurice's  (of  course  we  were  at    Meurice^s  John  Bull's 
haven  of  refuge) — consisting  of  gigantic  cups  of  coffee  and 
an    English    newspaper — English — for   French  newspapers 
were  a  regular  business  and  had  to  be  done  in  a  business  liker 
sort  of  way,  that  is,  directly  after  breakfast,  out  of  doors,  in 
the  sunny  part  of  the  court-yard,  and  well  smoked  over.  We 
were  then  primed  to  discharge  the  heaviest  duties,  and  went 
off  to  the  Louvre,  or  to  the  top  of  Napoleon's  column,  or 
Notre  Dame.  Lions  produce  tliirst,  and  thirst  suggests  ices; 
and  so  to  Tortoni's ;  as  Pepys  would  say.    There  is  an  ice 
called  Plombi^re,  consisting  of  different  strata  of  the  most 
delicious  ices  of  all  kinds,  for  which  I  could  have  lain  myself 
down  and  died — at  least  as  much  as  the  author  of  that  over 
sung  song  could  have  done  for  Annie  Lanrie.     A  fiacre  was 
always  at  hand  to  bear  us  a^fay  to  some  fresh  and  rather 
easier  sight.     It  is  a  great  art  to  regulate  the  degrees  of 
difficulty  in  sight-seeing   according  to  the  times  of  the  di^y. 
From  3  to  6  requires  a  very  easy  sight — as  examples  of  an 
easy  sight  I  may  instance  sauntering  m  the  Champs  Elysees, 
lounging;  in  a  glove  shop,  or  possibly  lookins^  at  all  the  fine 
blue  and  red  and  gold  in  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette.     Half- 
past-five  brought  table  d'hote  which  is  at  Meurioe's  a  credita- 
ble but  expensive  repast,  and  very  far  from  the  r^al  magnifi- 
cence of  S.  Male.    The  country  mice  there  need  never  cotne 
to  see  the  town-mice  in  order  to  taste  dainties.     Perhaps  I 
exaggerate  the  excellencies  of  S.  Malo,  but  it  ii^  so  pleasant 
to  puff  off  a  place  that  few  people  know,  and  I  really  believe 
in  its  merits.    After  dinner  came  the  great  treat,  because 
great  novelty,  of  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  little  round  table  among 
the  gay  groups  of  the  Palais  Royal.     It  is  a  very  pleasant 
thing  for  a  young  Englishman  whose  only  experience  of  ill 
fresco  tea-drinking  has  been  the  annual  gala  of  school  cbildren 
in  a  country  village,  and  who  associates  the  idea  with  tiii 
mugs,  and  cabbaged  ends  of  plumcake,  and  the  100th  Psalk^ 
to  see  ladies  in  beautiful  dresses  and  men  with  unexception-* 
able  hair  and  beards,  sitting  in  groups  dotted  here  and  tiiere 
like   islands   in  the  sea  of  a  great  area,  and  sipping'  th^ 
coffee  amid  light  laughter,  and  gay  chattering  and-  wraBLth^ 
smiles.    Tlie  Theatre  Francis  furnished  the  conclvidittg  eiH 
tertainraent  of  the  day.     It  is  true  the  fbr^gn  tbngoe  marred 
the  pleasure,  but  Rose  Ch^ri's  capital  acting  spoke'elodu«udy 
though  her  words  were  to  us  often  of  little  th^ning.  •  DoHi^ 
this  stay  at  Paris  I  had  also  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  hearing 
Bachel.    Of  all  works  of  art  I  ever  saw,  Radiel%.ai9^f 
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'seeioed  to  me  at  tie  time  the  most  wonderful.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  to  reflect  on  and  to  treasure  up  as  in  a  first-rate 
picture  or  statue,  but  whilst  the  spectacle  was  being  exhibited 
the  effisct  was  the  most  thrilling  and  peculiar  I  ever  experi- 
enced. Other  actors  and  actresses  remind  me  by  an  appeal  to 
my  senses  of  a  portion  of  the  thought  which  they  attempt 
to  express,  that  is,  supposing  it  is  a  master-piece  with  which 
they  are  engaged.  But  R£^hel  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  • 
the  poet  and  the  drama  she  was  illustrating.  ^And  yet  the 
poet  was  Comeille,  and  the  play  was  Les  Horaces.  We  all 
know  how  far  the  lighter  moods  of  the  mind  can  be  repre- 
sented by  action  without  words — but  how  seldom  are  the 
sterner  emotions  so  conveyed,  or  even  attempted  to  be  so 
conveyed.  I  saw  Rachel  express  by  writhings  and  motions  of 
the  body,  by  heavings  of  her  whole  frame,  and  rapid  changes 
of  posture,  such  a  profundity  of  dumb  agony  tliat  the  interest 
could  hardly  have  been  more  exciting  or  more  painful,  if  I 
had  seen  her  there  and  then  stabbed  to  the  heart.  It  was 
much  more  real  and  much  more  grand  than  the  idea  of 
sorrow  and  distress  awakened  in  my  mind  by  the  mere  words 
of  the  scene — that  namely  in  which  the  father  of  Horatius 
relates  to  Camilla  the  death  of  her  Sabine  lover.  Some  even- 
ings however  were  passed  in  a  much  Ughter  and  more  com- 
monplace manner,  and  the  glories  of  dramatic  art  gave  place 
to  the  Maison  Rouge  and  the  frolicsome  dances  in  which  the 
dwellers  of  the  outskirts  of  Paris  delight.  As  Acres  says 
i^  we  rubbed  up  our  balancing  and  chasing  and  boring."  But 
I  confess  our  legs  were  true-bom  English  legs  and  "  did  not 
understand  their  French  lingo."  There  was  no  keeping  pace 
with  the  slashing  boisterous  waltzing  of  a  Parisian.  But 
when  we  could  last  no  longer,  we  were  quite  happ^  looking 
on  and  admiring  the  prodigies  we  saw.  Indeed  with  happy 
lookings  on  at  many  prodigies,  our  days  fast  went  away  and 
we  were  soon  getting  to  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  to  Paris. 
We  might  have  stayed  longer,  but  our  sojourn  was  cut  short 
by  the  state  of  our  finances — we  had  crippled  ourselves  with 
ruinous  tailors'  bills.  Being  so  well  known  on  the  Continent, 
and  so  very  French  in  our  natural  appearance,  we  had 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  blue  trowsers 
plaited  at  the  waist,  and  waistcoats  of  a  kind  of  solid  white 
proeade— Hinc  illse  lacrymae. 

.  In  my  third  summer,  just  before  I  took  my  degree,  I  went 
io  Germany.  I  had  three  companions— with  one  of  whom 
i  started,  leaving  the  other  two  to  follow.  The  friend  who 
accompanied  me,  was  a  most  excellent  being,  but  given  ta 
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the  most  constaat  .azid  curious  loisti^s*  IL  4^|^e<L^(r 
fortune  was  perpetually  settiojf.  .traps  ai^  l[ttlQl*,fijtfjJf^J5^ 
him,  and  always  catching  him.  We  went  oow^.  iff  *Q(tl^V 
by  the  night-mail.  There  was  some  little  confusion  a,^  /^ 
of  the  stations,  and  my  friend  who  had  heen  sitting  J^G^X*  m^ 
shifted  bis  place  and  got  beside  a  comfprt^hle  elderly  jjejo^^ 
man  who  was  just  dozing  off  into  a  quiet  nap*  ,We  Wgbi!^ 
14  miles  from  Folkitone  or  tUereabout's  >\h^]|.,we  p^^ 
by  some  low  land  enveloped  in  mist  on  which,  th^  iq^ff.  )^^ 
snining.  Deceived  by  the  appearance,  fuid  thinking  4««i,  sU^ 
was  sitting  by  me,  in  liis  enthusiasm  4t  getting  to.  Jthe  end.^j^ 
our  journey,  my  friend  came  down  with  a  somiding  blow,  q^ 
the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  sleeper  and  exclaimed  .*',Tlw 
sea,  old  boy,  the  sea."  The  stranger^  .who  IpoWd  Uk^^.kk 
archdeacon,  or  a  bank-director  .  or  something  of  that;  M<V^ 
woke  to  see  a  ploughed  .field  on  .oue.sifle  and  4n  asolpgjziqg 
youth  on  the  other.  .,       .;      "  .    , 

Our  destination  was  Dresden*  Ajid  intlas  beautiful  cUy  I 
passed  three  mouths.  Hai-d  work  lu  the  inorniag  vaij  thou 
a  plunge  in  the  Elbe — and  then  dinner  .at  a  restaurateur'^^ 
over-looking  the  river,  and  then  billiards,  andagood  wiJkun4 
tea  and  a  long  read  before  an  early  bed.  On  Suadavs  !Ejigli»h, 
or  German  Protestant  service,  and  then  a.ioiHS  lounge  iii 
the  Picture  Gallery — and  a  table  d'liote  dinner,  and  a  urivj^ 
into  the  country.  So  week  pasiied  after  week,  e^ch  bnnging 
no  grejt  excitement,  but  a  eood  deal  of  calm  pleasure,  of 
small  amusements,  and  varied  objects  of  interest.  We  lod^ 
jed  with  a  little  Polish  widow — at  least  y\idow  by  cpurtaiyT— 
or  she  had  a  husband  somewhere,  though  no  ona  knew 
where.  My  friend  occupied  himself  a  gOi>d  deal  vf'xtix  tli^ 
solution  of  this  domestic  mystery,  and  at  last  tjbo^hihe  h^d 
discovered  its  solution  in  tlie  theory  that  r^ligipM^.  ^i^^r-r 
ences  liad  parted  them,  and  that  the  lady  wa^  loo  gpod  ,iv 
Protestant  to  live  with  a  Catholic  spouse.  But  as  hej^  ^^iiffi:; 
ous  feelings  seemed  entirely  to  expend  Uiemselvesin.  cqn&tan^t 
ly  exclaiming  Ach  Gott,  and  in  pronouncing  that  efvjefj.^^^ 
from  the  Great  Bear  to  the  mud  of  the  £lbe  was ,/,V>f;^dr#i^ 
Iv  l^autiful,"  I  received  this  explanation  with  sQz^e  fjQe|^9|jK^ 
oh^  had  a  little  daughter  named  Cele^tine  aWiq  W;as^,gQ|j{exai( 
favorite  and  who  could  talk  Bndish  very.  tfiUv,9iy^^^pi(mfk 

2uite  ^  chi)d.  She  was  intended  lor  a  goverut^^rAauiiAg!^ 
11  educated  Germans  Loam  Enghsh  no^Wra-days.  Jp^a^ear/>|| 
a  yeiv  ni<?^:  pU^  for  i^eadij|;^T-fiKit  only  .is  these  pifflity^ 
auiet  but  there  ,^ , pl,eaty  of.  varWtyif^^ti^^y i^^^h  WI^^^W^ 
devices  to  l^re^k  tjl^e  tediiuo*    X^W^  £rBt  ^m^  tljier^car^^ 
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iUiM.  Whenever  pens  end  mper  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
suTTy  it  was  my  deU^ht  to  take  my  book  to  theae  cool  green 
wsJks,  and  oecasionauy  rofreftk  my  eye  with  the  prospect  of 
the  passers-by,  lessening  as  thev  receded  till  they  vanished 
in  the  c&tance,  Bod  of  the  little  children  hurrying  to  and 
firom  school  at  their  different  hours.  Then  there  was  a  man 
abont  three  streets  off  who  made  chocolate  in  a  most  superior 
manner — and  a  cap  formed  a  natural  halfway  house  between 
lunch  and  dinner.  Again,  there  is  always  some  little  thing  to 
be  done  or  seen  in  the  afternoon,  plenty  of  terraces,  and 
palaces,  and  pictures,  and  jewels,  some  fine  and  some  not, 
out  all  offering  an  object  for  a  walk.  Then  there  are  some 
pleasure  gardens  abont  2  miles  from  the  city,  where  there 
is  excellent  music  and  a  beautiful  view  to  reward  the  exertion 
of  walking.  For  walking  is  im  exertion  on  Qennan  roads, . 
the  dust  being  almost  always  ancle  deep.  However  accord- 
ing to  the  (dutiful  system  of  compensation  which  nrevails 
throughout  human  things,  the  cabs  are  so  cheap  at  Dresden 
that  it  is  a  person's  own  fault  if  he  does  not  avoid  the  dust 
and  escape  to  one  of  the  many  places  of  the  neighbourhood, 
in  which  walking  is  a^freeable.  One  above  all,  deserves  men- 
tion, the  Plauische  Urund,  a  valley  with  grass  and  a  clear 
stream,  and  bold,  bare  rocks  coming  straight  down  to  the 
water. 

When  we  had  been  there  a  month  our  other  companions 
joined  us,  and  thenceforward  the  time  passed,  if  possible,  more 
pleasantly.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  them  to  all 
our  favorite  places  and  people,  and  of  shewing  all  the  trea- 
sures we  had  discovered.  One  of  the  new  arrivals  was  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine  from  boyhood,  a  man  of  rare  abili- 
ty and  of  the  most  kindly  heart,  but  simple  in  his  ways,  and 
pozxled  with  the  wonders  of  a  foreign  land.  Billiards  were  a 
mystery  to  him — but  we  would  not  abandon  our  afler  dinner 

Eme,  nor  leave  out  any  one  of  the  party  from  the  amusement, 
is  cue  however  seemed  to  have  a  positive  aversion  to  his  bally 
and  wouldhave  nothing  to  do  witi)  sti*iking  it.  The  waiter  of  the 
dining-plaoe,  who  act^  in  his  leisure  moments  as  an  amateur 
marker,  suggested  the  mace,  which  he  called  a  spoon — and  as 
the  remedy  was  found  efficacious,  this  excellent  garden  used 
to  present  the  serviceable  instrument  daily,'  blandly  saying, 
**  Hereisyour  spoon  Sir"  much  as  the  child  in  Miss  Edgeworth  s 
Story  says  to  tne  porker  that  eats  up  her  bread  and  milk. 
**  Take  a'  poon,  pig.*'  It  happened  that  this  friend  s  birth- 
day feO  whibt  we  were  at  Dresden.  A  day  or  two  before  we 
happened  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  our  Polish  hostess. 
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She  received  the  intelligence  wilh  a  "btirst  of  cfelig^t;  ti-yr^ 
an  "  event/'  She  would  celebrate  the  festive  da^  tnih 
becoming  honours.  She  was  happy  with  secret  preparatroAir. 
We  knew  something  was  coming,  bnt  what  it  was,  lay  I^Sd'ff 
the  arcana  of  her  inner-sitting-room.  The  day  came.  'She 
and  her  daughter  rose  at  some  unearthly  hour  of  tlie  mohi- 
ing.  Busily  and  merrily  they  worked  till  we  came  down  to 
breakfast.  They  then  took  one  of  us  aside,  and  begged  that 
we  would  under  some  pretence  get  our  friend  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  room  for  half  an  hour  sometime  in  the  mommg: 
It  did  not  require  much  diplomacy  to  effect  this.  There  wttre 
two  things  he  was  ready  for  any  hour  of  the  dayor  night,  con- 
versation and  chocolate.  It  was  therefore  but  proposing  a 
quiet  chat  and  a  demi-taste  at  Jacob  Tbimm's  and  he  was  ss 
ready  as  a  lark.  During  our  absence  the  lady  of  the  house 
wreathed  his  sofa,  chairs,  and  table  with  flowers,  and  prepar- 
ed her  daughter  to  go  through  a  little  scene,  Tlie  hero  Re- 
turned. On  his  entering  the  apartment,  the  little  eir!  advanc- 
ed with  a  song  about  birth  andf  happiness  and  smiling  mom, 
and  wished  to  thro\i  a  wreath  over  his  shoulders,  and  as  A» 
said  "  crown  him  with  the  crown  of  love.'*  Being  however 
unaccustomed  to  German  ways  and  suspecting  that  some 
practical  joke  was  being  playecl  off,  the  intent  of  which  was 
to  make  his  room  uninhabitable,  and  possibly  to  strangle  him, 
he  tossed  away  the  flowers,  pushed  poor  Celestine  aside,  and 
merely  saying — ^*'  What  a  horrid  mess"  fled  to  his  bed-room  for 
safety.  Poor  Polish  lady,  poor  Celestine,  All  these  wreaths 
and  smiles,  and  aspirations  for  the  happy  return  of  the  mom, 
and  long  arranged  plans  so  thrown  away.  Alas  for  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes !  If  Apollo  had  come  down  at  some  great 
Greek  festival,  and  asked  why  they  wasted  so  much  good 
beef  in  sacrifices  to  him,  the  denouement  could  not  have 
been  more  prosaic. 

When  we  had  been  a  couple  of  months  at  Dresden,  a  holU 
day  of  four  days  was  voted,  in  which  we'might  explore  the  Bat- 
on Switzerland.  We  first  went  to  the  king  of  Sftxotty'scottli- 
try  palace  which  lay  on  the  way.  The  public  ar*  fiete.  Ad* 
mitted  to  the  gallery  from  which  they  can  see  tfie  royal  piitij 
at  dinner.  We  were  there  at  the  right  time  of" day,  Mti:  rtiVr 
the  interesting  spectacle.'  The  king  is  a  veneraDl^-16b^n^ 
old  man — ^but  there  is  nothing  very  remarkalble  ibfaiit  the 
manner  of  his  eating.  After  seeing  tnis  feed  of  ,thd  g^t Hcnftt^ 
we  resumed  our  journey  up  the  river  to  the  edriotiy'  gj^^ 
of  rocks  which  bear  tne  inappropriate  pame  i^f 'thr  painim 
Switzerland.    Tliey  rise  in  fantastic  peaks  and  in  iffi'  kiumdir 
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t>f,^^te8<)[«e  shupes  from  bases  of  splendid  folinj^e,  and  as 
llieu*  range  extends  for  some  miles,  and  they  are  mtersected 
by  the  broad  waters  of  the  Elbe,  tlie  effect  of  the  whole  is  su- 
l^erior  to  that  which  the  different  parts  would  suggest.  Ihere 
13  quite  enough  to  occupy  tliree  day^  of  hard  walking,  and 
three  days  of  hard  but  very  pleasant  walking  we  had.  Our 
greatest  annoyance  was  the  conversations  of  the  guides  who 
took  advantage  of  the  queer  forms  the  rocks  assumed  to  din 
into  our  ears  a  long  list  of  objects  to  which  they  had  been 
conctpared.  This  peak  was  thought  like  a  fox,  and  tlus  like 
^  nuin's  toe,  and  that  like  a  bottle  of  brandy — till  at  last  haVf- 
in^  already  paid  them  to  tell  us  all  they  knew,  we  were 
obliged  to  give  them  something  extra  to  hold  their  ton* 
gues« 

When  September  had  passed  away,  and  October  had  just 
begun  to  brown  the  leaves,  the  approach  of  term-time  made 
us  bid  farewell  to  all  the  delights  of  Dresden,  to  the  farfamed 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  and  the  Weeping  Magdalene,  and  the 
cheap  theatre,  and  the  plunges  in  the  rapid  Elbe,  and  choco- 
late, and  Celestine.  So  one  evening  we  tore  ourselves  away, 
and  getting  into  a  railway  carriage,  took  our  last  farewell 
look  at  the  beautiful  city,  through  the  clouds  of  smoke 
rising  from  the  pipes  of  our  German  fellow  passengers.  Even 
now  I  feel  something  of  melancholy,  as  memory  presents  to 
me  how  Dresden  looked  sleeping  in  the  calm  loveliness  of 
that  autumn  evening. 

I  took  my  degree  before  Christmas,  and  so  my  three  sum- 
mers of  student  life  were  over,  three  bright  hapny  summers, 
full  of  sweet  memories,  and  pleasant  after-tliougnts.  Some- 
times now-a-days  when  the  wind  whistles  round  the  quiet  old 
bouse  where  I  dwell,  and  tlie  sea  moans  in  the  distance  and 
the  twilight  is  closing  in,  I  throw  myself  on  a  sofa  near  the 
fire,  and  give  fancy  and  memory  the  rein,  till  I  am  trans- 
ported to  the  places  and  times  of  my  youth,  and  again  look 
with  unwearied  eye  on  the  rocks  and  waters  of  Barmouth,  or 
the  gay  Boulevards,  or  the  green  walks  of  Dresden.  The  old 
Tpices  sing  in  my  ear,  and  the  wonted  smile  lights  up  tlie 
we^l-known  faces.  Truly  Oxford  vacations  give  rise  to  some 
lecoljections  I  should  be  loath  to  part  with. 
.,  .Bat  if  I  T^^y  claim  the  summer  after  my  degree  as  an 
pxfyxQ  vacation,  and  perhaps  I  may,  as  I  resided  till  the 
firmer  began,  Ij  can  add  to  my  list  a  time  suqiassing,  far 
^i^passin|^,  all  in  the  Lappings  it. gave  then,  and  since, 
JS^y^.tliaJ;  ^t  .gives  even  now*  Like  a  bird  that  has  been  a 
ira|li^ermg,  X  £[ew  back  to  mj  qld  haunts.    Qnce  more  Bar- 
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^IJiJ^^Jlpificfe  terdre  (he  isaiBe>old^«mifbtAii|ft-;  «^ 
iSdrpiSnS:  -I'cUntiot  tapress  tli6  dd%ttt'lltitk  iwUdhoI  ibbVe 
iowkrds  the  dose  of  a  J^uly  da)f  al^mg  "Ae  -weDJcMmMils^ 
from  DoI^^Uey.'   I  felt  that  I  i^as  my^rif  $q  alterad^and  'yet 
so  mitcii  the  same,  bnt  that  the  grandfooks  I  had ao  ioftm 

Eictnred  to  myself  were  exactly  as  ibey  had  bien,  chahga 
ad  not  come  orer  them.  There  they  stood,  a^  they,  had 
stood,  silent,  immoveable,  friendly.  There  was  no  disappoint- 
ment ;  noUiing  was  less  or  worse  than  I  had  expected. 

I  duly  adjusted  my  telescope  the  next  morning,  bnt  expe- 
rience had  so  far  tamed  my  youthful  enthusiasm  that  I  no 
longer  believed  the  laws  of  light  were  altered,  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  observe  a  place  out  of  the  line  of  sight.    More- 
over I  would  no  longer  trifle  with  my  eyes.     I  took  a  surer 
and  easier  means  of  seeing  what  I  wanted.    I  ordered  a  car 
after  breakfast,  and  soon  found  mvself  where  I  wished  to  be. 
I  had  not  heard  anything  of  the  ramily  for  a  long  time,  and 
did  not  know  but  that  the  fair  Caroline  bad  permanent^ 
established  elsewhere  herself,  and  her  hated  herbarium,     if 
•  I  had  met  with  this  intelligence  on  presenting  myself  in  the 
circle  of  her  friends  I  might  have  felt  a  momentary  pang, 
but  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  been  long  discomposed — 
absence  and  three  years  of  business  and  of  pleasure  can  do 
so  much  to  cool  down  young  admiration.     But  I  was  not 
fated  to  be  put  to  such  a  test.    As  I  drove  up  to  the  door, 
I  saw  the  Nymph  of  the  place  among  the  flowers  she  loved. 
I  had  a  vague  idea  of  pretending  to  be  ill,  and  bribing  the 
driver  to  go  back  as  fast  as  he  could.     But  before  I  could 
do  so,  the  1^11  was  rung  and  the  door  opened.  In  a  minute  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  Captain  who  gave  me  a 
hearty  welcome,  ana  compared  his  emotions  on  seeinj?  me 
to  those  he  had  experienced  twenty  years  before  when  Smith 
(now  Admiral  Smith)  came  from  the  Rattlesnake  to  see  him 
in  the  Terrible.     It  was  not  without  a  slight  palpitation  that 
I  went  into  the  garden.    However,  roses  and  geraniums  were 
more  propitious  to  me  tlum  heather  and  orchides.     Caroline 
was  not  quite  absorbed  in  hcnrticulture  and  half  an  hour  flew 
pleasantly  by.    I  drove  home,  with  all  my  old  feelings  not 
only  revived,  but  heightened.    There  followed  constant  meet- 
ings, and  the  beginnings  of  a  familiar  acquaintance.     Step  by 
step  we  advanced  along  the  path  that  leads  to  the  pleasant 
land.  At  last  the  great  triumph  was  achieved.   We  again  as- 
cended Cader  Idris.  But  this  time  the  herbarium  was  neglect- 
ed ;  not  a  single  specimen  was  added  to  its  contents,  and  the 
poor  worthless  daisy  that  I  threw  at  her  feet  was  not  rejected. 
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Bciddd  to!:tibe.  lirt.  of  lii06«  wilth  whom  tM  delight,  of  ^y 
Chcford.Taoftfions  wiere  fibbed.;  Who  pan  feel  as  I  feel  .how 
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{Translated  from  the  French  0/  P.  L»  Jmob, 

FOR  LBDXJB's  MV^CZULANY.)  ^ 

C  Continued  from  Page  449, J 
VIII. 

The  kbg  sflenlly  contemplated  the  city,  which  appeared  as 
if  illiuniQated  for  some  festival,  and  from  which  an  indistinct 
ham  arose. 

Suddenly  the  great  bell  of  Saint  Germain  TAuxerrois  tolled. 

*^  What  is  that  ?*'  asked  Charles  suddenly  starting,  as  if 
from  sleep  at  the  sound  of  this  bell.  "  Madame  ma  mire^  I  did 
not  rive  the  order  ?" 

"It  was  I"  answered  Catherine  de  Medicis.  When  you 
ordered  the  Louvre  to  be  cleared  of  the  Huguenot  gentlemen, 
Uving  there,  I  ordered  the  admiral's  knell  co  be  tolled.  Sire, 
you  will  be  royally  avenged  I  assure  vou,  and  already  ought 
you  to  feel,  that  you  are  really  king.' 

"  Many  thanks,  Madame,  for  your  good  intentions  in  re- 
gard  to  us ;  but  God  is  my  witness  that  I  wash  my  hands  of 
all  that  may  be  done !  Above  all  things  has  care  been  taken 
that  no  blood  be  spilt  within  the  i)recincts  of  the  Louvre 
which  is  the  inviolable  abode  of  the  kings  of  France  t^ 

"  According  to  your  orders,  sire/'  said  the  Count  de  Betz 
**it  is  death  to  any  one,  who  dares  to  pollute  ypur  dweUing  by 
a  murder."  % 

A  tumult  at  first  vague  and  smothered,  and  then  l^urstmg 
forth  reigned  throughout  the  interior  of  the  Louvre. 

Piteous  cries,  and  threatening  shouts  with  the  clashing  isf 
arms  and  clanking  of  armour,  reverberated  from  all  j^K^ei. 
Lights  appeared  at  the  windows,  and  they  being  oi^e^, 
were  cfowded  with  people,  for  the  most  part  women,  &i  th^ 
look  out  for  a  spectacle.  *.'' 

In  the  corridors  and  galleries,  across  the  courtryaMd'y^iSf 
grass-plots,  soldiers  were  running  with  drawn  s#4>*<i^^'«94 
torches  in  then-  hands ;  several  shot9  told  o^  the  v4il&\Ak^^ 
made  by  the  victims,  who  were  being  thus  pursue^i)*.' ^oliiij^' 
not  yet  massacred.  -.nnii-'    , 
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At  length  the  great  gate  afforded  a  means  of  exit  to  these 
victims,  followed  by  thfeir  butchers. 

The  latter  were  the  Swiss  of  the  royal  guard,  and  those  of 
the  Duke  d'  Anjou's,  who  had  received  orders  to  seize  all  the 

fentlemen  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  and  Prince  Condi's 
ouseholds. 

The  former,  were  thes^  gentlemen  being  led  disarmed  out- 
side of  the  Louvre  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  throats  out. 

The  Swiss  made  use  of  their  arms  against  their  prisoners, 
as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  stone  bridge  adjoining  the  prin- 
cipal  entrance  to  the  palace;  then,  shouting  "  Thiel  tue!" 
they  precipitated  themselves  upon  the  unfortunates,  who 
cried:  "  Grace!  mercil'*  whilst  endeavouring  to  fly  or,fle- 
ifend  themselves. 

By  chance,  or  perhaps  from  a  previously  determined  de- 
sign, they  were  pushed  on  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  the 
four  corpses,  which  had  protected  Jacques  de  Savereux,  still 
senseless,  and  almost  dead  drunk,  and  there,they  were  knocks 
ed  over,  with  pikes,  partisans,  daggers  and  pistols.. 

The  King  assisted  passively  at  this  horrid  scene,  which  seem- 
ed to  have  been  expressly  placed  under  his  eyes  ;  but  his  mo- 
ther,  brother,  and  favorites  encouraged  the  assassins  with 
voice  and  vestures. 

^  Kill !  kill  !'*  shouted  the  Duke  d'  Anjou,  applauding  the 
blows  he  saw  struck,  ''  Tliey  are  villanous  traitors,  and  false 
scoundrels  who  conspired  against  the  Eang  your  Sire !" 

^*  They  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Louvre,"  said  Ca- 
tlierine  m  a  loud  voice^  ''  that  they  might  seize  the  person  of. 
the  King,  and  reign  in  his  stead  !" 

*^  And  thus  is  the  conspiracy  frustrated  and  destroyed !" 
continued  the  Duke  de  Nevers.  **  They  wanted  to  extermi- 
nate the  Catholics  this  very  night !" 

The  Swiss,  already  excited  by  the  wine,  and  tlie  money 
which  had  been  distributed  to  them,  became  frantic  at  the 
mght  of  blood  and  at  the  news  of  a  plot  against  tlie  King  and 
the  Catholics ;  they  excited  one  another  to  redouble  their  fu^y 
and  their  cruelty  by  pointing  to  the  dead  and  saying : 

"  Thes6  are  the  same,  who  wanted  to  force  us  to.  kill  flia 

King,  our  good  and  beloved  sbe  1 Kill !  let  us  |^^  them 

to  the  yery  last!"  '.  ^.      ■ 

/'•tTie  gentlemen,  whom  thejr  were  ftius  immolating  without 
pity,  had  been  torn  from  their  beds ;  some  from  the  anna  cdf 
tteir  wives ;  several  had  even  sought  refuge  in  ya^n,  in' j^ba 
ap^mente  of  their  masters,  the  King  of  Navarre  ^i^  j^iioco 
Coad&  who  were  unable  to  come  t6  meir  aid. 
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''  Th^y  had  no  means  of  patrying  die  blotrs^  whkh^elipPw^BM 
upon  them,  from  all  ridtes  at  oaee,  and  they  fell  covered  wit& 
wounds,  one  of  which  would  have  been  in  itself  auffieieB^*^ 
have  caused  death.  '    '   -  " 

But  ait  least  they  had  not  time  to  suffer,  for  they  wiM^ 
already  dead,  when  tlieir  features  were  mntilafed,  'and  fheit 
hands  cut  off.  Those  who  were  still  consdons  before  reeeiy- 
ingthe  death  stroke,  trusted  to  God  ft)*  yengearibe:  -         '  ^• 

The  lords  de  Bourses,  de  Saint-Martin  and  de^  Beanyaia, 
(tutor  to  the  Kine  of  Nayarre),  were  brougbt  out  t<^ethef, 
halfhaked  and  died  embracing  each  other.  '*'  ' 

' «  There  is  Captain  de  PBes  !*•  exclaimed  Charles  IXth. 

He  pointed  out  with  his  finger  a  gentleman  ridhiy  dres!ied, 
whose  fierce  look  and  proud  bearing  inspired  the  -murder^ 
with  awe,  *  • 

^  I  jiee,  that  I  must  die  ;**  said  Captain  de  Piles.  Se  ta« 
clasped  his  gold-embroidered  mantle  and  threw  it  to  a 
soldier  whom  he  saw  standing  sentinel  under  the  King's 
balcony.  -         ' 

**  Here  comrade,  take  this  in  remembrance  of  the'-Hagusai 
not  Ca  jtain,  who  has  so  well  feasted  the  Catholics  at  S^nl^ 
Jean-d  Angely," 

An  archer  ran  him  through  with  a  great  halbeft  and  tliireW 
his  body  on  the  others. 

The  pity  of  the  slaughterers  was  almost  being  moyed,1n  fiiydr 
of  a  fine  looking  young  man,  who  advanced  between  two  ar- 
chers, with  a  firm  step,  and  saluted  the  kin^  with  aoUe  self- 
possession,  as  though  be  were  not  interested  in  what  waspnsa- 
mg  round  him.  '  •  *' 

Charles  IXth  recognised  him  and  leaning  oyer  th^'biiktf- 
trade,  made  him  a  sign  to  approach. 

But  the  young  loni  whose  countenance  expressed  sorrow 
and  indignation,  pointed  with  one  hand  to  the  heap  of  sMn, 
to  which  he  was  soon  g^oing  to  be  added,  and  then'  raiseff^H 
towards  heayen  to  call  tliat  to  witness  against  the  murders 
which  had  been  committed. 

He  then  pressed  ardently^  to  his  lips,  the  scarf  of  VMi  Mile, 
embroiderea  with  gold,  winch  he  wore  across  his  chest. 

The  Swiss  had  drawn  back  on  seeing  the  gesture  of  iHe 
King,  which  they  considered  to  be  an  order  to  sparetlns  "H^tim* 

"  Gondrin,  my  friend,*'  cried  Charles  to  him  **  I  beg  of 
yon  for  my  sake  to  become  a  Catholic,  bh  well  as  yonrma^ 
ter,  the  Kmg  of  Nayarre !" 

**  Sure,'*  replied  the  bastard  of  Gondrin,  baron  do*  PAlid^SMitt, 
whom  the  ELmg  was  addressing.    *'I  might  pertiaps  fil|fttra 
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ms<r;?«l|%ifm  for  yoAi'  4fik49,  but  I  cannot,  on  r  af|coD;rt>  of 
i^/lf^f* /IvW  19  pf  niy  oread  and  would  Qot  miioiue  X.  (^7 
^^flv'  ri  -  .  .       ..        \ 

*'  Wretched  man!"  returned  the  king  coi^inptooiialv,  ''do 
fffmrPT^fy^  y9UT  ladj-loye.to  your  kbg? .  She  la  very  b^anti- 
^ithenft  thia  Anne  de  Cursoar 

, ,  ''  4Ji  1.  Sire^  she  is  the  most  lovely  girl  in  all  Bretagno — ^ 
But,  in  the  name  ofji^rlice,  why  theae  abominable  murders?" 
:..  -'  Xh^Hugaenota  Wvo  formed  a  treasonable  conspiracy  to 
^ffiy^,  me  of  my  crown  and  of  my  life<;  Yon  were  not  a  eon^ 
apirator  yon,  Gondrin,  who  so  lately  played  at  tennis  with  me  7 
MakjO  haste. to  atgure  your  faith,  my  dear  son;  if  not»  I  can 
^fiMvrfiT  for  nothing-^ — say,  are  you  not  a  good  Catholic  !'' 
\  ''Koy.  Sire!  I  am  betrothed  to  the  demoiselle  Anne  de 
Curson,  and  like  her,  am  Calvinist  to  the  scaffold,  if  necea- 
.wy !" 

f  At  these  words  an  archer  hit  him  a  aerere  blow  on  the 
iiead  with  a  partisan,  and  having  brouj^ht  him  to  ^is  knees, 
stunned  and  blinded  by  the  blood,  which  ran  down  into  -his 
oyes^  continued  striking  him,  till  he  thought  him  dead,  not- 
witlistanding  the  cries  of  Charles  IXth. 

This  prince,  perceiving  that  Gondrin,  added  to  the  mass  of 
iJead  bodies,  po  longer  gave  any  sign  of  life,  concealed  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  remained  for  several  moments  absorbed 
in  feelings  of  regret. 

More  then  eighty  gentlemen  had  been  massacred  and  were 
lying  heaped  up  in  one  pile,  which  almost  reached  to  the  bal- 
iBony. 

The  citizens,  whom  the  sound  of  fire  arms,  the  cries  of  the 
jmurderers  and  their  victims,  the  glare  of  the  torches  and  the 
tocsin  of  Saint  Germain  V  Auxerrois,  had  attracted  from  out 
0f  their  houses,  ventured  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  and 
1^  it  exclaiming,  that  the  Huguenots  had  endeavored  to  break 
.into  the  Louvre  and  kill  thekmg. 

This  calumny  spread  in  a  moment  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  city,  and  the  signal  from  the  belfry  of  uie  palace,  was  all 
that  was  waited  for,  in  order  to  commence  a  general  massacre, 
for  as  yet  it  had  not  extended  beyond  the  quarter  of  the 
'jM>f|Kre«    . 

.n  It.  ws^  in  this  quarter,  round  the  Hotel  de  Bdthi^  where 
-"theadmin^llivBd,. that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Calvinist  party 
ha4:a%;jtaken  thpir  lodgings,  >  Ju^  indistinct  uproar,  coining 
from  that  ude,  made  it  evioent  that  .the  Duke  de  Guise,  the 
chtef^diKeptor  of  the  Saint  Bailtbolpmew  massacre,  had  no 
longer  retarded  .Ahej^ecution  ofit,.  - 
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All  of  a  sudden,  a  rocket  slio^  up  from  the  top  of  the  stee* 
pie  of  Saint-Germain.rAuxerrois^  and  describing  a  luminous 
curre  in  the  air,  fell,  extinguished  hfrto  the  S^ine,  in  front  of 
the  Louvre. 

**  Sire,  the  Admiral  exists  Tiolo^ngeMobeth^  destt^dio^  of 
you,  and  of  the  kingdom  !*'  exclaimed  Catherine  de  MediAs: 
•*Tliank  6od  and  the  Duke  de  Guise,  ^h6  have  delivered 
you  from  him/' 

At  the  same  moment  the  ^imes  ran^  out  from  the  great 
bell  of  the  palace,  and  their  merry  dang  became  blended  with 
the  solemn  vibrations  of  the  tocsin  at  S^nt-Germain  TAui  tryHs. 

Immediately  a  terrific  clamour  of  thousAndsf  o^  sKoiits, 
growing  louder  and  louder  arose  from  all  paHis  of  the  dty . 

In  every  street,  in  eaeh  house,  there  were  aasassihs  lUiil  tiieir 
Victims,  these,  endeavoring  rather  to  escape,  ^an  defend 
tliemselves. 

The  former  who  seemed  a  prev  to  a  species'  (rf  phrensv. 
spared  neither  kindred  nor  friends.  Old  moB,  wonieo  ami 
children,  were  slain  in  cold  blood,  because  children,  wdtnen 
and  okl  men  were  amongst  the  slayers. 

"  Are  there  no  more  Hoguenocs  in  the  Louvre  ?"  the  ting 
asked  of  Captain  de  Losse  who  had  been  apnfdnted  to  see' like 
preliminaries  to  the  general  massacre  carried  out. 

"  One,  only,  the  Sire  de  L^ran  has  been  saved  by'  Madame 
Marguerite,  who  has  promised  to  make  a  O^tliouc  <&(  him. 
There  only  remidn  tlie  lung  of  Navarre  and  Prince  de 
Cond6." 

''  Sire,  come"  interrupted  the  Queen  n^other,  **  here  tbey 
are  bringing  you  the  head  of  the  Admiral  de  Goligny  as  an 
offering. 

'*  Ah !  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  T  exclaimed  Charles  IXt& 
with  ferodous  joj ;  *<  but  it  is  an  offermg  which  does  not  *  b^ 
fit  me,  and  which  I  shall  send  to  our  most  holy  fath^lr'thld 
Pope."  .<• 

He  quitted  flie  balcony  with  Ids  suite,  and  entered  lOi 
apartments,  there  to  receive  the  bleeding  trophy  whieh  Besme 
was  bringing  him  from  the  Duke'de  Gufae.  ♦  ■ ' 

De  Lodse,  ad  soon  as  the  kiiig  had  retired;  ordered  i^l^  Birkk 
of  the  guard  into  theLouvi^;th^gates  of  which  wei^'idi^, 
and  which  seemed  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  th6  Milu^Met 
organised  throuj^hout  the  whole  ofihb  dty.  One  lAigfafbiive 
believed  that  the  massacre  had  not  extended  td  4h^>9<HM 
'ifcbode,  had  not  ^n  imihendd  heap  of  dtfad  bbdiei^  lyiiig  d^th^ 
itrand,  bbme  evidence  to  the  eontirary.  '    • '*•'  ^>»^""^ 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  Gomlttm€fCid4l^.^^ 
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IX. 

Amid«t  ikuj[»ila  of  dead  there  were  however  two  liviagl^* 
ing8. 

The  baron  de  Pardaillan  who  still  breatbed>  although  hav- 
ing several  mortal  wounds ; 

Jacques  de  Savereux,  not  yet  reoovered  from  his  swoon^ 
and  half  suffocated  by  the  weight  of  tlie  corpses  widi  which 
he  had  been  mingled.  The  want  of  air  restored  the  consci- 
otksness  of  existence  to  him,  and  he  came  to  himself  by  degrees, 
making  prodigious  efforts  to  throw  off  the  loud  which  hinde- 
red his  breathing ;  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  liis  head 
out  into  the  op^i  air,  and  to  disengage  his  chest  a  little. 

His  inebriety  had  considerably  dunioislied,  .through  the 
effectsof  the  lethargy  which  liad  taken  h(Ad  of  all  his  senses  and 
and  faculties;  he  opened  his  eyes,  but  to  close  them, again 
iXistantly  in  terror,  as  seeing  nothmg  else  but  distorted  and 
bloody  ngures,  winch  he  took  to  be  the  fantastic  creations  of  a 
dream* 

But  on  unclosing  his  eyes  a  second  time,  and  keeping  theui 
well  open  and  fixed  on  the  objects  which  surrounded  him  ; 
and  on  stretching  out  his  hand  to  touch  them,  he  felt  assured 
that  he  was  awa]s:e. 

The  remaining  fumes  of  the  wine  which  obscured  his  brain, 
were  suddenly  dispersed^ 

He  nevertheless  could  not  render  himself  any  account  of 
the  circumstances,  which  had  brought  him  amongst  the  dead, 
no  more  than  he  could  explain  how  these  dead  came  to  be 
heaped  up  at  a  couple  of  yards  from  the  Louvre. ' 

He  supposed  some  scuffle,  some  duel  had  taken  place,  and 
asked  himself  if  he  had  not  fought  with  the  guests  of  Captain 
de  Losse  as  the  second  of  de  Curson, — this  was  a  vague  recol- 
lection, which  floated  about  in  his  memory. 

But  he  perceived  that  his  sword  was  still  in  its  scabbard, 
and  remembered  that  the  .appointed  meeting  was  to  come  off 
on  the  morrow  at  the  Pre-aux-CIercs. 

After  the  first  moment  of  hesitation  during  which  his  ideas 
had  some  diiBculty  in  following  a  regular  train,  he  thought 
seripusly  of  extricating  himself  from  the  pool  of  blood,  in 
which  he  lay. 

He  worked  so  with  hands  and  feet,  that  he  succeeded  in 
opening  a  passage  through  the  corpses. 

.He  wa^  :on  the  point  of  getting  out  altogether,  when  he 
found  himself  stopped  by  an.  arm,  which  could  but  belong  to 
a  Uvtfig- person.  .       ,     .^ 
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•  At  the  same  time  a  sigh,  and  iome  brok^it'wfsfikcbnoiricied 
him,  that  all  were  not  dead,  in  this  hea^  of  inammateLbodies.. 

"  Hallo !"  said  he  in  a  lond  voice,  "  Who  ■  ia  groaning 
here  ?  Is  it  any  one,  who  has  life  eoMgh  left  to  wpie'^th 
me?**  :    . 

'*  Silence,  m  God's  name!"  was  tbelmswisr'reliiTnediisl  n- 
whisper.  ^  If  they  hear  you,  tliey  '11  return  to  the'  carnage; 
and  we  shall  be  done  for !"  -     ".. 

"  Eh  f  who  are  they,  I  beseedi  you,  who  wiB  retrtnp  4b:  do 
us  harm  ?"  Jacques  de  Satereut  a^ed,  qxeaking  in  .a.  ihora 
subdued  tone. 

**  Those  who  have  left  us  for  dead  !"  said  the  Wice,  whkb 
seemed  almost  expiring  from  snffocatioD.  i 

"  Night-robbers  ?  Boysters?  Port  my  soul  I  knyw  notUng^ 
1^  what  has  happened — — ^I  am  neither  dead  nor  ariesp.I  be-- 
Kever  .  . 

"  Are  you  not  grievously  wounded  as  I  am?** 

•*  I  do  not  perceive  it,  but  wounded  or  not,  I  feel  myself 
capable  of  umng  my  sword  right  well.  But  why  aH  tins  slai^hw 
ter?'* 

**  You  must  be  in  a  bad  way,  if  you  no  longer  have  -toy 
recollection  of  these  horrors !  attadDdd  and  massacred  hy!  <ke 
Swiss  of  the  royal  ^uard,  under  the  eyes  of  His  lii^esty  feuid 
the  Queen  his  mother  r 

^*  Under  the  eyes  of  the  king !"  exclaimed  Saveresx. 

He  raised  his  head,  listening  to  the  tocsin,  themes,-  andAe 
shots  which  mingled  confusedly  in  the  air. 

**  Is  the  city  being  sacked  V*  he  asked. 

**  This  fine  massacre  has  not  been  begun,  to  be  put  an  end 
to  so  soon,  and  my  consolation  in  dyin^  is^  that  i  afaaU  not 
behold  the  murders  of  this  fatal  night  ! 

**  They  are  fighting  in  the  streets  !'*  oontiiined  Baveremo 
who  wished  to  stand  up,  but  was  still  retained  by  his  neigbbow* 

**  Do  not  move  my  friend !  or  else  you  are  a  deadnian 
to  a  certainty !  But,  verily  you  have  not  even  been  wounded^'' 

**  I  believe  it  now,  but  the  devil  take  me,  if  I  can  under* 
stand,  how  I  come  to  find  myself  here!  You  were  ncrt  at: 
supper  with  Captain  de  Losse  ?  You  have  not  met  M.  de 
Corson  r 

"De  Curson?"  interrupted  the  voice  having  ap|>aarently 
gained  more  strength :  "  Where  is  he  ?  Has  he  been  able  ta 
escape  the  butchery  ?    God  grant  that  it  be  so !"  .   •  r  . 

"  I  do  not  know,  what  has  become  of  him,  since  I  left  htdb.; 
we  have  sopped,  drank,  and  phtyed  together,  so  much  so  that 
I  have  become  his  brother  in  arms/*  -  .    >1 
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;>^S^oaJV  refJieddbe  voioe,  geeioingly  ifreaJMr  l^galn,, ^^Hnt 
from  iUe^toidtA  of  tWs  4^  ^  ^^^  AQaetall  oav^^  wjtJj^l^oqiiilKi 

'*  Jacqcms'de  SftT^errax,  getdieihan  I'^n^^otn^^  the  b^: 
layer  at  cards  and  dice,  and  the  most  triumphant  topefy  to 
e  fotmd  at  Court.  And  you  ?"  '*  Baifcurd  dQ  Gk^ndw  l^iiron 
de  JPacdaillan,  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to.  the  king  of  Ka- 
varre  ?"  "  Par  la  messe  !  I  should  net  haye  seeof^i^ied  you 
in  thii  {ritifbl  plight^  you  the  glorioas  baron  de,  PaivlaiHai)  the 
fsvorke  of  Moiisaigneur  Henri  de  Bourbon  T' 

The  voice  had  become  silent,  and  Savereux  watted  m 
vain  for  an  answer. 

The  disfigured  head^  whid)  had  risen  op  before  him«  had 
finnk  back  ag^n  amongst  the  dead,  but  hejcaulddistingoish 
it  from  alltte  others  by  the  mask  of  blood  wblch  coreredii 
and  the  liorrible  wound  which  had  cloven  the  skull  to  th#. 
eyebrows. 

The  baron  de  Pardaillan  lay  without  movement,  yet  his 
pulse  still  beat,  and  his  hands  retained  a  little  warmth* 

Savereux  did  not  hesitate  in  affording  him  all  the  aid  he 
could :  he  lifted  him  gently  off  that  bed  of  corpses,  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  water's  edge. 

Tliere,  be  washed  his  face,  and  used  the  shreds  of  his  own 
shirt,  which  he  tore  off  to  staunch  the  bleeding  from  three 
wounds,  the  least  of  which  was  mortal. 

Then  Savereux  sought  in  his  mind,  the  means  of  comple- 
ting his  good  action,  by  procuring  the  necessary  assistance 
for  the  wounded  man  ;  he  only  saw  the  Louvre,  where  that 
help  might  be  found,  which  humanity  never  refuses  to  any 
cme,  whoever  it  may  be  that  seeks  it. 

Pardaillan,  however  had  told  him  enough  to  make  him 
doubt  the  reception  they  would  meet  with  that  night  at  the 
Louvre ;  not  that  he  plaoed  implicit  reliance  on  the  strange 
declarations  of  Pardaillan,  accusing  the  King  and  the  Catho- 
lics of  treachery  and  assassination  ;  he  supposed  simply  that  ' 
a  quarrel  had  arison  between  the  Huguenot  and  the  Gsithc4ic 
gwtlemen  and  that  wounded  and  dead  had  remained  on  tbd 
ground. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  astonished,  he  was  terrified  at  the 
state  of  Paris,  .  *       ; 

The  shouls  he  heard  were  not  shouts  of  joy,  the  firing,.0n 
account  of  a  public  rejoicing,  the  tocsin,  a  risiging  of  ife8i|tive< 
bells*  1 

What  extraordinary,  what  terrible  events  w6re)haf)pening? 

He  could  not  repress  the  dread  of  some'gtdatieala«treph6. 
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Pardaillan  fafid  not  recorered  his /iOnsed.  \ 

Savereuz  was  interrogating  bim,  in  raiiii  in  tlie^lfope  of 
receiviDg  some  more  explicit  accoimt,  whw^  9,  ^ttiiibek*  '0f 
anDed  men  and  of  tltepopalaoe»came  down  firom  the  ploilter 
Baint  Qermain-rAnxerrois  towards  the  Seinei;  vod^HBiitlg 
and  tarrying  torehaiB.  i  '     ! 

Savereux  did  ngt  waver  in  manning  straight  1^  lb'  thmt^ 
after  havihg  drawn  his  sword.  .    -    »  ,    ; 

lliey  were  soldiers^  dragging  a.headless  trunk,  soiled  with 
raire  and  blood,  by  the  feet :  a  hideous  train  of  wretebes  in  tiA^ 
ters  moved  about  and  pressed  around  these  unreiK^gnisabl&ve^ 
msdnS)  whidb  eaeh  onein  bis  turn  wished  to  look  ataad  oiiftnigchi 

>^  To  the  gibbet  with  the  admiral !"  screamed  these.^iri0& 
^  Lets  go  and  hang  him  at  Mont4auoon  1  He'U  bef  better 
fSted  at  the  pUori  fUs  HdUeA  Oh!  the  dog  of  a  \ee^ 
then !  Death  to  the Hngumots !  no  tmee  or  q[UMrter !  Kitti 
kill !  When  the  reptile  is  dead,  the  venom  is  g<»ie  !  IU9 
here  then  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  Mass  ?  Lets  bora  his 
heretic  carcase  I" —  ' 

^*  Salaboz,  is  it  you,  who  have  been  making  this  fine  eiqpiedi* 
tion  ?"  asked  Savereux  perceiving  that  Captain  who  had  much 
to  do  in  defending  the  corpse,  the  rabble  waiited  to  tear  it  froia 
him.    "  The  admiral  is  really  dead  V 

**  How  does  it  seem  to  you  ?"  retorted  Sakboz  turning  roitnd 
with  a  menacing  air  towards  the  unknown  who  had  called 
to  him  by  name. 

*^  a  who  art  thou  7"  asked  one  of  the  most  excited. of  ti^ 
band  turning  to  Savereux  and  presenting  the  point  of  a  dag* 
ger  to  his  throat.  ^^  Shout :  Vwe  la  Mease — if  not,  (0  the  de« 
vil  with  your  patron !" 

'^  Ah  1  its  you.  Monsieur  de  Savereux  !'*  exdaii^ed  SaIafaox« 

And  running  up  to  him,  he  freed  him  from  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries  whom  Savereux  found  some  difficulty,  in 
keeping  off,  with  his  sword. 
*  '^  If  1  miderstand  anything  of  what's  going  on  may  I  .be 
condemned  never  to  drink  anything  but  water  all  my  lifi^ 
and  never  to  touch  cards  or  dice  again !"  .  t 

"  Yon  have  nevertheless  done  your  duty  gallantly  ?*'  s|iid 
Salaboz  seeing  him  all  covered  with  blood  :  '*  Hf^w.inany;.  ii%v9. 
yoo) already  killed?''  •.-.«.,. 

"I'll  count  them  some  day,  to  let  you  know— 7-^butir^. 

are  thev,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  kill?"  \* ;..,..  1^,01  '.^.i 

f  All  who  are  Huguenots  either  avowed  or  conooaled^  all 

Mdio  hate  the  pope,  the  King  and  the  Duke  de  Quis^,<aI1.4iQS0 

in  fa<H,  whom  it  may ise0m  good  to  you^to  kilL!'',,.T.,,,.i,]  i  .,/• 
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I'  Vrai  Dieu!  Capl&iii  Sdlaboa,  Idd  not  prtdo  iu^If  on 
bei%«quite'  so  ferrent  a  Cathdie,  an4  will  leare  the  best  part 
of  tfaid  RilKng  bnsihesd  t<^  yoii.'*  .  ^ 

'•  Jaoqued'de  S&verenx,  indignant  itnd  gindved  at  this  tacevi 
of  h^gioos  fanaticism  "^hich  lie  felt  unable  to  join  in,  turned 
his  back  on  Salaboz  and  returned  slowly  to  the  bonk  of  tb# 
imr;  where  he  had  left  Pardaiilan,  lying  senseless. 

Up  to  this  time,  Savereux  had  sfattred  the  hostile  feelings  of 
the  Ckl^Iios  in  regard  to  the  Protestants,  not  through  reason- 
ing or  eonviotion,  but  from  habit  for  he  was  scarcely  a  Chria^ 
ttan  except  by  baptism.  He  might  dien  on  this  night,  in 
ano^hsr  state  of  mbd  have  followed  without  reflection  the 
example  of  his  usual  companions,  in  gaming  and  debau- 
chery, have  believed  in  the  justice  of  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Huguenots,  or  at  all  events  have  authorised  it,  by  divine 
and  human  reasons  both,  have  joined  with  a  blind  passion  in 
the  execution  of  this  vast  plot  and  have  been  as  delighted  as 
Salaboz  to  shed  the  accursed  blood. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself,  had  acted  forcibly  on  his  manner  of  seeing 
and  feeling  things,  in  such  wise,  that  the  cause  of  the  Hugu^ 
enots  appeared  to  him,  then,  the  most  just,  and  from  that  mo*- 
ment  he  sympathised  with  it. 

Moreover,  the  generosity  and  frankness  of  his  character, 
predisposed  him  to  this  change  of  opinion,  in  presence  of  an 
act  of  treacherv  as  base  as  it  was  criminal.  He  could  have 
miderstood  a  final  struggle  between  the  two  parties,  who  di- 
vided France  and  in  that  case,  he  would  not  have  thought 
of  deserting  his  colors,  nor  even  of  enquiring  which  side  had 
right ;  but  ne  would  have  wished  this  struggle  to  have  taken 
place  in  open  day,  with  an  equal  division  oi  nound  and  sun, 
as  in  a  duel  to  the  death,  regulated  by  the  Laws  of  Chivalry. 

He  therefore  promised  himself  to  remain  neuter,  and  not 
mix  himself  up  with  the  odious  perfidy  of  the  Catholics. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  impressions  that  he  re- 
turned to  where  he  had  left  the  baron  de  Pardaillan. 

He  did  not  know  him,  but  fi^m  having  seen  him  playing 
at  tennis  and  at  mall,  and  from  having  heard  him  vaufited 
as-a  brave  and  worthy  gentleman ;  yet,  he  remembered  ar 
one  remembers  a  dream,  the  beautiful  lady,  who  that  very 
n^ht,  had  come  on  horse-back,  attended  by  a  servant,  una 
pronounced  the  name  of  Pardaillan. 

'These  motives  alone,  would  perhape  not'  haw  snffieM  in 
determining  Savereux  to  attach  biinsblf  to  the  fortunes  df 
this  Huguenot  Captam,  whom  he  had  met  lying  half  dwd»* 
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by  his  8ide,  bat  the  similiirity  of  their  $ites  during  thk  ^^ 
of  blood  seemed  to  him  a  bond  nltich  he  ought  hot  tobCk; 
beddes,  Pardaillan  was  not  in  a  stat^  which  Derniitted 
his  being  abandoned,  without  the  charge  of  inhumanity. ' 

Pardaillan  moved  not,  nor  opened  his  eyes,  as  Sarereiu 
bent  over  him,  bat  he  still  breathed  and  the  blood  had  ceased 
to  flow  from  Ids  wound. 

^*  Eh !  Monsieur  de  Pardaillan  I"  sfaonted  Jacques  de  Save- 
reux  into  his  ear."  **  This  is  not  a  good  fiaxse  for  you !  Do 
you  think  you  could  walk  with  the  assistance  of  my  arm.'' 

''You  are  Catholic"  replied  Pardaillan  with  an  accent  ef 
suffering  resi^ation ;  *'  kiU  me  here,  sooner  than  any  wbeie 
else,  I  beg  ot  you !"  "  Kill  you  ?  Good  !  but  why  abouU 
I  kill  YOU?"  answered  Savereux,  offended  by  the  nispicioo 
he  had  not  merited.  ''  I  shall  rather  endeavour  to  pevsnt 
your  being  killed." 

''  You  are  not  a  Catholic  then  ?  It  was  not  you  then,  who 
just  now  conversed  with  the  mui-derers?" 

*'  I  cannot  and  will  not  be  either  Catholic  or  Hugoeool; 
I  am  a  gentleman,  and  as  you  are  also  one,  I  owe  you  assis- 
tance and  protection  on  that  account." 

*'  Tliis  is  bold  and  noble  language"  said  Pardaillan.  '^  I  h^ 
of  you  henceforth  to  consider  me  as  a  brother  and  a  friend.'* 

And  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him* 

''60  be  it?*'  answered  Savereuj^  accepting  t)ie  offered 
hand.  *'  It  is  necessary  to  remove  you  from  Sere,  and  coa- 
vey  you  to  a  place  of  safety." 

''  If  I  could  only  cross  the  river,  and  get  to  the  Fmihoarg 
Saint  Germain  ere  I  die !" 

''  You  must  not  die,  if  you  wish  to  be  my  hroCfaer  and  uv 
friend  I  Have  you  not  got  strength  enough  to  reel  yourself 
on  my  shoulders  whilst  I  swim  ?" 

^  It  would  be  drowning  yourself  with  me,  to  do  so !  LHten— 
much  better  leave  me  m  this  place,  until  I  can  be  brought  off 
in  a  boat,  dead  or  alive,  and  yon,  who  are  so  willing  to  serre 
me,  will  do  more  than  save  my  life ;  yoa  swim  across  the 
river  and  go  to  die  Faubourg  Saint  Germain  to  the  H6^  de 
Genouillac,  by  the  pcrte  Bussy^-^*^^ 

"  Imagine  me  to  be  tliere  ahreadv,  and  tett  me  wbAt  I  «bi 

to  do Cordim  I  Here  are  people  saving  themselves  eo  all 

sides,  by  swimming." 

**  Wear  this  sca^  as  a  token  that  yon  oome  firoBi  ve,  and 
having  delivered  it  into  tiie  hands  of tlie  ^tcbioisdle  -  AMf^B 
•Cnrsoni^— ^"  »       .  .  u  ■    •  ».ri 
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^  Anne  de  Canon !"  exclahned  Savereux  with  undeflnable 
emotion.  ^  Is  she  not  a  kinswoman  of  the  young  sire  de 
Corson  r 

**  Yes,  traly,  she  is  bis  own  sister,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
tUis  unfortunate  night,  I  should  have  married  her  tomorrow/* 

Jacques  de  Savereux  stayed  not  to  hear  more,  but  without 
communicating  his  intention  to  the  baron  de  Pardaillan, 
jf>Iunged  dressed  as  he  was  into  the  river,  swam  with  vigorous 
strokes  towards  the  opposite  shore,  and  reached  the  ferry 
boat  there  fastened  to  a  stake :  to  throw  himself  into  it,  undo 
the  ftstenin^  and  seize  the  oars,  in  spite  of  the  shouts  of  the 
ferryman  who  had  come  out  of  his  hut,  was  but  the  work  of 
ft  few  seconds. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes  of  absence,  Savereux 
bad  returned  to  the  wounded  man,  whom  he  lifted  up  in  his 
arms  and  carried  into  the  boat. 

He  recommenced  rowing  with  ardor.  "  Ah !  what 
a  noble  heart  you  have!"  murmered  Pardaillan:  '*you, 
whom  I  accused  of  having  abandoned  me !'' 

*^ Abandon  you!"  said  Savereux  in  astonishment;  **have 
I  not  told  you  that  I  am  the  brother-in^arms,  of  your  ftiture 
brother-in-law,  Yves  de  Corson  ?" 

The  river  was  iovered  witfi  dead  bodies  floating  on  the 
surface  and  wounded  men  trying  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ing )  several  endeavoured  to  cling  on  to  the  boat,  but  Save- 
reux pushed  them  off  with  the  oars,  fearing,  lest  they  should 
upset  the  frail  bark. 

At  diat  moment,  the  king  re^appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the 
Louvre  with  torches,  in  order  to  oehold  the  Seine  dyed  with 
blood.  Several  arquebuss  shots  were  fired  from  this  balcony 
at  the  fugitives  crossins  the  river. 

A  ball  whistled  past  the  ears  of  Savereux,  who  looked  upon 
the  king  and  his  mvorites  as  the  authors  of  these  arquebusades. 

^  DvBH  me  damne  P  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  the  king  of  France  who  makes  targets  of  his  poor  sub- 
jects.   Truly,  I  am  ashamed  of  being  a  Catholic." 

The  boat  touched  the  strand  and  was  out  of  range  oi  the 
bullets ;  but,  as  he  prepared  to  land  the  wounded  man,  he 
was  obliged  to  draw  his  sword,  to  keep  off  the  ferry-man,  who 
threatened  him  with  a  blow  of  the  boat-hook. 

^*  H6la  !  comp6re^^*  said  he,  to  him  in  a  tone  of  autiiority : 
^<  which  do  you  prefer  of  the  two,  my  rapier  through  your 
bread  basket,  or  five  hundred  sold  crowns  in  vour  purser' 

^  Five  hundred  gold  crowns! '  repeated  the  rorryman  who  no 
longer  thought  of  opposing  the  hmding. ''  What  isit  you  want  ^' 
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"  Thai  you  help  me  to  eonyej  tbig-ggptlewuMiL  ,to.jJbff,i^4ri 
tel  de  Genouillac  by  the  P4frU  j&us^^ r^xiX  tf>  wak^yoH.i^er)) 
tain  of  receiving  the  promise^  smUt  hes8|  ,1  pajr  fq^[itl^^!t 
Tance  without  counting/'  ,  ,    ,,  .  .u    a 

'*  Oh  my  brother,  my  friend !"  morouired  |^iirf}$^a|gL pp^ 
pressed  by  feelings  of  latitude.  ^'  I  am  £oipg  tp  ^  ^Liine 
oefore  IdieT  '  .  .\     .    -* 


KearthePortejBuMy,  which  separated  thestreetSfuot  Audri 
des  Arcs  from  the  fiiuboun|  Saint  Germain-dea-Pr^s,  a^d 
was  situated  near  the  street  Contres-oarpe,  rose  im  oU  mauin 
sion  called  the  Hotel  de  Bossy,  because  Simon  d^  3u98y, 
councillor  to  the  King,  had  liyed  there,  in  the  14tfa  Century .; 
his  heirs  had  sold  this  Hotel  to  the  noble  family  of  Genoiul- 
laCy  who  gave  it  their  name. 

At  this  period,  every  noble  family  owned  an  hotel  in  ^aris 
which  they  scarcely  ever  occupied,  but  to  which  they  attached 
their  name  and  thdr  arms.  Moreover  it  was  a  dwelling 
place  ready  to  receive  the  {>ropriator9  or  their  kinsmen  and 
friends,  in  case  of  their  coming  to  the  capital,  in  order  that 
they  should  not  be  obliged  to  put  up  at  an  inn,  like  any 
strange  traveller  of  inferior  rank  ttud  oondKon. 

So  it  was,  that  the  sire  de  Genouillac  had  placed  Ae  ke3r8 
of  his  house  in  Paris,  at  thedbposal  of  thebbronne  deCurson, 
who  came  from  Bretagne,  for  her  daughter's  marriage  with 
the  baron  de  Pardaillan. 

In  a  lar^  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  the  Lady  de  Cixrson 
sittmg  upright  and  motionless  on  a  high  and  massive  d^ii*  of 
chestnut-wood,  was  listening  to  the  grave  and  solemn  Voice 
of  a  protestant  minister,  master  Simon  de  Labarehe,  who  w^ 
reading  the  Bible  to  her.  -  '  * 

lliey  wwe  both  so  ab8ortied»  the  one  in  readiDg^  die  dtiier 
in  listenilig,  that  diey  would  ha^e  resembled  tw^  «tal»^,  haul 
it  not  beM  for  the  morement  of  the  imiBter's  lumd  in  tocaaig 
thepage of  thebook.  '  >  i «i  >{ 

liie  light  of  two  thiek  candles  of  yellow  vaxy'  ia  fieavf 
ftlver  caikdIe«ti€lEa,  feeb)y  lifominatM  this  oaetamal  jsdeMpttf 
"wkich  the  Mrfle«lions-  from  the  ti^^lry  of;  jd»:xslttmbeif*>Mi 
eoidMan  or  ^tahdififortnl  ItedM^  ^tfiejpok^md  fa^  iif 
the  arched  windows,  added  a  strangci -eibosli '  .';  ^niib  ot  miti 
i >''Silenoii«QildfateuiM  iisj|f|ied  bat  of  •doora.  i>  .^y^m  boO  '* 
/^^tif«it«(if»iat)fahri  iitaUiba^beaiid  tfadstep^ifiih^iw^lahtailll 
marching  up  and  down  the  terrace  of  thnQtontt'%tafc:^» 
Parte  JBu^. 
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'  At  Ititenrak  also,  a  moviiig  ray  of  light  crossed  the  windows 
bee^mittg  eoSored-ere  it  fell  on  the  nii^;tted'flooy;ortoonnted 
16  tiie  aritoori^  decorations  of  ibe  eeilitf^ :  Hwas  soitie  passing 
ibot-soldier  or  oavalier  preceded  by  a  torchbearer. 

At  that  moment,  the  minister  was  reading  the  history  of 
Josej^  told  by  bis  brethren : 

*•  And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  lilted  a  kid  of  the 
goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood ;  and  they  sent  tbe 
coat  of  many  colours,  and  they  brought  it  to  their  father ; 
and  said,  This  have  we  found  :  know  now  whether  it  be  thy 
son's  coat,  or  no»  And  he  knew  it,  and  said,  It  is  my  son's 
coat;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ;  Joseph  is  without 
doubt  rent  in  pieces.  And  Jacob  rent  his  dothes,  and  put 
sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  bis  son  many 
days." 

**  Ah  f  master  Simon  !**  murmured  the  Lady  de  Curson, 
with  mournful  accent :  '*  my  son  is  dead^  and  so  is  also  my 
well-beloved  daughter  Anne  r 

"  From  whence  arises  this  evil  thought,  madam  ?"  said 
the  minister  in  a  tone  of  reproof. "  Is  the  God  of  Israel  not 
ever  present  to  protect  His  own  T 

**  It  will  soon  be  day,  and  Anne  has  not  returned!  It  is 
four  hours  and  more  since  she  left  on  horseback  accompanied 
by  our  old  Daniel  1" 

"  The  fault  i^  yours,  for  having  allowed  her  to  go.  Is  it 
wise  and  proper,  Uiat  a  noble  damsel  of  her  age  and  beauty, 
should  be  galloppii^  about  the  streets  of  the  city  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  ?  You  have  sinned  through  imprudence  and 
now  you  bear  the  punishment  of  yonr  sin,  which  is  anguish.'* 
.  **  £h  I  master  Simon,  I  was  not  less  uneasy  about  the 
absence  of  my  son  than  she  was  ;  he  is  too  mucn  inclined  to 
the  passions  and  pleasures  of  this  world " 

^  I  have  firequently  shared  your  affliction  about  him ;  messire 
Yves  does  not  know  how  lo  resist  the  diabolical  temptations  of 
aenaaaHty ;  he  gives  himself  up  voluntarily  to  libertinism,  to 
debauchery,  to  gambling  as  a  Catholic  would  do.  I  hav<e 
prea<Aied  to  hkii  and  admonisbed  him  on  the  subject,  without 
bis  eariae  to  amend.  Only  yesterday  I  connseUed  him  to 
eschew  m  coflipany  of  Papists,  who  can  only  lead  him  into 
Mil  «9  he  frequents  a  certain  Captaia  de  Losae  who  inoHee 
him  to  drink  and  to  gamble." 

'«  God  restore  him  to  me«  the  peer  dear  cduld  i"  mnmittred 
tik^iliidy 'de€arsoBycIatptng  her  bstads^  and  raising  kereyeg 
tdwtfnls  iieateik* 
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hmet  to  ke^  Hfe^  tBiiti  to  soil  it  iftllid  iQ^'xifi  iHoel/'  ':^i^iiii* 
free  themselves  from  remorse  and  repentance  by-^iibyiiltttiMii 
Sin  is  not  to  be  effaced  but  by  repsMtioii ;  ttfter  th&  dffiAoe 
a  good  example  is  rftquired——"  •  "^^ 

*<  Where  do  you  think  she  can  be?"  asked  the  Lady^'do 
Curson  folIowing^  her  own  train  of  thought  through  the  piOQ» 
reflections  of  the  minister. 

"  We  ought  to  return  thanks  to  the  Divine  Providenoe 
which  declares  itself  for  those  of  our  religion,"  cantinued'tfi^ 
minister,  "^but  it  is  blindness  and  ingratitude  to  iknagine  lliat 
peace  is  ^nted  us  for  the  sake  of  banquetting,  playing?  at 
cards  and  dice^  having  dissolute  purposes  and  living  in  papis- 
try. The  boon  of  peace  deserves  to  be  better  employed :  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  practice  charity,  to  perform  good 
worksite  meditate  on  the  Holy  Sariptures»  to  attend  at 
church " 

*'  Listen  !  Listen !"  exclaimed  the  Lady  de  Cnrson. 

She  stretched  out  her  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  Louvire, 
distinguishable  in  the  distance,  like  a  black  mass,  over  the 
roofs  of  the  houses. 

**  What  bell  is  that  ringing  ?  It  is  not  the  bell  fo/r  matms, 
nor  that  for  the  Angelus :  it  is  the  tocsin !" 

**  The  tocsin  ?"  returned  the  minister  quite  unmorved,  and 
without  leaving  his  place. 

'*  There  are  so  many  bells  in  this  city,  that  one  cannot  unw 
derstand,  what  they  mean.  The  papists  are  not  eont^ott  with 
ringing  for  their  Masses :  they  rin^for  vespers,  complies,  ma* 
tins ;  they  ring  for  marriages,  baptisms,  the  dead ** 

"  The  dead !  It  is  the  day  of  the  dead  !  repeated  the  La- 
dy de  Curson,  overcome  by  her  presentiments  t  ^  Heu'ken 
to  those  cries,  to  the  firing,and  above  all  to  the  tocsin  i" 

*'  God*8  will  be  done,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  I''  tran- 
quilly replied  the  minister.  "  Will  you  not  be  pleased  to 
finish  our  lecture,  madame  ?" 

'*  My  son  I  My  daughter  I"  exclaimed  the  poor  mother  in 
despair.  '         -M 

She  had  darted   towards  the  open  window,  «nd:  Idbked 

with  m^ed  diiinn^  by  tears^xedly  towards  the  h  h  <^  > 

-  **  Where  are'ttidy,  trhei^  «ftf  they,  great  Gtod  !■    l^'to^n 

still  Che  tocBiti'l  People  ar6>%hting,  they  kill,  they  dial  AbM^ft 

both  of  them  !  If  I  only  kneW,'that  I  was  to  9ee^thebi"agibAl!f  • 

"  It  is  OodHf hoi k«io#i;  nia^toilsi <Aiitf  i:ifvHte;^triio'uUfer- 
c*^WitW'Hiffi%<piiijr6r;  to/V4»^  Wilbmi'^ou 

mourn,  safe  and  sound.''  NT'.ntlV 
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, .  Hlr^knte^rbdot  mdtf  her  of  their  pwa  accord,  imd  she  fi^ 
prostrate,  her  eyes  fixed  on  tha  distant  point,  whence  .tl|e.  tu« 
nlultarcBe,  ^hiik  seemed  to  i»creib$e  and  extend  ever^^  mo- 
ment. Her  hands  were  cleskch^d  together,  rather  than  j<HQed 
in  prayer ;  she  prayed  not,  she  did  not  even  hear  master  gi- 
inon>  praying  fervently,  in  a  loud  voice  beside  her ;  bat  she 
offered  up  to  God  her  own  life  in  exchange  for  those  of  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  whom  her  maternal  imagination  pictured  aa 
exposed  to  the  greatest  perils. 

.She  remained  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  anxiety 
which  devoured  her,  continually  listening,  and  looking  out 
with  feverish  expectation. 

It  was  a  teaching  sight,  this  old  lady  on  her  knees,  or  ra* 
ther  sunk  down  like  a  condemned  person  before  the  block, 
whilst  at  her  side,  the  protestant  minister,  a  miserable  looking 
old  man,  with  a  pale  attenuated  face,  bright,  fiery  eyes,  bald, 
white  head,  and  yellow,  shrivelled  hands,  fortifiea  and  anima- 
ted himself  by  prayer,  like  a  martyr. 

The  Lady  de  Curson  had  torn  off  her  cap  of  black  velvet, 
to  enable  her  to  distinguish  all  sounds  more  plainly,  and  her 
white  bair,  generally  bound  up  in  large  curls  on  her  temples, 
had  become  undone  and  beat  against  her  cheek  saturated  with 
tears. 

The  appearance  of  her  despair  was  still  more  striking,  on 
account  of  the  dress  of  black  wool,  like  that  of  a  religieuse; 
a  costume  which  Catherine  de  Medicis,  had  imposed  on  all 
widows,  since  the  death  of  Henri  II. 

But  this  plain  boddioe  terminating  in  a  point,  this  long 
skirt  with  its  ample  folds,  this  mantle  trailing  to  the  ground, 
with  a  raised  collar  coming  up  from  the  shoulders  like  afan— • 
not  all  these,  nor  the  austere  color  of  her  garments  could 
change  the  expression  of  gentleness  and  goodness  imprinted 
on  her  noble  features.  • 

Being  a  widow,  she  was  only  the  more  a  mother.  '■ 

All  of  asiudden  ^lie  r^,  sh^  rushed  into  the  b^lcony^  die 
leant  over  lo  disj&iguish  \n  the  obscurity  of  the  streets  an.  ob- 
ject of  vrhich'shd  h^  e  presentiment:  the  pupils  of  her  eyes, 
dilated  andisbining;  her  iips  half  open,  her  bseath  suspeM^t 
her  heartitoi'tiagwith/vi|)lence  I  ,;i     , 

i  Ste<di9tiii^t«Mdnlto(lr(»ty€f^a:horse'0&the^  » 

:j  >7be'^tll<^  ^0ocfeised  in  rugf^dity  ijo^*  a{>proachin0  (tb^  rP^d^ 
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XL 

Mefloiwidle  «d  imldBflribaUe  aoAfasicm  iiad  spMul  Att^fn^ 
Mt  tivd  whole  of  tbe^eitjr.  >      .' .  ♦.  i 

Thd  bellg  in  aU' the  dteeples  wam-^etin  iiiotioii:aDi4M>mr' 
panied  ftt  tlia  same  tune  ^Ae  iocflki  of  flaint4369«iMii4*A<ili;r 
eiTois  and  the  cUmes-from  the  palace  bettrjr.      .  :  .  c    .  t     - 

ShotA  werefiired  in  every  etreet and  every  hovae;  offiet  for 
merey  ^are  mingled  with  Ae  eri^  of  death. 

The  dismal  light  of  torches  moved  ti»  add  fro,  aa  if  iiMM« 
diarism  weve  to  saoeeed  to  the  maGsaere. 
Already  the  day  b^gan  to  break,  and  the  aky  t5  be  foloied 
in  the  east. 

But  die  Lady  da  Ctawn  hnard  bat  Ae  trot  of  a  honft 
wbieh she  had  boHi  abb  to  follow  amidbtall otter  aoond^^ 

Soon  shetiiinkB  to  see^  Ae  does  aee»  «  horn  in  the  ftrcet 
Saint- Andre-des- Arcs ;  she  calls  Tves,  she  calls  Ainel. 

Two  voices  reply  to  each  of  these  caUs,  which  ahe  repented 
with  less  strengtn,  bnt  more  potion,  to  make  eertun  thai  ^he 
be  not  deceived  by  aa  iHusion  of  her  hearts 

''  It  is  him !  It  is  her !  It  is  than !"  she  exdumed  with 
indescribable  joy :  *^  Oh !  my  God !  my  Ood!  Blessed  b6 
thy  holy  name !" 

She  hurried,  she  bounded  down  the  stair,  she  arrived  at  tfao 
street  door,  she  pu^ed  back  the  ponderous  bolts,  she  turned  th^ 
huge  key  in  the  lock  with  as  mudi  ease  as  a  rigorous,  band 
could  have  done  it ;  maternal  love  had  doubled  her  streagtb. 

But  once  in  the  street,  she  found  herself  stiU  separated 
from  her  children,  by.  an  unforeseen  obstacle  against  viliich 
all  her  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

The  Porte  Btusy,^  which  was  locked  at  curfew,  did  v^  ^ggm 
again  till  five  in  the  mormng,  the  kejrs  of  tiie  looks  jofti  die 
city  side,  were  in  the  keepmg  of  the  warden  of  the  iltw^i 
the  keys  of  the  locks  on  the  side  of  the  fkubowrg.  ^wA*  ^ 
provost  of  the  Abfaaye  da  Saint  QemnauHdeB''Pres.         ^  \ 

These  locks  were  arranged  in  a  manner  which  would.  W^ 
defied  even  anew  Punnet  Loderc  to  gire  iaatmnee '  iifo  the 
city  to  an  enemy,  and  the  gatte  renewed  by  Fimnm  iAmI  lA 
were  thick  enough,  and  ao  barred  yfyOk  irbn,;  aa'iotf  ita^i^e 
way  to  any  tlKmr  less  than  ardllei7.      ^      t  •  .'«    '  ..lii.**^    < 

Hew  could  Madame' de  Cnrson  join  h^  .ebildmp  ?  rf^ow 

,  could 'they  enter  the  botd  deG^noidllac^wthkfeMiiU  l|irl«^ 

place  theth  m safety ?     .       .        ^  ->   -j     .;;.,,  ^    » 

The  Lsriy de  Carson rtruck  wtthbotb  hesTfjdbnc^ifAJl^ 
against  the  massive  gate ;  she  screaitU9dvtBhsft{ii^lMQd|^lM 
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demaaded  tbat  the  gate  should  be  opened,  she  promissed 
a  tai^  ie^'^ard  to  any  one  who  vouktcoa£»  to  her  aftMstimoe. 

But  the  watchman  had  fled  at  the  tound  of  the  tocijtt,  and 
dm  flrifi^^  thefaihafaitaais  of  the  neighbourhood  kept  them- 
90l¥teelHii«p  in  then*  own  hoiiaes  oneaqr  and  trembling; 
the  faubourg  and  the  oontsguous  quarters  wer^  stjU  quiet  emd 
B»  h,  wove  atnmgera  to  what>  was  going  on  in  the  rest  of  Paris. 

It  was  then  that  Yve^  de  Onvson  and  his  aiater  presented 
themnelves  at  thn  P^te  Buity^  and  wdthout  dismounting  £rom 
the  horse  which  carried^  them  botk^  anuoosoed  their  amral  by 
a  about  of  joy  b  '    ,  * 

**  It's  you  Anne !  Yves !  If  s  you  my  much  beloved  chil* 
dvm  r  said  thff  lAdj  de  C^nsoo;  still  efisaying  with  her  feeble 
hands' to  Aakci  the  gate,  dirougfa  whiefa  km  voice  jtoarwly 
penetrated.  ''Hasnothing  happened  te  yoa»  aspe  yon  bath 
safe  and  soand?" 

^No  cry,  no  none,  itty  lady<-nM>tbflr^'  answered  d^  Carson. 
'<  Trt  only  to  get  this  gate  opened.' 

*'  The  keys  are  partly  with  the  nrov^ost  of  the  Abbaye» 
and  pstrdy  wkh  the  wardeii  of  Vm  quarter  Saint^Ancb^- 
des-Arsi^*  sorrowfiiUy  remarked  eld  Daniel.  *^  Yon  ought  as 
I  wanted  you,  to  have  got  out  of  the  city  by  the  Saint  Mi-* 
ehael  gate,  wlieh  is  open  night  and  <ky,  and  entered  the  &u- 
boui^,  by  the  Abbey-eate/' 

*'  Yes,  all  right,  if  the  street  deJa  Harpe  were  not  already 
in  cottimotion !  retomed  the  young  man,  inwardly  consider* 
mg  what  to  do. 

**  What  is  hapiiennig?"  asked  the  Lady  de  Curson.  "  Is 
the  city  being  pillagM?  Who  are  fte  enemies?  Why  this 
gte^t  tumult?^ 

^'  Dont  you  see  any  means  for  getting  this  fl;ate  open  f "  inter<« 
rupted  Yves  de  Cnrson;  ^if  it  be  possibfe,  do  not  delay ; 
but  tf  not,  tetnm  home^  wake  np  your  people,  barricade  dbors 
and  windows  and  ke^  yourself  on  the  defensive^  till  I  return 
by  some  other  way." 

**  Mother^'  said  Anne  inatrembKng  voice,  ^ is  M».  de.Par- 
^btlfan  not  with  you  ta  defend  you  r 

^M.'d^  Pard^lan  ?  I  hare  not  seen  him^  noit  do  I  Mpeai< 
to  see  him  before  the  time  feed  far. yooraiarfiage.'' 

'  ^^h !'  ydli  hsive  cfaceisfed  me,  YteA,  inassnriHg^  tm^  I  sh^ald 
lUd'M.  iJbCkirdailkn  herel'^  iBsbUdmcd  the  dem/oieisUe  de^ 
Curson  with  bitterness  ;  ''  I  should  have  ddtie  ihetter  had  I 
ndMUbdwV'hilisntHm,  lind  gonw  wthefc^my  liedrt.fe4t«i#>  ^viten 
I'met'ydu-bf  the=BastiU0;f^v^^  c-^  .r,ii-  •  'i,,....r.   .dt  r^.nryr 
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648  THB  GAJtBLlM  DXB^. 

••  Oui-doy  ma  miif  where  ^HfbviA  you  hard  gofie  'tb/  ^^Q'l 
please  ?"  answered  Yres ;  **  you  could  have  not  cK)e5ed  the 
bridges  which  are  guarded,  you  could  not  have  wander^ 
about  the  streets  of  the  city  without  danger  of  meeting^  wi^ 
ill-treatment.  Is  it. not  I,  meehante^  who  hare  conducte^you 
as  far  as  this,  in  spite  of  numerous  perils?"* 

*•  I  would  thank  you,  Yves,  for  this  kind  succour.  If  3tf.  ^e 
Pardaillan  were  present,  if  I  knew  him  at  thid  moment  to  ha 
in  safety !"  '    .  '  *  .^ 

''He  is  more  likely  to  be  safe  than  you  ^,  Anne  ks.  l^e 
lodges  in  the  Louvre  in  the  king  of  lfavarre*s  own  apart- 
ment!' * 

"  The  Lord  help  us  r  cried  the  servant :  "  here  are  hors^ 
men  debouching  from  the  street  Saint- Andrg-des- Arcs  !**  . 

"  Mercy  on  us !"  screamed  madame  de  Curson,  "  here  is 
a  large  body  of  men  coming  out  of  the  Abbaye  with.toK 
chesr 

"  My  lady-mother  go  home !"  said  the  young  man,  in  \ 
tone  of  authority  which  the  occasion  warranted.  **  I  promi^ 
to  join  you,  ere  long,  with  God's  permission.  **  And  you,.my 
sister,  on  your  life,  not  a  word,  and  let  me  act,  as  i^  necessary 
for  our  safety !"  , 

"  Oh  my  son !  They  come  I  My  poor  daughter  P  piur- 
mured  the  Lady  de  Curson." 

She  clung  with  both  hands  to  the  gate,  which  she  imagp^- 
cd  she  was  moving.  ^ 

"  Par  v6tre  dme  !  My.  lady-mother  if  you  do  not  go  honw 
quickly,"  you  will  destroy  us  all  f"  said  Yves  de  Curson,  halil 
aloud.  •*  CcLy  my  sister,  do  not  utter  such  lamentations  for 
God's  sake!" 

The  sire  de  Curson  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  horse- 
men, without  dismounting. 

He  had  drawn  his  sword,  and  covered  his  sister,  seat^ 
en  croupe  behind  him,  with  his  body.  Old  Daniel  also  held 
himself  in  readiness  to  make  use  of  his  arms. 

But  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  think  of  resistance,  \ 

It  was  the  cavalry  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  sent'  ujr^ifr 
the  command  of  Maugiron,  to  act  against  the  HUeaienpls 
living  in  the  feubourg  Saint  Geirmain-des-pj-es,  audlluM^  a&- 
batisJ  guard  comiii^  to  join  the  military  in  order  to /a«gipt 
in  the  execution  efthe  massacre.  '  .  .  '  ^\    ', , 

The  former  brought  with  them^  the  warden. of  the  qiif^r, 
who  wa^  to  open  the  gate  i'br  them,,  the  Ic^tter  w^^a^pb^ii* 
panied  bV  the  JProvost  of  thd  Abbaye.  •  .  ^  "  TZTT 
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.^.QuLp^r*  vmficdJM  Dnt^  on  .perceiving  a  mtn  onjiorse- 
\mk^  vrho  ftpmared  to  be  guarding  the.  Porte  Sashj :  "  IIu- 
guenotor  Catliolic?"'  "  Catholic  l"  answered  Yves  de  Cursoh. 

The  sire  de  Maugiron,  went  in  front  to  see  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal. 

**  You  have,  it  » true,  the  white  Cross  on  jour  hat,  and  the 
white  handkerchief  on  your  right  arm?"  said  Maugh*on  re- 
cognising the  young  Huguenot,  with  whom  he  had  supped  and 
gambled  that  very  night  at  the  house  of  Captain  de  Lo^se. 

**  I  believe  you  have  turned  Catholic,  only  a  very  short 
fiine  ago  ?** 

*•  Since  I  met  you  at  play,"  answered  the  young  man,  with 
happy  presence  of  mind,  ^' since  I  loHt  to  you  five  and  twen- 
ty thousand  gold  crowns,  which  I  still  owe  you." 

**  Five  and  twenty  thousand  gold  crowns?"  repeated  the 
sire  de  Maugiron. 

He  comprehended  that  they  were  offered  to  him  as  ran- 
som, and  took  care  not  to  refuse  them. 

"  Really  !  I  remember  your  debt,  and  am  obliged  to  you, 
for  not  having  forgotten  it.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  thought 
it  was  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  ?" 

"  No  doubt  you  have  a  better  memory  than  I  have,sir,  and 
I  will  go  by  your  opinion  j  let  it  be  then,  fifty  thousand  gold 
crowns." 

^^ Par  la  messeT  You  are  a  handsome  gambler!  But 
pray,  when  do  you  intend  paying  me  this  sum?" 

"  I  will  pay  It  you,  on  my  honor,  as  soon  as  you  shall  take 
leave  of  ns,  provided  I  can  return  to  Bretagne,  witli  my  mo- 
ther, my  sister  and  my  servants." 
^  "  Where  do  ;if on  live?"  said  M.  de  Maugiron,  in  a  low 
^oice,  approachmg  Yves,  and  giving  him  his  hand.  "  I  will 
escort  you  to  your  lodging ;  I  will  order  that  tlie  door  shall  be 
guarded,  you  shall  be  locked  in  with  your  people,  and  I  will 
conclude  the  bargain,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  conduct  you 
out  of  Paris  myself.*' 

Maugiron  returned  towards  his  cavalry,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  halted,  whilst  he  alone  went  to  meet  Yves  de 
Curson ;  he  announced  to  them  with  a  loud  voice,  that  this 
horseman  had  been  transmitting  orders  from  the  king  to  him. 

Hie  warden  of  the  quarter,  escorted  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
watch,  opened  the  Porte  Bussy  which  the  provost  of  the  Ab- 
baye,  also  unlocked  on  his  side. 

The  milftary  filed  m  with  drawn  swords,  and  pistols  in 
bftfid,  past  De  Curson,  his  sister,  and  their  se^^^fft'  ^\  ^^^b' 
out  easting  glances  of  defiance  and  menace  toward^em. 
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5M  Tift  ^A^^&fMr  t>sbt; 

Ifaugiron,  after  having  post^  and  instructed  bis  troop, 
tliQ^command  pf  which  hQmad|a.ovprjt9^  ^^^  ^!^^¥)^^^ 
turned  to  tlie  young  Huguenot)  wh<mi|ie  had  notiojr  ^  ^- 

^h.t  lost  si^ht  of.       ,    .  .,    .     r         ,     ..  ..-^     h,>rf 

Death-cries  resounded  through  the  streets  of  the  faupbui*g^ 
whei^  tjhe  horsemen  of  Mau^iroi)  and  the  etrch^r^  of  ,the^^^^ 
batial  guard  were  tumultuousiy  scattered.  ,     ,  .  /^. 

*  Yves  de  Curson, tliought  there  was  nothiiig  left,  butrtps^ 
his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  without  even  wi^iting  to  1^  .at- 
tacked. .      .   '  •   I. 

**  I  as]ked  you,  where  you  lived,"  said  Mauffiron^  whp  ,hfl 
no  hostile  intentions  in  regard  to  those  whon^  n.e  h&d 
t'oransom.  ,        .  •  •       v*i 

'  *'Thei*an9om  I  promised  you,  includes  all  the  memoers^^ 
of  my  family  and  alj  the  inmates  of  my  house  without.  ^7 
exception?'  .  ■  '      7» 

**  And  in  addition^  M.  de  Pardaillan  who  is  to  be  iny  htisK 
band,"  said  Anne,  troubled  by  a  sad  presentiment,  whj^h 
caused  her  voice  to  falter. 

**Ah}  Pardaillan?*  said  Maugiron  with  a  stiaVd  of  ^|? 
head  of  evil  augury  :  "I  wish  for  his  sake  he  were  with  j^^ 
but  he  is  at  the  Louvre  with  the  king  of  Navarre.**  ,^'', 

•*  I  speak  but  of  the  people  who  five  at  the  Hotel  'de  Qk^ 
nouillac,"  answered  Yves ;  "  you  engage  to  convey^  ifiefi 
safelv  out  of  Paris?'*  •   ,     /      / ...  u 

**  xes,  and  that  at  once,  before  the  massacre  becomes  ^'in^i^l 
fiirioUs.  Make  «11  your  people  mount  on  horseback  or"W 
littery  and  I  will  conduct  you  myself,  without  a"'hair  pf 
your  head  being  touched.'*  '  '"  ^ 

"If  I  were  alone,  in  my  own  person,  I  would  n^ver  toxi^^ 
sent  to  purchase  my  life  with  gold,  but  would  soioner  die  whfl^ 
my, brethren  who  are  beinff  so  treacherously  murd^ed.**'/  \  *^ 
'  "  Camon  maitre*'  Maugiron  retorted  briskly'  "  do  you  re- 


**  Eh  L^onsieur  de  Curson?  J^  not  that  you?'*  excLu 

JflcStpakdeSavereiixwhbapbdared'OT        bawohf  dfffife^ 

flSWr  ^«?6me  \ip  qui^,  your  presence  U  greatly ''i^*ha«a  P«! 
^  "  t  sKfell^wtft^fbr  y6|i  W^;^  Sftirf^]9iug!^h'* 


CuKfonz  "  40  not  ^  delay  lonffi  I  ehfreit  "^dtip 

iiTelto  A9^  the  pb^Si'' i^r^l^tiiiifi:  ^  ikr '  iiMi^ 

you  allr*  ^"''  *     iii^bxuTob  /i ATtr oTTr i  '^ 
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^AAnede  Curson  had  heard  a  dying  voice,  which  callecl 
otit  her  name;  she  could  not  mistake  that  voice;. and  she 
had  precipitated  herself  to  the  ground  before  her  brother 
thought  of  retaining  her.  * . 

'He  followed  her  into  the  Hotel  the  door  of  which  had  re-^ 
mained  half  open,  and  found  her  at  the  moment|  when  she 
tihrew  herself  all  in  tears  on  the  body  of  her  fiance,  '     , 

Pardaillan,  about  to  render  up  his  last  breath,  regaineti 
saflScient  strength  to  press  her  in  his.  arms  ^nd  address  a  last 
ddieu  to  her.  * 

^  "  Anne,  dear  Anne  "  he  said  in  the  agonies  of  death,  '^1  da 
not  wish  to  die  without  having  married  you>.  and  your  widow's 
weeds  shall  be  a  souvenir  of  me/' 
'  •*  Think  rather,  that  you  shall  not  die,  I  implore  you''  an- 
swered she  sobbing ;  "  I  will  anrse  you,  I  will  cure  you  f 
If  you  were  dead  I  would  bring  you  to  life  again  !*' 

'  **  No  my  well  beloved  Anne,  no  miracle  of  skill  can  make  me 
flupvive  my  woundss  nor  even  give  me  an  hour  more  of  ex- 
istence; but  the  time  which  remains  to  me,  is  sufficient  for 
ihe'isolemnization  of  our  marriage,  and  I  have  begged  master 
Labari^e  to  marry  us  in  a  Christian  manner,  as  if  we  were 
w.edded  to  spend  our  Uves  together.'* 

"I  do  not  oppose  it,  ifsuch  be  your  wish ;  but  I  require  first 
tlvat  .a.  burgeon  be  sent  for,  that  you  be  placed  in  bed, 

tbtit  your  wounds  be  bandaged ''  "Oh!  what  delays 

dear  demoiselle !  Have  I  not  told  you,  that  I  am  dying,  that 
I  ani  almost  dead  {  Do  not  retard  the  consolation  I  Qsk 
pCyQU,  Here  is  the  scarf  which  I  have  preserved  as  the 
pledge  of  your  heart, here  is  thering  which  I  held  as  the  pledge 
of  your  hand,'' 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  wish  my  dear  lord,  and  I  trust  in  God 

3I10  is  about  to  bless  our  union,  that  Ue  will  not  let  def^ 
is^olve  rt  so  soon."  .,  J 

M**  Monsieur  de  Curson"  shouted  MaugircHi  from  V^Ww 
•iWhea  shall  you  have  finished  the  preparations  for  your  ,^8% 
parture?  Hake  haste  unless  you  prefer  not  get^i^g,  9jwsif 
atiJl!*'     ,     '  .   ^   -        .   ./     !f'^*»' 

J'pI^  one. present,  gave  heed  to  the  pressing  callof  JjUjjmq^^ 

nq  Ofto^he^d  the  fearful  shrieks ,  issuing  fr9m./he,/p€^ghbi^jijjn 
..^„^  _  ^ 1- — r^i.^  ttr ^<L.  _w-^  t^:-: — .  .^j^j^jj^ 
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mony  were  taking  plaoo  m  a  temple^  imder  uie-  gaanaitee:Xi6 
Ib^  edicts  cxi*  Fence.  -  <-.        .  |, 

The  Lady  de  Curson  and  her  bob  had  knelt  Acvn  hj  tiuk 
'lide  of  ilie  dying  maa»  on  whose  features  besmeared  idih 
Idood,  eould  not  to  traced  the  gentle  joy  which  agitated  .hind: 
m  ibe  midst  of  sorrow,  during  the  celebration  of  this  aad  Hyr 
men, 

«  Jacques  de  Sav^reux  standing  in  a  comer  of  tlie  apartment, 
joined,  in  tbonght,  in  the  prayers  of  the  minister  and.  becavw 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  family,  in  tb^r 
midst  of  which,  hazard  had  introduced  him.  <; 

He  did  not  permit  himself  to  contemplate  the  beautiful  h^ad 
of  Anne,  who,  witii  her  forehead  leaning  on  one  of  her  balids^ 
whilst  with  the  other  she  counted  the  beating  of  her  bushand'% 
heart,  bad  concentrated  her  whole  soul,  in  one  fixed  despair- 
ing look.  '  .  *■ 
*' Sire  de  Gondrin,  baron  de  Pardaillan,"  said  tb^  minitlter. 
in  a  firm  and  imposing  tone .  "  Do  you  swear  to  accord  loyal 
and  honorable  protection  to  the  demoiselle  Anne  de  Cursoti^- 
whom  you  are  taking  before  God  a&  your  lawful  wife  V 

"  I  swoar  it  before  God !"  answered  Pardaillsn  reooYefisf^ 
his  natural  voice  to  pronounce  this  oath. 

"And  you,  demoiselle  Anne  de  Curson,  do  you  swear  to 
love,  cherish  and  obey  in  all  things  messire  de  Gondrin*. 
baron  de  Pardaillan,  whom  you  will  hold  before  God  as  your 
good  and  faithful  husl>and  V 

"  Before  God,  I  swear  it,"  answered  the  bnde  with  ren^w^ 
Bobs.  -'-:. 

"  Par  la  tnesse"   cried  Maugiron  with  impatience,  **/wilI 

!rou  soon  have  done?    Come  down  quickly,  or  if  not;  TMr 
et  you  go  to  the  devil !"  :  ^ 

"Its  you  Maugiron?". said  Savereux,  who  eame  out  on 
the  balcony,  on  recognising  the  voice  of  hi$  companion  a|r 
play  and  at  table.  "  What  ai-e  you  waiting  for, down  there?" 
•Vlts  you  SavereuxT'  returned  Maugiron,  astonished  at  tMSb 
meeting,  which  at  once  gave  him  the  idea>  that  he  waa  b^iilg^ 
laughed  at:  "  What  ace  you  doing  up  there  ?"  j    ir  ,i» 

"  I !  I  am  settling  my  account  with  my  frlt^ndrBe.CursoQ  ;• 
ffft^r  vif^ich  we'll  meet. you  in  the  Pre-aux-Clencsw^  ifi.'^^om- 
^Hy^.wUU/t^n  0^  twelve  gbod  Huguenot  bkdeS).t^.  8eAtl0>jlblb 
quarrel  we  had  at  supper."  -  :  .i.,  .i.m,  _,...>/ 

ni*'  Ail^  i5i<}u  dw^mmg'^ .  qtj  ratheiv  ^Q-  jon  mad  P.  til  im^ne 
yp^  1^9^fii^P^.«iil^naw^fiPt>to  b6)aii»re,;thafeithatH)jgtiWfite 
^^|€teg^h9lt^tdioi(^//a3flt)»ititiM^e-i^        bfijOdmkib^ilk 
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Ite$9  by'day^breei;*    Advise  tben,  your  friirad  De  Corson  tcr 
domftiind^sel^le  Ids  aeeotrnts  with  me  aba." 

Jacques  de  Savereux  returned  to  the  apartioieiit  where  hii 
MJOie'^st  then  had  been  lettered. 

f'-Hesaw  that  the  baron  de  Pardaillan  had  raised  himself 
upon>hiN  elbo^Vy  and  \7as  listening  to  the  disturbances  withotiti 
whikt  his  wife  and  brother-in-law,  were  endeavoring  to  keep 
him  down  on  the  carpet  where  he  had  been  laid. 
.^  Patdaiilan  was  convulsively  agitated :  be  beat  his  forehead 
with  his  bands,  and  tore  his  hair,  as  if  he  had  recovered  his 
energies,  to  comprehend  the  imminent  danger,  which  men- 
aced the  objects  of  his  affeetion. 

!  He  seemed  to  grow  calmer  on  perceiving  Savereux  and 
fell  hack  exhausted  and  panting,  speechless  and  almost  with- 
out virion :  then  making  signs  to  him  to  approach  ; 
-  •"  Monaeur  de  Savereux'^  he  said  with  a  considerable  effort 
"  you  have  conducted  yourself  in  such  wise  as  regards  me 
in  devoting  yourself  to  save  me,  that  I  am  convinced  of  your 
devotion  to  a  person  whom  I  love  better  than  myself: 
when  I  am  dead  1  confide  my  widow  to  you,  to  guard  and 
defend  in  my  stead,  as  if  she  were  your  own  wife,  and  yon 
ygBfre  my  brother  by  alliance/' 

•*  Monsieur  de  Savereux,  you  are  already  my  brother  in 
ttlns,"  said  Yves  de  Curson,  '*  be  also  my  brother  by  alli- 
ance." 

•  **  Brother  by  alliance,  brother  in  arms,  brother  in  Jesus 
Christ !  exclaimed  Jacques  de  Savereux  with  fervor. 
^'  "*♦  Madame  my  mother,  is  not  the  dower,  which  you  are  to 
grant  to  my  sister  Anne,  sixty  thousand  crowns  ?" 
^  .**  Which  ate  in  sixty  sacks,  locked  up  in  this  chest !"  said 
like  Lady  de  Cnrson:  '^they  are  yours,  mon^eur  de  Par- 
daillan." 

-  ^*  I  give  and  bequeath  them,  to  my  beloved  widow,  to  make 
itech  use  of,  as  she  pleases  — " 

":"I  want  them  to-day  my  sister,*'  internipted  Yves  de 
€$iiirsoi»:  "I  borrow  them,  and  will  repay  them  out  of  my 
jpjffitrimony,  for  it  is  important  that  I  should  pay  a  gambling; 
debt,  namely  seventy  thousand  gold  crowns,  which  I  havW 
loift'td  night  to  M.  de  Savereux,  now  present." 

-^*  Pa^  la  fttordieu  t  what  do  yon  want  me  to  do  with  th^tt  f*? 
Md^iMd  Savereux  pushing  away  the  small  chest  which  thdl 


young  man  presented  to  him.  ;- 

oi^nYou  ihaQ  lend  them  to  me,  in  your  turn,  niy  brother  In 

"my  mother^  toy 
Ipf  thoiisMd  gold 
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itfms,4n  oiriler  that  I  may  pat  the  vansom  of  my  mother^  toy^ 
fl|gtdl^4Uidi0dv>  own  iioto  ^le  bargaiii|»nvith«  fiAy  thoiisMd  gold 


J^  TBM  QJkMBWSQ  Pin. 

cxowBs^wliicliMaiigiroiiia  waiting  lor,  at  ih^ognie.otihm 
Hotel.-  ^     ,        ;"^, 

.  ''  Monsieur  de  CnrsoD^*'  again  shouted  HaneiroDj  ^  if  {^u 
delay  coming,  I  will  no  longer  be  an8wend)ler  for  jihy  ihio^ 
and  withdraw  my  promise  of  safe  conduct  !** . 

Anne  was  sobbine,  bending  orer  her  expiring,  hushand^w^b" 
no  longer  saw  her,  but  still  spoke  to  her,  encouragingly*  SliO« 
had  become  insensible  to  every  thing  else;  slie  had  noknow*! 
ledge  of^  no  care  for  the  imminent  perils  which  surrounded^' 
her;  the  clamour  of  the  frenzied  populace  and  soldiery ;  did. 
not  reach  her  ears ;  she  felt  herself  as  if  alone  in  the  wodd"^ 
with  the  beloved  being,  for  whose  possessioa  she.  believed,  ^he 
was  disputing  with  Death.  .^^ 

Pardaillon  although  dying,  had  caught  and  undenstood' 
soma  of  the  fearful  sounds  which  filled  th^  faubourg :  lie,  fell ' 
the  necessity  of  their  flying,  for  want  of  power  to  deiend  them-  * 
Slaves ;  he  was  impatiently  awaitmg  death,  so  as  not  to  bean, 
c^)stacle  to  this  flight.  ' 

^  ^  Anne,  I  command  you  to  follow  him,  whom  I  have  cho<^ 
sen  as  your  gumxlian,  protector  and  defender ;  Savereux^ere,'^ 
take  in  remembrance  of  your  generous  services,  my  s^arf 
and  this  ring,  which  I  hope,  my  widow,  will  not  take  &oin^ 
you."  '  /; 

^'  Come,  madame*'  said  de  Curson,  who  had  been  to  pre- 
pare a  litter  and  horses,  to  his  mother ;  ''  Come  my  sister^ , 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost !  M.  de  Maugiron  widie^  to^ 
escort  us  in  person,  to  a  place  of  asylum  or  safety/' 

"Adieu,  madame  de  Pardaillan!*'  exchui|ied  the.  dyin;^^ 
n^an  ;  ■'*  Adieu  my  brother  by  alliance !  Adieu  Yves !  Adi|su* 
to  all  of  you,  whom  I  entrust  to  God's  protectbn  T'  i     la 

•Havipj;^  uttered  these  words*  he  tore  ctff  violently  ^the^ 
liiauen  which  bound  his  wounds,  and  thus  brought  on  a  bell^t^.-p{ 
n^e,  which  suffocated  him  on  the  instant.  ^^''     .".    • 

Anne  bad  ikinted,  midst  tlie  streams  of  blood.         .....    u 

'^  jTaqqu^s  de  Savereux  carried  her,  perfectly  niotipqt^  mto 

t^9  litter,  to  which  Yves  de  Curson  had  alreadj^  ied  i^fPgl^Vo 

/Thej  cortege  proceeded  Under  the  ^^^.^^J^'P^J^a^^^^g^i^ 

whq  Imd  much  trouble  iu  bringing  them  i^hroj^i^n.  lh^^£MV^ 

b&urg  without  accident.  . '  .    ,   .        r.;:  „|..  »ji  >,j  q]  Lin 

Although  Yvesvde  Pur^cm  had  made,  all  his  pe<>PA^.^^ 

^  fo"fi9iJ 
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'%i^ri!fyf8avereiix  "offered  in  this  respect  as  much  gtiaran- 
tee  aatqese  butchery  could  desire.  ^ 

*;^*rnat  ftJfew"  gaid  tliey  on  seeing  hini^  "  has  worked  riglit 
xwitiKr.  V  May  I  tnrn  Hugnenot  if  he  has  not  obtained  par-' 
don   tQT  his  sins  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years?" 
■^  ^kten  th6  litter  got  on  the  road  toSaint-Cload,  and  was  shel- 
tfeJ^d  from  the  attacks  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Catholic  party;, 
this  road  being  filled  with  people  flying  from  the  maj^sacre, 
X^es  de  Curson  requested  his  people  to  take  off  the  cockade 
apd'  handkercbiefb,  which  had  protected  them  up  to  that  point 
but  wliicb  further  on  might  prove  fiital  to  them. 

^'He  then  went  up  to  Maugiron,  tlmhked  him  for  his 
protection,  and  offered  him  the  casket,  containing  the  sum 
agreed  upon  as  the  price  of  their  ransom. 

**  The  sum  is  entire  and  in  there,"  he  said  to  him  :  "you 
hare  only  to  count  it.  But  we  are  not  altogether  quits  mon* 
siettr,  you,  as  well  as  your  friends,  owe  me  a  fair  trial  of  armt- 
which  will  not  now  come  off  at  the  Pr6-aux-Clercs,but  please 
Gg6,  on  some  field  of  battle,  where  the  Huguenots  will  take 
t|ieir  revenge  for  the  perfidy  of  the  Catholics,** 

Maugiron  received  the  casket,  opened  it  to  examine  thd 
contents  and  placed  it  in  front  of  him  on  his  saddle  ;  he  then 
started  off  at  a  gallop  for  Paris. 

Jacques  de  Savereux  shouted  to  him  to  stop  and  came  up 
to^him  at  fifty  paces  from  the  party ;  then  seizing  his  bridle, 
BWord  in  hand,  cried  ; 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,  Maugiron,  and  I  impose  a  ransott- 
of  eighty  thousand  gold  crowns  upon  you?" 

At  the  same  time  he  brought  the  point  of  his  sword  to  the 
prisoner's  throat. 

"The  jest  is  a  pleasant  one,  Savereux,**  said  Maugiron 
laughing.  ^  But  1  have  not  leisure  to  play  at  this  game,  mr 
business  at  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain  is  not  yqt  finishedf. 
Have  you  not  just  gained  Paradise  there,  by  my  means?" 

^'*1  am  not  jesting,  Maugiron,  and  I  beg  oryoti  to:haiidl 
ovbr  to  me  that  casket  contamg  sixty  thousand  gold  crowns : 


irdti  Vill  owe  me  a  balance  of  twenty  thousand,  and  I  trtU 
ei  yoti  go  on  your  parole,  unless  you  prefer  accoiKlpto^ing. 
me.to  La  RocheUe,  with  your  hands  tied.**  '    *'/ 

^'^^avj^reux,  it*s  a  joke  of  yours,  doubtless  r     '  '\ , 

'^^fajt'theA  also  a  joke  that  you  darry  off  flie  ltattITittg^gt)^6*^', 
tifin  'of  llhe  poor  demois6lle.de  Oursohr  03  ti^e'  tSm  '&^ 
hiMAl^^^r-——''  •■"     '    .    •  /-•^' .':.:*,.  ^  tajDoi 

^*^IWtfVillaaouB  traitor,  you  pretend -to  defoo9*^i?'^- 
my  property?-  ' '  '•    '^^  '• '^  ^^^"  ''  ''  '"  ^'      --"-^  ^^ 
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-'Its  only  right  that  ^^HAb  mmmb peopk,  AottU  be 
ransomed  in  ^ike  ipanner.  ^Dp  not  aocMe  m^of  traaohecj, 
lor  I  am  now  a  Il«igtienbt= ^  ^  --"^  :jA:  wl  ^ 

••  Hngaenot?-  

**'  Ye9»  Hpgnanot  nd  J'l^T^.^eiimfc^^.^iinqDceoB  tha 
Catholics,  the  blood  of  m;  brothier  bjT  -oUi^lMfty  ^  baron  da 
Pardaillao*.  .  •     .  •     .  -.  s'r  *••  r 

Jacques  de  Savereox  in  fw^  alj^rodi'tiiw  CathoKs  £uth, 
married  the  widow  de  Pardaillan,  and  be^une  one  of  the 
bravest  cai>tams  of  the  CSftrviflfst^uftnj^.'-^  •'-   *  *"* 

He  always  kept  at  tbefmlfom  oTify  hetaiy  a*1cipd  of gratitiida 
toward  Snint  Barlboloiiiew''^  Eire,  to  wlrich  h^  owed  his 
fortune,  his  wife,  and  his  happiness,  '       •  ; 

From  that  tino  Im  never  ^ngtia  tonAtAtmilkm  cards  or 
dice. 


»''irf  a3'i 
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Ani  86  thoa  art  gone  to  t^  Beautiful  Land 

And  the  blue  fkj^ 
And  the  gentler  gales  of  a  southern  strand, 

But  dh,  say,  why? 

Art  thou  gone  to  lie  in  the  tangled  lanes 

Wh^  dings  the  vine. 
And  brighten  thy  pale  lip  with  purple  stains 

Of  juice  diruie  ? 

Art  thott  gone  to  snie  to  thy  fervent  lyre, 

Mid  myrtle  bushes. 
Till  catching  the  glow  of  thy  spirit's  fire 

Thy  wan  cheek  flushes? 

Art  thou  gone  to  muse  mid  some  ruin  hoary 

On  elder  days. 
To  bring  back,  in  thy  dreams,  the  ancient  glory — 

Bask  in  its  rays  i 

Or  to  cushion  thy  head  on  a  mossy  steep, 

'Neath  arching  trees. 
When  the  waves  of  the  lake  are  woke  irom  sleep 

By  the  night  breeze  ? 

When  the  yellow  lights  shine  in  the  chapel  old,— > 

When  swings  3ie  bell 
In  the  Tower  that  rises  so  grey  and  so  cold 

From  the  sombre  dell. 

And  there  to  call  up  from  the  grave  of  years 

Thy  early  prime, 
The  vision  of  youth,  with  its  love  and  its  tears — 

The  fiury  time  1 

Alas !  not  for  this :  with  thy  feverish  band 

—Thy  sunken  eye. 
Thou  art  gone  to  the  beautiful,  sunny  land, 

Only — to  die. 

Yes !  to  pass  from  the  green  earth's  fiurest  spot. 

To  perfect  rest. 
Where  thy  cares  and  thy  pains  may  enter  not 

— ^lliy  Saviour's  breast. 
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PAPERS  ON  PUBLIC  AEPAIBfi  jJi  tOl&i^iMl 

■ '.  .  •'■  WE3TERN  PR6viKci$-l;'lsSfQ;''^/"  ^T  •'■'■''^' 

^  t  must  3ay  unto  jon  ih  gdneraT  rem^iltt  LMd;  Men  4^i 
Francis  Bacon^.Knignty  when  King'a  isoti^itor^  'te'  ^^i&tite^^ 
upon  the  Commission  of  Ojrer  and  'TdTitimefiUAii'f^t'tu^^ 
\  erge  of  the  Court,  ''  t  must  say'  nni^  you  tft '  gebehtt*  i\M  ^ 
**  lite  is  grown  too  cheap  m  thbse  times  i  it  i^'set  air  tn^  ^hth^ 
*' of  words,  and  every  pet^  scorH  and  disgrace'  caii'ii4Ve-ii(k' 
<<  9ther  reparation  |  uuy,  so  Akany  men^s  lives  are  taklin'^^tty; 
^  with  impunity  that  the  very  iile  of  th^  htw  i:^  almo^  *tak^a 
'*away,  which  is  the  execution;  and  *  therefore  tb^ngfr  w«'- 
^  cannot  restore  the  life  of  those  men  tiiat  arfc  s&ua,  y^ '  i- 
*'  F^y«  let  lis  restore  the  law  to  her  lite  by  proeeedmg  with; 
**due  severity  against  the  offenders.^    iNow  it  is  true  "^t 
these  remarks  were  called  forth  by  the  existeniie  at  tbaie  time' 
of  a  quick  and  most  irritable  sense  of  honor  in  men's  teiadii,* 
which  excited  them  upon  receiving  any  trivial  slighter  fSnuiied' 
insult,  to  seek  reparation  at  the  swora's  point,   iiut  the  latter 
portiQn  of  the  sentence  which  we  have  t^iken  the  fiberty^  of 
approprmtingy  may  be  of  general  apphcationin  ail  ^otintries' 
and  at  all  times.     We  leurn  imm  it  one  wholesome  led^ou,' 
that  if  crime  is  suffered  to  increase  from  indiHerenee  or  a^ 
other  cause  which  results  in  impunity  to  oitehders,'  the  h^ 
of  the  law»  that  is,  its  execution,  becomes  gradoiUly  pai^^l^sed^ 
and  finally  extinct.    It  is  our  belief  that  the  adi^^ui^traUon-o^ 
cxim'mal  justice  in  India  has  been  tor  years  steudilyiii{fsin# 
lAto  tluB  imbecile  condition,  and  tliat  b6ouer  or  later  tiaelikb 
of  ttm  law  will  b^  reported  sick  unto  deatn.    We  (io*ii6\r^f 
that  tbev^isno  remedy;  far  from  it;  but -tiid^  only. 'Jiekll§ 
which  can  avert  such  a  mlsfortund  are  to  he  foixad  'iti}^wk 
timolx .^lobibitiof^L  of  restoratives  and  a  rettim  to'a*U6WrJ9'^ 


^J^^ifiTiY^WtefH  fi^9k^  to  (be*  ^'oiitji^ijiry  maui&'tMp^xli^  it 
trates  and  police  authWi ties  wlib' ^'xeimid  tfie^)^Jw%fe^  i 

nty  oir^vil/ai^d  l&!i*iy]()fdV^4»attei^greaB>iBiiititoM£ 
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itt  a  very  great  degree,  to  mistaken  leniency  in  high  plaoesy 
ai&yt^m  aJlbuk*  (^JMmittik  Q>ii]t8  tl)iivfe^  tottntt^Aitafef^.-^ 
ders,  and  in  ^ildition  to  Uu^  ^d.  certain  pther  causes,  we  pro* 
minently  notTced,  1buf  did  not  lUui^trate,  anotiher  nn>iappy  en- 
couragement, if  not  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  in  the  corruption 
of  the  Police  and  tbe.'gQneiaid  inadequacy  of  the  present  es« 
tablishment  to  protect  either  the  Jives  or  property  of  our  sub* 
JQ^.  ,.Itr  ii^  |^^(^Qaed  to  ^ppiy  pur  former  ouiission  in  the  pi-e* 
s^oi^SpiLQHe iH'  tYfQ&WiG&Qfiipg  papej-s,   .  As  wq  shall  probabljL. 
hSiiCoej^peUedtt^  handle  th^^Pduce  .with  bome  roughness,  ft  ifs* 
buti^:"to.tM:ei^ba.OHr  r^e^arJk^  wijbh  the  observation,  that  no^ 
£i4Wibfce  c£^ii  eyer  arrive  at.  a  more  than  average  degree' 
ot.ut3ity«  wh^clx  ia  not  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  a^-^ 
|)jrobaitiMq^^^'  the.  Goverimwt  it  serves^  or  is  distrusteU  in 
it^opfiratioaH.  by  those.  to>  whom  is  committed  the  duty  of  ati- 
i|Minisi»riiig;tba  law*  .  :la]beral  pay  aud  plentifuPre wards  'will 
8|iraii}ate  any  Polioe«.as.a  b(xly,l)o  activity  and  success  in  ircf- 
prea^ing  crime.      .; 

1.  Jjint.u  is  small  enoouragement  for  men  to  exhibit  perseV^r« 
imeO'Vad  zealia  harassing  and  laborious  duty,  if  theil*  exer- 
tions, sfe  suspiciously  regarded,  or  rewarded  with  nothing 
i^ora  %abstantial  thim  a  few  words  of  faintly-expressed  praise, 
lit  hem  been  the  fate  of  the  Indian  Police  to  siilder  from  hoth 
tliese  mistortunes.  The  lorce  has  always  been  inadequately 
paid^  and  the  lair  allowauce  of  rewards  permitted  by  law  has 
been  administered  with  a  niggardly  hand,  and  this  as  a  gene- 
mi  rule,  when  more  has  lieen  expected  from  them  in  the  way 
of  delecting  Crime  and  aj>prehending  offenders,  than  the 
TOguAations.  by  which  they  are  goveiiied,  admit  of  being 
done.*  With  this  admission,  which  is  only  due  to  an  over* 
worki^,  and  in  some  instances  a  badly-used  body  of  men,  wef 
^ball  proceed  to  show  that  the  Police  Establishment  as  Mw 
constituted,  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  its  firan^i^ 
and  ^ter  noticing  some  of  its  more  startling  deficiencies, '  We 
^U  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  its  reorganisation  and  per^^ 
11^ io^i^ovem^t.  .    ^  'n   ' 

*.  .|a,<]|raer;  to.  p)lace  oui;  subject  in  a  clear  fight,  and  hd^Ufii^ 
$J*«^  .Pf^W^r  :*y?^»^  ;^^  i^^hce  Is  partly  founded  u^on  •  Aal 
y^jcl^^jiri^j^d  ,Hfi4^  Native  riile,  it  would  pe-pe^b^it 
desi^T^V^e  to  giye.  a.nfief  sketch  of  the  measort^s  ado^tl^J^tliti 
der,t^  J^f*ojgaedan  jEi^pjerors,^  wlflch  preseriWtlie^lfineWl 
9^^  9f  .t^^.flt^^  and  ^cui;6d  the  cdnntrv.'froin'^pe 
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eifm^nki^jh^^Omm  kfu^^jmvMsim  ^btoitJtoiiMtidi: 

^hi^tedeiMii^fia  the  .mtfodaolH^  if.nnmgMm  TUnn^dmr 
aqdja  ;&»Bct  «0lal4»baim(^  and.  Idd  to  ^^  proi9«fgi|tian>iil»T 
1798  of  Bogolatiw  XXJI.  the  btoto  ^f.  «fl .  our  vOA4<^¥flii9»' 
atiaiproviogi(h94yM»waMl/0taBdB.';...  ^  .       .i-:  {//; 

Vfhm  Hk^M^bmmim  Stale  wwiiiii^p^^  94ite»  tkeiEpiiTi 
peror;i4ipeMnB  to  have  been  the  mm  i^p^^^  whldir  w^qiii 
a  peooljarly  «iQWt»iiotfld|iK^^  vfaQfle.fwictiQp.s  Wiei^  .^diUM^T) 
ed  Jiiy  the  landed  pronneteri  ^-  ibe  ^iwmUiJf    Wef^re  ii^4^ 
confeuxid  these  indiyimale  with  Ihe  misemblea^im^9^en^4t 
ed  class,  whq  now.eoimlitttle  the  laotd^inteieatof  tbQ  grofltwi 
pari  of  Indian    For  th^  wete  dueftfuos  of  hi^  d^^^  bx^, 
birth,  posaesaed  of  immfnae  esUfoa.  and  exeroising  .^ithj^i 
their  own  lunijla»  polioe  jiuudiotion  ou  behalf  of  tbeSoyerfngn, 
as  the  Father  of  his  peo^e.    In  Zainmdary  lands  frnned  ,q^ . 
by  the  Crown*  and  in  odiers  mamig^  by  a  servant  oC  the. 
state,  the  parties  in  possession  were  vested  with. siiculaf^WnM 
thority.     tinder  a  weak  r^n   their  duties  were  naJturallT't 
ill-fuIfiUed,  but  when  '*  rulers  of  men."  sat  on  the  throne»su^ . 
as  Akbar,  Jehangeer,  Shahjehan  and  Aurungzebei  these  chie&  • 
and  extensive  proprietors  were  made  to  understand,  that  feal-* 
ty  was  something  more  than  a  mere  name,  and  obediex^e^  to 
imperial  orders  an  irresistible  necessity.     Ej^cufios  for  neglect, 
or  pleas  of  inability  to  pi)t  down  crime  and  apprehend,  offen- 
ders, met  with  no  respect  or  were  listened  to  only  as  an,  ad* 
mission  on  the  part  of  the  delinquent,  that  he  was  powerless ':- 
to  carry  out  his  own  conditions  of  renUd  with  the  SorereigQ.  ] 
It  was  Yirtually  reogning  his  interest  in  the  soil  to  the  Emr.  • 
peror  as  its  owner,  who  could  readily  supply  his  place.  :,A^m 
long  as  the  public  tranquility  and  (ffotectionwere  seaare(|,  r 
the  state  caied  not  by  what  means  or  measure^  tl^Q.re^^^ 
was  obtained.    In  ti^.  respect  the  2iemindars  ^en^  lefttjOKUSf^. 
their  ^own  discretion^    In  addition,  to  the  ordinary 
watohttntor  tl^e  same  now  a«  then,  they  retaine4  large    . 
of  mte«  botUhoi^eand  fopt,  as  opjcasion  .require^ l^<>i i^irr-' .// 
tuidljr'  preserved  the.  ,  ppa^ .  lyilihin  .thj^,  sep^arate'd^^^^^l. 
Attmen  aiore^er,  subject,  te  a  Zemind«r!s  j^nfluencex  wi^, 
liablj^  to><^.ciined'oAt  at  ft  lapmMtV  warning irte  aid  theun. 
Owp.f,  W(d[  8§  itiie  latter  ^as  jarisWerabte  to'tJb^e^Etnperer  im  ail'»< 
ca8i»*ofinegM.orjfaaii^  oto^.rec¥>ve?  .^^^^ 
capture  free-booters,  we  may  feel  certain  that  ^c&f9)K^>J 
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m^^htiit^ki  pioltoe 'duties  whli 'fid^Uty  vatid  ^g^or^^^M^'ii^ 
i^ii}red«r^'«<to  keep  the  bi^  wa]«  ift  4ii«h  a  etatej  ttMlt'%^^ 
'^ir«U«i#  MrfT  ^H6s  %i  the  fttHest^iOiifldeii^  «tfd  Security  ;-'biit 
(which  God  forbid !)  should  aiiycmetiotwit^fittt&dfogbfr:!^ 
bed  ii«>^uii^Mt)  of  hiB  p^ope^,'  he  ^Idl  f^ddoie^aetiiieV es 
tbg^tlhef  wkhthepfopeiiT^tiCdlen.  if  he  Ml  to  |M»<i9«d»1tei< 
psihM  oietfdKtig,  be  eholl'  himflel^  mtASfii^  gMd  the  «t(rie»  pro-  ^ 
p^/^'^  AstheBmpen^rwas'fiora  «l^  Ukely  to  Mty  one 
tbkg  «]^  tiieaf^  atiottier,  lAie  above  eeikfitioft  "wa^  tnmt  pro** 
\M\H^  Qbt  i^nch  ii  dead  letter,  as  certaift  Hegalatioosr  now  am 
imieh  f<^uire  from  Zetoindars  the  perfbrmanee  of  Tariotts  po- 
11^'  dMea^-^foiitr  4hia  is  anticipating  f crto^e  l^einarks. 

'TFh^'  control  of  the  poKce  in  dties  wasettint^ted  to  'pud 
ofli^ei^,  and  a  kotwal  was  Tested  with  s^pervisiiig  authority 
oVer  ^  edtabKshment,  and  also  over  the^  headmen  of  erery 
mohiina  or  ward  in^  a  town.    The  kotwal  was  answerable  fbr 
th0'iiirprehension  of  thieves  and  recovery  of  stolen  property, 
and  he  verj  properly  made  his  police   and  the  headmen  of 
the  city  feel  that  it  was  equally  the  interest  of  all  that  tiie 
gttHty  should  not  escape  detection.     He  exacted  from  all  his 
snbordimttes  the  most  perfect  vigilance,  and  insisted  on  the 
immediate  communication  of  important  intelligence  rogaiyliBg 
passing  events,  or  the  arrival  of  strangers  within  the  precincts  of 
each  ward.     He  was  Inspector  of  markets,  trusted  with  the 
Stmerintendence  of  the  conservancy  arrangements,  and  was . 
a  Board  of  works  in  himself.     But  the  duty  of  supporting 
the  police  was  not  only  imposed  upon  the  headmen,  but 
tbts  thondries  and  heads  of  craAs  and  professions  were  obliged 
to  Render  a  daily  account  to  the  head  men  of  ih^it  ^several 
wirds,  regarding    the    conduct    of   artisans  Mifdoyt^-ia 
eaih  guild  and  were  severely  punished  in  all' eases  whieth^/' 
failedTto  do  so,  or  were  suspected  of  not  exer^isiilig  rtieir  iaB^'i* 
fltfeftce  to'keep^tbem  industrious  and  moraMt'difcpdset*;?fIMnl»v 
we  »6e  thai  every  man  of  TespectablHtJ'  aila  tJosltibn^^aAhinV 
the'^^ffe'of  *^  city  was  eiigkged  in  piomotirtg»'th«>eom^li*ii? 
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of. ft  ward  6^hiirbouTia^,iB^ 

sucoessfully  .  in  keepuiff  a  tpwufr^,  mjp^rpbberj^^tl^ 
di^missftl  of  a.  hundr^  elioakey^fi^ra^OT  uedoet  oi  (Iwf.    'J^ 
3^t  the  requirements  md  duties  of  a  £otyal  ung[ejc  iftii^^ 
native  rale  bare  been  elatorately  descr^b^o;  u^  p  oogy/pf^ii^sr.^ 
tructioimta  Ju3   kotwaU,  circulated  ty  Abk^^viMc]^7i^igIi^i 
aJiH>  with  but  a  fi$w,  though  importaat»  rei$ci?ati9nQ^^?|9;'j^^ 
purpose  of  a  .u^gistrat^   under   the.  British,  .^y^];i|fp^^^ 
*'  Tlie  office  of  kptwal  reqinres  0x19  who  13  coiuigpbjW».,e;f;p^.. 
rienced,  active  and  of  quicjc  apprelien^ion*    He^  must  be.p^-f 
ticularly  attentive  to  thie  night  patrols,  that  frqm  a  conQc^Onije; 
in  bii»  vigilance,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  may  sleep  .M  ^aset 
and  ev4u*y  attempt  of  the  wicked  be  prevented  or  .fruste^t:^., 
It  is  his  dutv  to  keep  a  register  of  all  houses  and  freqiipnie4 
roods;  and  he  shall  cause  the  inhabil^ants  to  enter  in^.^ia-. 
gagements  to  aid  and  assist^  and  to  be  partakers  in  .tli^,  joj. 
aiiid  sorrow  of  each.*     He  shall  divide  tde  city  into  wards  ;f^c(. 
nominate  a  proper  person  to  the  superintendence  thereof^ 
under  whose  seal,   he  shall  receive  a  journal  of  wIiateYer 
comes  in  or  goes  out  of  that  quarter  together  with .  every} 
other  information  regai*ding  it.     He  shall  also  appoint    ,fQr 
spies  over  tlie  conduct  of  the  Meer  mehal,t  a  person  of  that 
luehal  and  anodier  who  is  unknown  to  him,  and  keeping. t^eii; 
reports  in  writing,  be  guided.    Travellers,  whose  persons,  are 
unknown,  he  shall  cause  to  alight  at  a  certain, sQraj  \  and  h^ 
shall  employ  intelligent  persons  to  discover  who  thej  are.  £te 
must  carefully  attend  totheincome  and  expeuces  of  every.maxf », 
he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  every  transaction;  out  of 
every  class  of  artificers  heshallsdect  one  to  be  1^  their  beadiiuid 
appoint  another  their  broker  for  buying  aiidaeUjtig,.8iid  jiqpr^ 
late  the  busmess  of  the  class  by  their  reports :  tfae^  sliaU'T^tt^, 
larly  i^urni^h  him  with  journals  attested  by  fiheir  respiecuVe 

*'Ttts\r,  we  wtndd  the  Oods  bhd  nuule  the  MagiBfmtdi  now  «  dtyv  mkk€^^ 
ethacl.  Bat  we  stkppoee  thst  forms,  and  mcmthly^  «tfttemeAt»  li«r»  twittwli  ^M 
too  soraptilOQB  <b^  ihcLulj^iiee  Hn  Howetf  teriM  ittkd  perio^y  or  portl^iSititty' 


cadoui  M  threato  and  meoBcee.  -.s) 


>i-ij 


f  Meer  mehal,  head  of  the  war^ 
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^•'  * ''   *  •  -  .. ; 

seals.     He  shall  ^deavour  .to  keep  free  from  obstraction,  the 
stf^alWKayenuOs'i^^^  fix'  barriers'  at  tte'  letittttne^ 

arid' ]8€^6  1th!at  tW  streets  a)ie 'kdpt  dean ;  and  When  ritght' 
]8^a1ii;de  4^iWn^ed,  he  slmll  hinder  people  n-bm  doitihig  hi  or 
giAiiija:  oilt  oi^  <he  city.  Thte  Jdle  he  shall  oblige  to  learn*' 
86me  ari,  He  sliaU  not  pehtiTt  any  onefbrdbly  to  en- 
ter, *tte  house  '  of  another.  He*  shall  discover  the  thief 
add^  ^e  stolen  goods,  or  be  himself  answerable  for  the 
loss,  tie  shall  see  that  the  xnio'ket  prices  are  moderate, 
and  noi  suffer  any  one  to  go  out  of  the  city  to  pur- 
chase grliih^  (forestalling),  neither  shall  he  allow  the  rich 
to  buy  more  man  is  necess'ary  for  then'  own  consumption, — - 
exainme  the  weights — prevent  making,  sellings,  buying  and 
drinkibg  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  need  not  take  pains  to  dis- 
cover  wnat  men  do  in  secret  <in  this  way.)  He  shall  not  al- 
low pirivate  persons  to  confine  the  person  of  any  one,  nor  ad- ' 
mit  of  people  being  sold  as  slaves.  He  shall  not  suffer  a 
til&man  to  bum  herself  with  her  husband's  corpse,  contrary 
to  her  incluiation.  Let  him  expel  from  the  city  all  hypocri- 
tical mnllungeest  and  kullundersj  (sturdy  mendicants),  or 
make  them  quit  that  course  of  life,  but  he  must  be  careful 
not  to  molest  recluse  worshippers  of  deity,  nor  offer  violence 
to  'those  who  resign  themselves  to  poverty  from  religious  pur- 
poses/* 

Such  is  the  view  entertamed  by  the  great  Akbar  of  a  Town 
Police  OiHcer^s  duty,  and  we  confess  that  to  our  mind  it  is  not 
only  more  suitable  to  the  people  but  much  more  perfect  than 
our  own,  but  it  would  not  in  many  particulars,  and  for  obvious 
reason's  find  favor  in  purely  English  eyes,  which  are  prover- 
bially short-sighted.  We  cannot  however  let  the  opportunity 
p{^  by  of  strongly  commenting  upon  and  deprecating  the 
absRird  interference  on  the  part  of  judicial  authorities  with  the 
power  of  a  Magistrate  to  interpose  summarily  and  of  himself* 

'  '^'t^otCBtBlli.  g.  lliui  WM  ^Ae  reoehtly  la  out  emtk  dtf  and  in  oUmp  laig# 
CHMonmcutij  vmI  wbatCTSi  may  he  said  to  the  ^onttafj  by  pelificel  toonamBUp 
^^TjO^U  ^.be  A' very  psoper  subject  for  police  intexierei^.  The  poor  whp 
Ut0  pn  fpnm  suffer  aererely  from  the  practice. 

f  Mulltmffeet  or  more  properly  Hullunffs,  a  lin<)  of  Mahommedan  fhkeersl 
V^i^em  .«he  preeeaBiopia  of  the  Black  Flag  go  up  yearly,  to  the  tomb  of  Ma^JUr  }^Si- 
hibti^  MitlCkiwpoQeta  •  number  of  MtUtUfu^  may  to  thU  4h  ^  9oen  daiieiiig<«o4 
leai^ing  elding  the  roa4U>  aiid  thoutiog  their  derviafi  oj  of  ,**  p¥m  mad4r,*\  ^  \^\ 

-''X  tCt^^d^r^/aikoth^  fleet  of  fakeers  fbtmei^'of  ref^i/b.  '•  l^t^yfaderwilitv^ 
dieitibcr' the  three  ling's  sons  of  thn  persnaaiori  hi  the  ^fauoi  NlglAs,  nvltteb' 
in  tMrfton^oMertiidgmihy'iHuch  ^^e  m  BdtMddm*  Hdtimi,^*th/t'miMm 
Calendars/'  '  .   ■..      .     ,  >i- /!•'♦  .4.  «  .oi .-. 

Indian  KuUunders  are  a  low  aet,  and  generally  travel  with  dancing  heart  and 
exhibiting  monkeys.'  *•.:;.!•''   t 
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fer  Ae  porpooe  of  piDrisliiiig  diop-keepera  wbo  «•  Mm 
fM^Ui.  StreiytWmiirrio  fairt>diirt>i»  wdri^^'iji  Ujwifc 
tiM  ItMifi  thttt  wVidt  sliiito  the  Ibotf  of  ik«0e:wll»lH41|rf>(iEo 
MMI  of  tlMir  bfow,  and  with  toiitkiiiDMlabootv^  fi^  ^^ff^ 
man  hite  Bt  wgbl  caft  bfst  gttlher  stfifieiMt  M*  <iMll  dWjr 
mfpport.  How fiur moro pitmdeiil fiur tfae'wami  of-Mifffl- 
pie  was  Akbar  in  Ibis  respect,  and  bow  cottteftnpdlle  iMit 
oar  Goyernin«Bt  appear,  wMdi  reqniffes  pr^qMysoMd  Of  itfjjkX 
•  annas  from  some  defraudsd  wretch,  before  a  MagiBtr^'le|iltv. 
mitted  to  take  eognitance  of  or  redress  his  wrong.  A  llrtr 
^ears  ago  the  oommon  sense  and  Ininianitjr  of  tlie  MagliiNilts 
interfeired  to  preyent  so  iniqutCons  a  fhmd  asthe  habitMl  iiie 
isi  fttlse  wetghls  in  Baears  and  Cities.  Now  t^  wiedMd 
which  crieth  aload  in  tJie  cbatnbeie  of  ^le  Sudder  Judggel, 
proclaims  that  a  Magistrate  has  no  authority  toinspect  wdigMs 
and  measures,  with  a  Tiew  to  puniA  those  who  ti^e'iwMi 
fidse  ones.  He  may  indeed  use  his  eyes,  with  wiieh'  « 
higher  ^wot  than  that  of  the  Sadder  Court  has  provided  hiiil 
and  when  passing  in  his  morning  ride  through  %,  crowded 
baear,  he  may  test  the  measures  which  lay  before  him-  on^  ii 
oounter.  To  that  extent  ^  is  not  affisoted  by  jndieial*  blmtl- 
ness,  but  if  relying  upon  the  general  trutii  of  the  adage  that 
seeing  is  believing,  he  summons  the  shop-keeper  to  CSdrt  in 
order  to  receive  the  reward  of  bis  knavery,  the  Law  steps  in 
to  protect  the  knave,  and  the  Mi^fistrate  is  totd,  that  «niS8B 
the  party  defrauded  presents  ^a  petition  on  stamped  pa^ 
end  prays  for  inquiry  into  the-fraud,  the  rascal,  who  has  Aem- 
ed  him  must  remain  unpunished !  Our  readers*  posfeibly  14^ 
exclafan  is  this  Law  ?  Our  answ^  is,  ^  Ay  Many  is  *t.  •  (B^ 
gulation  Law,  though  not  the  liw  of  common  sense  or  libc^ 
rality/**  •  .    -m    •     rA, 

This  we  believe  to  be  a  &u*  pi<ftuiB  of  the  police' Bii|^Afc^ 
taons  in  the  best  days  of  Ae  M<^hal  Empire,  that  iafrtttt^^ 

*  Th«  tlie  of  fite  weights  lipitiiiflttble  bya  lO^MnHto  toite*  tfiir  goiaMl 
liTilittohi>  ConilPQOtfiAMo.  1874«f  tlisNiitiBiit  Ada«l«UMW0fV^iiMlta|| 
,^tii|o«i«oleioipliilW|na«pOfMoniwidcli80Qh  4:pBd  «  f|«s.,|j^^ 
,1§07^  Mve  ftHtcM  to  the  proMcotion  of  miideiaouMwt.  Tl«  (  ^  "  ^ 
Ibra  df  the  SuiMer  Qontt,  m  giyea  bj  Mmbn.  '  B^M^»  t^mm  ^ 
4r«tisl8Si;(iA«*Ms  ef^Brikoo  MM  Nai^  «kMMwiiai « 


Jitte  yiuitfttfc    Thet  lyteioii  ^arfdei  tM  Hm  ip^  #Mii  %^  tf 
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^tm>  kMb  H^hm^mmii  !i:i».^vm\  m^\$0t»ita  o(imjf§BM 

lANW  ei^ttr  «f  ..&  i^^faj^   fiAtuN^    fast  .on :  the^  wliole, 

-lipy]4g>rfaH»^«mi)a^  whiph  -  aeetm^  to  ibeui  ff^teclioii 
^nf.  i9iK^  ^  MraidA  wd .  int^tiud  IftwleMn^aB*  An 
^fSMMBlt)^  ^grt^Hnral  pf[>|ii}|atiA«  f  mu^t  bave-  ih{)f>v6eiii^ 
<^  tAfi  pfivilege  which  ^sabM  Ihcin  tp  {mtsae  Ik^ir 
rMtalMttWtr  -ifi^^the  fi^ds^  wUbool?'  danger  or  kteHsrqp- 
.itjwNlwi^  Tjl^-mteti  hftve'  cejoioad  t0  dwBlI  iiiidey  the 
^id>^ofr*.Qf  a  thromi,'  the  oeeupier  of  if hicb  eneooftigejci 
ilJlM^m  <  4x>  watch  tl^eit  wadng  crops  graduidl;  ripening 
Jntt^  lihe  ^Iden  hue  of  proooiiisad  plenty^  in  the  fullest 
em^d0tkif^'  that  the  harvest  when  reaped,  ahoald  graoa 
'tiimr  o^vii  barad  instead  of  those,  in  a  neighbouring 
iproviQoe;  The  despotism  which  can  secure  to  the  poor 
<be  peaceful  employmefit  of  their  tioae,  is  aot  the  go- 
'Temm^nt^  which  eitlier  has  done  or  will  do  the  greatest 
misehi^f  in  the  world.  But  we  must  remember  that  it 
fra»  onljr,  when  ilie  Emperors  were  strong,  that  the 
^MMJBdar^  wer^  compelled  tO;  do  their  duty  and  redress 
wrongt  In  ihe  declining  days  of  the  Empire,  when  its 
irbole  '  febrie  was  crumbling  into  dust,  and  anarchy 
ipsev^lled  ctn  aU  mdea,  the  ehietfs  4uid  landlords  instead 
^pre9^rring  the « peace  of  their  districts  did  their  best 
%^i)b|i^a((.  -it  Their  retaioeiss  for  police  service  and 
duty  were  employed  in  carrying  on  fends  with  their 
^(^^^^vtrff^i  'Omfmim  r^igi^ed  supreme  throughout  the. 
JA9g)Ui*'%)Sd  'breadliiL  'of  tbet  land*  When  the  British 
fil'^  assum/sd  ^hv*gKpi  ,fif  the  cIyU  and  criminal  admi- 
jpklBatinr  «'09etv*^'4iie'^|irb^ino6s  of  Bengal^  Bahar  tmi 
©rifiia^  A*^';f<]toi«^''  a  'rtawof 'thtegs:e*}8dM;  of-  which 
)^iwo^*iiinfi£,  H  ym  I  \  Mnt  expression*'  *.  ^xfeb  iSmm 
ttiaeti^'IMii^vdM^rc^  cQuU/fram  th» .  momiu9^'.  find- .gnsat 
MiOTirt»bf»rthe<'«BetMi#!.^#h0iii^l^  )tb^H]^<fb 

M.phradeqin^  ibenai  ¥kn  vm^i  ^^xmu  tf^]r.tmre^J9i^M» 
to^'Mv«<  eiiriohed«d«i8#lv#diiriti»(^bsMqioiis  'efjr«teiMwltvy«f' 

0B4td  fcy  tbs  Bowsof  CoMws  to  litpifciirt  mh4^mm 
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^opeiess  ;'tl)ire  iras  nothing  of'tfae  kind.  'Kretyboif  ]^^liif6i 
a^bismor^l  standard  the  couFement  prbciple  thatilii^^fsVJ^^ 

•-   .      '  .  Tim  good,  aid  role      ,    ..    *Vt..r*-j 

.-   ',  Saflicad  tbenr :  t(^  iiiimU  plw ^*  .m^- 

,  ( J    .,  I^  ^hey  dioald  take  '^ho  W^  the  pqvei:...-  ~  irlii 

And  they  shoald  beep  wlio  <^»        .  .  T,   .'.  .,\^ 

^^' llie  re^lar  cotniw  of jnstioe/'^Tvtitesfhe  Pir^ 
eft,  in  a  lettei-  from  Fort  Wifliim,  dated  BMIIbti^b^  1*74; 
•*  was  every  where  suspended :  ^Itrt  every  nifin  exeiHAs^lf  Who 
had  the  power  of  compelling  6t6ers  to  siibmR  f^'hb'tf^i^cifis. 
Jt  was  in  a  season  of  confusion  and  ai^a^ky'siftch^a^tttb^  ti^at 
the  East  India  Company  received  a  JBhyiA  lirfiite'-'ia^lTSS; 
conferring  upon  them  and  their  heirs  ibi' eVe^^  d^^aaj^auffio^ 
!rity  over  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Beh^  atid  Oife^.'  Iii'^^ 
dition  to  the  fiinctions  of  Dewan,  Lord  Cllve  niattty^dly  i^ 
Btrmed  those  of  Nazim,  the  Nawab  becoming  a  p^ndbMi^  of 
the  Brftish  Government.  The  charge  lidwever^  of  eotlec^Sl^ 
the  revenues  and  of  providing  for  the  admtnisfrlrtid^  of  jUdfide, 
was  entrusted  at  first  to  native  agency;  9^veA  jjMBr^'eh^^ieA 
ttom  the  grant  of  dewany  authority,  lAeJiW  the  neAide^^afl 
Obuncil  felt  themselves  in  a  position  to  Remedy  ^iSoAng  itB^i6§. 
Having  ascertained  from  officers  appointed  ftif 'tfae^il^n^ddia 
purpose  of  acquiring  information,  all  that  was  desiriible^M^ 
De  known  regarding  the  civil  and  criminA  adnli^dtt^oii 
of  the  country,  the  Governor  in  1772,  with  the  sanctiob^  df  ^ 
Court  of  Directors,  determined  for  the  future* to  y^tadd^ib 
his  own  hands  the  entire  management  of  afiairs,  and  tb' infMi^ 
duce  in  all  branches  of  Government  the  most  <3onaftitet^'M- 
ibrms.  The  Council  entrusted  the  reform  of  the  ilidminyit^ 
tion  of  criminal  justice  to  the  Governor  himself,  Md-  a^^lL 
mgly  we  find  that  no  less  a  person  than  Warren  Hastbg^'Nvtt 
<he  first  man  in  India  who  attempted  to  oi^nifie  ii-wMt- 
tern  of  police.  His  reform  commenced  in  1776,  nfd 
the  new  plan  then  introduced  lasted  for  five  yedrs,  htit  fsJlMi 
id  produce  the  advantages  expected  from  it.  The  lef^^SA^ 
feature  of  this  police  was  the  appointment  cfF^jdtM/^tMHO^ 
'^Hby  Thanadars  and  an  armed  ibrce,  to  the  fourtlleii  di^tridib 
'&it0  Whfch  Ben^alhad  been  divided;  Tlie  diity  6f  th^'^tofcft, 
t^ho  Were  native^, was  to  preservethe  ptibHe  'peiki^,r<iMi(  )f6 
expel  from  their  strong  holds  the  hordes  of  robbers  and 
^\m(i&teH,^iifb&txt  a  long  sIsd&cM  df  misnile  faait  ii»tflM*d  to 
the  provinces.  In  1781  under  resolutioiiB*  8f  i!h*^<3toV^5r 
ikm^x^mi  Cft?iwil..d§t^4.6A  AwA  P^MimfMif^ 
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Jfif^tf^!^  .ft£,^|)jM(eh3nd}ng,dacQits*  and  Dersoqs.  ch5irge4 
w/rt^464^^^^lWSttOU.Q  or  acts  of  violence  wilmn 

tneir  respective  Jurisdictions."  There  were  at  this  time  eigh- 
teen of  tnese  judges  in  different  courts  recently  established,  but 
though  vested  wfth  the  powers  of  apjirehendiiig,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  try  offiendefrs  bat  made  them  over  to  the  Da- 
rogah  of  the  nearest  fbuidaree. 

riV£!artaip.»aflp^qd^. also  ..might  be  invested  with  3ucl^  part 
•|pffthe.aoliaa^juTOdictio)i  ^  they  fomnerly  exercised  ua- 
V.cl^if.tlie.Af^ui'Crpv^nmemt/*  in  whict^  ca^e^  we  are  to.Id» 
*i  tbi»  lEj^ofpW  iG^il^Qi?  in  his  eajpiicity  of  Magistrate,  th^ 
f^Dari^^b,  pCitbe-tnixa^ut  adawlut^  and  the  zemindar  were 
**tQ^ exftfcvi^.a lifoiiciiTrpnt*  aathprity  for  the  apprehension  of 
*f|pbbw.w4,aU.  d^^  of  the  public  peac^/'f    It  was 

j|ow  that  tb^^^st^i^n  of  monthly  reports  and  criminal  returns 
of.the.numbar.oiFpejssons  apprehended  b^  the  police  and  con- 
lific^  by  the  JTudgBs  commenced,  an  evil  design  wliieh  has 
b^etn  joaaturedrinto  i^  Babel  of  confusion.  The  next  attempt 
to.mprove  the  police,  lasted  irom  1793  to  1807,  and  consist- 
led-.JA  tb^  introdu0tion  of  the  Thanadarry  system,  and  the 
^^'blishin^nt;  qf  sujiaU  jurisdictions  throughout  the  country,  in 
e^nt  AOt  greater  ths^^  twenty  square  miles.  The  Thanauars, 
tyre^e  si^pported  by  an  armed  force,  and  acted  under  the  imme- 
^(JWte.o];dersof  the  Magistrate  of  their  district. 
{.  ,  Tha.^miadaprs.ia  Bengal  were  relieved  from  all  responsi- 
.bilit^y,  ^d  deprived  of  all  police  jurisdiction,  and  the  village 
(^affsbw^n,  thoi^gb  they  continuea  to  be  appointed  by  the  ze* 
jKiindardb  were  plaped  under  the  control  of  the  Thanadars.  The 
tg^wn*  .police  and  darogah  were  introduced  into  the  cities  of 
jPfM^oa,,  I>acca)  and  Moorshedabad,  and  were  governed  by  a 
J^twal  who  regulated  the  police  in  each  ward,  and  also  all 
^l^^^ketprijcesand  airangements.  In  the  city  and  district  of 
Blianares  however^  an  exception  to  the  rule  prevailing  in  Ben- 
jg^  was  Tnade,  and  the  zemindars  and  Tehsildars  were  inve^)- 
^d,^ith  the  power  of  police  officers  and  made  responsible  for 
^q  p]^^se|!7vation  of  the  peace,  a^  they  were  formerly  under  tlve 
%0tiyi'^^gQ^Qvnmejkt.  Similar  exceptions  were  also  admitted.!]fi 
^^n^ltrly  .acquired  and  ceded  provinces,  and  in  thp  X>pa);>  .a^fl 
^^Q^Wi^n^twhere  tJh/9  *'  zemindars,  fannep  anyd^ttver.  Iiot^^s 
^ )^,,w^e,nQi; eff^u^f^t^tfion t^^  duties  f^d.'^ospp^sjjl^jj^ 
hiin    ^Tvl/n.'.    1,1  .  .).*.        ,  i     '.  •-,.    ,    .''•■)  It    ru»-{\  I'.nxe 
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invM^ar  by!  the'4iU»wt«id  etiatifchetf  iMgwiTofi  lb*  aofioa 
tfjr^  fpr  ittie  pmventioo  of  ratteriea  •  and  othar  kUsood^^tifaini 
fi^itbe  Bi^iiitefiMcetofpeaM  aad  good  onkr  irithii^^lwinliB 
wiW  'Beg-  IV.  of  180*-  :  -  .  •  ..i   *  '  ■  v  r^-^:u.olt\b 

We  n^zti  find  B«g.  XII  of  ]yB07 'dedaribg^itidiiujgn 
great  reform  kUTodn^ed  by  hawA  Oon^wtUAr.Mii.fBarTf 
bKol^eadowa  and  that '' the  polioe  of  Bevq^rB^harttfdk 
O^ribaabad  been,  found  iosuffi^eot  for  Ai.  fnrfOse^^j^fmiif 
^^poinlment."  Tbia  regqlatioia  atteupted  ^i^^  ir^pakiifiNiiqw 
etrora  hj  ieuniting  once  mogre  in -Uie  aaisittjperdiitt  itha  taAo^ 
tions  ef  reTenae  and  police  c»ffleeni  iIt-ptOTidedtfedTdM^a|i« 
pointment  of  ameens,  Mrbo  received -a^amuMid/iftaia  IbeiAfaH 
gktrate,  as  oomnijbsawHieTs  of  police,  aiid:eMrd]dMliIa'(iQai]fciu>« 
ant  jurisdiction  with  the  darogahs*  ThaM  ameens  flight  be 
zemmdars,  tehaildars,  farmers  of  land  or  iwspedtable  meotredf 
position ;  the  only  eondition  of  appointmeiit  waa  tbeir  fitnesa 
for  the  duty.  Within  three  yearn,  Reg.  VI  of  ISlOreswiddd 
this  power  of  choosing  ameens,  thus  leaving,  the  poll6e  estab^ 
lishment  on  the  same  footing  as  it  stood  wer  the  promulga- 
tion of  Beg.  XXII  of  1703,  that  ia^  die  rural  police 'vena 
placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  daregahs,  a  ^pern 
manent  force  of  armed  men  ^nias  entertained  to  eappor^ 
the  darogahs,  and  die  zemindars  were  deprived  of  aU  poiiioo 
authority.  Provision  was  made  by  repeated  regidationb^^ 
for  severely  punishing  zemindiirs  who  fiiilad '  to  Heport. 
heinous  crimes,  or  who  liarboured  notorious  bad  cfamjo^; 
ters  or  concealed  offenders,  but  they  wensf  ao  iloBgerr 
compelled  to  restore  the  value  of  stolen  pr^Mrty^'ifrtbey 
&iled  to  apprehend  the  robbers.  The  6xpdneesN.Qf«!'tfaai 
force  were  defrayed  originally  by  a  police  taz»  lemUe  ^ftoaa^ 
the  inhabitants  of  every  pergunnaii  or  ward  inacityi  sEmAtBSM^ 
was  subsequenUy  abolished,  and  it  was  determined: to /providei 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  by  the  substiftudont  ofi^akaahp) 
duties,  which  accordingly  was  notified  by  Ileg,.^^^:>oftIl79ji> 
The  next  step  towards  improving  the  systeih  waalhaiappaittliT 
men!  of  a  superintendent  of  police,  for  the  divitiois  of.iitkgm,* 
Calcutta  and  Moorshedabad,  whose  ofiioe>^yiBBeBtablish4d>tai|) 
CUciitta,and  who  bad  concurrent  juidsdictiiHit'WdtUtliettcityti 
wdaiUah  Ma^stratea  in  those,  divkicma;  .;  TIiifai«|>poiAlaMii' 
was  madei  unubr  Beg.  X,  or- 1808^  and  theaOTBKgemenbbi^g!^ 
found  to  woi-k  well;  it  was  detarmiiied  to  rntrililiiili  liii  niidlmi 
offiaaiu  the  Pathai,  Beuams  ^nd  Bareiily^idiiraiopir   PMmp 
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Solioe  wik  ]iM>iamiit»l  ifor  A^  Btiiafe^  wdnBaiidiHy  l}iKUi«Hi{ 

BttniBiteeSiiftih;  tb6al)jbotof  lAn  trtM^vtoii^dii«^  iiMtoiti^ 
difications  which  may  hare  been  ulMduced  ""iiiU^  ^diur  pp^m 

^wat  oiUt  laIkble^oiP»b^tt)9»^  cpiisiildyoil^ p6iiit£^ j i0f  ^kbp#on8 

t&tfi^oteercf  fXflcp-fti&g  ih  •p#ny'^>fibn«d«,  or  of^aUndi^^ 
iwioathsi .  ;lhe't>eb0dt|  N»f  ffhie^ipr^Hiblti  of  paf4<i 

eiuBit  08biavk$'rii^ttMd3%  tli^ti^tfae  darogulis^iiad' ^tuIlalEiioufliy 
aba90d)tfaellitt^rep<^9bti  in  them.  iteg.  Xlli.  of  £818  »M 
Ifdduodd  ar«dwi)MKMmnen^  fbrweUy  poKce  in  the  oilieifof  Dimm 
ea^MaeralMMlwd^aiid'Pata4ypn'tbepitadpfotb$rt^  the  cons; 
mtinify  ppoteetod  tth^Miild  nmintain  the  force  enrolled  for  it* 
jfwoteotioft,  ivitb  ;^  priviled^^  of  appointing  tlioirown  police* 
men.  The  proWsion»  of  tbiB  regulation  were  extended  by  Reg^ 
III.  of  1814t<^  sill' eiitea  within  the  dividions  of  Calcutta^ 
Ikusea,  Moordif^abad^  and  Patoa,  at  which  Mftgistratei9  re« 
»ded.  Beg*  IXv  6f  1814  made  the  enactment  applicable  to 
British'subjectemconfmon  with  all  other  persons  residing'  in 
tiiesrdivsfonB,  and  Re^.  XYI.  of  1814  extended  the  cbow- 
keydanee  assessment  to  the  Benares  and  Bareilly  divisions,  bnt 
excepteid  the  irity  of  Benares  from  its  operation.  Reg.  XXII. 
of  1816  rescinded  all  former  regulations  regarding  city  police; 
ODneolidated  all  the  existing  m^,  and  remains  in  force  to  the 
pisaent  time;  Each  Chowkeydur  was  to  receive  not  less  than 
two  sdid  not  more  tlum  three  rupees  per  month,  for  his  pay> 
Two  men  were  appointed  to  watch  over  fifty  houses,  and  the 
tast*  demanded  from  each  house  holder  was  not  to  exceed  two 
aaaa  perimeiisem.  A  punchayet  of  the  inhabitants  in  each 
ward  was  teregaiate  the  asse««ment  and  nominate  the  poiice«> 
men.  A  native  was  appointed  to  the  particular  office  of  tax 
oqlledor^  and  de&uiters  exposed  themselves  to  a  warrant  for 
dfetridnt  and '  pubtiioi  sale  of  their  prop^ty ;  the  collector'  of 
tliei  tan  fmi^tabo  be  punished  for  undne  exaction,  or  c<Mniipi 
c«ndiidt,i  wb^  dismissal  and  imprieonment  for  six  months  and  if 
ba  failed  Ito  refund^  might  be  imprisoned  in  a  further  term  of  tik} 
mcinthaJ7Pfiraona>iB£B«ng  to  serve  in  <h^  Punchayet,  rMdeiiecD 
tlieiii9elim)>]|iaUi3.tb  a  fine<tf  60  Rupees^ and  any  oB^^rks^ixAifgi 
a^£tirt>lnuaio0MnpiaintT  laminst  itbe  liLX:.odIectori  n^bt  -w 
pfj^bedjbjf-aitfineK)!  S0  Raj^or  in  de&ultk^ pairing  wfthiaia^ 
mftlKth's  impriabikhuefit;.  lAlctlXiV  <>f>>lfi3G^  wtoditkAt  ^ntUtv 
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mtojon:  wbieb  fliugbit  be  ooU^ded  from:. ray  )ii>4iv4ii#pl^w9§ 
hittrdafied  totwo  .mipees.  .  The  ohowJK^^dalWTtaic.ici^i^  o^ 
be  iiitroduoed  in  those  statioBB  At  /wbieb  a  Mja^atMit^  i^rjj^^ 
Bli^tirale  ordmttrilj Tesides^but Ibe inhahataiitia of  jmi',\mf^ 
oM  estahUsh  the  tuK  tt  tlieir  oi«m£ree  wiU^md  i^itb  tlie  w»fH>ijftn 
of  Qovermnenti  But  the  meet  impostont  poliiseilesklatiop  aft^ 
the  passm^  of  Beg.  XXIL  of  1793  wad.  tlMt,^bmb  •^msoB^ 
iatM  and  anend^  all  ihisii^  xnles^  andiaifatiged  -tb^m  iii 
ene  Act  under  tfairty^fonrSectioiui,  Beg^^.  XXN!iofrJl8I7j,:^py 
^licable  to  ail  parts  of  the  eouatry  aadeir  tWaiitbwl9rl<9^  jbe 
liizaiDnt  Adawlut.    The  appointmtat  0t^U«.jR^<»<<»ftc4W 
wa^  entrasted  1o  the  Magisttatei.    >A  BQliee.lmmbi-^af 
gOTemed  by  a  davc^ah,  as  the  ^ief^aijaiabiirffiriaiid^ajefla^ 
d4r,  and  a  force  of  armed  Pc^e<-meD^-  iar>'bufkuiulao^,  wi^ 
attached  to  eadi  Pdiee  office^  the  jjoriiMUo^oii  of  which  Mm^ 
not  to  exceed  ten  Jfiosa  square.    The  Police  offic^ns  migbt 
arrest  all  offenders  or  siapicious  ^%x6m%  wHliout  .KHirapJ^  ^oe 
oonditkm  of  fbrwarding  tliem  at  on^e  to  the  Mag^tmte^ .  Tlie 
mohvmir  ivas  eompelied  to  keep  a  dku^  .of  djitty .  actSi.fi^ 
oecunrenoes,  of  which  the  Magistrate  Was  •  to  recekiiir»f^^d|u)^ 
copy«    A  diary  was  also  to  be  kept  of  all  perd^^  ^pipr^^^r 
ed,  which  shonld  oontain  their  named^  the  Driinie  ^or-  ojfence 
with  which  tliey  were  charged,  the  datb  df  t^ejif.,appi)9be«^ 
aioAvand  the  date  on  which  they  )rere  fonrard€ld.tO:.t}i§  J^ 
gistrate.    To  which  also  was  to  be  aoUtod  .a  -diarfr^:of.<«if^ 
petition  and  complaint  presentedviu  the  thanalv  It^b^b^iiMi^ 
substance  of  the  complaint  was  or  was  not  cogpoizelbl^l^iitib^ 
police,  A  book  was  also  to  be  kept  of  allrepre%enti^i0iii^(aiir 
irtracts,  reports,  and  returns  made  by  the  police  ,to  tlK^.J^fJugp^ 
trate,  of  all  orders  received  from  the  Magistrate's  e0fu^.^isJl 
despatehes  of  prisoners  and  property,  of  robberiesandl^MiMf 
oibnces  committed  within  the  thaaah  jarisdictioQy.^^fia9b 
month,  of  all  stolen  property  deUvered  by  any  p^rson^  WMtb^ 
Ifbanah^  of  all  the  villages  comprised  within  tfaei{Uimi^-^ofi;4^ 
tkanah,  containing  the  Jiames  of  the  yiUage  prQpriettmi^fatid 
tfte  watchmen,  and  ia  addition  to  these  bookd^/a  t^^dwcmf^ 
tobe^kept  of  all  offenders  who  had  broken  jai)»  m  ,09c^{^  jth^ 
llfflMsiof  jmtioe,  for  whose  apprehen^fisa  KNcdeifTb^dobeMtilRr 
^h^ed  at  the  tlumah  from  the  Magistnit^'flreOMifl,  v  Am9^ 
iHietots  were  n^ade  for  the  rapid  tmnsmJssioA.o^ijidln<HHII8ll    " 
^a^^from  tfae.ihap^        the  suddprc^Upi^:i>qb^,Jl! 
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f^i^m^fei^j/^  clB^ncm;  or  4o  ftdmit  comproiBiaea^  •  In  immdw 
etii^sinl^y"^(dre  to  take  th^  ddpdsition  of  tlv  ^ct3^iilWM«tt 
(iJiffiL  dif^pn  to*  make  }ooal  enquiry,  and  to:  ttike*  notes  of  tha^  i»i 
ftMalioti'tbey  obtained;  inonsesof  murder^  mmdtiirftl:  oi 
§ii^ich\^  (ileathd  to  hold  iiique^t9^ /togiv^e  iedil  neeessarj  iias)^ 
^h^^tiq  -wbumlei  pei'boas,  aimt  lio  «iideiTouj:i  toi  r  flad  <mt  1^ 
i^tbdi^  of  amy  crime» '  HonfesweretdbO'iiefLrobed  .only  <m 
th^^-^^tt-antofa  Mtlgfetmte^'  of  cm  itec^ying  k;  ^rrittea  upfoiff 
iiiation^*cli»rgln^aiiy  party  with  having  stolon  IJm:  good»y  ear 
p^tmg^^ut  th^'{^oe  ivl^vhioh  they  bad  been  eokieealedi*  A 
)!dla^tssgbXi  of 'U»if  j()t3r  mnt.  was  granted  to  daf ogahs  on  all 
r%f«^rd(l^blp0^i^  Jand  they  were  to  search  alll  houtesin  whidi 
t]f^sofi^%)^H3£UU)U6Vd(tf  counterfritingcoin.  Theyw^reuuthorie* 
e#tb't&^  VOltititiir^'a^nrfedsiooB  in  tlie  pneaenoeof  threesubserib* 
itig  wtth<d«ieA;'i<rho  if«ra  not  to-be  connected  in  any  way  with  tha 
pfoKce.  Offehders  -#ere  only  to  be  kept  in  the  tbanah  for  a  peii* 
od^'offorty  eight  hotirs.  Ijiey  were  then  to  be  sent  into  the  ' 
(^(fei^^^uatioh,  or  timely  notiee  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Mslgistr^^;  i^matmg  the  necessity  of  fiirther  detention.  All 
frvi^iclotls  -ehdractei^  wiere  to  be  apprehended^  and  if  neoes* 
fl{^';  fdrwarded  to*  tlm-M&gistrate.  Persons  of  notoriously  had 
r^titi^,  when' libi^rated  from  prison»were  to  be  sent  in  the  first 
fa^nce'lo  the  thafia,'  and  there  to  be  released  in  the  presence 
ctf  tlitt  h^adttiefrt  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged,  who 
a^iie  adtnonished  to  4watch  their  conduct,  and  aid  them  m 
ijefOdk^  an  honest  life  for  the  future.  The  landlords  were 
^p^i^httble  for  neglect  to  report  the  absence  of  persons,  so  put 
tt^deor' their  oteirge,  from  the  village  without  a  cause.  Due 
p^vi;$i()ik  was  also  made  for  securing  the  vigilance  of  the 
rUi4il>  polite,  and  ensuring  frequent  reports  from  them  cook 
ij^irin^  the  state  of  their  different  villages.  Chowkevdars 
^^siding^two  miles  from  the  thanah  were  to  report  daily  all 
(ie^ttrrtoces-  of  ihe  last  twenty  four  hours,  those  residing 
Wlthht  siK  miles  were  to  report  twice  a  week,  and  those  at  a 
l^ater  distance,  once  a  week  or  fortnight  as  the  darogah 
&ight  dirdcl.  Any  heinous  crime,  or  important  matter,  waafo 
<l^' reposed  without  los^  of  time.  Police  officers  have  lio 
isMk  'ild  the  seizure  of  smuggled  salt  and  opinm,  to  antesti  aU 
jkKrtkn  'rioi-ini  the  service  of  the  Gk>vernment,  weuisg  bailgfel 
xj^^itMtiiTy  uniforms,  to  previtfnt  nnisanoes  and  enoroaehBiente 
cW<ptfb)i»>r<^si  and  to  apprebepid  all  insane  persons.-  .iW 
)«^&t^lalsei<'niade  pitmsions  for  punishmg  refli8taiio0i{^ 
)$l<<Rie^')M^<tbe'partof  landlords  aad<  oiib^  mdiv]duab»  m4 
MldWe^^  lb«ifissi#tanoe  ofHi^'poliaeio  mretent  tilmeeaihiofAfi 
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ftirtfer  «mpowerecf  tjiem  to  supjpprt  of^peri!  of  r^rojUe  m 
dfatraining  for  {irrears  of  the  abkary  coliectlon.  '  !JU^.iIIX7pf 
I82I  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  police,  by  granting  t^eoi 
{>ow0r  t6  arregt  and  detain  lar|^e  bodies  of  men  passing  tHrqo^ 
their  distiict,  or  assembling  m  numbers  under  circums^MB 
which  warranted  a  suspicion  that  tlieir  object  was  to  commit 
gang  robbery,  and  all  proprietors  of  land  and  principal  inhab)* 
tants  of  Tillages  were  required  to  give  the  earliest  intii][\a,tion 
of  such  assemblies,  to  the  darogah ,  ITie  siuppressioa  of  dacoitjr 
or  gang  robbery,  and  of  thu|;gee  was,  a9  our  readei^  .know, 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  crimei)  and 
the  diflBicnlty  of  detecting  them,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
ordinary  police  and  entrusted  to  a^  superiiitendent  appoint* 
ed  by  the  supreme  Government.  The  only  important  a4* 
dition  to  Jleg-  XX.  of  1817,  which  requires  notice  now, 
^as  the  enactment  of  XI,  of  1831  which  invested  Tehsildars 
with  the  power  of  a  police  officer,  and  placed  the  police  of  a 

Sergunnan  under  their  charge ;  the  darogahs  were  thus  re- 
uced  from  being  the  principal  officers  of  police  to  that  of 
second  in  authority.  The  expediency  ox  that  r^ulation 
we  cannot  at  present  comment  upon,  but  mast  reserve  our 
remarks  on  the  subjectfor  anotherpaper.  We  have  now  brought 
our  notice  of  the  police  from  the  earlier  days  of  its  establish- 
ment under  any  regular  plan  up  to  the  present  time,  and  mu^ 
tiext  proceed  to  show  how  the  system  iM^  worked.  Our  rea- 
ders will  perceive  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  rise  aifd 
progress  of  the  police  establishment,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  entirely  superseded  the  custom  under  the  nadT^ 
rule,  of  entrusting  the  landed  proprietors  with  police  authority. 
Reg.  XXII.  of  1793  declared  that  this  authority  had  beeli 
abused  and  therefore  it  was  resumed.  No  attempt  seeitns  ^ 
have  been  made  to  modify  existing  abuses,  or  restore  to  its  form- 
er purity  a  police  power  whieh  had  confessedly  worked  wejfl 
under  a  native  government,  when  strong.  The  new  avrang^- 
mentwks  in  our  mind,' prophetic  of  the  nec0ssi^,  whieh^&i 
tifter  y^suY  r^dered  the  continuance  of  any  reij  exJteri&rt^ 
priyttto!npuetice  or  ifidlyidual  authorities,  impo^le  under /ifia 
HrttiSh'T^e.  Hie  la^^of  self-ipr^servation  systematl<aJJ^ 
peSled'our  66verniiieht  to'aeou»39e  of  policy  wlii^hlmit 
*i6d  t<yi9emiVe'th'eland|ja;propribtore  blfjludia  df^mibStik 
^  w}kd|P  mgte  hereafter  proVo  dangerous  to  )^  )bid2t&e^  ]^ 
Ir^B^^^'^andlcnrds  pjb^ss  buifthe  sha)r!6w  .</tib^  fpita 
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tdke  mitde.  bj  Lord  CSomwallis  in  the  permaMQt  wtt(k- 
['"mints  of  ^Bengal,  that  the  very  contrary  principtewas  es- 
iahlished  \n  our  new  ac<|uisitioDS.    Short  settlemnents  at 
'first,,  and  a  steady  determination  not  to   act  in  the   dark, 
*hut  to  obtain  on  all  subjects  connected  with  land  tenure 
'  the  fullest  information,  led  to  the  admission  of  the  smallest 
shareholders  to  equal  rights  with  the  largest,  and  to  a  direct 
^settlement  with  GoTemment.  I1ib  principle  was  of  itself  suffici- 
ent to  destr  >¥  theinfluence  of  the  great  proprietors,  or  rather  oc- 
cupiers,for  the  question  of  their  right  to  be  considered  proprietors 
,  was  decided  against  them.  But  tliere  were  other  causes  which 
operated  most  prejudicially  tp  the  continuance  of  zemindarry 
power  and  Influence  under  tlie  British  sway,  and  amongst  these 
not  the  least  has  been  the  law  of  sale  in  all  cases  wnere  the 
Government  revenue  has  not  been  punctually  paid,  and  to 
which  we  may  add  the  facility  offered  by  our  civil  courts  to 
individual  members  of  a  family  to  ruin  themselves  and  house. 
But  there  is  also  one  other  cause,  which  has  weakened  and 
done  its  part  to  destroy  the  great  families  and  proprietors,  and 
that  is  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  laws  of  inhentance  which 
subdivide  property.  This  roust  have  happened  in  the  course  of 
lime  under  any  rule,  and  we  confess  to  thinking,  that  in  our 
position  as  invader  and  conquerors  in  a  country  and  amongst 
people  so  utterly  opposite  to  us  in  character,  habits  and  customs, 
the  continuance  of  an  extensive  influence  of  the  zemindars 
over  tlie  people,  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  Government. 
The  measures  may  have   been  hard   which  have  ruined  the 
landed     interest,    and    destroyed    an    aristocracy    of  birth, 
but  we  believe  that  they  were  necessary  and  instinctively  ap- 
plied.   We  could  never  have  attracted  the  great  landlords  to 
our  interests,  for  our  views  concerning  the  land  were  so  entire- 
ly opposed  to  their  own.     We  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  Ryots,  and  this  gave  the  deepest  of- 
fence.    In  all  our  undertakings  we  have  endeavoured  to  raise 
the  poorer  and  depreciate  the  higher  orders.     We  may  win 

Sratitude  in  the  one  case,  but  could  only  give  offence  in 
ie  other.  Shopkeepers,  Merchants  and  poor  husband- 
men have  thriven  under  the  British  rule  and  we  hare 
preated  a  very  large  body  of  pubUc  servants,  whose  best 
hopes  and  interests  are  bound  up  in  its  continuao^-  bot 
the  aristocracy  of  land  has  sunk  for  ever,,  it  kaadead 
as  protection.  Its  continuance  would  baye  heen  d^fgsf • 
ous  to  our  Government^  and  it  has/ gone*,  There. ^ci^  be 
no  return  to  the  old  system  >  if  it  were  poaahIe„  it  w^qU,  Be 
useless,  as  there  are  no  great  landlords  in^  the  ooontry  j^ 
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•essing  any  influence  ^)t|^_^^dif  ^yof  adrantage  to  oar 
police.  Wliatever  asdstance  is'  necessary,  the  principal  men 
in  every  village  vte  bound  to  give*  and  it  rests  with  the  Ma- 
gistrates to  see  that  tbey.  dq  giv^^,  it^  Under  the  new  system 
we  stand  alone,  supported  by  no  local  influence  in  any  pro- 
vince;^ receiving  nothing  but  negative  aid  from  the  proprietors 
of  land,  aiidde|iea(ttQg:»olel]ri«p<m'tbeiC»ctioiKGf^  and 

naid  establishmeut  to  t^j^'qss  cjri^f^  4Im1  pies^irfq^.  tranquillity. 
Where  this  tranquillity  is.  seriously,  dist^rt^ed^'  y?  .ijely  on 
the  support  which  a  stU'nding  arjiiy'weJt  disciplined,  and  at- 
tached to  our  cause  by  regular  pay  aild'benfefi»  in  tfee  shape 
of  rewards.and  pensions  fbr  4(»i^9erttoe,  win  4f^p'bi^  found 
ready  to  bestow.  |t  is  clear  ihen,  it  ihepreseatsyittriii  have 
ISfuledy  and  we  think  that  in  soqie  r^pecta  Hi|E^Hi^.l#pQMidered 
to  have  done  so^  that  not  only  soiQe  sp^y  meaos  wist  be 
resorted  to  for  its  improvement  and  the  remedy  oi  its  defi- 
ciencies, but  that  all  improvements  must  be  engrafted  on 
the  system  as  it  now  standi^,  for  a  return  to  the  did  one 
is  impoaable^  and  the  present  form  of  numerous  thanahs  and 
a  fixed  establishment  as  a  basis  for  future  operations,  is  the 
only  conceivable  plan  which  could  be  adopted. 


•  U 


•      ...     ...        .   !■        ...      » 

•  •  .:     ..  .:  J.  -I  '/ 
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i>  *       Inthastrangelaiid  of  dreams  there  is  no  tioM:     "'  ^- 
Tbe icythed  pfl^m  hath  not  set  his  foot,  '  yi 

-  His  solemu  foot,  upon  that  wondrous  shore  ^ 
^  ,j.   /therefore  thi^.d^ad,  whose  desolating  loss 
[..  , .  •  Hiis  wrugsg  theiieart  for  muny  a  weary  day, 

'  I  M  Batonr  to  as  in  sle^,  as  if  the  grare 
^^  • '    Had  known  them  not, — as  if  the  ghostly  shrond 

Had  never  wrapt  them  in  its  chilling  folds,  .     ^ 

..,,    i  There  may  be  truth,  perchance^  in  that  wild  world 
Which  we,  whose  eyes  ara  blinded  witli  the  ghura 
.Of  the  immediate  day,  can  scarce  discern. 

At  night,  I  wandered  in  that  faerie  realm. 
The  fiower-enwoven  Arcady  of  sleep. 
And  she  who  stood  b^ide  me  had  long  since 
Been  laid  beneath  an  antique  chancel  floor. 
Though  now  no  trace  remained  of  wasting  death 
But,  like  the  eagle's,  was  her  youth  renewed. 
And  what,  she  said,  my  brother,  shall  I  sing? 
Oh  sing  !  and  then  I  asked  a  pleasant  song 
That  once  fell  sweetly  from  her  earthly  lips. 

Thou  hast  heard  chaunted  nmsic  murmuring  peal 
From  out  the  arches  of  a  chapel  old : 
Thou  hast,  perchance,  upon  a  grassy  height 
Heard  blythesome  ditty  swelling  from  the  dale. 
But — thou  hast  never  heard  such  song  as  this. 

Like  one  borne  gladly  on  the  pliant  wave 
What  time  he  lingers  in  tlie  summer  stream, 
So  the  etherial  soul  was  upward  buoyed 
Upon  the  circles  of  that  melod/. 
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Bat  I  awoke  and  fyrtb^)qjA^l^btee 
A  dark,  doll  ehamber ;  for  tbai  thrilling  son^ 
Silence  how  gqHBtt !  Ibrllie  gvuue  fikrA 
OdI  J  that  burdensome  oompamon— ^^nyself. 

AndiAidi,  I  aid,  is  fight  snd  which  is  fidae? 

Body  and  qiirit  teD  a  diioionttale : 

Are  time  and  dsatk  the^enii^lj^  th^  seem. 

One  mowii^  what  the  oljb^  gathers  in ; 

Or  are  they  fAantoms  in  diedneam  of  earth. 

And  is  it,  when  the  mortal  body  sleeps, 

IVt  then  the  soul  awakas^^itaalf  ..         t 

Catches  some  fisebkgliii^iMi  of  the  tmlh,:  ' 

Too  soon  to  vanish  when  \be  day  appears? 


'  ■    :. '  .1*  1.-  -  w:,..! 
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HETERODOXY. 

**  The  magnitude  a!nd  the  Brimitetieder  of  physical  imture  : 
the  romance  of  history?  the  mkikeles  of  soienee :  the  genealogy 
of  nation  and  of.rao^;.  tbe^d  suLgecte,  and  Buch  as  these, 
possess  sufficient  charm  to  withdraw  men  from  the  troubles 
and  delusions  of  life  into  profound  solitude,  where  they  shut 
out  the  world,  where  they  hear  not  the  moving  feet  of  the 
earthly  multitudes  and  wnere  they  penetrate  in  silence  into 
that  which  they  desire  to  know.  How  astonishing;  that  mortal 
man  can  ever  separate  himself  as  an  individual  being  from 
the  crowd,  and  having  done  so,  can  think  of  aught  but  the 
wonder  of  his  being." 

This  was  an  entry  in  a  dairy  which  Emilius  had  begun  to 
keep  in  his  second  year  at  Oxford.  Solitude  and  neglect 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  then  occurred  to  him 
that  extraordinary  moment  in  every  man*8  life,  when  the  mist 
of  sense  first  breaks,  and  when  we  perceive  with  dismay  that 
our  spirit  is  as  a  frail  bark  on  a  rolling  stream,  bearing  no 
news  of  in  what  meadows  it  was  launched,  but  rolling  for- 
ward unmanageably  as  the  stream  rolls,  and the  cataracts 

at  hand. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  fully  realize  how  dead  religion 
was  fifty  years  ago.  We  of  the  days  of  Arnold  and  Carlyle 
and  Father  Newman  and  Theodore  Parker  and  Dr.  Gum- 
ming can  hardly  imagine  a  time  when  religion,  unconnected 
with  institutions,  was  put  almost  in  the  same  category  -with 
clean  linen  and  early  rising.  And  yet  there  are  many  things 
to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case.  Look  at  a  most  strikiog 
proof  in  the  life  of  Shelley.  There  was  a  man  of  the  noblest 
impulses,  of  the  gentlest  disposition,  of  the  most  subtle  and  deli- 
cate sensitiveness,  and  yet  it  did  not  really  occur  to  that  man 
through  life,  that  there  was  anything  in  Christianity  beyond  bi- 
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eofuininatMUk  Tliere  iviib-  h  littUae  (^f  diviisiiist !«r|( b^iif  it t  waal 
Uiokad  out  in  the  toggery  iii' a  wax«w«rk«bow»aiid*0olnck«d> 
QuX  that  aa  intelligeiit  obiery^wa^ilecetv^acid  ipdatiJ^^ 
overlooked  Phidias  in  Jarley«  .   i  . ..  ^  -  u.^mi 

Somethiog  of  the  same  sort  may  be  said  f>f  Xopd -Syionr 
He  wa$  never  quite  clear  that  a  warm  ^^eeeption>of>ttfBuL 
and  John  did  not  also  involve  JLord  £ldon*  It  oouidimt 
happen  now  that  such  men  should  entertain  such  vicnvdtair 
any  rate,  of  Christianity,  Whatever  they  might. ha v^-  bedii  if 
they  had  lived  now^  .they  wouici  not.b^ve  beea  wha^  Ih6y> 
were.  .  m 

When  Emilius  was  at  Oxford,  the  paralytic  ofthodoajP'I'of 
the  time  was  beginning  to  show  symptoms  ihat  it.  was-sot 
long  for  earth.  But  us  yet  there  was  nothing  to  take 'its 
place. 

For  a  man  brought  up  as  Emilius  had  been,  and  pe- 
culiarly tempered  as  hii  mind  was,  by  the  influence  of  his 
destiny,  it  was  nearly  impossible  that  he  sbovld  be  ^ble  ito 
distinguish  the  wheat  of  truth  from  the  chaif  of  sy^steuu  So 
in  bis  examination  of  Christianity  he  utterly  mistook  <iij 
He  wrote  a  pamphlet  embodying  tlie  result  of  his  enquiries; 
More  need  not  be  said  of  this  performance,  than  that  itt  was 
well- written  misapprehension  from  first  to  last,  and  that  Uoly^ 
well  street  would  now  refuise  to  print  it,  not  because  Holjr^ 
well  street  is  more  afraid  of  oouiiequenoes  than  it  was^  bot'bo^ 
cause  even  the  sceptics  of  the  shop-board  and  the  infidebiof 
the  indentures  would  refuse  to  wade  through  sueh  ekpludM 
stuff.  ih.'M 

But  the  old  orthodoxy,  though  like  grand&tberSiiiaiiwMd 
tottering  and  shrinking  in  its  last  arm-chair,  like  him  tiM^^if 
kept  a  cushion  at  liand.  The  veteran  orlppie  htrled^'his'^s- 
hiou  at  the  devoted  head  of  EmiUus,  witli  a-nefvoDs^veage^* 
ance.  The  pamphlet  had  been  printed  in  Loiuhin,  but -it  wiktf 
distributed  in  Oxford;  suspicion  soon  fell  on  the  Mght/|i&i(i^ 
apd  he  was  too  honorable  to  deny  for  an  instant:  teiiavth^L^ 
sbip'WlieUt  tlie  charge  was  fastened  npontbim:*  i^Tbe-D^iitri^ 
his  college  was  a  short,  etout  msn,  with  -Uttte,;|ini}yr  eyb^ittttlt' 
a.^ufied  face  whioh  exhibited i »  pnyple-pavlMbfi^bii^/^n 
the  ear  side  of  ins  whiskers.  The^iclate'^ils'maitflMdz^^iit^ 
i^^epttiiMt  ;.,opi«iioB>8Uddtoly  a^o^  amd  iuniiuihtM<th«RWfi&Ie 
c)(^ini..Uei)w»»i  a)  greedyi  eater,  an;iiwe3siint>'Wbij5t|j^ttyei^»4B# 
mMtithnobbtti/iwitiiKpOTtTwina.  andu^veFy-j-dfietsk^i^  it£S 
%f;Yf«9(/aiYi>tQo  i«m«lmr  (with  biaj  eoiildo-^rjihylil^^cHai^^^SiettA 
shake  tliat  man's  churchmanship.     He  was  dowi^Uk^VJilim^^ 
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ham  tdi  J*ililiKl*<rtiaU •  ^> Iti  tss^ 'or tbi»ee days  the  Dean  'hf ' 'h** 
dwij')0idie9ftidnsHcaKt'dn'W6sde^i7'sVim^^  tjooksellef  iifito  (itiJow; 
pJe8iaeA<|itb*k)fa*rb*'^f^tb«'interdTPte<l  pub!ic&ti6n%i  bfe*o*>h 
quadrangle,  preached  a  treraenddtifidiuiineirttion  of  mftdeff^ty 
witk/AiuSii»^  iid^WotrdattJdil^ttr,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  priitiie 
ibiatttf**  an  GJittTdh  and  State,  liAl^  Bimfius  out  of  the  Unf- 
^ersibf  «fid  'ifetirad'to-hig  bed,  after  al]  this  furious  iB^c^enietit; 
^sth  *«!  ntladk  ^f  iftdpieiit  delWum  tretnens. 

^'Thod  throUg*h  that  narrow  Wieket  which  he  had  unoonsci; 
oud^  )HikAed,  was  Bmiliu&'  eiitradcd  with  violence  and  e'i^ 
eration. 

»i  Then'toBabvl^fl  2  opini'6h«cannot'tnatterin  Babylon,  who 
tibtnes-ibr  alight  ^but  mn  imd  gold  in  Bal>yl<yi  ? 
Thib  wad  amiitake. 

yiii. 

POWTIC8. 

jTbfe  present  writer  has  heard  an  in) passioned  Protectionist 
declare,  thai  in  the  event  of  his  meeting  with  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peri  and  that  baronet  being  in  the  unfavorable  circums- 
tancttB  of  a  ditch,  he  (the  Protectionist)  would  lend  no 
aaeistftnce.  Tlils  was  political  animosity.  But  certainly  there 
is  fto  party  feeling  in  the  present  day  at  all  equalling  that 
which'  existed  in  the  Regency.  Perhaps  lew  public  men  have 
ever 'Come  in  for  more  unpopularity  than  Castlereagh.  His 
op]VtoeQts  were  unsparing,  untiring,  unforgiving :  indignation 
yelled  at  each  act  of  hi©  career :  they  himted  him  to  death  and 
death  even  could  not  protect  him;  sarcasm  would  not  pass 
ovei^tas  fearful  end,  and  ridicule  jibbered  over  the  suicide's 
gfave. 

£miliua  settled  in  London :  the  wealth,  misery,  sin  and  suf- 
ferij^  around  him  drew  his  attention  to  social  matters,  lliere 
was  plenty  of  corruption,  miagovernment  and  neglect  in 
reality,  iatnd  these  viewed  impatiently  by  a  mind  panting  for 
thei  recognition  of  universal  sympathy  appeared  so  dark  and 
hid^oui^,' that' nothing  s^bort  c^the  disruption  of  existing powek* 
aeeiped  ft  fitting  remedy  for  such  evils. 

..jWdthiiMit'therefpre  very  definite  ideas  of  what  hfe  Was  /or, 
£!jniliuB  h^  no  sortof  dohbt  What  be  was  Uffaimt, 

.llAwas  eithotdny  in  Jiine^  1819anH  Eikiilius  w«s  one  amongst 
aiitastproWd^dllectedround  a  hustings^  in  Govent  tiardmi. 
T^,  geo^j^lelectiott  waygoing  on,  a  time  alUnays'  involving 
f)jgreati|»«aiy.<lif^^ceful  ecends,  lund  (few  viore  ^O'  Wba]^ 
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;^aB6ittmg  tfatradef)  againm  wmirthing  timf  diri  aakJsa 

^*xiid in  liurcar  of  iKMietiuag^it^nBy-did  oU  kmmm  wlMii  ( 
The  voting  was  proceeding  brinkiy,  nhm^a.]^ 
purfmg.bis  way  liokllf  rfopg,  ^toctoffd  lih  .ygle Ja; »  lo«l 
▼011!%  liur.Sir  Mwgay  j!i|a»»efi;iiad immffi4i«t%.tfirii^ mm^ 
to  depart  again.  Mo  sooner  had  be^tmnmi^hifmmeft  A$n 
sucb  a  yeU  rang  through  th^.iur»:|i^  nt!r#n;cb((^i&  ^.9oni- 
.daniei^aves..    .  .    ,. .  -  ^  • 

''  Who  was  that  ^"  cried  £qaEiIiuj»^  a  mMM  onawwed  ''GfiB- 
tlereagh/'  £a»iimsyeUed  louder  than. any  ruffian  {tntfieat. 
Tlie.  unpopular  minister  w^  npt  easily  cowed.  Ue  feorleBsiy 
bseaatea  his  way  idong,  thoi^gh.  there  were  £ve  hundred  on 
his  track,  tumbling  oi?er  ea<^  other  and  roaring  and  hiasteg 

,  like  a  taugled  mass  of  ^vil  beasts  and  reptiles*  Emilius  piunged 
madly  along,  he  was  at  the  Minister  a  shonlder  and  hadupg 
reproof  into  his  efu**  ^tla^  in  Leicester  Sqnai^d  a  bofiy  of 
men  ran  on  and  then  turnings  came  tQwanis  Caistlereaiflii^^w, 
he  tiierefore  found  himself  iu.  a  minute  or  so  Ihe  centre  of  a 
ring  of  these  bellowing  and  raging  ruffians.  Sudde^jijv.be 
bur^t  aside  into  a  shop  and  &btened  thie  door :  the  cJ^mw  of 
Furies  wore  their  horrible  dance  in  front  of  the  house.  Then 
a  sudden  pell-mell  run  took  pla^i  for  it  was  discoveoet}  tbat 
Castlereagh  had  escaped  at  the  back.    Thf^y  caqght  him  up 

'  ,at  l«st|  but  he  was  near  upon  the  AdininMtf ,  and  sooafot 
inside  the  iron  railings  whrai  seps^ated  iiim .from  bJe^Mr* 
.  su9rs.    Turning  round  witli  perfect  coolness^  he  took  ok  Jus 
.  bat  and  bowing  to  the  mob,  thanked  them  for  their  atten- 
dance   thus  far,   and  said,    he    would  now  disuusfi  t\jmni, 

^,  J^  few  laoffhed  and  one  or   two  cbeered.*    Aa  JBniiliiiB 

). stood,.,  still  detailing  m  a  loud  voice  the  muny  wnMiga.of 
the  people,  through  the  iron  railings,  he  beoame  MSf^- 

.^flfa.ntliat;,ai  plainly  drassed,  Mi^  ^mui  .whp  wj^ff^.^f^ffAog 
near  him  was  observing  him  carefully  and  listeBing  te^bis 

aiwofite  Jtan>«  jhttW  that  \mm  b8ppeiiiedlol9^flWei||g4t^«ne 
rM#pW^.ipa^«f^.Cmlimwaa  turnmg  iate  .^.jodniirHM 

t>lb%jiliirf^:4«d  ,t<¥>k^.^  iatpau^fciMd^y.    7^afflfa.|WMipo 
"^  '^'^' 1 "  r    "  TT  lijri  If  ■iiniMiii " 
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!  «aMl  theioiiMre  refined,  tall  mw  who  ww  fmdimg  ftteek  i 

/ipML'iiclMtentMLlo  btunaesi*    Some  of  fli^  thmgft  ^    ' 

^mmmnkeredh^  bad  said,  soaaded  very  atiaagie  w 

iBonistreet  Ofiker  lepaateid  theoL  and  when  thay  ware  i 

'iamlw'hj  midther  num,  whom  JSmilias  had  n^f&t  faea,  aad 
whoaa  aceoaat  ooaeidad,  in  aurprifuigly  aconrata  detaala  with 
4lneofii]eOffiear. 
t    M  D — y^un;'  roarad  the  fat  MagiBtAtte.    ^  Ton  aodd  bs 

'  trang'.  Sir,  for  a  d      ■  d  rebel,  on  a  gallows  d  ^n  high, 

tf  yoa  were  worth  the  rope." 
'    'Enriliiw  retorted  with  acrimony. 

"  One  d d  word  more  and  a  d— — d  spell  at  the  tread- 
mill, my  buck  !'*  said  the  Bench. 
*    Emiiiti?  stood  speechless  with  rage  and  contempt. 

••  What  shall  we  do  with  this  fellow  ?  Anbrey*'  asked  &• 
active  Magistrate  of  the  passive  one.  Mr.  Aub^y  looked  np 
ftr  an  instant  and  then  said  in  a  low,  quiek  voice, 

'  **  Nothing — ^an  enthuf?iast     Noticed,  become  a  martyr,  nn- 
noticed,  subside  into  a  fool." 

'  He  then  turned  to  his  book  again :  Emilias  was  warned  with 
tremendous  oaths  and  dismissed. 

**  Unnoticed,  subside  into  a  fool"  muttered  Emilias — "  shall 
It  be  so  ?"  and  he  commenced  that  very  night  a  book  fall  of 
treason  and  heterodoxy.  Amidst  a  barren  waste  of  misappre- 
hension there  were  a  few  oiises  of  hope  and  aspiration,  out  it 
wus  a  strange  affair  altogether.  As  the  only  thing  resemblme 
a  nniform  purpose  in  it  was  abuse  of  the  Prince  Refi;ent,  it 
was  called  "  Adonis  bitten  by  a  Country  Boor**  and  it  par- 
ported  to  be  written  by  a  peasant.  ITie  verisimilitude  was 
noft  great  and  out  of  the  few  who  ever  read  the  work,  none, 
tf  may  be  ^fely  averred,  believed  for  an  instant  in  the  pea- 
sant. •         •         ' 

'In  the  stillness  and  soKtude  of  prison,  the  indictment,  the 
trhtl,  the  decision,  the  verdict   (two  years  confinement)  all 
aeenied  a  feverish  dream.  '     ' 
-  Bat  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  are  realitiea  and  there  fhej 

weM. 
'  •'14  the  world  like  this  Englatidr  tbraght  EmiHo*  •!& 
Md  knds,  in  ihew  lands  is  there  no  f^nesa,  no  tfyinpaChy, 

'  n^  hanfadny  With  <he  uAiveiM  ?    la  it-  all  oMvienilon,  MMr- 
ffitWn-'blj^try,  oj^preasion,  im  ntaetof  the  eternal  prineiplea 

^'df^be  heart  reoognueed  in  anyplace^ '  I  ^HU  go  and  i&B^ 
perore  1  oie. 
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.  >^Tlie  Uue  stoeams  of  .Yamuna  wind  re^nd  the,  gr<nrff  [tif 
Vrindaran/*  saith  JTayadeva  in  tUe  song  ^f  (H^in<C  -HWH 
too,  in  tha  deep  ahade  and  aixudat  the  fiow^.  bcHrom  ^awlft^^^ 
ed  tlie  abepherd-bero  with  his  beloved.  Bcs4na,  or  forgot  h^^ 
in  the  t^anton  dancas  of  the  raUkoiAi^p  ^oC  Vraja.  It  k  .^o, 
aooieol  eity»  a  primed  seat  of  a  matenal  qfeed*  wbichr.  Q%Tt) 
ing  made  the  first  great  mistake  of  looking,  for.ot)^  W^^ 
of  God  on  eairtibk  than  the  broken  one  ^hich'  maa,,  pro^^^ 
baaannk  to<  all  the  depths  of  beast  <and  reptile  and  hideooai 
tonxxm  ■  ,  '      'j     ...    t     .      J 

Here  on  a  Noreiaber  noon  within  the  eocirt.  of  a^  Temples 
by  the  river-side,  sat  musing  in  the  sultry  silence  tJbelifibappy 
Nympholept  of  our  apologue,  Emilius« 

There  was  a  great  tree  m  the  middle  of  the  conrt,  castuijg 
tlueky  Wack  linis  of  shadow  across  the  flood  of  yelloi^  sun- 
light. Oil  the,  cooler  eaves  sat  here  and  there  the  green  paro^ 
quet,  comfortably  full  of  seeds  and  berries,  and  blinking  ita 
bright  eye  in  the  drowsy  heat.  On  a  bough  of  tlie  tree^  two 
or  three  female  monkies  crouched  close  together  iq  warn^  aja4 
sleepy  stillness,  and  higher  up,  by  himself*  might  be  seen  tlbeir 
tra(»]lent  lord  slowly  munching  molasses  with  a  defiant  con:!^ 
posore.  Certain  pnests  of  the  temple  having  bathed  ai^d  ^ateji 
w^re  seated  under  the  tree,  some  writing  and  others  chanting 
in  a  low,  monotonous  voice  Sanscrit  hymns. 

The  hum  of  their  voices,  scarcely  breaking  the  liushof  ,noorv 
added  to  the  pervading  associations  of  languor  and  riepose.  If 
seemed  an  earlv,  simple  life,  belonging  to  an  age  when  t.1^ 
problem  of  society  was  not  a  difficult  one,  and  long  befoije.^f 
Btar  of  th^  busy  and  troublous  West  was  in  the  ascendaui^\  ^ 

'^ Gentle  creatures"  thought  EmiUus,  ''more  In  harn^oqy 
surely,  wiUi  brook  and  tree  and  .sunlight  and  all  the  beau^^ 
and  .tender  features  of  nature  than  the  intriguing,  sinful^  f^h 
did  sons  of  European  cities.  Yes !  perhaps  it  is  so,-ri>er)fi^ 
we.  must  go  baclc  to  earlier  types  of  life,  and  the  purified' as- 
tern founded  on  that  rude  basis  may  brighten  intb!  li  new 
moral  worjdr     \  '  '    .  •;7'-^';-^'^ 

A  ^horl  but  stput  native,  bare  headed  and  wtthbu)!  Il*t6thi& 
save  ilie  ample  folds  qt  fine  muslin  that  eh^il-cil^  ')^  yftSSk, 
here  entered  the  cour^  find.bbwing  tq  EmUitfd  AJi'^flbwii'^i^ 
him.  lSe,wasa!B^hbtTee  aj^d  spoke  £ng1^,^^yM'''1Snfln& 
iOdH^  Ad>^nt^&  of  (&,  l»9gged  1)1^  k&  tm'^mSi^^Stih- 
mins,  as  he  ^^Idd'^  i&dt  kite  ^so^e  ^stion£^ii^«mflii«A 
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came.  Emilius  remarked  ^'  Y6d  lead  a  very  pure  and  hap- 
py life,  old  priest."  The  man  replied  only  by  a  long  tirade,  in  a 
loud  voice  and  illustrated  by  maty  gesticulations." 
^'  The  'Bengalee  laughed  heartily.  EmiMos  adced  what :  was 
being  said.  The  Bengalee  replied  ''He  ^ay,  sir,  this  is  very 
bad  time  tot  po6r  Brahmin:  the  gentlemen  have  taken  away 
all  thei^  money.  He  say  low  fbllow  do  as  he  Uke  now  and 
care  nothing*  fo^  good  Brahmin.  He  does  coUOTatoIate  the 
dayd  when  those  Rajahs  wds  reign,  when  the  Siongees  w«8 
t<y  wear  crow's  fdather  to  show  that  he  was  not  dlean  man,  and 
if  he  not  w^ar,  he  go  killed.  Now  you  see  everywhere  the 
hyW  man  have  down  to  anele  this  cloth  whieh  was  not  permit^ 
ted  by  those  Rajahs  below  the  knee.  He  say  sir,  the  rs- 
V^on  ii  gone  Very  bad,  no  money  to  bd  got  at  all,  sir" 
'  A  great  shouting  was  now  heard  without  and  the  trampling 
of  feet,  and  almost  immediately  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  into 
^e  court  all  talking  at  once  to  a  youn^  Englisliman  in  top- 
boots^  who  was  walking  in  the  midst  of  them  smoking  a  che- 
root, and  apparently  not  listening  to  any  one.  The  Brahmins 
jumped  up  from  under  the  tree  and  joined  bi  the  clamor.  It 
all  referred  to  a  place  in  a  comer  of  the  court  like  a  coat-hole, 
^Mch  was  closed  with  two  pad-locks.     One  man  had  got 

Oers  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by  a  large 
y  of  fHends  in  declaring  that  the  coal-hole  had  been  in  his 
fkmily  for  several  generations,  and  imperial  warrants  had  be^n 
especially  issued  with  regard  to  this  coal-hole,  that  it  should 
always  remain  in  the  same  family  to  enable  them  to  do  ser* 
vice  at  the  temple.  Another  man  had  five  hundred  witnesses 
to  prove  that  the  coal-hole  was  hi?,  and  a  third  section  begged 
that  the  oldest  inhabitants  might  be  summoned,  when  it  would 
Wat  once  shown  without  a  doubt  that  the  coal-hole  had  never 
belonging  to  any  one.  The  young  Saxon  made  no  decision 
m  the  spot,  but  stood  calmly  contemplating  the  disputants 
\ind  at  last  moved  away;  The  disputants  then  sat  down  on 
Afferent  sides  of  the  court  ^nd  abused  each  other  at  the  jMtch 
^i^thei*  voices. 

^,^he  Bengalee  had  explained  to  EmiRus. what  each  party 
asserted,  but  wten  the  VonnLr  Saxon  was  gOne,' he  laughed 
^piii^d^d.ifli  aloiw  v^u-d.  *' It  isaU,yerj  badJB^  6ir,  rich 
^^ptaj^  ftoviit^,  come  here,  and  give  great  cl^ar^ties  and  ihey 
;jjuarjr|B)i  K|0^  to  "dlyidetjhis :  that  U  all.  They  only 'i^'itJcu&e  thrill. 

ifB^^Lil^ftn^pa ab4  looked  out  on^jfl^rw^n^^A^^  W^P 
S&f^m^tt^Siu:flTk9  old  world  vrnp^mmrm  cJ'^iu.n 
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At  tlid  western  termination  of  WeSand^na^  and  Too^^^ 
on  IfJ^e  Erie  stands  Buffalo.    Here  walking^  ob  the  |^^ 
wbich  protects  the  harbour,  and  contemplating  the  villag^^ 
foif  it  was  then  nothing  more,  might  have  been  fseen  on^. 
cheerftil  morning  in  the  year  1823^  Emilias  Cbampernownel  ^^ 
The  houses  and  stores,  all  brightly  painted  and  utterly  ne\y>^' 
shone  in  the  sunlight.     Dowii  in  the  cellars  of  the  mushrobni') 
streetthe  gnarled  roots  of  the  Forest  still  cumbered  the  grouncf." 
life,  movlnff  life  was  everywhere,  the  quay  rung  with  cheerful 
of  sounds  or  commerce  and  the  ways  were  noisv  with  bustle  and.! 
industry.     Emilius  called  to  mind  the  beautiful  simile  of  Vu*gifj 
on  such  a  scene,  a  simile  drawn  from  a  simple  spectacle— but  a 
favorite  one  with  the  poet,  and  perhaps  the.  delight  of  his ' 
wondering  childhood  in  the  rural  Andes,  ,    .    ...    .  ! 

"  Qualis  apes  sestate  nova  per  florea  rura 
Exercet  sub  sole  labor ;  cum  gentisadultoe 
Educunt  fcetus,  aut  cum  liquentia  mella 
Stipant,  et  dulci  distendunt  nectare  cellas, 
Aut  onera  accipiunt  venientum^  aut  agmii^  fyetq 
I^navum  fucos  pecus  a  prsesepibus  arcent : 
iFervet  opus,  redolentque  thymo  fragranl^a  meTIa^^ 
To  Emilius  thus  musing  came  up  a  tall,  thin  man  with  a 
long  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
^  "  I  suppose"  observed  the  stranger  "  these  two  tight,  little  v 
rivers  joining  together  and  flowing  into  Erie  dont  ma^  at  . 
all  a  situation  for  a  commercial  town.    There  aint  no  trade  f 
likely  to  come  from  the  East,  no  Lake  trade  neither.  X  should 
say  if  I  was  asked  there  would  not  be  no  saU  no^'gezieral^ 
merchandize  worth  mentioning  ever  brought  to  Buffalo^  M^^ 
no  flour  nor  wheat  cleared  off,  passing  East:  perhafi^,.Mf.. 
pig  iron.'*  \ .. ' 

*»  I  have  been  admiring  your  village,  Sir,  exceedingly,-'  sa^cj,. 
Emilius  "  it  has  every  prospect  of  success."  .  .  ,  q  >"  '  * 
.**:  Village  you  call  it,*'  said  the  stranger  "  you  w^it  <j^  tmf^Kl 
aAd  call  it  a  village  again  and  if  BuflWo  dont  rfsa  to  ^  m^j 
and  make  you  eat  the  Grazeteer  in  ten  voluriie^,,at,,t|i9ji(^[ij 
Library,  my  name's  not  Ike."  .   • , '' ,  r ,  ,r^ 

"  Is  your  name  Ike,  Sir  ?    inquired  Emilius. 
"  My  name  is  Ichabod  Yorke*'  replied  the  other  «  citiaen 
of  Buffido  a^d  not  a  bad  place  to  be  a   citizen  of  mtherrrl 

»iii  .l^.'"»*i-  <-  ••"   '"-    '  :       oT.«  •♦»;  »-•[<  lylb£9ib  Ifixh  d:>iw 
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**  Well  I  trust"  said  Emilius  '^  that  as  your  city  seems  like- 
ly to  prove  so  prosperous  a  commercial  one,  diat  you  will 
make  it  your  pnde  to  show '  the  oWb  world  a  specimen  of  a 
c(^miQUii/it¥  carrying  out  the, great  moral  systenci  of  iiHturo," 

^MoTsX  ?^  criedMr.  Y^rlte  witti  a  wiuk  "Just. wait  a  liit.  ^ 
my. bbyi'iEdl3ixffalo  begins  to  go  a-he^  in  tnQ  moral  Uae.^ 
I  suppose  there  wont  oe  a  church  run  up  sharp— no  tip-top  .v 
edifice  such  as  never  was, .  And  the  parson  I  wnat  u  parsoiv^ 
we  shall  have,  forty  horse  power :  when  he  lays  it  on  thicl;'^ 
about  brimstone,  ii  he  aint  heard  at  Niagara,  we  shuH  p^m 
him  on  east  quick  sticks,  he  wont  do  for  Buffalo." 

"  Ah !"  said  Emihus  "  if  you  were  all  bound  together  by  a  , 
chain  of  sympathy,  how  you  might  aid  each  other's  intellectu* 
at  progress,  in  such  a  favorable  arena  as  this  young  city.** 
"  InteUectual  progress  "   said  Mr.  York, "  five  daily  journals 
with  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  each,  printed  for  next  to  > 
nothing  and  brim  fhll  of  intellect  and  the  latest  intelligence 
on  every  public  question,  from  whether  the  old  country  is 
going  to  be  annexed  down  to  whether  it  was  Nick  Pillabott's 
eye  as  got  took  out  by  a  bullet  down  at  New  Orleans  or  was 
not.    Dontyou  call  that  intellectual  progress?   and  that  will 
come  off  under  the  ten  years,  or  else  my  name  aint  Ike,  and 
if  it  aint,  whew !  what  a  one'ur  my  godfather  must  have  been 
forlyiuff." 

"  Yes  *  said  Emilius  "  but  I  want  your  community  to  grow 
in  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  as  it  grows  along  this  shore." 

"  Mark  me"  said  the  otlier  "  as  soon  as  the  boys  down  East 
find  out  that  there  is  such  a  thing  a  few  at  Buffalo  as  timber 
and  hides,  not  to  speak  of  pork,  there  wont  be  a  man  In 
Baffalo  as  wont  grow  morally  and  intellectually  the  next 
morning  afore  breakfast,  a  little  better  than  ten  feet," 

"  Ard  yon  a  Christian  ?  "  asked  Emilius. 

"  I  should  rather  say  so"  replied  Mr.  Yorke  "  I  fancy  no  ^ 
old  coimtryman  believes  harder  than  we  do  at  Buffalo." 

"Is  there  not  a  text  in  the  Testament  about  "no  abiding 
cityr"* 

"  Ha !  "  said  Mr.  Yorke  "  and  a  first  chop  text  too,Buffa. 
lo  wont  bide  when  you  can  run  up  something  better,  and  1^„ 
expect  tbe  tiext  generation  will  have  to  sit  up  all  night  before  [ 
tIifey"iJl  dothjit.^'  ;    .  .  /j 

Emilius  sighed.  •   l ," 

Enmms  was  nrmg  sick  m  the  eternal  city.    To  grfmjil^i 
with  that  dreadnil  spectre  that  dogs  our  steps  through  Ufe : 
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aye!  even  when  as  little  children  we  tdttei^  iWo^^'i^e 
Aoy^^TS  and  grass,'  it,  grim  attendant,  vi^  rfo^6f,^t'4dh*-^  *' 
grapple  with  that  spectre  is  bad  enough  at  JEdfti^e^^'i^ 
may  be  to  meet  it  boldly  in  the  public  dii^pa,'  with  intferjiifWff* 
eyes  upon  one  or  cheermg  voices  in  tlj^earjj— biitHoW^'-appa!^'! 
ling  to  feel  the  icy  crasp  tightiening',  in  sblmuf^'ahd'^il^nxiri  J"^ 
The  adversary  that  had  always  been  in  the  vira^  With  him;*  "t^' 
tumii^  upon  poor  Emilius  now.  'Y,'^    -   i  j  j".  i  " 

One  bright  morning,  he  was  lyin?  iji  f)^  atitl^oo^'^^' 
through  the  open  window ;  the  sun,  which  bat^  p^ibsefl^b^iiS  ^ 
a  little  cloud,  was  throwing  long  shafts  of  light  on  Home  ^d- 
tower,  and  the  city  in  this  glorious  haze  looked  Vke' thk  fdticf' 
city  of  western  clouds  in  the  evening, 

He  was  thinkinpf  whether  there  would  be  bright  iMi^'ik 
the  new  world  whither  he  was  going,  and  Ws  eyes^iffled  MrftH' 
tears  to  remember  that  if  there  were,  their  inhamtfthte'*#6tiH* 
be  all  strangers  to  him,  for  none  had  left  him  loft  thit  vhAnoim 
coast  who  had  loved  him.  A  footstep  was  heard  in'  hi^  rookif  kold' 
a  moment  after,  a  gentleman  about  forty  years  of  agfe,  ^rfffl  a' 
high  forehead  and  a  beautiful  expression '  of  count^nan^' 
stood  by  his  bed-side.  He  asked  Emilius  hoVhe-waslfefeBti^,' 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  London  phyeician  out  For  a  mbhta  s 
holiday,  and  had  come  to  lodge  in  the  houde,  and  having  ^MMt 
that  a  young  Englishman  was  lying  sick  in  another'  I'bbiii;' 
had  come  in  the  hope  of  rendering  assistance.  And'^frSm 
this  day  he  was  constantly  with  Emmus.  t    rn; 

There  is  no  nobler  profession  than  that  of  medicine,  "^^^^ 
it  is  joined,  as  it  now,  so  happily,  often  is,  with  high  mbml'fii^l^' 
ing  and  active  philanthropy.  To  no  one  do  we  feer'nipl^ 
disposed  to  unbosom  ourselves,  than  totheph^dan;  arid  ifliS 
is  a  ffood  man,  he  has  opportunities  of  giving  ihd  warttn^ 
word  which  no  other  possesses.  ii.  '*  -^^i 

The  cloistered  virtue  of  the  clergyman,  that  has  n6' 
thy  for  sin,  fails  often  to  wake  attention,  where the*|ih^ 
voice,  coming  from   one   who,  professionally,  must" 
thoroughly  the  pros  and  cons  of  immorality  often' ■''^-^' 
it  the  earnestness  of  experience.     For  this  reasoii. 
Harsh)  we  feel  towards  a  profligate  doctor,  soiiii 
people  felt  towards  the  Cordeliers  in  the  middle  a^^^^. 
at  least,  should  not  do  tliis,''  we  are  disposed  to  ifttliSmK 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  one  of  the  best  of  nis  class.  A  keen  in- 
quirer into  science,  wedded  to  his  profession  and  truly  enthu- 
siastic about  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  followed 
htttnbly  hiHhe  wake  of  his  Master,  who  ^yfMiiP^uVifing 
^ood,  -.      '    \'UH' /  Otis  ^o  i^iim 
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^Ko,f«^-ijflyl^Jj^Fe  J>eep  ni^o^a  suited  .to  "have  met  the  d^fii- 

ji^iW;J^^oUiU9  talked  of  tlie  spirit  of  nature;"  **  My  dear  ' 
fni^^illV^d  J)r„Vj^y^hau^  "the  poets  may  support  you  there, 
bvij^  ,Spienae  jiever  wilH  Believe  me,  the  problem  of  nature 
iaqttit^.^Sidaxk  ♦stbatof  society.  Nature  can  lead  you  to 
n^tb^iig.buta.  Beipg  who  is  infinitely  powierful  and  whose 
*'  thoughts*^  to  use  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  psalm  "  are  very 
^J^^gp/'  But.  thejsiorale  of  nature  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
t^  V^man  minfd.  ,  The  most  beautiful  contrivances  in  the 
zo^gical  wori^i  for  instance,  are  for  offence  and  defence :  of 
mawy.af  the  most  wonderful  amimals  distruction  appears  to 
be  the  mission,  and  death,  the  destiny.  Out  of  the  deposits 
of  periods  auterjor  to  man,  come  skeletons  bearing  both  tlie 
weapons  and  the  wounds  of  conflict.  Other  branches  of  sci- 
ence present  similar  enigmas.  So  you  see,  dear  Sir,  that  when 
a  Bating  come$  upon  earth,  aiid  proclaims  that  God  is  love  ; 
he  is  preaching  no  trueism,  but  a  doctrine  which  observation 
spe^ns  ..to  conti'adict,  and  yet  it  is  a  doctrine  so  satisfactory  to 
the,  .wants  of  our  moral  nature,  that  once  received  it  becomes 
a  main-spring  of  action,  and  a  guide  to  conduct  tlirough  life/' 

J  In  this  brief  narrative,  how  can  we  detail  the  many  conver- 
sations that  passed  between  this  excellent  man  and  our  un- 
happy enthusiast. 

&iffice  it  to  say ^  that  the  good  doctor  strove  to  show,  that  all 
that  Emilius  was  panting  for,  the  establishment  of  general 
sympathy  amongst  men,  the  recognition  of  the  common  rights 
that  the  farst  breath  we  draw  entitles  us  to,  the  admission  that 
there  is  the  freedom  of  a  city  bestowed  upon  us  in  our  cradle, 
which  no  man  can  take  from  us — all  these,  it  was  especially 
the  mission  of  the  Lord  Christ  to  inculcate,  and  that  these  ob- 
jects will  be  best  furthered  by  observing  and  following  the 
way  in  which  He  epdeayoured  to  further  them.  By  active 
l^nevolence,  by  the  education  of  the  poor,  by  the  soothing  of 
physical  evils,  hy  bearing  witness  amidst  a  perverse  genera- 
tiofiy  by  self-denial  and  if  it  should  come  to  that,  by  death  itself, 
J  .|Bp  that  poor  Bmilius  began  to  see  that  concealed  in  one  of 
i])(^  Jinstitutiona  it  had  been  his  desire  to  uproot,  lay  that  which 
bj^i,  been  the  object  of  his  desires. 
Wij^hia  the  uncouth  Idol  were  hidden  precious  jewels. 

t\i  n    -..   /        -  ..  XII-  .  .  '        ■ 

:iii^6ej,,Yi^g^:^u)i.  18  oTi  her  Iqieef. ,  She  ])as  heard  frpm  h^r 
father  of  the  young  stranger,  who  is  lying  sick  above,  amd^be 
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hat  detemitted  to  aid  m  sttendaoee  iipOTi  1 
lMP4kivi<M  f0wtdi  m4>  jiflllti  tat' ji:iiBa||gigyti 
tmitott  itaH  iJiye  Ini  T?wi,  and  aht  Toabfe 
Im^ifooi  An  aod  .ratiqvit^r  for  nihrt  dtjaita  ^ 
Yaa^han  »  on  her  knees  and  a  gentle  mfine 
which  aids  hff  in  cbeeeii%^ii  tfaUfittfe.riMU 

Lacy  Yanghan  is  on  her  knees.  Her  dark  blue  ejaa  wgm 
tamed  npward  and  throagh  t}>o  shade  of  her  ehesnat  har, 
shine  like  two  holy  stars.  Let  fancy  bnt  sapply  aroond  her 
hr^W)  the  gkurjr,  aad  die  shall  ftms  wr  aaitient  saint  /^'CSntfar 
triamphs  and  now  day  by  day  she  rendsrs  those: little ^^c^mA 
of  kindness  in  the  siek^room  which  woman  Ofoly  MnMnidert- 

Poor  Emilias^  how  he  grew  to  lore  her,-  not  with  the  ^pdff^ 
mon  that  he  felt  for  Soph^  bftt  with  a  sabd«ed  feetois^  mMk 
fi  fond  admimtion,  contented  to  admire,  and  witbheia  Jma 
erowin^  in  intensity  becanse  the  day  was  now  ikr  aqseat  '4ibh 
him  and  the  night  at  hand.  •        i 

The  conversations  with  Dr.  Vangban  had  so  altened  Hm 
Tiews  of  Emilinsy  that  he  desired,  not  with  a  hope  of ,  dhtaw 
ififfbenefit,  hot  as  sealing  his  new  opinions,  to  be  faaptisied; 

baptism  broke  the  spelL  She  who  had  watched  Us  entf 
wish  with  a  kindness  dictated  only  by  duty  and  goodafOH; 
was  now  drawn  to  the  dying  bed  by  a  different  Aeling* ,  Ob  I 
what  would  she  have  given,  if  he  could  have  lived  I  What 
wa^  Rome  to  her  now?  what  was  Art?  what'wssnntiqiljiv? 
what  was  the  world?  She  loved — and  death  had  got  the  w* 
jeet  of  her  affections  in  his  strong  hands  and  human  aid'^as 
of  no  avail.  '     *     :'>    * 

.  Tlie  struggle  could  not  last  One  evening  Luey  had  • 
reading  the  New  Testament  aload,  and  afta^waids  dia^i 
Emilias  liad  been  talking  oyer  what  they  had  rrad*  SodM-^ 
thing  was  wanted  and  Luc]^,  gently  removing  her  hand  whiiii. 
he  had  clasped  in  both  of  his,  left  the  room  to  fcnfeoh  it  -WUen 
she  returned,  she  heard  at  the  door  a  gasping  for  brMth : 
afraid  to  enter,  she  stood  for  an  instant  and  peeped  throiu^ 
the  <»nab&  of  thd  bed.  The  last  light  of  the  sun  was  shm^ 
ing  in  from  the  window,  Emilius  was  struggling  for  life,  his 
breast  was  heaving,  he  had  the  Testament  in  his  hand,  hepot 
the  leaf  that  bore  the  name  of  ^'Lucnr*'  to  his  lips,  then  ^« 
oing  the  book  in  his  bosom,  fell  bacK.  The  g^rl  raa  to  his 
dde,  she  lifted  up  his  poor  head,  and  rested  it  on  her  boaom.: 
he  cast  up  towaras  her  one  look  full  of  love  and  hope  wd  ap 
departed.  h 

Lnoy  sank  without  motion  to  the  groand.  **  Aha !  he. Ji 
goae,*^ lahi  the  doctor  entering  the  room,  **V3gJd  '^ ~ 
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'  itfi  puiwwftil  bun!  il  has  deaftroyed  him ;  Ahs !  bImI 
tawdiadted  is  the  ^  flcmer  (^  virtue  cropt  mA  too  suddeA 

rJkod  the  good  phywisn  fbll  to  his  knees  in  tesn. 


\ ,  Arrmyed  in  purest  white,  and  decked  with  flowers  lay  the 
hiMtifijd  nun.  The  f^ptrit  in  departing  had  )e(l  a  smile  on 
the  tdaMae  features,  and  it  lingered  like  the  blush  of  evening, 
splMm  .the  summer  sun  hath  set.  Lucy  looked  upon  the  silent 
fytm  onoe,  and  only  once :  she  knew  it  was  not  he ;  there 
teemed  a  voioe  that  broke  even  the  silence  of  death  to  whisper, 
^  He  ifl  not  here,  be  is  risen/' 

The  Burial  was  at  hand,  when  one  midnight  came  a  knoek«> 
ing  ait  ^  gate.  It  was  opened  and  an  aged  priest  of  eom- 
BwnfiBg  stature  enquired  if  there  was  not  one  dead  in  that 
himaew  Being  told  there  was,  he  requested  to  see  the  body 
afid  .so  conducted  to  the  chamber,  he  stood  gasing  on  what 
iwsaiaed  of  Emilius.  To  hear  the  passionate  weeping  of  that 
priest,  as  he  knelt  by  the  bed  and  lamented  and  prayed  till 
morning,  might  have  touched  the  hardest  heart. 
-  At  Imgtli,  at  sunrise,  placing  his  crucifix  on  the  bosom  of 
bis  son,  Ghampernowne,  for  it  was  he,  left  the  room. 

.  He  bad  done,  what  odthers  have  done ;  fiiiling  to  find  the 
Truth,  he  had  ceased  to  look  for  it  and  had  hushed  the  ques- 
liening  of  his  reason  in  anthems  and  ave-marias.  Will  this  serve 
t»  excuse  in  the  day  of  judgement  ?  We  cannpt  tell :  we 
had  better  not  inquire ;  we  diall  not  be  on  the  bench,  nor 
j0t  on  the  jury,  but  at  the  bar  on  our  own  accounts. 

If  our  nund  is  at  rest,  let  us  thank  God. 


PAVti  BBNISOV. 


o--,  —  .     ^     .  ■       .         .      . 

*  ... 
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OFFICE  THOUGHTS. 

* '  ■    'IJ    •  •  •."•■  ;•  -<   rv.'-   ')ilj   nO 

JBare,  wnere.ttpe  nwsw,<rfU?0>rp^illV»^^ji^  ...„  ^^.,;> 
Ana  li$tening  daily  to  the  t»Je9.<rfs»i;  -  ...  ,/  -xi  ,.\\  -..^i 
%^a,  ORoe, delight^  with,  a.gi^^n.  tjre«i'a,gr^©8^,  , ., .  i  J,,^; 
Watfi^i ^Qur  by  hpur, thecrimwal'shwd  ^o^  j,  V  tvi^-if 
Fii^firs, . that. \r/Mid?red.aa. the  fawpv.toild^  r  ..,:  -  V^ 
Draft  off  Ae  dull  WogmpUy^f  gold;  , ..  .  ,.  ^  ,.  .^^i 
Wl^eq  a»d  0^3  wbere  w^ro^fadly  lost  to ,u^  ...  ,1^  r.^,,. 
Tte  Yi6ion^.ofth0;yoimg€ff.poesy2    ,.,,  . .    ,|, 

This  is  for  thee  a  heaven-sent  discipline,    '  '  ' 

Thoa  hadst  a  castle-huilding  dreamer  b6en. 

But  God  to  nerve  the  languor  of  thy  mind 

Sent  thee  to  work  amidst  thy  fellow  kind ; 

To  deal  to  outragjs  its  allotted  fate, 

And  gather  in  the  needful  dues  of  state ; 

Therefore  be  still,  though  happy  lost  to  thfee   '  ''*  * 

The  visions^of  the  younger  poesy.  -      . 

III. 

To  heal  the  breach  between  the  poor  and  g^at^ 
To  sooth  the  ills  societies  create,  :  . 

To  speak  on  civic  matters  to  the  mass,  .  i 

And  point  the  moral  of  events  that  passt-^   .  :     ,  ; 
There  lies  a  mission— follow  it  with  zeel,       ^m         •  •. . 
IHII  life  and  hope  are  gathering  to  the  Webt^  - 
Wisely,  canst  see  itnow?  were  lost  to  tbee-  {         . ;  /  < 
The  visions  of  the  younger  poesji.  •        •  ^  :  -i.> 


IV, 


^      ,  'Not  thine  a  mighty  Min^treFs  privil^dge 
Xp  sit  upon  the  mountain's  baughty  .e^^e^ 
A>nd^  having  sent  the  multitudes  away. 


II 


The  visions  of  the  younger  poesy. 

by  Google' 
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THE  CIVIL  BONUS  FUND. 


On  the  20th  September  laf  t,  the  Secretary  of  the  Agra 
Bonus  Fund  addressed  a  Circular  to  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Service,  North  Western  Pi-oviitce*,  with  the  vi^w  of  ascertain- 
ing their  wishes  relative  to  the  renewal  of  the  Fand  for 
another  year,  fer  a  term  of  years,  or  in  perpetuity.  The  result  of 
his  reference  was  communicated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  servi- 
ce through  the  medium  of  the  provincial  papers,  and,  includ- 
ing a  few  votes  which,  as  we  have  ascertained,  were  subse- 
quently received,  70  officers  voted  in  favor  of  a  Bonus  fnnd, 
under  various  conditions  or  under  none  at  all;  and  although 
the  circular  contained  an  intimation  that  all  s^entlemen  who 
might  fail  to  return  a  reply,  would  be  recorded  as  dissenting, 
five  officers  communicated  their  unqualified  dissent.  As  the 
number  of  Civilians  of  the  North  Western  Provinces  in  India 
was  134,  and  the  Committee  considered  that  the  assenting  of 
five  sixths  were  required  to  decide  int  he  affirmative  the  question 
of  the  renewal;  the  result  of  the  votes,  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  Circular,  put  an  end  to  the  Committee's  labors,  and 
the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  fund  might  have  been 
considered  as  definitively  negatived.  Unfortunately  however 
for  the  service,  a  fruitess  agitation  is  kept  up  by  certain  parties 
whose  letters  occasionally  appear  in  the  public  prints,  which 
also  advocate  the  measure  because  those  opinions  only  have 
been  made  public  which  are  favorable  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Fund. 

Lapse  of  time,  has  now  rendered  impracticable  the  renewal 
of  the  Fund  for  tlie  year  1852-53,  but  the  question  of  its 
establishment  for  1853-fi4,  which,  we  presume,  could  only 
be  under  roles  corresponding  in- principle  with  those  of  the 
expiring  Fund,  may  still  be  conadered.  The  retirement  of 
more  than  five  or  six  officers  could  not  be  efiected^  and  to 
onr  knowledge  two  of  them,  and  we  believe  four,  long  ere 
the  question  of  the  renewal  of  tie  Bonus  Fund  had  been  raised, 
expressed  their  determination  to  retire  during  the  present 
season.  Two  of  them  at  least  would  seem  to  be  clinging  to 
their  appointments  in  the  liope  of  obtaining  from  their  imme- 
diate successors,  or  from  th6  service  at  large,  a  sum  Of  money 
with  which  their  previous  aVran^^em^hts  had  jsnabled^hem  to 
dispense.  Though  tlie  Instances  here  =name3  rii'fe 'Mrticular, 
the  objection  which  is  gr(kmded*'bA  %jBin  k'tfen^ill, 'namely 
that  oABSs  >i*d  fcould  and'  wW^^  if  no 

M 
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Bbnu^  Fiuvrl  dsdstod,  woul^  Mffofie  to  n^tire'mtllonit  Vsvjlkm 
a  cess  on  the  service  under  the  operation  of  a  Fund.  ^'  •  ';'*! 
'- 1^  tb6  renewal  of  lihe  Fund  for  one  yeaf  tii^re  Wdscl  iliis 
0|iiidcial  objection,  that  droamstances  ecmheoted  with>tfae  fmtie 
Riationii  consequent  on  the  retirement  of  theoffioer'whor^hidBb 
the  princi[MiI  appointment  that  is  likely  to  be  taeat^»  ipoiddiiii 
ii)  probability  deprive  Ae  Fund  oftlie  eontribBtienB'sf  tte 
promoted  officers^  and  thereby  increase  ta  heavily  iliesunk  i6 
DO  (Provided  by  the  service  at  bi^,  that  if  the  pnUieatioQiaf 
the  estunate  did  not  induce  a  majority  to  dissent^  the  ntsuttt 
that  could  be  expected  would  be  die  assent  of  a  bare  majdiritj 
of  the  service.  i'*  • 

The  objections  already  enumerated  must  equally  apply 'to 
the  establishment  of  a  Fund  for  the  permd  of  five  years^  bttthfe 
following  are  still  stronger. 

All  tlie  annuities  now  available,  and  those  that  vrill  beepow 
available  within  the  next  five  years,  may  be^  and  mdst  pro4 
baMy  will  be,  absorbed  by  retirements  from  Eengal^  and 
independently  of  anv  Bonus  scheme^  from  the  North  Westt^- 
«m  Provinces.  When  the  demand  for  annuities  shall  exeeidd 
the  supply,  the  payment  of  premia  on  retirsmenta  will  bav^ 
become  an  absurdity.  The  interest  of  those  whose  standing 
W  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  their  retiring  from'Uie 
service  within  the  next  five  years,  should  dictate  liie.  policy 
of  discouraging  retirements,  as  every  death  in  India  of  a 
Would*be  retiring  officerjentitleil  to  an  annuity,  is  tantamount 
to  an  annuity  gained  to  the  service. 

The  Civilians  in  the  Punjab  cannot  unite  witli  those  of  tbe 
North  Western  Provinces  m  the  ei^tabliehment  of  a  Fun4^  be 
t^ause  promotion  is  there  equally  dnitnbuted  betwe^i  Civil  and 
Military  men ;  but  they  are  available  for  appointments  in 
these  provinces,  and  as  they  have  now  been  outstripped  in 
promotion  by  their  brothers  of  the  provint«8,  the  equiEfarinm 
will  b^  restored  by  a  transfer  of  Punjab  Deputy  Comihis- 
wcyners  to  provincial  Collectorships.  Even  a  Pirajab  Gom^ 
missiotier  may  be  found  who  will  willingly  fdrsake  the  Boaml, 
for  service  on  inferior  emolument  unoer  the  Uaiti  /Govif. 
The  ttdvooateR  of  a  Bonus  Fund  may  urge  diatitbe  Civiliahfi 
tdf  Ihd  Punjab  .<iihouid  Ite  invited  to  dissent  odnditionanyv'ftild 
that  they" ))t<ohiibly  wouM  agree  to  snrrenderilbr  talstatdd 
p^ti6Aiyie  ertiotimtents  they  might  derive  fmm -pvomotioq'ia 
tt^^se^provm^en;  Trtbe;but  9ap))oto  the  ca® > 'Of : a  oDepiijy 
Commissioner  on  1,600,  promoted  to  a-Ciolleclorfttp  loa 
9Jlkw ;  ^  4m^  ^(mld<  aiirrelider  Bs^.  «&0^  per  iheua0nv,;>  Mtiihe 
'i^1to^itig'>  lt,6D0,-i«faich NiH)nid He  i^blii^dif tJieiphnnoliDai 
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glimIyTfir>tli&/Nortk Western  PtofrincdSyVioalcItbel^s^mrtiM 
mjab.       I-  I      ^     .   •        •      •        •.«.■..';•         :.•     .    '.iil   .1'.  >-.•)  ;; 

.fnrrbe>olMtaeiestotbe)estiib£shniesnt<»fa  Faodilbr  Mly  4€frm 
efMTjeitns'dD  not  emilieve.'  <Itinik;bt<beeftt((b]Uhe(i.  undto-tloje 
Bindsipicedof  the:lziajority  jeqaiBite  forit9'9iipport,  bnt  thBt'in»i 
jority- would  Ddcessarily  be  liable  to  perkxlioal  diminution  by 
tbe  aecessicm-totbe  service  of  new  members  who  ootildi  ni6l 
be  boimd'bytfae  resolutions  of  their  predecessors,  and  wfaq 
ItaQightrefiM  to  in  voire  themselves  in  a  responsibility  w^iob 
tfaev  would  not  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  indur. 

6ffieers  on  fiirlongh  mnst  obtain  appoiatments  on  their  re«* 
turn,  and  as  the  hope  that  they  would  be  induced  to  oodtttri- 
bnte  a  peroantage  of  their  allowances'  for  the  benefit  of  ithe 
Fund,  proved  last  year  vain,  so  would  it  prove  hereafter;  and 
under  such  accumulated  difficulties^  tlie  large  unpromoted 
«iiajori|7  of  the  service  wonld  find  themselves  involved  in  res- 
ponsibility to  an  extent  which  would  make  them  rue  tlie  dtty 
they  bound  themselves  to  support  a  scheme  so  chimerical  as  A 
Bonus  Fund  for  a  term  of  years  on  the  principle  of  tlie  scheme 
of  last  year,  which  was  established  under  a  concurrenceof  favor* 
Ue  circumstances  as  unprecedented  as  tliey  are  unlikely  to 
recur. 

We  assume  it  to  be  certaui  that  several  of  the  retirements 
which  may  occur  within  the  next  five  years  would  not  be  %c* 
oelerated  through  the  operation  of  a  Fund,  and  the  actual 
dead  loss  to  subscribers  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount 
of  bonuses  paid  on  tlie  unaooelerated  retirements^  together 
with  all  interest  and   charges  thereon. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  estaUishmeot 
for  five  years  of  a  Bonus  Fund  on  the  principle  of  the  4ur« 
render  by  eacb  subscriber  of  his  increased  emoluments  for  .a 
stated  period,  it  appears  needless  to  argue  that  that  principhs 
is  totally  inapplicable  to  a  perpetual  Fund. 

The  permanetit  scheme  proposed  by  Bombastes  would  re^h 
trict  the  award  of  bonuses  to  Civilians  of  2&  years  standAQg^ 
Imd  iherefore  no  Civilian  entitled  to  his  annuity  would  ev^n 
be  iuvited  to  subscribe  to  it.  The  m4rjority  of  tiie  memberp 
of  the  duddlur  Bofird,of  the  Judges  of  the  Suddur  Court  an4 
JDf  <tha  Oommiseieners  Iws  always  consist^  of  ofi^ceN  of  tB0K9 
%htm  25  years  service,  and  the  number  of  promotions  t^r  thpf^ 
appointments  of  such  •  non-subscribers:  w>oaUlibe  suffipi^i^t)^ 
great*  fco  .di^range  entu*ely  tbo  workhig  of  thai.Aup^fikuaHf 
fionsidfoed Rffteiiie.  •'  t  '.  ..  -•{  .'>'<•;  r.>  -i  mio  ...Mram') 
jtifiliirtl  avemgeiieiigfb'Of  iBierviceOf  CiviliATlsfiWilM)  iMfrehi^lie^ 
iii>ntirad'|h^ 'tfa4^J!f J  > W.  PJ .Sbm»1  |[^€lars J  if  .^ 
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ohYj  draw  hiseonclutidiis^id'tiftbd  AitiiMfrom  his  experience 
of  the  past,  and  it  would  therefore  be  unsafe  to  asBume  that 
titbdveki^e  would'  b^'  reduoi4  briow  •SO^ywrft-ifoyi  giJUtftf^ 
bonhs^d  amoontiiig  to  ie»»  then*  otoe  year^^  *safauy  w1>«h^ 
retii4ng  niembidr.  Theatfera^e  being  30,  ai  majorrtj^-^rduld 
retire  independently  of  the  Fund  ;  but  ifts  every  promk^ 
ntember  inust  pay  for  hb  ptromotton,  it 'folioWSy  as«tti<>^n- 
tirOfdable  consequence,  that  a  majority  of  the  ai:d)8criber0 'to 
Aff  scheme  of  BombaBtefl  would  be  mulcted  for  nothth^^aiid 
we  "are  satisfied  that  a  due  eon^demtion  of  the  probable  .^wWk^^ 
ing  of  that  or  of  any  similar  scheme;  nftuat  lead  loitdtgeneitsl 
repudiation  by  the  service. 

The  constitution  of  the  array  differs  so  essenttally  firoiki  iiaii 
of  the  Civil  Service  that  arguments  deduced  from -the  workhigf 
of  the  Artillery,  Medical  or  any  other  Military  j^iiring'Oi* 
Bonus  Fund,  are  totally  mappKcable  to  a  servioe  where  pipo^ 
mfotion  is  not  strictly  by  seniority,  and  may' even  be  awarded 
to  officers  previously  attached  to  a  branch  of  the  serriee 
distinct  from  that  of  the  body  of  the  subscribers.  .  i  .  .. 

In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  any  permanent  scheme; 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  following  elements  are  imlispbn- 
sable  to  the  attainment  of  general  support. 

1st. — Assured  jH'ofit  to  a  majority  of  its  supporters. 

•nd.— Equality  bf  assessment. 

3rd. — A  profit  that  may  be  deemed  adequate  with  reference 
to  other  easily  available  modes  of  investment. 

We  have  shown  that  a  majority  cannot  expect  to  obtain,  by 
promotion  only,  under  the  operation  of  any  scheme  similar  to 
that  of  Bonibastes,  a  profit  proportional  to  tlie  amount  of 
salary  they  would  be  required  to  surrender.  The  assumd 
profit  therefore  must  be  an  assured  bonu;^  to  aacli  subscribe^ 
in  the  event  of  survivorship;  and  that  bonus  must  not  be 
barred  by  length  of  service.  -•...- 

Equahty  of  assessment  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  peroent^ 

Xon  salaries,  for  on  the  principle  of  surrendering  increased 
wances,  a  Magistrate  or  14  years  standing /wouldMretirei^tt 
Ji^dge  After  a  further  service  of  11  years,  h^TOiig«onlribulssd 
Only  Rg;.  ;260  per  mensem,  for  9  months;  iwhS-easra^iJomt 
Mt^^^tAte  a'^^monibg'his  junior:  ttradt  ^iitii>bot0^1{,2d(d  fm 
y^n^ut'^th^-sume-perfodv'  .  i.'  i  '•>;  ^  ft  n^  ]ji9>-!;(>'hi 
'•'  ^h€[^d«{'aaol^  4HP*thd!prAfi^  ideri^^iulote  (fromManEaiifeiWMtM 
{^'aip^^er&tgd-toiv 'ialam^', , wi^ i  .referenide I  ts^  .oflier/ihgdnilof 
i&V^ttn^t)'raidateS'/t«i  bdtcohdderQd.'^  -^ni^ii  /lO  souhn'i  no/ts 
^  ^fjUd^rth^^lbnMFirbbi  ^'Ae<}ivrl^S!Bnd^>^aDtiiniBim6i}aif 
portional  to  the  property  left  by  ih«!bi£d^ddyratf  dadipdid 
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-avf;-*    ^"T^'.-i    .:.vr  .   .ihT  l(]^ 

§»tei*lw  B«liai<>B»/ ofu widow«f  a»d  eWldr6n,.iwdr  thp^  ?;iil^ 

btukm^g^fi^H^,  to  siik  jnoiDey  wi^  the  iprospoct  ,pf  bw^^ 
to>iikwt»wpiU  louly  :of  3nrKrivor^i{).      •  i  ; .  i ;  «  :  i  . 

-iijlnitbe-orealioti  of  lijptfmaiim^  fund,  ihe  idaaof  bori;QwJi;is 
Q|09«y!fr<Hnl>a  brittkv  wJiereby  eacb  siib.»cribey  .would  iwvolve 
bimscy^iarOidQU  bearing  iateiteat at  &k9^  ^^^*  inustbe «Xi 
cbided  ^  preposterous ;  and  iisu  the  a^aete  eould  oot  b^  iayeatr 
^$0)  interert  oX  ^  b%l»er  ratb  than  4y  or  at  tha  utmost  6  gei! 
cent,  the  advantages  derivable  from  suoh  a  fuiyixQuat  hemueJk 
kis^T  thaii!  those  which  are  hetld.  out  by;  the  jLondon  Insojrance 
Qfiito/ whose  funds  are  do  muoh  lao^  tprofitaUy  inye^d  ; 
and  although  the  first  jrecipaents  of  bonuses  woud  gain  by 
their  adhesion  to  a  permanent  Fund,  the  ag^i^Rate  amount  of 
gain^  and  therefore  the  average  amount  gamed  by  each  in,djh 
vidual-subscriber^  would  be  much  greater  if  he  contributed  to 
an  Insurance  Office  the  amount  that  would  be  levied  ftx>m 
him  if  he  supported  a  permanent  Bonus  Fund, 

His  contributi(Hia  being  of  the  nature  of  subscription  to  a 
deferred  annuity,  it  would  obviously  be  more  advantageous, 
if  he  were  a  married  man,  to  subscribe  on  the  joint  lives  of 
himself  and  wife;  but  such  a  subscription  would  be  barred 
by  the  very  constitution  of  a  Civil  Bonus  Fund. 

If,  as  we  hope,  we  have  proved  the  impracticability  of  re- 
newing the  Bonus  Fund,  either  for  one  or  five  years,  without 
involvmg  the  unpromoted  subscribers  in  a  heavy  amount  of 

responsibility, that  the  attainable  advantages  are  not  com-* 

mensurate  to  the  requisite  expenditure, ^and,  generally, 

that  the  aggregate  loss  occasioned  by  a  Bonus  Fund  esta* 
blished  for  any  term  of  years  must  more  than « counterbalance 
the  gain  that  might  be  derived  by  a  few  individuals,  we  would 
earnestly  suggest  the  policy  of  siting  the  question  at  rest  for 
aver.  With  this  view  each  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
whose  opinion. coincides  with  our  own  might  intimate  to  the 
Seoretaxy  of  the  present  Fund  his  unwillingness  to  subscribe 
to  a:Bonns  Fund  for  one  year  or  for  any  term  of,  yeafs ;  for 
we  iore  persuaded  that  notlnng  less  than  a  general  exptressioili 
of  dissent  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are  unfay!orablei,to.,the 
BstaUishoDeht  of  a  Fand,  will  put  an. end  to.  tbei^eUation 
iwhidiyiby^fadBin^  fallaoioiis  hopes,  baa  indiieed.andi  watt. |bei)9f 
after  induce  Civilians  to  remdn  in  the  servkoi after  ihe'iK>iQr 
ptetion. off -antuigemenlte which Iki^  faild'pravioasljr; conbidared 
iulfiqaatetatiieurtvrJBsi^ttaffioni.   '*•■   /i   'cp.-f.;    ..{t  it  iNKnt-w.a 
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Sbee  writing  tbe  fore-goiog  we  bsre  ^kmtmwt  in.  Hm 
Delhi  Gazette  of  tbe  24tb  November,  a  letter  8%iied  1% 
Fnsboa,  addressed  to  tbe  ayil  S^ee  N.  W.  P.  To  Vfli 
Fusbos,  ad  to  Fusbo*  and  BombaateB,to  aU  the  «dyooat#»»<s 
their  schemes,  and  to  the  jaembers  of  ibe  meeting  hebL^ 
Hiissoorie  on  the  4th  Oetober^  whilst  we  Meord  eiedk  onfi- 
mited  for  the  sincerity  of  the  opinions  thej  bare  expree^^ 
and  the  honesty  of  their  eadeayonrs  to  beiirait  tbe  9^i6b ;  to 
which  they  belong,  we  would  expre^  oar  regret  that  ll|ey 
have  limited  their  calcniations  to  the  result  of  pne  year's 
operations,  when  the  soundness  of  their  schemes  eoidd  offy 
be  ascertained  by  a  computation  of  the  result  of  the  ag^ragile 
payments  of  each  subscriber  during  tbe  w:bole  period  of  ]& 
service. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  remarks  in  the  body  of  this  p^- 
per,  it  is  evident  that,  in  estimating  the  benefits  of  a  bermanmit 
bonus  scheme,  the  only  representative  of  the  proit  <xr  k^ 
accruing  to  each  retiring  member  is  the  differ0nce  befwe^a 
tlie  bonus  received  by  him,  and  the  maount  paid  by  bim  f^r 
that  bonus. 

Commencing  therefore  with  an  assistant  of  two  jeara  stand- 
ing, and  assummg  his  pay,  till  he  has  completed  a  service 


of  6  years  to  be  Bs. 

. .       400 

9    do.      do.    ,1 

.>       700 

14    do.      do.    „ 

. .     1,000 

22    do,      do.    „ 

..     2^50 

25   do.      do.    „ 

• 

..     2,fi60 

and  taking  the  sobane  of  Fitz  Fosboa,  wiiidb  b  ^Mim  h 
principle  to  the  othera  that  have  been  proBO»nded,atf  th^basii 
of  our  ealoubctioosj  we  hare  compated  the  foilowittg  lifcfa^ 
in  which  it  will  be  obserredtbat  interest  has  only^bMb  0ti 
eulated  from  the  end  of  each  year  of  payment,  and  that  Ae 
deductions  on  account  of  Civil  and  Annuity  Fonda  bare  been 
assumed  at  9  percent. 
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940 

0      940 

'  687 

60,104 

20,104 

'  ^« 

499 

l;B6B  9pD68 

9,201 

48^467 

19,467 

/  7i 

4» 

0       420 

1,084 

44,266 

14.266 

'  »' 

490 

0      420 

968 

46,282 

13.232 

^  • 

499 

0      490 

917 

42,989 

12,269 

,w 

900 

1,698  9,988 

4,668 

41,3^2 

11,352 

u 

900 

0      600 

1.188 

86,G99 

6,699 

'  19 

900 

0  ,    900 

1,181 

86,611 

6,611 

IB 

600 
600 

JO      fiOO 

1^)78 

84,380 

4,380 

14 

0      600 

1.026 

33,302 

3.302 

15 

1^ 

6,826   8,176 

18,317 

82.276 

2,276 

a 

MDO 

0    M60 

M?f 

18,959 

0 

11,041 

17 

'^ 

0    1,660 

1,995 

16,8r,5 

0 

13,135 

16 

0   1,650 

1,900 

14,870 

0 

16,180 

19 

WO 

9    1,860 

J'f? 

12,970 

0 

174»9 

80 

U50 

0    1,860 

1,723 

U.161 

0 

18,839 

»« 

1,860 

0    1,860 

1,641 

9,438 

0 

20,562 

-98 

1,660 

0    1,860 

^^ 

7,797 

0 

22,208 

28 

1,600 

1^66    2,866 

8,159 

6,234 

0 

23,766 

;s4 

1,600 

0    1,600 

1,676 

8,076 

0 

26,925 

16 

i;»9 

0    1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

0 

28,600 

Beit  remembered  that  the  colamns  of  loss  and  gain  are 
applicable  only  to  Civilians  who  may  retire  immediately  after 
me  completion  of  25  years  9tf*vice.  After  26  years  it  would 
tie  necessary  to  add  a  sum  yarying  from  about  Rs.  1 1,600  to 
aboye  Rs.  13,000  to  the  loss,  or  deduct  it  from  the  gain  in 
each  instande.  After  27  years  the  sum  to  be  added  or  de- 
ducted would  vary  froln  aoout  Bb.  24,000  and  upwards,  and  af- 
ter 28  years  there  would  be  a  loss  in  every  instance,  amount- 
ing in  the  highest  to  near  Hs.  60,000 ;  but  we  have  neither 
lime  nor  space  to  enter  into  more  minute  calculations.  The 
table  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  profit  is  in  the  inverse  ratio 
ef  the  poriods  of  subscription.  **  Friend  didst  not  thou  agree 
with  me  for  a  penny.  Take  that  thiae  is,  and  go  thy  way/': 
So  shall  it  be  with  Ihose  whoeabecribefortwoyorfortwenty-* 
three  years. 
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In  oar  No.  1.  widi  lefereiioe  to  tfak  work  we  said,  "  we 
tktok  a  YersioQ  of  the  Kngfeh  part  of  the  Journey  would 
form  aa  amnisiDg^  P^jf^  ^  ^^  *  Miseellany'.'*  A  kiad  friend 
udertook  the  taJ^  tor  ns^  bat  aft»  some  jKU^n  of  it  had 
been  exeented,  we  foand  it  was  so  porely  bibliographical  and 
litarary,that  it  woald  not  be  likely  to  interest  thegeneral  reEuier 
aad  the  tra  notation  was  given  op. 

THS  ABOBIGUIAJL  RACES  OF  IKDIA^ 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  article  on  this  subject  was 
pabUshed  In  our  August  number,  and  was  a  selecdo^i  from 
the  Chwrck  Misnonary  Imtdligencer  ;  another  paper  has  ap- 
peared in  that  Journal  contiBuing  the  samd  researches  ^n4 
giving  an  account  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Rajmahat  bills,  but 
m$'Capt.  SherwiU's  book  is  the  chief  authority  and  that,  work 
j0  pernaps  familiar  to  our  readers,  we  did  not  think  fit  to  tra|i&- 
fer  the  paper  to  our  pages,  but  have  extracted  a  portJQn  yfhick 
describes  the  operations  of  the  Bhagu1{><K>r  oMji^lou  ^^p^d/w^ 
be  lead,  we  thmk,  with  interest. 

•"  It  is  a  subject  of  thaukfulness  aiid  €iieoupigme»t  to  re- 
Riember  that  the  Mission  at  Bbagiil|»or,  a^er  sui  aWjaiioe 
of  twenty-tliree  years,  has  been  re-<jccu]jieil,  ami  is  alreafJy 
j^Xj^cifing  a^  hap{>v  influnce  on  tht*  liilI-p*?ople,  \^"e  W'<? 
|}rfowi^-^ated?foy.  1^  ISol-^tht  ^^^^t  Ik'port  of  uur  Mi-^- 
ai^oai^*  tU^  Rev^  E.  Droese^  wIiq  couimeueeJ  hi-  ];ili>yra  at 
'BthfygMj^jir  abput  Jthfi  end  of  Mar^li  185U.  AfVr  H-ivorti'Dj^ 
ii>  Jl^igW®^  f^dy'^^^^enee  >vit^  '^vhich  the  preaelini- 

^g9fipi  }L ti^^i(^  '^I'^^y?  ^^9^*4 1*^^ :  ^^^ ^' ' ^^^^ ^*^^- * ^ ' '  ^  I  i 

f^mi^^m^fi^^  '    . 

JIWftllif^SiHW^/P^rt^   ^h^i%rf  l^op^i'/l^t^'i:.,,  ^ 


Dolonfi:  to  a  raiment  ot  nill-ranger&  sUihunec 
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OUR  ^f^^OUO. 

These  hill-people  seem  to  assimilate  with  their  neighboure 
of  the  plains  in  nothir^g;  ):^^nctej(j^<^djf*^  Mvery  of  their  skins. 

In  frame  of  body,  cast  of  feature,  constitution  of  nund  and 
mental  faculties,  in  langusgerTeUgion,  and  habits,  in  their 
M'^  #WU  tliey >:Pf.OL>i^  X9  ^  ^\^it(9.  ft,  di^tipct  race  ^  froja  ^he 
people  of  the  plains.  Being  fire^. from  that  cui:e(9  of  Iip$]\^- 
tan,yj3^^,gna  being  so  philosophically  unscrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  their  food  as  would  make  it  difficult  for  even  a 
Chinese  to  outdo  them  therein,  neither  fear  nor  disgust  pre- 
vents them  from  afljfomffcting  with  Christians ;  lience,  they  are 
mofp  accessible  to  the  Missionary  than  either  the  Hindoos  or 
ifc^ahotrimedims. 

[  \"  fiesides,  they  ure  a  more  natural  people  thhn  their  wrfgft* 
hours  of  the  plains:  their  minds  are  not  to  tlittt  extent  twisted 
and  distorted  by  an  artfully- wrought-out  System  of  a  Mm 
religion,  as  the  Mahoramedan,  and  especially  the  Hindtf, 
mind  generally  is  found  to  be :  hence,  they  are  more  opea 
to  conviction  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  and  more  easily  im- 
pressed with  the  weighty  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  If  the 
Missionary  dwells  on  the  theme  t)iat  Ibe  Bon  of  God  left  the 
;lory  of  heavep,  and  came  on  earth  to  suffer  for  sinful  nian- 
in^,  to  die  for  us  a  most  painful  death,  the  Mahommedan 
will  not  unfrequently  be  observed  to  listen  with  an  expres- 
sion of  contempt  and  disgust,  and  bis  features  seem  to  say, 
"  Nonsense,  blasphemy  !' — the  Hindu,  with  a  sort  of  sc^)ti* 
oal  smile,  as  if  to  say,  *  Who  will  beHeve  that  ?  there  i^  ad 
such  love  to  be  found  with  either  man  or  God  l*^— but  tirt 
bilUman  will  generally  listen  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
went,  of  awe,  as  if  he  were  about  to  exclaim,*  What  do  1 
hear  !  O  God,  is  it  thus  that  Thou  lovest  man !'  • 

Many  of  the  hill.people  residing  here  have  acquirckl  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  plains:  hence, 
there  wa^  In  this  respect  also  no  obstacle  to  beginmng  my 
labours^.4t  once  among  them. 

$ere''|  I^ave  met  with  most  encoun^emerrt,  I  'k^^ 
pccasionally  seen  them  so  deeply  moved  and  H^cti^db]^ 'tiie 
tra|;Ti  of  the  gospel,  that  I  foTO^  great  dttSctiltjIr  in  ^pfmftf^ 
{^g  withm  myself  the  needftil  calmness  cff  mihd.'  AltakiM'i Jil 
i^ec<^nve^s  are  from  the  hiB-poopIe ;  if  0od  W'jI^UIfeid^ 
c6imnaehis  blesssingota  thd  work  cWrrI^''c(n^)iM)(^^tficif^ 


thev  nciay  soon  form 


a  numerous  CbVistmh '  cbpii^ 
only  that^  l>^t>etti;4f  a!Wi^ 
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^Habe  ofOdd  remain^  ^miMnig.    'it  is  idtir  aiaiiy  opeml     „, 

wiMaaty  ooald  think  ^P^Sefllih^'tttiiM^^c^haisfrty  teBW>£tb 
«pre^  tb<9  fenowiedM  4if  {hi»>g<d^r  thire.^KdwvilotlivMrlMfad 
is  (to&th  to  lint  biit>billLiMiiL  <T0t.tidd  dbflttefei'ii  £kdjrf)iD 
be  greatly  ii«titi«liMd  hy  th$X  ^miioml  bbtnmdifieaikptMMii 
kki^pt  u^  b0lir«dn<4h»  MlU|>ebpIe  Miittng^ 
Bb«gtil{>iir4tnd  those  Bviii^  bi^e&ilk.  li^^if  tU  pdatdb 
bare,  though  diejr  mojr  not  tbink  of  ever  MOtfrdft^Jtei^lUr 
htUdfor  good,  cotttiiitteto  look  -opoh  thei^'M  Wait  ihiUm. 
There  they  retain  their  fields  and  dther*  fiubilSfr  pos^kBidtai; 
to  the  him  theiir  savjtigg  go^  to  the  faUb  they  ^(toted^ 
send  mfe  and  efaildren  ;  t6  the  hilb  they  theniselirisfllvepiit, 
whenever  they  oan  <»btain  leave  i  and  to  the  hill^  they  iriU 
also — pleafie  God-Huurry  and  spread  the  glad  tidmge  of  ealTs- 
tion.    In  faet»  some  feeble  beginning  has  abeady  heon  taide. 

Some  of  tiio0e  whom  I  am  now  preparing  for  baptisid, 
persuaded  by  tlieir  Christbtn  relatives,  have  lefttheir  hilb  tar 
the  sake  of  reodiving  Anther  Cldridtiaa  infraction  hete.^-^-^^-^ 

Mr.  DroMe  then  Mimnnnicateeeomepartiettkr^Mi^eetiog 
the  native  Cbrietianii  at  Bhagulptir. 

Them  is  now  at  Bha^Ipnr  a  Sttle  flodk  of  fifty  soriei^ 
which  have  been  gathered  in  the  following  manner^^Ili/oiigb 
the  zealous  exertions  of  those  kind  Christian  fiieiMb  to  wieee 
deep  interest  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  the  Bhasdpar 
Missioif  owes,  next  to  a  wise  and  meroifol  pi^denoa  w'Gm; 
its  origin,  were  several  natives  faronght  to  the  knowle^^  of 
the  truth,  and,  tlirough  baptism,  received  mto'the  cltmrniaf 
Christ.  Of  these  I  found,  at  my  arrival,  six  adaUs-and^ini 
ehiid.  During  my  residence  here  have  been  added  -Mentfi- 
two  adults  and  one  child  of  about  five  vaars,  who  wasbabt^ 
id  abng  with  his  mother.  Seeing  a  little  ChristiEin  tMp^ 
gation  9prindng  u[h  an  elderlj^  woman,  whoa^  I  welt  knen^fc, 
and  often  admired  for  her  aetiViiy  and  decent  fasharfouiv^vnai 
eneiMr^a^ed  td  c^me  forth  and  proltes  berielf,  ib  BBrfi;grete 
furprbe,  a  dbristian.  She  bae  been  baptiaed  mow^lliabi 
1^iv«titj;<  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cbristian^  of  die  Pro)te^alieKiS» 
^iety^,  mo  jaJboared  at  BhaguIptRr^i^  a'  ^orifNuSdjitdmA- 
fittied'by  bb<dir«h:lli'4^.«  ■  •  ;•'-.•.  <>  *  -  •  ■•  •  -  inioo  oifJ  ni 
t  M aheshaiiSMiMLv  th4  fii«t/I'  bapttised,  fc  b  liffl^iiai^adm 
if§t  becaiil]e>lid(Ma^<ed; with  Ae  trtftb  i  Hmmgk^H^n^fdtit 
Mi^fonarie^  at^^Hf ohgtiwy^honi  i9lm»bi  Hdiwas-jit^ibatci&HiL 
^Hdr^thg  WitlseqileMlp obiaindd  a  sitUtttion«tUlraiedMf»bMl 
%dliot^tat:^ib^ttipuKUeiM^^  atid.iib«iMU<uMieriCliitt 
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dlidnted  lMiaa^tbiieii(pd9e>JbiiimlCt^l>sn^  to  tb«t  unbeahib j 
BsUmJto  ibfr^itiSBis^ '  till)  Mub^shiiil  tfound  « ,«ii0ere»  inqniper 
(ttft?i<)tfife  tBtuAiCi^^'hetMty » Ibver  9f  (rutb.  '  £yieu .  beforo  bd 
iiMdi4)qfyiiaod.h6Ti»ed  torioc^UeQl  A^ehttdren  pf  hi#ela$9^arouod 
Onrn^fprdyingrtrith: Ibwi,  'iHid  r04i^i%.to.  them. th^'  Word  of 
dGbfL]  Ho  ivas^  baptized  in  8ept€H(»l]^  1860. '  Scoraga  man 
-lUitaittiscli^  jrafMS,  a«<I  gr^^g  WpfafeHBim  of  the  truth 
fnthffci  taruh  ectnwtetit  .Gbristiaa  life,  be  enjoys  the  esteeiQi, 
jMA'bafy'of  allthe  maiiibei*a  of  otti*,  little  eongreffation,  but 
idsoioftfdl  who  know  him.  He  ia  cemarkabfy.  wetf  ak;qitaint«> 
•iiwkb  the  Word  of  God,  ivhkh  m^.weM  be  aaid  to  be  hia 
aole  delightl  Ob^  hof^  mwy  born  m  a  .Chriatian  country, 
who  iiave^  from  their  earlieat  ehUdhood,  enjoyed  the  bast  of 
Ohriatian  edooatioo,  mi^ht  leam  from  thia  man  to  love  the 
SftTioiu^,  and  tp  serre  Him  I  He  haa  lately,  of  bis  own  ac- 
leOrd;!  oommenced  a  prayer  meeting  at  bb  house,  conducted 
ia  the  bill-language,  lo  which  he  invitee  aueh  aa  are  more 
conveifflantin'tne  hill-language  than  in  the  Hindoatani.-^ 

The  Qirls'-scbool,  under  Mrs*  Drowse's  charge,  consisting 
prineipRHy  of  hUl^'girls,  haa  ahready  yielded  its  first-fruita  to 
the  MisdiMi« 

o^Tbia  sehocd  waa  bmm  in  July  1850,  with  one  Mahom« 
medan  gbl  of  about  eight  years,  the  pretty  daughter  of  an  old 
tgly-Iooking  beggar-woman.  For  some  time  this  one  girl 
was'ihd  wboleaehool.  Ia  September  there  were  fire  girls 
presBBt;  all  children  of  beggars.  About  the  end  of  the  year, 
JiiH-ghrk  elfiO  b^;an  to  attend ;  and  no  sooner  did  they  out- 
nun^ber  ibeformef,  than  these  withdrew,  because  they  would, 
aa  they  aaid^  lose  easte  by  sitting  near  the  hill-girls. 
«-*^Wiui  the  hilVgirla  Mrs.  jDroese  was  more  8ucceft»iuL 
Tbey!  attend  verv  regukirly,and.  most  of  tliem  seem  to  like 
4ionung  to  fl^di  TfiTy  snucb,  for  even  the  worst  weather  in 
ilhfiTama  did.ttotdetaia  them,  though  they  have  to  come  a 
idiiiBnM.^ffaboFe  two  milea.  These  hill-girls  were  very 
umnana^eaUfl'Si  tile  iromxMiAcement  Tliey  would  at  times 
atant)nibmiliqermiili9ti.of  (^€wr  IbssoAS  to  pb^y  and  jump  about 
in  the  compound  like  a  herd  of  friaky  yoliTlg.goa^  and  tbey 
9^bm\^siat^«Bbi]^^  )^f9^  themselyen  to 

ihi^fiIaee»a^wi>iuitiltiMy  baditim[]edah€ft)jto.  (jbeiri^atll- 
Jhfuoti.(lOt»>oon]d'aebveely  be  H^gjr^/Wifibihem  fp^aneb^^M- 
lifViabtsofiiyiMimiannlilum* ..  Wduldfo^iAjH^.^enei^H^^Kf 
ajjOfa latiitxjMwhtoiloedan^  <A4(diren.ib4d.i(«^a»togii4Cc^ 
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fit^lmiis^  of  ydath  «boiit  ibem  T^ •'  I*'- the  iapMBB<pft^j 
weeks,  however,  they  had  learned  to  miml'''tliei>«tAM'  iof-'Ag 
school,  and  to  know  that  thef e  is  a 'lime  'linrflayt'-anii  vififaie 
to  work.  '  ;:-..:     '  ^^  .[■  ^-in:  '\r'jnidt 

—Two  of  the  eldest,  the  WiMeM  '^^  fh0  itHdeci  'MEkll 
pranks,  «oon  becnitie  tiie  patM*ns  of  a  4fn0t^  d^d^  hsliaviaBt 
to  the  rest  of  the  g^Ma.  These  €wbgiris;0i»tei«^UhB«tiB»«fi«db^ 
fifteen,  the  other  ahout  sixteen  yeai^,  have  4acd  Jmali^pS 
tized.  When  they  first  opened  thi^  niindft  I^Jfiv&^BrnH) 
they  expressed  themselves  in  a  shnpteand  strajghcfotw  liidliiwiAi 
ner.  They  said, '  Mem-Sahib,  many  walk  in  th»4*vil/H»iadt 
and  so  we  hare  done  hitherto  ;  but  now  "vTd  w3i  obej^'lhi 
Word  of  God,  aild^oin  yonr  fidlh/ 

— After  their  baptism,  which  took  p)ao6  in  Jidy  lasl^  Ab^ 
had  for  some  time  to  suffer  much  harsh  treatment  -from  ibm 
parents,  bat  bore  it  as  becomes  Christians.  One  day  the  pow 
things  came  crying  to  Mrs.  Droese,  tellmg  b«r  iblm  ^tatkmt 
had  threatened,  that  if  they  again  attended  chiifdi  or  sckBol 
he  would  bind  them  together  by  their  hair,  dra§^  th6m  Into 
the  jungle,  and  beat  them  until  they  were  dnd.  When 
a^ked  what  they  required  us  to  do  in  thii  matter,  tbay  flBiA, 
that  we  should  go  and  speak  with  their  paienCs.  and-tbffp 
would  pray  that  God  might  turn  their  hearts.  When  I  fiaaia 
to  theu-  parents,  and  spoke  to  them,  the  fbther,  a  naMiui% 
told  me  that  he  was  not  so  angry  with  his  daughters  on  tn^ 
count  of  their  having  become  Christians  but  because  th^ 
had  done  so  without  asking  for  his  permission  :  of  their 
baptism  he  had  not  heard  until  several  days  idfter  the  eyent. 
I  told  him  that  he  had,  of  course,  reason  to  be  displeased 
with  his  daughters,  but  he  should  make  allowance  :  they  most 
likely  had  refirained  from  telling  him,  not  from  disregard  to 
their  parents,  but  from  fear  ;  and  who  could  tell  but  if  be, 
according  to  his  promise,  made  me  a  day  before  the  one  ap- 
pointed for  their  baptism,  had  accompanied  his  daughters  to 
church,  they  would,  on  the  way  thither,  have  told  him  of  the 
event  to  take  place.  He  began  now  to  excuse  himself  for  not 
having  been  able  to  fulfil  his  engagement,, and  nromised  to 
forgive  his  daughters  if  they  came  and  acknowledged  that 
they  had  done  wron|^  in  not  telling^  him  of  their  intention. 
The  eirls  are  now  left  to  pursue  their  way  unmolested,  and 
they  hope  that  their  parents,  too,  will  some  day  embrace  the 
Christian  religion. 

— Of  the  other  girls  attending  the  school,  there  are  several 
more  who  seem  to  be  impressed  trith  the  truth.  May  the 
Lord  guide  them  on  !  One  has  already  made  up  her  mind. 
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vjiThus  iBbijCQmta^aaeeioQnt  b^.^n  xnad^  ;  a  '^  day  of  ^p^) 
thinffs/'  indeed,  yet  one  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  .  /  . 
'lrT&  fiortiui(ioii:of  aToad  ovar  tbe.billsand  tbivugh  tbe,in- 
tenr<miii^  vtaUeys  ia  in  oontemplation*  Thus  all  necessity 
fixT'toiiYeyiBg-  the  d&ks  during  the  rainy  season  round  by 
S^udgntli^  Picpointii  and  Colgong^  by  water^  for  which  pur- 
pose-'tkree.bbati  miih  their  crews  are  kept  up,  will  be  at  once 
ebviated,  aa  HkBvfi  will  be  H  high  ooil  dry  road  from  Bajmahal 
tb<;Bhegidpurk:  Afay  a  looad  be  soon  opened,  through  the 
l^odprovidaBeaof  God,  a  way  in  th^  wilderness,  for  the 
mtroduction  of  the  Gospel  into  the  recesses  of  the  Bajmahal 
faiUs,  aad,  tfaraugh  the  instrumentality  of  the  hill-converts  at 
Bhagulptbr,  :.thie  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  be  widely  spread 
amongst  theif  countrymen.  It  is  no  unusual  fiict  in  the  his- 
tey.of  MissioBSi  to  find  natives,  who  had  been  separated  for  a 
tifliefrom  dheir  immediate  country  and  friends,  during  that 
time  of 'Sepuiation  broup^ht  into  communication  with  the 
ChfiMan  Mksionopy,  emiched  by  him  with  the  knowledge 
of  &e/g08Del>and  returning  home  charged  with  glad  tidings 
andtrionUesaingato  their  relatives  and  friends.  Who  can 
say-holw^bn' such  a  happy  process  of  evangelization  ma.y 
cQBifcmence  amongst  the  Puharis  and  Sonthals  of  the  Bajma- 
hal hiUsT 
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